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H. ©. Hocken, Esq., M.P. Thomas Vien, Esq., M.P. 


V. Croutier, Secretary. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


Housrt or Commons or Canapa, 


Fripay, May 30, 1919. 


Resolved,—That a Special Committee of the House consisting of Messrs. Nichol- 
son (Algoma), Stevens, Reid (Mackenzie), Douglas (Strathcona), Davis, Hecken, 
Sutherland, Fielding, Davidson, Nesbitt, McCoig, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Devlin, 
Vien and Euler, be appointed for the purpose of inquiring forthwith as to the prices 
charged throughout Canada for foodstuffs, clothing, fuel and other necessaries of life, 
and as to the rates of profit made thereon by dealers and others concerned in their 
production, distribution and sale; also as to rentals of dwelling houses in industrial 
centres of Canada and rates of return of capital invested therein, with power to send 
for persons, papers and records, examine witnesses under oath, engage accountants and 
other necessary assistants, and to report to the House from time to time the result of 
their inquiry with any recommendations they may make with a view to effecting a 
reduction in such prices and rentals. 


Attest. 


We fe NO leek Ole: 
% Clerk of the House of Commons. 


WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1919. 
Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted leave to sit during the time the 
- House is in session and that they be empowered to print the evidence taken from day 
_ to day, for the use of the Committee, and that Rule 74 be suspended in relation thereto. 
moe eds best, 
ce ; W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


First Report. 
Werpnespay, 4th J une, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed for the purpose of inquiring forthwith as to the 
prices charged throughout Canada for foodstuffs, clothing, fuel and other necessaries 
of life, and as to the rates of profit made thereon by dealers and others concerned in 
their production, beg leave to present the following as their First Report :— 


Your Committee recommend that they be granted leave to sit during the time the 


House is in session and that they be empowered to print the evidence taken from day 


to day, for the use of the Committee, and that Rule 74 be suspended in relation thereto. — 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


G. B. NICHOLSON, 
Chairman. 


SECOND REPORT. 


Tuurspay, 26th June, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed for the purpose of inquiring forthwith as to 
the prices charged throughout Canada for foodstuffs, clothing, fuel and other neces- 
saries of life, and as to the rates of profit made thereon by dealers and others con- 
cerned in their production, distribution and sale, also as to the rentals of dwelling 
houses in industrial centres of Canada aud rates of return of capital invested therein, 
etc., beg leave to present the following as their Second Report: 


Your Committee since their appointment on the 30th day of May last have held ~ 


thirty-six morning, afternoon and evening sessions, heard and considered the evidence 
given under oath of sixty-six persons representing various producers, manufacturers, 
wholesale, retail and consumers’ organizations from various parts of Canada; also 
have received numerous petitions, resolutions and other communications, all of which 
have been considered. 

Your Committee have been engaged continuously from the 5th day of June last 
to the present date in obtaining all information possible from witnesses and all 
available sources but have not yet reached a point in their investigation that would 
warrant them in submitting final conclusions. There has come to the attention of 
your committee evidence in regard to undue profits being made on certain com- 
modities. Your Committee in order to provide a means by which a recurrence of such 
may be prevented and that the public may be protected against unfair practices in 
trade recommend to the consideration of the House and the Government that legis- 
lation be enacted at this session of Parliament creating a tribunal with power to 
investigate mergers, trusts, monopolies or organizations of any kind or nature, which 
tend to limit facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing 
or preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production, or fixing a common 
price, or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost of storage, or trans- 
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‘portation or preventing or lessening competition in or substantially controlling within 


any particular district, or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, 
transportation, insurance, or supply, or otherwise restraining or injuring commerce, 
or unduly enhancing the price of the necessaries of life, also with regulative power 
in connection with discriminations in price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, exclusive purchase and sale arrangements, inter-corporate shareholding and 
interlocking directorates and unfair methods in commerce. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


G. B. NicnHoxson, 
Chairman. 


THIRD REPORT. 
(Final.) 


Saturpay, 5th July, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed for the purpose of inquiring forthwith as to the 
prices charged throughout Canada for foodstufts, clothing, fuel, and other necessaries 
of life, and as to rates of profit made thereon by dealers and others concerned in their 
production, distribution and sale, also as to rentals of dwelling houses in industrial 
centres of Canada and rates of return of capital invested therein, etc., beg leave to 
present the following as their Third and final Report :— 

Your Committee, since the 26th day of June last, when their second report was 
presented to the House, have held twelve sessions and have heard and considered 
evidence given under oath by several persons representing milling, elevator and cold 
storage companies, grain producers and dealers, retail coal dealers, woollen manu- 
facturers, wholesale jobbers in provisions, groceries and fruit, and others who are 
responsible in commercial transactions as to spread of profits, distribution and sale of 
staple commodities pertaining to foodstuffs, clothing, fuel, and other necessaries of 
life, and from whom further records were requested which your Committee have not 
yet received. 

In respect to the question of rentals of dwelling houses in industrial centres of 
Canada and as to the rates of return of capital invested therein, which the House 
also ordered-to be inquired into, your Committee have not been able to give these two 
questions any attention owing to the session drawing to a close. 

Throughout the forty-eight sessions which your Committee have held witnesses 
were examined under oath upon a wide range of general commodities beginning with 
what in their judgment was most important, namely, such necessaries as meat and 
meat products, butter, eggs, flour, groceries, clothing, boots and shoes, and fuel; 
tracing these up through the process of production, manufacture and distribution, 
in order that they might establish the spread between the cost of production and the 
cost to the consumer, determining if possible whether this was too great or not. 

The inbestigations of your Committee have not covered as wide a range as would 
have been possible had we had more thime at our disposal. Your Committee have, 
however, reached certain conclusions which they believe will assist in establishing a 
correct understanding of these matters, and that may be of material value in directing 
the attention of Parliament and country to the real cause for the present abnormal 


cost of living as well as pointing out a way by which any existing abuses may be 
corrected. These conclusions are:—_ 
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1. That so far as your Committee are able to discern no material reduction in 
the cost of such commodities as above indicated can be expected, except by ech ehe 
the volume at a lower cost of production or by lowering the cost of distribution. 


2. Your Committee do not presume to say that there are no cases of undue infla- 
tion in prices, or of profiteering, but in the main it was their opinion that having in 
mind the service which the consuming public demand, the margin between the acai 
cost of production and what the consumer pays for such commodities is reasonably 
narrow. 


3. In their investigations your Committee took the base cost paid to the farmer 
for such commodities as beef, cattle, hogs, lamb, dairy products, eggs, ete. Upon — 
examining this phase of the subject your Committee had before them representatives 
of the Department of Labour, the Bureau of Statistics, the Superintendent of the 
Experimental Famn, the Assistant Live-Stock Commissioner, a professor from the 
Agricultural College at Guelph, representatives of the United Farmers of Ontario, 
dairymen, packers, cold-storage men, millers, grain dealers, co-operative organiza- 
tions, officials of stock yards and commission merchants; and, on the strength of 
the evidence received your Committee desire to state that the production cost of these 
articles, namely, the price paid to the farmer, is from 100 per cent to 115 per cent 
ereater than it was five years ago. The prices of hogs have increased by 125 per cent 
on an average; beef cattle, 110 to 125 per cent; dairy products on the butter fat basis 
and eggs from 100 to 110 per cent above normal. Your Committee have considered 
the possibility of effecting some relief at this point, either (a) by fixing a price or 
(b) by placing an embargo on the export of foodstuffs. After most careful considera- 
tion your Committee are of opinion that to do either of these things would result in — 
most disastrous effects, because, any effort on the part of the Government or Parlia- 
ment at price fixing or at attempting reductions in sale prices which the farmers are 
receiving, would only intensify the present dificult situation for the reason that it — 
would tend to dry up the source of supply by directing the productive energy of those 
now engaged in this industry into other channels; on the other hand, were the Gov- 
ernment to place an embargo upon exports of any class of foodstuffs it would not 
only have the same effect, but the policy would be unsound on economic lines. It 


would have the effect of discouraging productive industries by restricting and limit- — 


ing markets,—and surely there is nothing more obvious than the necessity of encour- 
aging to the greatest possible extent every class of production in order that through 
Canada’s exports we may be enabled to meet our world obligations and pay for the 
commodities that we must import. Moreover, the inquiry of your Committee, sup- 
ported by most reliable evidence, shows if one considers labour conditions and the 
cost of stock feed, that those engaged in the production of these lines of foodstuffs 
are not making an undue profit. 


4. One notable factor—in fact the most important in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee is the present price of wheat which has not been inquired into with sufficient 
thoroughness. For many years the Department of Agrculture has been pursuing 
inquiries as to the cost of grain production, and these will be found in certain 
annual reports from the Illustration and Demonstration Stations and Experimental 
Farms. One witness alone, a practical farmer, upon being sworn and examiner 
stated that wheat production cost $2 per bushel. An examination of Govertnaeen 
results leaves the amount very much in doubt indeed, but your Committee have felt 
obliged to accept the price fixed during the past two years as final, trusting that due 
inquiries were made when this price was fixed. If means existed for a precise finding 
on this point, your Committee feel that they should have exhausted this question 
because all other food prices in a measure are determined by the price of hea 
Your Committee have to rest upon the authority above stated, and do not * 


eas, 2 : attempt 
to say whether that price is fair and just although they would add that the 7c 


price as 
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fixed was intended to be high enough to encourage production. While this level con: 

- tinues not only will the prices of bread and all cereals continue as they are but the 

- base cost of all the other food products must continue to remain high, the reason 
being that wheat prices regulate, in a degree, the prices of staple commodities. 


5. Passing on to the spread between the base cost and what the consumer pays, 
your Committee find that. while there may have been isolated cases of undue profits 
and other cases where poor business methods have resulted in high prices, on the 
whole the business has been carried on a margin of profit reasonably close to actual 
cost. 


6. In the abattoir and packing house business, we find that while without ques- 
tion the large companies are making a lot of money in the aggregate, they are doing 
this because of the efficiency of their methods and their large turnover, and not 
beeause of excessive profits on the commodities themselves. 

_ 1%. In the milling industries the same conditions prevail. The gross margin 
- covering cost’ of milling and the profits made is about four-fifths of one cent a pound 
on flour while the net profit averages about one-tenth of one per cent. To illustrate 
what this means it has been shown that a reduction of ninety cents on a barrel of 
flour would make possible a reduction of one-half cent a loaf on a one and one-half 
pound loaf of bread, so that if all profits in this business were wiped out the possible 
reduction would be less than one-tenth of one cent on a one and one-half pound loaf 


~ of bread. 


7a. The same applies to dairy products and eggs. In the case of butter your 
Committee find that the creameries are taking cream from the farmers and manu- 
facturing it into butter at a gross cost of from 3? to 6 cents a pound, varying accord- 
ing to locality and the distance the cream has to be hauled. This cost covers trans- 
portation charges, manufacturing costs, boxes, marketing and any possible loss in 
collection. In this respect the evidence shows that one creamery only made any profit 
at all and that was a very narrow one. 


7b. Your Committee also inquired into the question of cornering the market and 
in this connection it was found that no such thing prevails. There is direct and keeen 
: competition and any man having the money and wishing to do so can purchase direct 
from the producers any commodity he wishes, one case of eggs or one box of butter, 
ete., as the case may be. The same applies to meat products. Markets are wide open. 
Any butcher or retailer or consumer can compete in the open market with those who 

are engaged similarly. 


8. In the ease of the retailer your Committee have found the spread to be greater, 

__-with varying results, showing undue high prices in isolated cases only. But here again, 

as in the case of foodstuffs, the operations are carried on on a margin close to the 

actual cost. In this connection the consuming public have it in their power to reduce 

the cost from 5 to 15 per cent by using some of the cheaper grades of meat products 

or by being satisfied with a less expensive service. It has been shown that in many 

parts of Canada it is becoming difficult for retail merchants to dispose of any but the 

prime cuts of meat, the result being that the less choice lines must be sacrificed. 

Special attention in this connection has been given to the matter of bacon, which is 

re sold in the English market in what is known as two Wiltshire sides, the Canadian 

market demands highly specialized grades making necessary the curing of the same 

hog in eight or ten parts and in the most expensive way and then it is only the choicest 

part that finds ready markets. These things naturally tend to a marked increase of 
the cost of the commodities actually in use. 


ee _ 9. The expensive and frequent deliveries at present called for add very materially 
to the cost of the goods. Whether this can be eliminated or not is a matter that can 
only be settled by the consuming public. 
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10. With reference to the question of hoarding, your Committee had the records — 


of the Cost of Living Branch of the Department of Labour, together with the evidence 
given before the Committee, and it was found that there were no instances of any- 
thing that could be legitimately termed as hoarding. During the past six months, it is 
true, there was in storage in Canada a large quantity of frozen beef. This, however, 


was a product prepared for the British Food Commission, having been ordered by that 


Commission before the signing of the Armistice and being held in storage subject to 
shipping instructions and not being a commodity marketable in Canada except to a . 


limited degree. 

11. In general groceries the inquiry of your Committee has not been sufficiently 
complete to enable us to deal in a comprehensive way with the subject either from the 
manufacturing or distributing standpoint. The same applies to fruits and fish. As far as 


your Committee were able to go,the evidence points to the same general condition, 


namely, high costs of distribution with narrow net profits. In the wider range of gen- 
eral commoditics ven> Committee proceeded along the same lines as with food stuffs; 
beginning with the manufacturer and ending with the consumer. Here it was found 


that greater variations and a wider spread existed in certain places, but again produc- 


tion and distribution costs seem to be the dominant factor in determining prices. 
Your Committee desire in this respect to direct the attention of the House to two speci- 


fic lines, namely, boots and shoes and staple goods. In boots and shoes your Committee — 
found the increase of manufacturers’ costs to be about 100 per cent with tendency still 


up, due to the increased price of leather and the advance in cost of labour. In this 
line manufacturers’ profits range from almost zero to a maximum of 17 per cent. In 
staple goods the same conditions were found. Raw material and labour have brought 
manufacturers’ costs to a full 100 per cent increase in many cases, and on the whole 


the specific profit on the goods is asmall factor in the cost of the ultimate consumer. 


Two cases, however, came to the notice of your Committee in these two lines of com- 
modities, where in their judgment excessive profits were taken. 


12. Coming to the matter of distribution in these lines, your Committee found 
a greater spread and the cost of doing business under present conditions impose a 
‘heavy burden on the consuming public. In the case of boots and shoes the goods go 
largely direct from the factory to the retail stores where an average spread of from 
30 to 50 per cent is made for staple lines and a much higher one in special lines. In 
this connection your Committee desire to point out, that in all the evidence before 
them relating to manufacturers and retailers it was made abundantly clear that the 
special or exclusive style of footwear demanded by the public tends to increase the cost 
in a very marked degree. It was pointed out for instance by one retailer whose gross 
margin was the lowest that came under our review that on thirty pairs of special ladies’ 
boots in stock in 1918 only two pairs were sold in the regular way, and the remaining 28 


pairs had to be sacrificed at a price less than cost. This instance might be multiplied 


many times in every retail store investigated. 


13. In staple goods such as woollens, cottons, etc., the spread from the factory to 
the retailer is about 75 per cent, namely, 15 to 25 per cent to the wholesaler and an 
average of 50 per cent to the retailer. In the main the evidence shows that notwith- 
standing these high gross margins the net profit is small when computed either on 


capital or turnover. It does seem, however, that these costs of doing business are 


high. The elements entering into these high costs are rents, municipal taxes, and 


labour, and in investigating these your Committee found that in one place where 


rent counted for 5 per cent of the total turnover the gross rent value yielded on the 
property only produced 5 per cent on the assessed value. 

14. Fuel_—In the case of fuel, your Committee were able to investigate actual 
conditions in two cities only, but have closely checked the records in the Department 
of Labour and the Bureau of Statistics collected for the Fuel Controller, wherein it 
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_was found that a marked increase in the price of coal was due to (a) increased cost 
at the mines ; (b) transportation; (c) distribution; and that the margin of profit in 
the cases investigated were very small. 


15. In respect to leather, rubber goods, building materials, plumber’s supplies, 
general hardware and house rents your Committee regret they had not time to 
enquire into these matters. 


CoNCLUSIONS. 


16. While before the war there was a steady rise in the price of commodities, 
during the war a greater advance in prices occurred, and all indications point to 
goods remaining for a considerable time, if not permanently, on a higher price level. 
Searcity of material, and destruction due to war have partly caused this rise in price, 
but even more, the expansion in currency and credit have caused a general money 
depreciation, and as values or prices are expressed in terms of money which is really 
a quantity of counters, the doubling of the number of counters and the lessening of 
the quantity of commodities give a resultant higher price. It must be remembered 
that the expansion of bank credits has been proportioned to the increase in the prices 
of production and that the banks were called upon to furnish immensely larger sums 
to facilitate trade than in the period prior to the war. Huge dealings have been made 
possible to companies with comparatively small capital by a generous policy of 
-eredits on the part of the banks. The accumulation of reserves by the trading cor- 
porations of the country is a means of making us less dependent upon foreign borrow- 
ings and putting our business on a sounder basis and no proper criticism may be 
directed to the policy of thus icreasing the capital employed in business. 


17. While corporations were required in peace times to make reports of their 
annual statements and these were open to public inspection, private partnership firms 
have only been required during war time to make these returns to the Cost of Living 
Commission and the Food Board. Prior to making any such returns satisfactory 
examination of the internal trade of the country was impossible. 


18. It cannot be said that the higher price level has become fixed. All the 
evidence is to the effect that under the present. circumstances prices are unstable. 
Whether they will go higher, stand where nes are, or fall, has not, and apparently 
cannot be determined. 


19. The truth is that the adjustment of is changed conditions has not yet been 

achieved and any weighing of the factors affecting it in advance is impracticable. So 

_many factors operating can only find their true adjustment in the actual operation of 
business. 

20. While individual prices of the present as compared with 1914 appear extrava- 
gantly high, comparison of the price of any commodity to-day with prices of other 
commodities of to-day presents through all clases a uniformity of increase. 

21. While the underlying conditions above referred to have increased prices the 
close attention and control by Government agencies over the country’s trade has been 
a large factor in preventing exceptional rises in some commodities and in securing 
the uniformity referred to. 

22. The Committee’s investigation has shown that many of the companies 
engaged in trade have increased their capitalization during the past five or six years 
very largely. Before the war, there had been many mergers, and very considerable 
stock-watering and a steady increase in prices have enabled corporations to make large 
profits and bring inflated issues to the dividend-bearing stage. Some of the profiteer- 
ing was inevitable through the increase in value of stocks held, and justifiable in view 

_ of subsequent expected depreciation of the value of stock when adjustment takes 
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place. Those companies which have built up reserves without capitalizing their earn, 
ings may justify upon the course they have followed. Yet with this allowance, the a 
fact remains that in many businesses the profits have been very high, and required tg 
that the Government should take cognizance of the situation. Your Committee in ig 
their second report therefore recommended to the House the establishment of a Board ae 
of Commerce having powers of regulation and control of the present abnormal situa- 
tion. ae 
23. Individual cases of high profits have been discovered, but these’ are probably 
no more numerous or excessive than during ordinary times of peace. In some eases Ha 
these are due to war orders, in other eases to speculation and efficiency, and again A 
in other cases to a favored condition and greed. a 
24. The Committee desire to point out that some of the responsibility for higher aa 
living costs, in their opinion rests upon the consumer’s wasteful buying, as for 
example, in the case of meats. The ordering of household supplies by telephone _ 
where the usual habit is to order the best may be mentioned as another case; and — 
this has a distinct relationship to the third, namely, delivery, costs. These are no 
doubt run up by an indiscriminate use of the telephone in making several orders to 
the retailer in the course of a day. During the period of high wages which attended _ 
the increase in prices the public has been demanding a high class of goods of all 
descriptions, which is a matter entirely within the control of consumers. Tack of 
diligence in buying is also a factor in increasing living costs. - 
25. The Committee feel that the industrial expansion due to munition making 
in Canada is ancther cause of high prices. The big wages offered drew large num 
bers of people from the rural districts to the cities. This movement in Canada had 
been in progress for some time before the war, but was then accelerated. The result 
has been a scarcity of labour on the farms, and some very considerable reduction in — 
the preduction of the farms. Many of these people are loth to return to farming 
and there is consequently labour congestion in the cities. There may be-no way to — 
correct this condition, but the stern alternatives presented by a business depression. — 4 


REMEDIES. 
26. The Board of Commerce.—Your Committee in their interim report reeommend- 
ed the constitution of a Board of Commerce, which would continue and extend the 
work done not only by this Committee but by the various controls which the Govern- 
ment have put into operation during the war. The publicity given to the investigations 
of such a board will have a steadying effect. Its powers of regulation applied to trade 
practices and agreements will speed reform, and large questions of policy where trade a 
tends to combinations and restrictions may be submitted to the board for advisory 
action. 


a 


evidence given was to the effect that great difficulty was experienced in securing goods 
direct from the manufacturers and wholesalers. While your Committee had not suffi- 4 
cient time to warrant definite conclusions they are of the opinion that the question of ’ 
co-operative buying and distribution should be carefully investigated for the reason 
that in all lines investigated the greatest spread was found to have occurred in the 
distribution from the manufacturer to the consumer. 


28. The specifie remedy for these conditions can only be expressed in general 
terms :—Get our men back into productive industry as rapidly as possible, Every war 
in the past has resulted in greatly increased prices of commodities and the only way in 
which nations have been able to rehabilitate themselves in the post-war periods has 


soe 
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been by intensive application to productive industry. Having said this, your Committee 
do not feel that they should leave the subject without strongly urging what they 
consider to be the paramount necessity at the present time, namely: the need of getting 
our people to see the situation as it is. Canada must get more men into productive 
activity if our people are going to cope with the conditions now confronting them. 
Your Committee desire to emphasize the need of united effort in order to restore the 
_ waste of the last five years so that Canada may be brought back to normal conditions. 
In the final analysis the solution of the whole problem rests in a willingness on the 
~ part of all the Canadian people to seize and make use of the splendid opportunities 
before them. 


Your Committee, in accordance with the Resolution passed by this House on the 
30th day of May last, have engaged the services of accountants and necessary assist- 
ants in order to expedite the inquiry for which they were then appointed. Their 
accounts have been presented to the Committee, were found reasonable and were ap- 
proved. Your Committee recommend that they be paid. 


Your Committee, in submitting this report for the consideration of the House and 
the Government also append hereto a copy of the evidence which has been printed 
from day to day for the use of the Committee, and do recommend that the remaining 
copies be bound under a paper cover for distribution to the members of the House, 
together with a table of contents to be prepared by the Clerk of the Committee, also 
to contain the second and third reports presented to the House and the statements or 
records which have been ordered printed as an appendix to the evidence given by the 
witnesses who submitted the said statements or records at the request of your Com- 
mittee. 


Your Committee also recommend that their reports, the evidence taken and the 
statements or records submitted in connection therewith, be also printed as an Appen- 
dix to the Journals of 1919, and that Rule 74 in relation thereto be suspended. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


J. McCriz Dovue.as, 
Acting Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


TuHurRsDAY, June 5, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the prices charged for Food- 
stuffs, ete., met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present.mMessieurs Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, 
Fielding, Hocken, McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Algoma), Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair 
(Queens, P.E.I.), Stevens, Sutherland and Vien. 


Mr. McCore: I move the following motion— 


“That the Sales Manager of the Advance-Rumley 'Thresher Company, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, be summoned to appear before this Committee to give evidence as to the 
price tractors No. 10902, 10903 and 10866 imported into Canada were sold to the pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs, and that he produce all documents showing values given for pur- 
poses of importation, prices at which they were sold in Canada and names of purchasers, 
in short all documents relating to the importation and sale of these tractors and all 
other 15-30 horse-power tractors imported in 1918 and 1919, and also that the Sales 
Manager of the International Harvester Company, Hamilton, Ont., be summoned to 
give evidence as to their 15-30 horse-power tractors, how many imported into Canada, 
what they were sold for, to whom sold, price listed, in importing these tractors into 
Canada and all other matters pertaining to the disposal of these machines.” 


Mr. Davinson: I make the following motion in amendment— 


“Resolved that the further consideration of this motion be deferred until such time 
as the Committee has had an opportunity to inquire into the more direct causes of the 
spread of prices between that paid by the consumer and that received by the producer.” 


The Committee divided on the amendment which was carried on the following 
division : 
Yeas 8, nays 5. 


The CHAIRMAN: J declare the amendment carried. We have Dr. McFall with us 
today. 


he R. J. McFati: appeared before the Committee. 


The CuairMAN: It is the desire of the Committee that you give us any informa- 
tion you can with regard to the cost of production of food stuffs, clothing, and other 
necessaries of life, and rates of profit made thereon. You are not limited in any 
degree. We wish to know as fully as it is possible for you to give us, the information 
that your Department has on this subject. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. What is your capacity?—A. I appear before you as the Cost of Living Com- 
missioner, and I am also Chief of the Internal Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Until the dissolution of the Food Board I was chief of their Division 
on statistics, and also the Fuel Controller’s statistics, which include this license report 
system which was carried on under my supervision. 

[Dr. R. J. McFall.] 
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Q. When were you appointed Food Controller?—A. The title is Cost of Living 4 
Commissioner or something like that, it is nominal, I was appointed as Commissioner ay 
under the order in council regarding the cost of living dated May 8rd, 1915. a 

Q. Previously to that what was your occupation ?—A. Previous to that I was 1D 
charge of the Internal Board of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Chief of the — 
Statistical Division of the Food Board. ft 

Q. You have had offices in Ottawa.—A. I have had three during the last year. 

Q. Do you have an office at the present time 2—A. Yes, at the present time. 

Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under what control?—A. In two Departments. a 

Q. Which two departments?—A. The Departments of Trade and Commerce and 


of Labour. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You are at present actively engaged in enquiring into the cost of living?—A. 
I am, 

Q. And have been, I understand, for about two or three months.—A. Well now— 
Mr. Chairman, it would be as well if I could briefly sketch all my activities, would it 
not, so that the committee would better understand my position because there has been 
a great deal of misunderstanding about the work and I feel you gentlemen should be 
thoroughly advised as to what is going on. As I have already told you up to May 3rd 
I was holding two positions under the Government, one was as Chief Clerk of the Admi- 
nistrative Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a division of what was 
formerly the Census Board, a position which had never existed prior to my appoint- _ 
ment on June 20th, 1917, and which we did not know at that time what it would lead to. 
But it was really useful, as you all know, and I felt on my appointment that the best 
way to do my work was to get into touch with the various other organizations, so I 
joined hands with them in the work, so that I am conversant with every branch of this 
work. Then as you doubtless all know in the spring of 1918 Mr. O’Connor resigned _ 
and some weeks after that I was advised that my name was being considered for the 
position. I was not a candidate for that position but on being asked by the Minister of 
Labour to undertake certain duties I said I was willing to assume it provided my chief, 
Mr. Coates, was willing that I should do so. Mr. Crothers, the Minister of Labour at 
that time, told me he wished me to carry on certain reports which had been previously 
issued regularly by the former Cost of Living Commissioner, Mr. O’Connor. I was 
advised that these reports and the work covered mainly the monthly cold storage report, 
the monthly report on the cost of producing bread, and certain data which were being 
similarly collected regarding the cost of distribution of coal. In looking that matter 
over I decided that I might very well carry on that work in addition to my other duties, 
and on those terms I undertook to do this work. On going further into the work I 
found that it was very decidedly advisable to go farther than we had previously gone. 4 
We must enter into this matter of the ramification of these matters and I might also 
say this that subsequently to the time of my appointment Mr. Crothers told me that 
there were some complaints coming to him regarding the price of gasoline, a matter of 
some kindred scope to the cost of living upon which you gentlemen have been sitting; _ 
it may not be of great importance, I would not say it is of a primary importance. 

Mr. Rei: Is the Committee going to take this evidence under oath? 

The CLERK read the order of reference. 

Mr. Rem: J think this evidence ought to be taken under oath. 


Mr. McFatu: I am willing to give it under oath, I might make some suggestions _ 
that I could not swear. ae 
Mr. Hocken: _ Might it not be well to go on as we have started and let Mr. McFall ’ 
give his general statement before swearing him ? a 
Pir Re J. Wieballay 
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Mr. McFatt: As I say, Mr. Crothers said that~he had received complaints regard- 
- ing gasoline and wanted me to look into the situation. I did so and if you gu over the 
reports I made of the situation you will find that as the result of that investigation and 
report while the cost of bringing gasoline into this country advanced five-sixths of a 
cent last summer the price to the consumer remained the same, the price to the con- 
sumer as far as the wholesalers are concerned is not advanced, although they would 
have advanced it roughly speaking to an amount aggregating somewhere over three- 
quarters of a million to one million dollars. During the summer also I found that in 
the course of my work in the Canada Food Board Service that the dealers were taking 
a decided advantage of the situation. I made some investigation in this city and I 
found that the local retailers were either guilty of perjury or false pretenses or that 
they were guilty of both, and I put the matter before the Attorney General of the 
province, he ruled that it was not within the order. Then also during the summer I 
made certain investigations of the Canadian Sugar Refineries. 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. About what time of the year was this that you made your investigation of the 
cost of gasoline?—A. During the summer. 

Q. Were you in the employ of the Government last fall when an order came out 
regulating the profit on bacon and gasoline and putting a lot of dealers out of business 
by reason of that order?—A. I am doubtful that they were put out of business. 

Q. They were put out of business because you were putting the trade all into the 
hands of the big interests?—A. I do not know that it would have that effect. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances?—A. I remember it quite well. 

Q. Do you remember that in the city of Sarnia the Imperial Oil Company had 
their tanks supplying the people who were users of gasoline and those who had been 
supplying the customers were unable to do so?—A. I do not remember it. 

Q. That is true and the same thing applies in other cities—A. As far as that 
goes, the order was never enforced. 

Q. But the people did not know that it was not being anos ced and they naturally 
thought it was going to be enforced or else the Government would never have passed 
the order ?—A. I would be very glad, if the Committee so desire, to discuss this matter 
fully later on but perhaps you will allow me to proceed with my statement. I may say 
that I found some retailers making 11 cents a gallon retail and I did make some regu- 
lations in regard to that matter. Now to proceed further, about the time my reports 
on the investigation into gasoline came out publicly it showed that the refiners and the 
big men were held down to te. a gallon, about that time the Labour Sub-Committee of 
the Cabinet was very much interested in this question, and were making recommenda- 

tions that stringent regulations be put through. T cannot go into that matter in full 
detail, but there are certain regulations made at that time which might lead to price 
fixing. Also at that time the question of the revision of the law came up. The law, 
as I found it to my mind, was absolutely insufficient. I do not know who drafted the 
law, but presumably it was the best law that could be put through at that time, but 
it left conditions of enforcement very unsatisfactory and I rather think that my prede- 
cessor who is present will bear me out in saying that it was rather difficult. That it 

was not easy to get the Attorney General of the province to act in the matter. We 
had a later revision, I think that was on October the 8th, the first revision which gave 
the authority direct to the Minister of Labour to make direct investigation, which was 
impossible before and also gave him full authority to enforce the regulations without 
referring to the Attorney General of the Province. Under the Act he had full authority 
to enforce it by any methods of Justice, I might also note that under the Act the Com- 
missioner now has full powers and I feel that so far as the Labour Department is con- 

cerned sections 4 and 5 defining our powers give us absolutely full powers to investi- 
gate providing the Government takes the matter up with full authority from the Jus- 
tice Department. 
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r of that order. Then that was revised 
In the first provision not only were the — 
d the definition of necessaries of life a 
erything, but at the same time the 
Crothers felt that the municipalities 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. How long have you had that power 2A 
ber 8th, 1918, I have forgotten the serial numbe 
again on December the 10th or the 11th, 1918. 
powers of the Labour Department revised an 
broadened so that it would practically include ev 


powers of the municipalities were broadened. Mr. 
should be given as full power as they required to investigate and to publish what they . 
considered fair prices and to bring prosecutions themselves without referring to the — 

Attorney General of the Province. They were given power to bring the matter directly 
before the Court or to call on the Minister of Labour, or upon the Attorney General — ; 
of the Province if they wished to do so. The only point left on that was that the mem- — 
bers of the local Fair Price Committee must be members or officers of the Local Coun- 


cil. But hat was a point on which there was a slight difference of opinion. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What right have you to call upon the Attorney General of the Province ?—A. 
I can merely lay the evidence before him. 

Q. You have no right to put the enforcement upon him?—A. No, the law as it : 
stands now gives the Minister of Labour the power to make an investigation. The - 
Minister of Labour cannot compel the Attorney General to do anything, but he has 
the right to do it, he can call upon him if he sees fit. This second revision of the law | 
had not any provision giving powers to the municipality to enquire into the question 
of fair price and under this Act it does make a preliminary investigation, or the Chair- 
man of the Canadian Food Board was to make investigations, without stirring up — 
public opinion. You know when you start investigating anything the public imme 
diately comes to the conclusion that there has been profiteering, that is the idea which 
prevails, there is no arguing out of the matter. So we split up the Board first to ~ 
enquire and second part to have full power of the Commission under the Enquiries Act 
and if there is any other question with regard to fair price or anything of that kind to 
refer it back to the Council which can prosecute if there has been any infringement 
or evidence of profiteering, or of combinations in restraint of the trade. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. What practical results did you get from these prosecutions, or did you have 
many such prosecutions ?—A. No, we did not. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. What practical results did you get from the investigation?—A. The Municipal 
Investigation Committee according to law are supposed to report to the Minister of 
Labour what has been investigated and-all the findings. As a matter of fact the law 
as it now stands does not require them to refer to the Minister of Labour, J think com- 
mittees have been appointed without the knowledge of the Labour Department at all — 
and many of these committees have been investigating and have not referred their 
findings to us. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. By whom were those committees appointed ?—A. By the local Municipal Came : 
ceils, they can be appointed direct by the Local Municipal Council. 


By Mr. Vien: ae 

Q. Did you find that there was much of that done?—A. I think there were about _ 

a dozen Fair Price Committees appointed and since that time there have been some. a 
other committees appointed. There has also been some investigation work done, but I _ 
cannot say that it has produced any tremendous results. In fact one of ihe most 
[Dr. R. J. McFall.J a 
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- important of these investigations that has been made was that undertaken by the city 
of Winnipeg some time ago into the price of bacon and there have been other investi- 
gations of a similar nature and, I think, it was the city of Windsor that decided to 
look into the local question between the farmers and the retailers. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. There was quite an agitation in regard to the price of bacon because the people 
of Windsor found that on the other side of the river, in Detroit, they were selling 
bacon and hams at a lower price than those articles were being sold in Windsor. That 
naturally caused a great deal of dissatisfaction in the city of Windsor. 


The GuarmMaNn: With regard to that question of municipal investigation and 
prosecution were there any prosecutions made by the Justice Department as a result 
of a report made by the Municipalities?—A. There were no references of investiga- 
tions on the part of the municipalities, as far as I know, to the Dominion directly. 
There have been prosecutions conducted by local Fair Price Commissions before the 
local authorities. I believe there was one in Alberta city where the consumers thought 
they did not get results. 

Q. What was tho result of the Winnipeg investigation?—A. Roughly speaking 
the result of the Winnipeg investigation as far as I can see, was pretty much that it 
showed up the factories up there. I have almost forgotten where I left off in the 
general discussion. What I have said I think gives you a fairly brief conception of 
the law so that I will say at the present time that the law as it stands now is ample to 
meet the situation, it gives the Minister of Labour or his Deputy, or some one appointed 
by him, the authority to make investigations into all matters pertaining to the neces- 
saries of life. . 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Have you the results of those investigations in printed form, because that is 
the question we are charged with?—A. Quite true, but I haven’t it in printed form, I 
can give you the information on any special case on any separate subject that you 
may require. 

Q. Let me ask you one question—do you enquire into the cold storage system 
throughout Canada or make inspection of them?— A. Enquiry was made by my 
predecessor, Mr. O’Connor, but we have revised the system and improved it and we 
now have a more elaborate system carried on. On coming to the facts and working 
out the question of cola storage reports, particularly in regard to its bearing with 
- relation to the work of the Canadian Food Board and its reports in the produce section 
I found that it was necessary to make some revision in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. The work that Mr. O’Cornor started, the gentleman is present himself, 
and [ will say that how he succeeded in getting so many things done under the law as 
it then existed I could never quite understand and I am satisfied that he must have 
been a pretty good man to get as many things across as he did in regard to the cold 
storage of supplies, some things were very surprising and his work with reference to 
the available supplies in cold storage are under the circumstances very satisfactory. 
The grain dealers are ever ready to give that information weekly, now we are getting 
it monthly from all the cold storage places. 

Q. You are getting it voluntarily?—A. There is a law but we do not have to pro- 
-secute in order to get the information in connection with the grain industry, but I 
_ think we will have to prosecute some cold storage concerns before we have done. 

I had better explain the matter of the relation of that report to the Canadian 
- Food Board report first. It is very difficult to follow any definite cleavage on this 
_ thing, to follow a definite programme of speaking. The report as called for by Mr. 
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O’Connor, passed upon what you call the cold storage men. It was really the chief es 
products, wholesalers and packers—to report monthly what stocks a man had on hand a 
in his warehouse, whether he owned them or not, and what stocks in Canada he owned, 4 
whether they were in his warehouse or wherever they were. : 


By the Chairman: a 
Q. Are the figures accurate?—A. I will come to that a little bit ee Up to 
that time, as far as I know, there was no verification of those figures. Mr. O’Connor 4 
is here and can speak as to that. As far as I know there was no verification of that he 
report up to that time. I made a definite division in that, and made them report to 
me all of the chief cold storage plants, got a list from every source from which I could a 
get it, and got a very much larger list than the Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner 
had. I made them report to me what stocks they had in their warehouse, whether 
they owned them or some one else owned them. That is rather a technical matter 
which I would expect to get in the first statement, but since the cold storage men did 
not give it in the second or third statement, I must explain a little further. There are a 
publie cold storages, such as Gould in Montreal, who, I believe, own nothing of what 
they store, but simply store for others. There is another) cold storage firm there, Lobell _ 
and Christmas, which stores everybody’s goods and stores for themselves. They may 
store for P. Burns, and probably do. Now in the past the report included that double — 
report—stocks owned by you, no matter where they are, and stocks in your possession, — 4 
no matter by whom they are owned. I made a separation and asked Lobell and Christ- 
mas to report everything they had, and I asked Burns to report what he had in his own 
warehouse. It meant a great deal of correspondence and I did get what I wanted 
from them. One time Burns reported to me, and I said they had reported incorrectly, _ 
and théy said no, and I said I had evidence that! they had, and they said, ‘‘ We reported 
every pound we owned.” That was exactly what I did not ask for. They reported 
what Lobell and;Christmas reported and we were getting a duplication, and they gave 
me my information although reports were from exactly opposite points of view. 
Every man who owned goods had to take out a license and report his sales in produce 
month by month. There were twenty columns and it was some job to fill them out, and 
was a pretty good catch on them—pretty nearly as good as an inspection. There was — 
an inspection made in connection with the Board. We compiled the old style reports 
of the visible supplies, and the cost of labour, showing what goods were in cold storage. _ 
We compiled the reports from the Canada Food Board of its hundreds of licenses, 
showing what goods were owned by wholesalers in the country. Mr. Ballantyne, who 
was Chairman of the Produce Section of the Canada Food Board, and I talked the 
matter over, and we came to the conclusion in the early part of the summer that the 
report in the end of May was full of duplications. I took the matter up with the 
Board and we revised the thing and found that there was a difference of perhaps five _ 
per cent—not more. I had evidence, as you see, taking those visible supplies of what 
was in each warehouse, and what was owned by each wholesaler, and comparing those, i, 
I found. that as a rule there was a close correspondence between the two. To my mind ~ 
that was a very good evidence that we were getting close to the actual facts, perhaps a 
as close as it is possible to get statistically, because the man who says his statistics 
are 100 per cent perfect—well, do not call him before you to give evidence, because his _ 
evidence will not be worth listening to. ey 

Q. Have you made any inspection in order to check the reports made by the cold 
storage warehouses?—A. I have entered into negotiations for such inspections, So 
far I have made no such inspections. a 
Q. I do not mean personally, but have you any inspectors in your Department E 
—A. [have not. I have entered into negotiations with the Dairy and the Cold Storagq 
Commission that they will put two inspectors in the field to inspect. During th days 
of the Canada Food Board, being an officer there, I knew that the ea 
. , reports handed in _ 
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to the Canadian Food Board, which were corroborative evidence of my reports, were 
in certain cases sample inspections but not in every instance—because that would be 
impossible—but they were in certain instances, and being sample inspections, and 
being subject to inspection at any time we had corroborative evidence. 

Q. They were inspected by the Food Board?—A. Yes, and I have made arrange- 
ments some months ago with the Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner to have 
inspections made. He has a man in the field now. The matter has not gone as far as I 
want it. 


Mr. McCoia: We all enjoy the information we are getting from this gentleman, 


but would it not be advisable to shorten the experiences and give us some concrete 


cases where he thinks injustice is being done, so that we could take advantage of his 
evidence by subpcenaing the man we want to bring before the Committee, so as to get 
down a little closer to what we want to arrive at. 

The Onamman: I think we will allow Dr. McFall to lay down the basis, as Mr. 
Gillivray is not here— 


Dr. McFatu: He has been requested and has promised to do work for me on this 
matter, and I happen to know that his report on this line is not ready. I just say 
that for your information. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make to help on the work of the Committee ?—A. 
Oh, I have a lot. If I may say one further word in regard to the report with refer- 
ence to dairy products in cold storage, the idea seems to be in your mind, which is 
also in mine, there is an absolute necessity of further inspection of those reports 
unquestionably, and J have entered into arrangements to have that done as soon as 
possible. During the latter days, when the reports were going ahead from the Canada 
Food Board, an inspection was being made by the Canada Food Board, the matter 
was not as pressing although it is extremely pressing today. 

By Mr. Vien: How long ago did you make these arrangements?—A. Some months 
ago, about the time the Canada Food Board was disappearing. 

Q. How long ago?—A. About three months. Mr. Ruddick, I believe, is: waiting 
on the legislation. 


Q. Has any inspection taken place since?—A. One of,the inspectors is out on 
the field all the time. - 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Do his inspections bear out the report?—A. Well, he has not discovered any 
serious discrepancies so far. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He only reports as to quantities—A. I could talk all morning and perhaps all 
afternoon on the subject of dairy products, but I think it is very inadvisable that we 
should do so. I merely want to say that up to several months ago, about February, 
when the Food Board staff was going out, we had corroborative evidence from all 
hands, including inspectors. When that staff was disappearing I entered into negotia- 
tions with the Dairy and Cold ‘Storage Commissioner, who would be the permanent 


official, because I was only a temporary official to carry on that work so that you see 


exactly where we stand along that line. Now then to take up another matter, let me 
take up the matter of coal— 


: By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you make any data of the result of your investigations?—A. With regard 


to cold storage? 
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Q. Yes.—A. They are given to the Canadian Press, Limited, every month et oe 
eraph form, it is sent out as quickly as possible and the producers, the pro os ee 4 
ers, the wholesalers, have come to consider this as very valuable to themse ves, and 
with very few exceptions they would like to continue. They are depending ba a 
statistics for guidance in their operations and it shows what is the opinion of those 4 
who know best the value of that line of work. At the time of my appointment the © : 
statistical work was put over under my charge and I 
sources regarding coal under the license and report system; the whole control of coal 
was put under one organization which was run directly by Mr. McAllister and ee 
under my supervision. We handle 13.000 reports every month and if we make some “ 
mistake in handling so many reports it would presumably be forgiven. Through our 
position we keep in touch with the mining situation; we get reports from the Mines 
in Canada and through our office at Pittsburg we keep in touch with the price at the 
mines in the United States, following the coal right up to our border, we have regular 
reports from the importers and wholesalers, we get a monthly report from every retail 
dealer in the Dominion. To bear out as to whether or not these reports were accurate 
the Local Fuel Commissioners reported their prices to us, we also get reports from the 
correspondents of the Labour Gazette, so that we have absolutely official information 
as to the price of cqal on both sides of the line. In that way we not only have the — 
monthly report, we have also the annual reports of the various concerns as well, and if — 5 
there happen to be any miners or wholesalers that were not living up to the regula- 
tions we were able to furnish the evidence. The accounts of the coal importers andthe 
large sellers in Montreal, were all audited under the direct supervision of the man who 
did that work for the Federal Administration in the United States. Mr. McGrath 
gave him what information he had and I gave him all that we had so that a thorough _ 
investigation of the books of the coal importers in Montreal was made to ascertain 
whether or not they had observed the regulations. Mr. McGrath can give you the 
evidence regarding that, but it showed that they had played the game. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Are you following that system at the present time?—A. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Davidson, we are not continuing it with the same force that we were formerly employ- 
ing. I will come to that in a very few minutes. That shows that, as it worked out — 
that information was used with good effect through the Provincial and the local 
representatives. 

Now during the last summer and early fall we found that as far as retailers were 
concerned. that they were proceeding to take a very much larger margin than they had 
been taking previously, 


By Mr. McCoig: Bai 


Q. Was not that about the time the department sent out a warning that there 
was going to be a skortage in coal and every person proceeded to stock up with it?-— 
A. Possibly there was, I do not know that that actually happened, but I think every- 
body was of the opinion that coal was going to be short and we know from reportsin _ 
the office that in some instances the retailers were proceeding to take decidedly more 4 
than they had taken before. 

Mr. Euuer: I have here an article written by Mr. Payne of Ottawa which appear- 
ed in the Toronto Globe and in that article he’states that in 1918 there were 1 409,000 
more tons of anthracite coal brought into the Dominion of Canada than were brane = 
in in 1917 and the price of coal at the mine was only 70c. per ton greater and yet the "y 
average cost of coal to the importer during the fiscal year ended March 31st 1919 was _ 
$5.51 per ton or only 70c. greater than it was in 1913 before the war.. ‘i 
that the retail price advanced during the same time in Ottawa from 
and he summed it up in this way; that the increase in the cost of co 
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S aan net explain the advance in the retail price in Canada.—A. I think that Mr. Payne 
has probably done something like what he did with regard to the cold storage when 
he published in the Toronto Globe a statement that there were so many millions of 

pounds of bacon in cold storage and in order to make up that total he added up what 

was in cold storage and also that which was in the process of curing. I presume he 
has taken these figures:from the census. 

Q. Have you any information as to whether the retail dealers in Canada advanced 
the charge, the price, to the consumer more than he was justified in doing by the con- 
dition of the market?—A. That is just what we were coming to, that we found in the 
early fall, last fall, that they were proceeding to take decidedly more. I went into 
pretty nearly 100 cases in the province of Ontario and I saw when I investigated into 
the price, mind you we have only power to investigate and get evidence, the people 
who had the power to use that evidence was the organization and I put it up to the 
Fuel Controller, Mr. McGrath, who was absolutely in a position to do anything he 
desired in connection with that matter. I am not now under oath but I would say the 
same if I were under oath. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


(. Were the reports made to Mr. McGrath of the very wide spread in prices at 
Dundas, Toronto, and other places, and he took no action whatever? A. If you are 
referring to a particular place I would have to refer to my records before answering, 
because I cannot speak of particular cities from memory. I am speaking generally 
now, but my records are available at any time if you wish to see them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your general information would you say that there were a large number 
of cases come under your observation where the spread was greater in your judgment 
than it should have been?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you know of any action having been taken to remedy that?—A. Yes, I am 
coming to that as fast as I can. AsI say, I found that evidence and wrote a strong 
letter to the Fuel Controller, and I told him in that letter that the matter was getting 
very serious, that I had been appointed by the Government, and that I was responsible 
and that if action was not taken immediately on my letter I would lay the matter 
before the Minister of Labour with a recommendation that it be published. Action 
was taken and the work was put more fully in my office under Mr. McAllister than it 
had ever been before and the evidence was put up directly to the Provincial and Local 
authorities. Now all that evidence has been placed before the local authorities and I 
regret to say that in many instances the local authority sent word back that he thought 
I was unduly hard on the retailer and that he was justified in his charges; instead of 
that it was quite apparent that the local retailer had made in many cases much higher 

_ than he had been making before. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Have you any information which would show what it cost the retailer in the 
city of Ottawa to lay down coal in this city and what he sold it for?—A. Absolutely, 
every car of coal, either anthracite or bituminous; if you want to take that up I can 
give you that evidence to-morrow. The evidence is all there and all the information 
and it will show you just exactly what is being done in that respect. 


By the Chawman: 


— —- Q. You have not that information here now?—-A. You know, gentlemen, there 
are great differences in regard to the cost of fuel by reason of the local conditions. 
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Q. I mean in the city of Ottawa?—A. That can be worked out, I have not it with E. 
me, but it can be brought down before this Committee. ; 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Has it ever been worked out separately to show the difference between the cost 


to the dealer and what the consumer pays?—A. Yes. eon oe a 
; Q. Have you got that information?—A. I have not it with me but it is available. 


By the Chawman: i 
Q. Would it not be well that the Committee should ask Dr. McFall to specify 
some vital centres and to give information with regard to the prices at those places. 


Mr. Stepuens: I was going to suggest on this point, I think perhaps it might be © 
done this way, that we ask Dr. McFall, to present us with a statement showing the 
difference between the cost to the importer, where we import coal I suppose in dealing 
with Ontario and Quebec that would cover it, anthracite and bituminous; the cost 
laid down for instance at Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, and also the city of Quebec. _ 
Those will be typical cities and in each case he might show also the cost to the consu- 
mer in those cities and I was going also to interject this suggestion that Dr. McFall fee. 
should at the same time give us a statement showing the average for a number of years, 
the average prices of wholesalers and retailers, I think very strongly on this point. 
But the main thing is to get the cost of the coal laid down in Canada and the cost to 
the consumer showing the spread and that statement should also cover the prices for 
the year say of 1913, a typical year before the war?—A. We could not do that. 

Q. You could not do that?—A. Of course we do not have the records reaching 
that far back. 

Mr. O’Connor: I think there are records there showing that. 

Wirness: Does it go that far back Mr. O’Connor? 

Mr. O’Connor: The figures for 1913 are there—A. Probably they are, as farasI 
am concerned I will say that the wholesale and retail prices reaching back for a long 
period of time are available. oe 

Q. That would not be sufficient to give the price of the wholesaler, what we want — 
is the price which the consumers paid and we want an explanation of the spread in — 
that price; we want to know why that spread occurred—A. Mr. Chairman, might I 
make this suggestion, I would like very much if you would appoint a sub-committee 
of three or four who would visit my office and ask for any information you want and) 
I will be glad to give it to you. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 

Q. We want you to bring it here—A. I am willing to do what you request but I _ 

was opening up everything to you, that is all. a 

Hon. Mr. Fretpine: Might I suggest that while these events of the past are deeply - 4 

interesting what we are concerned in is the situation now; now is the accepted time. 
The Cuairman: Concentrate on the year ending March 31st, 1919. 


By Mr. Devlin: : ao 

Q. Now that you have dealt with the matter of coal, the Chairman has asked you 

what action the Government or your Department are taking apart from the one you “a 

mentioned, which was well known, Mr. O’Connor going into the price of bacon, what _ 

other action have you taken in connection with the price of the necessities of life? 

A. I mentioned one a few minutes ago, in regard to the price of gasoline which _ 
meant the saving of three-quarters of a million of dollars. 4 

Q. What have you done with regard to coal?—A. At the beginning of last year 

we found things were running away and we took immediate action. TI fee] satisfied e 
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with the result of our work, there were no prosecutions, but we achieved good results 
in fixing a margin for coal, a close margin. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. What would you think was a reasonably close margin?—A. It was fixed by law 
at 50c. net, of course a close margin would have to be worked out on the basis, we would 
» have to ascertain what the local charges were in order to determine what the close price 
would be at any one place. 

Q. Take Montreal and Toronto what was the close margin in those two places ?— 
A. I cannot tell you that information from memory. 

Q. But do you know what was their average gross margin?—A. I do not want to 
give any prices for particular places from memory. 

Q. But generally ?—A. I cannot give it to you because I have not the information 
with me. . 

- Q. What percentage of profit do you allow the retailer?—A. It was not a question 
of percentage, Mr. McGrath fixed that 90 cents a ton net profit, so that we had to 
ascertain what was the cost of doing business in order to arrive at the selling price. 

Q. At what periods would you get that information?—A. The reports were con- 
tinued from month to month. 

~Q. But you had no prosecutions?—A. No prosecutions were made, no. 

Q. Everybody bowed to your decision?—A. J had found that the fear of publicity 
in these matters, if you actually had the facts, was more potent than the courts. 

Q. Must I take it for granted that no coal dealer in Canada made more than the 
profit that was allowed?—A. No, you must not, because in some instances they have 
been required to restore what they have taken unlawfully. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the Fuel Controller’s organization. 

Q. Without litigation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Are the coal dealers now restricted to fifty cents profit?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Did they restore that to the man who bought the coal?—A. There were some 
instances of it. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. There is no restriction now?—A. They are practically in abeyance, if they are 
not dead. 


“By Mr. Vien: 


Q. In how many instances were they compelled by your office to pay the profits 
back?—A. I cannot answer that statement. 

Q. Were there many instances of it?—A. Not many instances. The rule was 
this: That if we found they were transgressing we would give them warning. If they 
failed to come down to a reasonable margin, we would take steps to establish a gross 
margin, and the establishment of a gross margin in almost every case brought them 

to time. 

Q. In how many cities did you establish a gross margin?—A. We kept them down 
as closely as possible. 

Q. In how many cities?—A. Not many, I presume not more than a dozen and a 
half. Mr. Magrath and I talked it over very carefully and we did not establish a 
gross margin any more frequently than we had to, owing to this fact; that the fellow 
in the town who was charging less than the gross margin had actually come to the 
gross margin. 
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By Mr. Euler: : . 
Q. Why did you discontinue?—A. Because the Food Controller’s office went ons 


of existence. : : a 
Q. All these offices have died?—A. On the Ist of April I was informed by the — 


Government that my office was dead, and my staff disappeared. J am ppse to cover 4 
the ground as well as I can. I may say that on the Ist of May I was told to go to 


work again, having been told the work was practically done. On the Ist of May Baa 


was ordered to select men from any branch of the Civil Service I possibly could to 
act as expert advisers, and since the Ist of May I have been working just as fast 3 
and as hard as J could, and have blazed the way ahead for you gentlemen or the a 
Government, as rapidly as I can, and we have some interim reports already completed 
and we have others in progress. Shall I sketch out in general what I have done there? ‘a 


#, 


By Mr. Davidson: : 


Q. Would it not be well to follow the fuel control as well as you ean? Have you 
done anything in reference to that?—A. Mr. O’Connor, who was with the Fuel Con- — 
troller, can come before you and give you that information. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Your work has been chiefly statistical work?—A. Quite largely, yes, but not 
solely statistical, because here perhaps I had better give you another instance— a 
By Mr. Vien: i a 
Q. What else besides statistics?—A. Let me give you an example. I found that — 
in the city of Halifax the price of bread retail was 13 cents, whereas in Ottawa it 
was 11 cents. I found that that was due to two facts; one was that the retail dealers — 
got together-and put their names on a paper saying that on and after a certain date © 
they would not handle bread unless they got so much for handling it, an act which 
was absolutely contrary to the law. I also found that the bakers of Halifax got — 
together—they admit the facts—last August and agreed that they would raise the — 
price of bread to 11 cents a loaf. Formerly they had been selling it for 10 cents a — 
loaf, and one of the principal bakers down there told me he could have sold bread very - 
nicely at 10 cents a loaf but he went in with his competitors and they fixed the price — 
at 11 cents, and since the bakers fixed the price at 11 cents, making an illegal combine 
under the law, the retailers made their combine saying they would not handle bread — 
unless they got so much. That brought the price up to 13 cents in Halifax, whereas 
it should have been 11 cents, just as it was before. That matter is in the hands yee 

the Justice Department. ‘ ee 


By Me Devin: “ a 


Q. That is where it should have been; that is under the Combines Act?—A. That 
is under the Minister of Labour too. ; ee 


Sek piece be 


& 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is the Justice Department investigating?—A. No, they are not investigating. — 
They have the facts before them. : Bae 
Q. But they have not acted?—A. It is not the fault of the Justice Department, — 
for this reason: thatthe matter was only handed by the Minister of Labour to the _ 
Minister of Justice within a very short time. eee 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And they still continued to sell at that price?—A. Yes. a 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How long has that situation continued?—A. That situation has continued for, 


I think it was last August or September the bakers had their combine. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. At what date was the information given?—A. The information was handed 
over to the Minister of Justice by the Minister of Labour since the 1st of May. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. How do you explain the long delay?—A. You will have to ask the Minister 
of Labour. I made our report to the Minister of Labour immediately after my visit to 
Halifax in February of this year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. On your investigation did you find the cost of flour was greater in Halifax 
than in Ottawa?—A. Normally the price of flour in Halifax would have been 25 cents 
greater than in Ottawa on account of the freight rates. It happens in Halifax to-day 
that they are buying what was destined for export at 60 cents lower than the whole- 
-sale rates, strictly cash, in carload lots. That is indicative of the milling situation. 
It is the fact that flour is sold for export at 60 cents a barrel less than for home 
consumption. 

Q. How do you explain that?—A. I would have great difficulty in explaining that, 
except that the price domestically is too high. Perhaps there is not so much difficulty in 
explaining it. I think it does not require any explanation because the price of flour, 
in my opinion, is too high. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. How do you explain the fact that it is sold for export purposes at a lower 
rate than for home consumption?—A. Well, the price of flour in Canada for domestic 
consumption is fixed by the Government on the advice— 

Q. When?—A. It has been varied several times. 

Q. Who recommended the price?—A. E. R. MacDonald, Milling Expert for the ° 
Canada Food Board. 


Mr. Stevens: We are not here for the purpose of talking about these things, we 
want to get a series of facts, and if the witness does not want to answer the questions 
he need not do so.—A. I will be very glad to answer any questions you ask, 

Q. Is it not true that the Government fixed the spread, and not the price?—A. 
That is what I thought, it will take a little time to explain that and I think perhaps 
it is worth your while that I should do so. 


The Cuamrman: Excuse me just a moment, I do not wish to interfere in what is 
being said, or anything else the Committee does, but it does occur to me that we had 
better endeavour to concentrate on some one thing. I think we have gone very wide 
afield this morning, we have been going over a great many things but we have not 
landed anywhere it seems to me. The point is that it is now only five minutes to 
one and the committee will only be sitting a few minutes longer and there are 
matters which we must determine with regard to our next meeting and what we are 
going to do. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. When was that combine formed by the Halifax stations?—A. That combine 
was formed they tell me in August or September, but we did not get evidence from 
it immediately of course. 
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Q. August or September, 1918?—A. Yes, but the evidence of it first came In a 
November or December. 

Q. Well, hold on, you say that the evidence about the 
until November or December, it is now running three o ; 
enquired into it?—A. I can tell you this, that the country 1s 
things, some of it you discover and some of it you do not. af : ‘ : 

Q. The prices of bread which you say should have been 11 cents was 13 cents in 1 
August last; does it continue at that price to-day?—A. It does. ioe E: 

Q. So that condition hes existed and has been known to the authorities a s 
August last and the Halifax people are still paying two cents per loaf extra?—A. a 
They are. “ 


se things did not come in 
y four months since you © 
absolutely full of such — 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. When was it known to you?-A. I did not know of that evidence, Mr. 
Davidson, until February last at which time I was able to get away from my other 
duties and go down there and make a personal investigation. Immediately on my ~ 
return I wrote the matter up and presented it to my superior. 

Q. And you found the same thing in other cities?A. I found in the city of 
Saint John that the wholesale price there was 12 cents while the wholesale price in 
Halifax was 11 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you not state a moment ago that bread was being sold at Halifax at 
13 cents?—A. That was the retail price. : 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What is the price of bread in Ottawa?—A. 10 cents wholesale and 11 cents 
retail. : 

Q. So that it is selling at two cents more in Halifax?—A. And in the city of St. 
John it is selling retail at 14 cents. 

Q. What is the price in Toronto?—A. 18 cents. 

Q. The same as Ottawa’—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is in spite of the fact that flour is in Halifax and is here?—A. That 
is only an isolated case. ‘oe 
Q. But as a matter of fact it is cheaper?—A. I am not defending Halifax in — 
any way. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Are the size of the loaves the same?—A. They happen to be in this case. 


By the Chairman: ‘Ca 
Q. Before we excuse Dr. McFall, I presume that the Committee want to pro-- | 
ceed with his examination and he will be referred to the committee to-morrow.—A. % 
Might I say one or two general words for your general guidance and it is to this _ 
end that over a long period of years we have seen a good many annual balances and 
statements of profit and loss accounts from different firms and which have been _ 
examined but I have not as many as I want for the reason that it was not uniform _ 
until the present time and, for example, in the wholesale groceries it was only the 
big fellovs and not the small fellows that were covered, but we have now made _ 
arrangements with one of the largest accountant firms in the Dominion to analyse 2 
these reports for a period of seven years. That is one thing we are gettin 
your coriittee. The packers will be ready very soon for you, we want 
by degrees. We are also getting the millers’ statement ready and the ret 
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particularly in regard to food stuffs, the manufacturers, the wholesalers and the 
retailers prices all these will be available for your use. 

_ Mr. Nespsirt: No matter what your figures are I want to see some of these men, 
the wholesalers, and the millers myself. 


Witness retired and the Committee adjourned. 


Fripay, June 6, 1919. 


The Special Committce appointed for the purpose of inquiring into prices charged 
throughout Canada for foodstuffs and other necessaries of living met at 11 a.m. in 
the House of Commons Chamber, the Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nicholson (Algoma) pre- 
siding. 

Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
Euler, Fielding, Hocken, McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman), Reid (Mackenzie), 
Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Stevens, Sutherland, and Vien. 


Dr. McF atu called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Dr. McFall, if you will proceed with your statement, the Committee is 
ready. When the Committee arose, you were dealing with the question of bread.—A. 
I believe we were discussing the Halifax bread situation and particularly I was men- 
tioning that we had put up to the Justice Department the fact that there was a 
combination in the city of Halifax among retail merchants, which was promoted by 
Mr. J. Cuthbertson Doyle, Secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association. The combi- 
nation agreement stated that the retailers, who affixed their names to the paper, would 
not handle bread unless they could get twenty per cent for handling it. That meant 
two cents a loaf virtually. This matter was put up to the Master Bakers’ Association, 
if my memory serves me correctly, first—this first came to have an active effect on the 
price of bread immediately after the explosion at which time the retailers interested 


thought that the bakers should allow them at least two cents a loaf for carrying bread 


in stock. At that time the bakers brought their prices down so that the prices became 
ten cents wholesale and twelve cents would be charged retail. This immediately fol- 
lowed the explosion. Then the bakers except Lynch were very much dissatisfied with 


‘that and at last succeeded in forming an association of their own either in August or 


’ September. There was no written record kept of it. The year was 1918. 


_ retail stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Who told you this?—A. I got this directly from them. Lynch admitted it in 
the presence of witnesses. As far as the Retail Merchants’ Association is concerned 
I had the matter committed to writing. JI have to speak from memory. In August 
or September the master bakers got together and decided that they were not getting 
enough for bread. They wanted eleven cents wholesale, but they could not induce 
Lynch at first to come in with them. At last Lynch came in, stating that he would 
charge eleven cents along with the rest of them. They could not do without him. That 


is the general Halifax situation. In St. John the situation is— 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Before you leave Halifax, when the Retail Grocers’ Association insisted on 
twenty per cent for handling bread, did that mean that the bakers in their local de- 
liveries raised the prices to the consumer to correspond with those charged in the 
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By Mr. McCoig: Pe Fi 

Q. They wanted two cents a loaf for handling it?—A. Yes, for handling it. ‘That | 
was the retailers’ margin. : ess a 
Q. They didn’t carry it to the customers 2—A. They delivered a certain amount — 


of it. 3 
Q. Most of the bread men delivered to the customers. What would they get — 


for bread sold directly to the customers?—A. Tf they delivered it they would get 
thirteen cents; the retailers had to demand this of the bakers because otherwise the 
bakers could make it only one cent spread on the retail end. They asked. for two 
cents spread for retailing. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That all applies to Halifax. Do you know yourself the cost of manufacture to 
the baker of the bread? The prices of flour at that particular time?—A. So far as 
Halifax is concerned I have no facts here. The prices varied. Lynch informed me 
he could make good money selling bread at ten cents wholesale. His competitors said 
they could not. He was very well satisfied that if he had continued to sell bread at 
that price he would have made a lot of money. He and his manager said that the 
reason other men did not make money was because they did not attend to business. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What hindered them ? 


By Mr. Davidson: | 

The difference between Halifax and Ottawa leads me to ask what elements make __ 

it more expensive in Halifax than here?—A. Flour and other ingredients, baking 
charges, overhead, certain amounts on delivery are all taken into consideration in our | 
computations of cost. 


By Mr. Stevens: =e 

Q. Magnitude of business is a factor also, I suppose?—A. Yes, that has an effect 

on the overhead. The system of cost reporting was inaugurated by the Cost of Living 
Branch some time ago. Unfortunately that has not been inspected. Even with the 
Cold storage staff there has not been as much inspection as I would like. We should 
send men into the fields to sce that the reports are right. I did not want to send any 
one until I got a man suited to the work. I now have such a man in the field. | 


By Mr. Davidson: | 
i 
1 
; 


Q. You made no inquiries except from Mr. Lynch?—A. We have all the certified 
reports fom the bakers. They show the cost of making bread in Halifax. I have sent 
Mr. Lynn, a competent man, to go into the books of the companies. According to 
their own statements it would -cost them somewhere around eleven cents to produce 
the bread, including interest on the investment. Lynch said he could make good 
money on ten cents. 

By Mr. Vien: f 

Q. How much profit were they making at eleven cents?—A. Mr. Lynch said he 
is making a very good profit on his investment at ten cents. ; 

Q. But he did not say how much per loaf?—A. Per loaf it would not amount to _ 
much. If a man made a cent a loaf he would be making good money over all expenses. _ 

Q. What percentage were they making in selling bread at eleven cents?2—A, It 
would vary from factory to factory. ‘Some state they suffered loss at ten cents. 
Our schedules show a profit for bread which they made at eleven cents. Mr. Lynn : 
found that the reports furnished us were not correct, that they were inflating the j 


elements of cost. I sent him through the West to go after the matter more carefully. 
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Q. We want to get at the cost to the producer of bread. Have you information in 


‘your possession to tell us how much that bread was costing the baker at that time ?— 


A. Yes, I have the certified records in my office from representative bakers throughout 
the Dominion, saying what it cost them to produce the bread. 

Q. We are now talking of the specific cost in Halifax, can you tell the Committee 
how much you have found out that that bread was costing the baker ?—A. Not offhand, 
but I can get these records. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He has just said they showed a cost of ten cents. Mr. Lynch was making a 
profit at ten cents. Others said they needed eleven cents. 


By Mr. Reid (Mackenzie) : 


Q. Did Mr. Lynch say what profit he was making?—A. Yes, we have reports for 
each month. 


Mr. Dovetas (Strathcona): These things are no use unless you put them on paper. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A summary of this would be that your investigations in Halifax show that by 
a combination of producers of bread the price of bread was increased from ten to 
eleven cents.—A. Yes, to cover the inefliciencies of some of the bakers. 

Q. And that by a further combination of retailers a further spread of one cent 
was placed on the retail price. The bakers placed a cent and the retailers a cent. And 
formerly the retail price had been eleven cents. The retail price at one time was 
twelve cents, and what I really said is that in Ottawa and Montreal they were selling 
bread at eleven cents and making good money at it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The wholesale price was ten cents, and Dr. McFall said that the retail price 
had been eleven cents.—A. I said ten cents and twelve cents immediately following 
the fire, it changed, and changed and changed. 


Mr. STEVENS: This increase of one cent by the retailers was made in order that 
they could get more than a spread of one cent. They formed a combination about 
the time of the fire, and got a spread of two cents. Then the wholesaler added one 
cent, and the retailers one cent, making the spread still two cents, and making the 
price thirteen cents. 


The Cuamman: And an increase of two cents to the ultimate consumer. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Did not the manufacturers deliver bread to the retailers as well as to the 
eustomers?—A. Yes. Some delivered only to the retailers, for example, Lynch. 
Q. The manufacturers charged the customer two cents more when delivered than 


he charged the retailer. But, as a matter of fact, he delivered to all?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Lynch delivered only to the retailer and the other bakers delivered to the 
retailer and some to the customer. <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
They got a spread of two cents, that is all. 
Mr. Dovueias (Strathcona): Mr. , a local grocer, said that it had been 


suggested that the retailers of Ottawa should ask for a two-cent spread. The matter 
came up at their meeting and they decided against it. 
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By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. There was one efficient baker who could sell bread at ten cents and make a 
profit. He was forced into a combination to make his price one cent higher, and all 
the bread consumed by the public in Halifax was increased one cent by the bakers, 
and thus the retailer added another cent.—A. The retailer added his other cent before 
that. 

Q. One cent increase on the loaf by reason of the combination?—A. One cent by 
one combination and one cent by another combination. 

Mr. Nessirt: We have to bear in mind that the man Lynch was only selling to 
the retailer which was less expensive than delivering to the consumer. 


Mr. Vien: It comes to the same thing. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What do you suggest as a remedy for this condition? In other words, what 
action would you suggest that this Committee could take or what recommendation 
should it make to Parliament to prevent an unfair or unjust increase in the price of 
bread?—A. I would make the same suggestion as I did last fall, when it looked as 
though this state of affairs obtained all over the Dominion, and bread was going up 
everywhere. I suggested that Canada should follow the plan suggested in the United 
States by the Food Administration but which I understand was not enforced, that 
bread should not be increased in price providing the retailer would still be getting one 
cent a loaf for handling the bread. 

Q. The opinion of the Cost of Living Branch, then, is that a cent a loaf spread 
is sufficient for retailers—A. That was the opinion of the United States authorities. 

Q. Have you any evidence to give before us to show that that is a sufficient spread 
in Canada?—A. The fact that they are doing it in so many cities already is fairly 
good evidence. I don’t see how I could bring actual proof one way or the other beyond 
that. : 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. But in ordinary circumstances fixing the retail profit at one cent a loaf would 
meet the situation?—A. The United States Administration issued that as information 
which they said should be kept in mind in enforcing prices, but they did not do it. 

Q. You should have brought all these documents, especially with regard to Hali- 
fax.—A. You must remember that some of these have already been transmitted to 
Halifax. 

Q. You have copies?—A. The original file has gone to the Justice Department. 
I did not keep copies of all of it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Would you recommend to the Committee that these parties should be prose- 
cuted for forming a combination?—A. I have already recommended that these parties 
should be prosecuted, and the Justice Department is proceeding against them. ; 

Q. If the price of wheat is fixed as in the last few years, that should influence the 
price of flour?—A. No, not in itself. 

Q. The price is fixed, is it not ?— 

The Cuamman: I think you will find the price of flour was fixed. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If the price of flour is fixed, is it not possible to arrive at some ; 
i e 
cost to the wholesale baker 2—Absolutely. idea of the 
Q. Well, what price do you suggest that, according to your infoy : 
s > ‘ e s b rmat 
be fair to Halifax?—aA. I really think that so far as the city of Halifax con nome 
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the wholesale price should be placed at ten and a half cents and the retail price at 
twelve cents. I asked the bakers to put that in effect last fall, and they did not do it. 
By Mr. J. E. Sinclair (P.E.1.): 

Q. In, regard to the bakers in Halifax, you said that Mr. Lynch only delivered to 
retailers, while others delivered to the trade direct?—A. Yes, and of course they got 
two cents a loaf more from the consumers. 

By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You said you made a report on your findings. How long ago?—A. With re- 
gard to Halifax, it was made about the end of February. I was down there in February 


and it was immediately following that that I made the report. I sent it to the Minister 
of Labour. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. And the said Minister sent it to the Justice Department early in May ?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You said this morning that the Justice Department had the matter in hand to 


make a prosecution. How long have they had the matter in hand?—A. Not more 


than a matter of a few weeks ago. 

Q. What steps have been taken?—A. They have put the matter in the hands of 
their representatives in Halifax. 

Q. Has any action been taken ?—A. I do not know whether they have proceeded 
to Court yet or not. I presume they will immediately. : 

The Chairman then read a telegram which had been received from the Council 
at Fort William. This telegram stated that the Council had appointed a Fair Trades 
Inquiry Committee and were compiling data. They had not, however, advanced suffi- 


- ciently to submit evidence of overcharging. The telegram asked if it was desired that 


the Committee as constituted should proceed and whether it could assist the Parlia- 

mentary Committee in any way. The telegram was signed by Mr. H. Murphy, Mayor 

of Fort William. It was decided to ask the Fort William Committee to send reports. 
By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You have now given us some information as to the relative price of bread 
existing in one place in Canada, namely, Halifax. Have you inquired into the general 


‘situation throughout ‘Canada?—A. Regarding bread? Yes. 


Q. Have you reported to the Justice Department any other cases of combinations 
than that existing in Halifax?—A. No, I have not reported any other combinations. 
It is very difficult to get evidence of the existence of combinations. Mr. Lynn found 
there was one in the city of St. John. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Did you find any other?—A. He is looking just now. He is making a direct 
“nquiry on the spot. That is the only way to get evidence of the existence of a com- 
‘bination and some times it cannot be proved then even when it exists. . 

Q. Have any investigations been made as to the price of flour? Its price was fixed. 
Did you recommend fixing the price of bread in the various localities?—A: I did. It 
was practically to the effect that the retailers’ margin should be fixed at one cent. 

Q. Did you fix the price at which it should be sold in various cities in Canada 
during your term of office?—A. I did not make that recommendation. I said the 
price should not be advanced beyond the spread of one cent. 

Q. But what is the practical result of your work?—A. The practical result is that 
the price of flour in Canada was higher than in the United States, and according to 
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the best evidence the price of bread in Canada now is lower than in the United States, — 
owing to the fact that we have been gathering information with regard to the cost of 
production of bread in Canada and have published these facts regularly. 7 
Q. Have you made any recommendation that the price of bread be fixed ata 
certain figure in any city in Canada?—A. I have made recommendations which would 
amount to that, for the whole of Canada. I did that last fall. uf have no copy here. 
Q. Will you bring it next time you come before the Committee?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was done last fall?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What was the general nature of the recommendation ?—A. Generally speaking, 
it was that the price of bread should not be advanced in any part of Canada until the 
increasing costs of the baker showed that there would be less margin left to the retailer 
than one cent a loaf. JI mean the actual increase in cost to the baker. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. You made that recommendation to the Minister of Labour?—A. Substantially 
that. 

Q. What action was taken on that reeommendation?—A. So far as I know, none’ 
was taken. : 

Mr. Devuirx: In view of the remarks made by Dr. McFall, and in order that the - 
impression should not be given abroad that the Justice Department is negligent in its 
duty, I think that the Deputy Minister of Justice should be asked to come here and 
give his version. 

Mr. Stevens: And the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Were any steps taken to communicate that to the trade? I mean, the fact that 
you had made this recommendation that they should not advance prices unless certain © 
exceptional conditions arose. How would they know you had made such a recom-. 
mendation’—A. They would not have any means of knowing that I had made such a 
recommendation, 

Q. How would you prevent them making that advance? Did they advance, as a 
matter of fact, the prices, in your judgment ?—A. They did. 

Q. Was any step taken ‘to Jet the trade know you had formed that conclusion? 
Were they aware that there was that outstanding recommendation?—A. I gave no 
such broadcast recommendation. I had no means to do so. 

Q. They might have gone on increasing their prices without knowledge of that 
recommendation ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vien: aay 
Q. You had no control?—You were there to collect information for the benefit oy 
of the Government through the Minister of Labour?—A. You have correctly stated 5 
the situation. 
The CHAIRMAN : We have gone very exhaustively into the question of bread. If * 
we go further into that question, we should get men here who have been doing the |, 
things referred to. . 
By Mr. Vien: Thy 
Q. Have any suggestions been printed by the Labour Department giving the cost Ze 
of various foodstuffs, the cost of producing foodstuffs, and the price at which they 3 
should be sold?—A. It has been done regularly regarding bread, the cost and the prices. _ 
It was published every month. P ‘ 4 
Ay 
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By the Chairman: 


~ Q. In what shape’were they published?—A. We issued them from the office in type- 
written form and they were published by the press. Each such report only occupied 
two or three typewritten pages. They were greatly condensed. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. And these recommendations were not issued to the press?—A. Certainly not; 
they were confidential. J had absolutely no right to do so. 

Mr. Nessitr: All we can do is to expose any prices which are too high, and make 
recomméndations. There is no law except under the War Measures Act and it will go 
out of existence very soon, which would enable Dr. McFall to order retailers through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, to do this, that, or the other thing. All that 
he could do was to expose any over charges, and that is all we can do. 

Mr. McCoie:. We have here. officials of the Government who have been paid for 
making these investigations. We should not have to sit here and pull out evidence. We 
should ask them’ if they have any recommendations to give to this Committee which 
they consider are in the interests of the public. 

The CHairnman: And which would be an assistance to this Committee. 

Mr. McCoie: Let him give us the advantage of his experience. What we should 
have from the officials of the Government is what information they have received 
pertinent to this inquiry and what they would recommend as to conclusions the Com- 
mittee should endorse. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, has Dr. McFall found conditions in any other city like those he 
speaks of as existing in Halifax?—A. I have not gone so deeply into matters. I sus- 
pect they are worse in some of them. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. We have gone fully into the bread situation. Have you taken up the question 
of the profits of retail grocers, butchers, and so forth, taking it generally, first of all?— 
A. Not in general. To show the profits of retail groceries would be an almost impossible 
task. We could not get anywhere with it because of the book-keeping of the retail mer- 
chants. The trouble is, Mr. Chairman, that his books do not show the real profit for 
the year. I can give the difference between the wholesale and the retail price on any 


article. I have information as regards prices. 


Mr. Devin: I think we want actual knowledge, not so much statistics. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Have you gone into the wholesale profits in foodstuffs?—A. Yes, to a certain 
extent. We endeavoured to get information with regard to that so far as prices of 
staple articles were concerned, but you would not get anywhere on it unless you got the 
annual financial statements covering periods of years. I have some, and there will be 
more on hand to be analyzed presently. 

Q. Has it been possible to take any particular items on which there has been 
complaint and check what profit there is? Take the question of canned goods. What 
are they paying canners and selling the goods at?—A. J trust that within a few days 
Mr. McGillivray will have the information for me. He has been requested to get it. 
I have been wanting him to go into that for some time, but I was unable to get his 
time devoted to that alone. 


By Mr. Douglas (Strathcona) : 


Q. Have you any facts with regard to that?—A. Not on canned goods, but on 
other things. I have plenty of facts on meats and dairy produce. 
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Mr. McCoc:. Would it not be well to instruct Dr. MeFall to lay all pertinent 
information before the Committee? Surely it will be easy for him to give us all the 
information we want without us cross-examining him on evidence. 

The Cuairman: We might sit all summer asking questions. 

Mr. Davis: Especially about particular instances, which prove nothing. 

The Cuatrrman: If he has facts with regard to the cost of purchasing and distri- 
buting meat products, butter, eggs, poultry, staple groceries, or any article whose 
price has an important influence on the cost of living, we would be glad to get them. 
Following up individual cases will not take us very far. 

Mr. Stevens: I would suggest that Dr. McFall bring us all reports that he has 
which would be of value in considering the proper prices for foodstuffs and that these 
should be laid on the table. Either summaries or reports. 

Mr. Srxcrar (P.E.I.): Any information to show the spread between prices 
allowed in the province of Ontario to fishermen for fish and what it costs the consumer, 
I would like to have as well. 

Dr. McFatu: I have some information ready as to that, but it is not yet typed. 
When I get them ready to present to the Minister of Labour I will let you have them 
as well. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The price paid by the Ontario Government to fishermen or rather set by them 
to be paid was such a price that the Ontario Government could not get any fish. The 
fishermen were able to export at ten and twelve cents a pound higher than the Ontario 
Government was allowing. I have some information to show that the retailer was 
getting twenty.—A. Mr. Chairman, I must make a few remarks to the effect that I was 
working mostly in connection with the Fuel Controller and the Food Controller in 
getting these data. 

Q. We do not want anything you have not got, but we do want, what you have got, 
and give us what you have even if it is not as full as we might wish?—A. I am confi- 
dent that I will be able to get exactly what I think you want in time. 

Q. We eannot wait, we have to have the information quickly. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Have you anything with regard to cases of profiteering / 
The CratrMan: If so, bring it here. 


Mr. Nessirt; They can give their evidence; we can judge ourselves as to whether 
there is profiteering. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Now with regard to coal?—A. Here is a report covering the month of Decem- 
ber for four cities: Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. I want to say this to you, 
gentlemen: if I hand you prices for any one city you will be able to disprove it inside 
of half a minute, on account of the fact that there is not any one price, but many. In 
Montreal last summer, sirloin beef-steak was sold from twenty-seven and a half cents 
to forty-three cents a pound. That is an extreme instance. In Ottawa here, I have 
known sirloin steak to be selling from 25 cents to 40 cents a pound. You will find very 
likely that there has been some higher price charged than what you see there, and 
lower prices as well. These are supposed to be normal or typical cases. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Have you endeavoured to get the prices on uniform qualities of goods as far 
as possible?—A. Yes. 

The CHARMAN: Returning to coal, the cost of coal f.o.b. mines for 
in Winnipeg is $6.90 for stove $7.12, for nut $7.21. 
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Mr. Nespirr: Yow said f.o.b. mines, and then Winnipeg. Which is it? 

The Cuairman: This is coal that went to Winnipeg. This statement shows it as 
cost of coal f.o.b. mines. At Winnipeg the coal is shown $6.90 for furnace coal, $7.12 
for stove coal, and $7.21 for nut coal. 

Mr. Davis: The coal for the various cities is of different origin. One city gets its 
supply from one coal field and another from another. 

The Cuairman: We will take one city at a time. To the prices I have just given 
we must add freight charges of $4.18 to each kind of coal, and 84 cents for Dock- 
Overhead. That would make the price paid by the wholesaler $11.92 for furnace coal, 
$12.14 for stove coal, and $12.23 for nut coal. The price paid by the retailer to the 
wholesaler was $12.52 for furnace coal, $12.74 for stove coal, $12.83 for nut coal, making 
a profit of 60 cents for the wholesaler. The price paid by the consumer to the retailer 
was $15 for furnace coal, $15.25 for stove coal, and the same for nut coal. That would 
make a profit of $2.48 for the retailer on furnace coal, $2.51 per ton on stove coal, and - 
$2.42 on nut coal. We may state it roughly as that the retailer’s profit would be $2.50. 
To that we have to ada the 60 cents spread between the wholesaler and retailer. 

Hon Mr. Fietpine: Yes, 60 cents wholesale and $2.50 for the retailer. 

The CuamMan: Yes, $3.10 a ton all told. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In all probability the wholesaler had nothing but bookwork and he delivered 
from cars direct to the retailer.—A. There are brokers that do nothing at all but book it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The retailer does all the handling. The profit we have shown here covers the 
cost of delivery cleaning and everything else of the anthracite——A. I don’t think this 
coal is all from Pittsburg. It was from Pennsylvania, however. 

The CuairMan: Here are the costs for Toronto. The cost of coal going to Toronto 
f.o.b. mines was $5.62 for furnace coal, $6.42 for stove coal, and $6.50 for nut coal. 
If we add to that $3.32 for the total freight per ton we will have the price paid by the 
wholesaler as $8.94 a ton for furnace coal, $9.74 for stove coal, and $9.82 for nut coal. 
There was no Dock-Overhead charge. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Why should there be such a difference between the costs of coal f.o.b. mine 
for that going to Winnipeg and that going to Toronto ?—A. The old line companies had 
different prices to those of some of the other companies. The prices varied somewhat. 

Mr. Nespirt: The price was fixed by the President of the United States, and the 
price varied in the United States even though fixed. 


By Mr. Douglas (P.E.1.): 


Q. Why should the Winnipeg merchant pay more than the Toronto merchant? It 
would not be a question of the mine being situated closer to Winnipeg, would it?—A. 
Not that I know of. They had to pay more, and various explanations would have to 
be given. Mr, McAllister should be able to tell you more about that, 


Mr. McAuiister: So far as the cost in Winnipeg is concerned, the coal is stored 
at the head of the lakes and a great deal of storage enters into the problem of the 
Winnipeg coal. Practically all the Winnipeg coal is stored at the head of the lakes 
and dealers have a large amount there, collecting it during the summer. It goes for- 
ward to Winnipeg as needed. 


Mr. Douguas: That would not affect the cost at the mine. 
- {Dr. R. J. MePall.] 
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By Mr. Davis: 
Q. You get that statement from Mr. McGrath, do you not 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I was told the other day by a prominent citizen of Port Arthur that there 
was a certain gentleman whose name I have forgotten who got the exclusive handling 
of anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania fields into the head of the lakes. Ibe was for 
the Winnipeg supply he received his commission from the mines. His commission 
might possibly account for that addditional cost at the mine —A. It might have occur- 
red on the other side of the line. There are profits there that are put on the cost 
f.o.b. mine. 

The CuammaNn: I can tell you something about that. ‘The coal at the head of the 
lakes was handled by one man, and not only the coal from Winnipeg, but as far west as 
anthracite coal went and as far east of Fort William as it was profitable to send it. It 
came all to this one man by order of the Fuel Board. I myself had a tremendous job 
to arrange for forty or fifty ears for consumers in Northern Ontario. It all had to go 
to one dealer at a price fixed by the Ontario Fuel Commissioner, Mr. Cousins. That was 
the situation at Fort William. There was an allotment from Toronto of coal at Fort 
William. Mr. James Murphy who handled it, has one of the most modern plants in 
the world for handling coal. 


Mr. Nespitt: The price of coal f.o.b. mines was no doubt fixed by the American 
Fuel Board. 


The CHArrMAN: There is no question as to that. 
My. Deviuin: Would it not be quicker if Mr. McGrath came here? 


Hon. Mr. Fietpinc: This coal cost the wholesaler $11.92 for one grade, $12.14 for 
another grade, and $12.23 for another grade at Winnipeg. On that he gets a profit of 
60 cents. That was not unreasonable. It would amount to 5 per cent on an article 
costing $12. On the face of it the wholesaler’s charge would not be excessive. That 
carries us on to the retailer whose profit seems to be extravagant. 


The CHamMan: To tell that we would have to get the cost of distribution. Take 
Toronto. The wholesalers gave $8.94 for coal,—furnace coal—and the price paid by 
the retailer was $9.24 or 30 cents a ton more. The wholesalers in Toronto seem to be 
satisfied with 30 cents a ton profit. On stove coal the statement shows that they got 
26 cents a ton profit, and on nut coal they only received 28 cents a ton above the cost 
to them. 23, 26,, and 30 cents, those are the wholesalers’ profits. The coal was sold 
by the retailer to the consumer at $11.75 for furnace coal and $12 a ton for stove and 
nut coal. Therefore the retailer received a profit of $2.51 a ton on furnace coal, $2 a 
ton on stove coal and $1.95 a ton on nut coal in Toronto. Now let us look at Ottawa. 
Here there does not seem to be any wholesaler entering into it at all. They import 
directly. The price paid by the retailer for furnace coal was $10.45 a ton and I suppose 
that is what it cost. He sold the furnace coal at $11.35 which would give him 90 cents 
for distributing it, for handling it, and for his profit. He would get 68 cents a ton 
for all his trouble and profit in selling stove coal at $11.35 a ton, and $1.86 for his 
spread on nut coal. 

Now let us look at Montreal. It cost $10.13 to the retailer for furnace coal, $10.31 
for stove coal and $10.18 for nut coal. The retailer paid $10.49 a ton for these grades 
of coal which makes a spread of 80 cents in the case of furnace eoal 18 cents for stove 
coal, and 31 cents for nut coal. This coal was then sold to the consumer at $13 a ton 
for the three grades. That makes a spread of $2.51 between the price paid by the 
retailer and the price paid by the consumer for furnace coal. It would be the same 
for stove and nut coal. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


_ Q. Have you any explanation to make to the committee as to why Ottawa adopted 
its scale as against those used in other cities. Ottawa is the only city that took the 
coal by direct contract between the mines and the dealers, I understand. Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Toronto wholesale merchants received the supplies of coal for these 
cities. Why should it be managed in a different way in Ottawa?—A. I cannot say. 
I should say that this would be a good thing to take up as to whether the coal should 
be handled direct in the whole field of merchandising, or not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The Fuel Control Boards in the United States and Canada absolutely con- 
trolled everything to do with coal?—A. They had nominal control. J would not say 
tl at they absolutely controlled everything. 

Q. They absolutely controlled everything at the mine, did they not /—A. All the 


~ anthracite? 


Qs Yes: 


The CuairMan: They controlled it to this extent that no man not dealing in coal in 
1917 could buy coal in 1918 from the mine. Whether we liked it or not the coal had to 
come through the original channels. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


@)-Gan Mar: McFall tell us how the wholesalers in Montreal can afford to sell at a 
spread cf about 18 to 25 cents when he needs 60 cents for the Winnipeg coal?—A. That 
statement with regard to Montreal cannot be as typical as we thought because I know 
that during the time that these reports were formed the spread ran up in Montreal to 
as high as 80 cents. We have tried to make typical instances as far as possible. 

Q. Well why 30 cents in Montreal and 60 cents in Winnipeg? Conditions are 
the same. They bring to both places in ears. 

The CHairMAN: In fairness to the Winnipeg and Fort William situation, I may 
say that Mr. Murphy brings coal in in boats. He unloads tremendous quantities at 
his own coal dock in Fort William and reloads it on box cars and ships to Winnipeg. 
There is nothing to show anything for him for doing that work except the 60 cents a 
ton. , 

Mr. Stevens: That should not be included. Invariably all handling charges at 
transfer points are included in the freight charges. 

Mr. Nessitt: There is dockage there. That is not included. 

The 'CuarrMan: The dock charges are 84 cents a ton and the total for freight is 
$4.18, the total cost to the wholesaler for furnace coal is $11.92. The price paid by 
the retailer at Winnipeg is $12.53, making a spread of 60 cents. 

Mr. Dovetas: The deduction of Mr. Hocken is not absolutely right that 60 cents is 
obtained in one place as the spread between the wholesaler and the retailer and 30 
cents in another, not in the sense that it shows the profit obtained from the retailer. 

Hon. Mr. Fretpinc: In either case the profit is not excessive. There may be 
storage intervening in the Winnipeg case. 


The Cuairman: The Winnipeg situation involves handling of the coal. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The freight to Toronto for coal is shown as $3.32. It could not include much 


for loading —A. There would naturally be some that would be up and some down. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Are not these figures reliable?—A. As far as we can determine they are typical 
instances. ° 
Q. Are they good enough to proceed upon?—A. I think they are. 
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Mr. W. F. O'Connor called, sworn and ‘examined. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. We will now take Mr. O’Connor’s testimony. Mr. O’Connor, you were for a 
period of time Food Control Commissioner ?—A. No, I was Commnissioner of the Min- 
ister of Labour, informally appointed by him by verbal direction, exercising the powers 
given to him under the Order in Council which constituted him Administrator of the 
Cost of Living Regulations. : 

Q. Give the committee in your own language your experience with regard to 
investigations with reference to meat and meat products, the cost of production, the 
cost of distribution, and the spread between these costs and what the ultimate con- 
sumer paid._-A. All I can say is that I know nothing of it except what I got by way 
of investigations under the cost of living regulation up to the date of the publication 
by me of this report of mine to the Minister of Labour dated July 9, 1917. Subse- 
quent to that date monthly reports of the same kind have appeared. For instance on 
pages 40 to 47 of this report we received, digested, and published in the daily press, 
or at least handed to the press for publication, these reports, and in every case put 
them on the files of the Labour Department, and they are there. These monthly 
figures, while valuable in themselves, would have their chief value from an annual 
generalizing of them. That has never been done since I published my report in July, 
1917. I regard that as regrettable as these reports would make a good trade barometer, 
but they have not great value as a means of watehing the tren@ of prices unless they 
are generalized. That calls for the services of an accountant. I was an accountant and 
did the work. Since the change, however, it has not been done, I understand. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you know anything about it now?—A. I know nothing about it and am 
industriously endeavouring to forget all I ever knew. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. While under the Minister, did you make recommendations to the Department 
as well as your reports, and if so, what were those recommendations and have they 
been acted upon?—A. This report is replete with recommendations. One particular 
recommendation I think would solve the whole problem that you are considering now. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. For Heaven’s sake let us have it.—A. It is that you should establish a court, 
which I would call a Court of Commerce which would handle in peace and war all 
questions along the lines which you are now investigating, for instance the cost of 
living, and as well as for every trade problem such as fair and unfair methods of doing 
business. Take the Halifax case of bread which Dr. McFall was speaking about. 
Such a court could take that matter up and it would be seized with jurisdiction respect- 
ing it. Such a matter could be brought to its attention through the complaint of 
some che or it could start an investigation because of its own knowledge. There 
would be a preliminary investigation. Somebody would go to it and report that there 
should be a formal investigation. If so, all parties would be cited before the court,’ 
and the court would have power to order that the practice complained of should cease. 
If that practice did not cease, disobedience of the order would constitute 2 criminal 
offence and be amenable to the ordinary criminal court of the country. That would 
be a most efficient and speedy method, and it would not be necessary to resort tonmeaeene 
often. The irade interests of the country have demanded this for years, a 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Why could not the Labour Department be given power to do that?—A, Do not 
put it under that Department. Such a court should be an absolutely free and inde- 
pendent body such as the Board of Railway Commissioners, or as any court in Canada. 
What is said then would be obeyed. There should be a lawyer or judge as chairman 
to rule on legal questions, and his decisions on legal matters should be final and bind 
the tribunal. If possible, there should be a wholesaler or other manufacturer or retailer 
on it as well. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What about the consumers?—A. They would all be consumers. Of course if 
the court were composed of five or more members it would add to the expense. 


By Mr. Neshatt: 

Q. We have ¢0 many commissions in this country, and so much expense in con- 
nection with them. A commission would not get us anywhere——A. This would get some- 
where. The Parliament has full jurisdiction over criminal law. 

The Cuamman: And over trade and commerce. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Property avd civil rights are within the jurisdiction of the Province— I have 
no doubt whatever but that we would have the jurisdiction, : 
My. Stevens: This bread matter of Halifax is a local matter. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. The law officers of the Crown could give an opinion as to whether this Parlia- 
ment could constitute such a court. Have they given such an opinion ?—A, They have 
not been asked. 

Q. Have you heard anything about these recommendations since you made them ? 
—A. No, I have not heard anything about them. 

Q. Did you get instructions about any of the reports which you made, authorizing 
you to do anything ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Have you been recently active in any of these investigations?—A. Nothing 
since April, 1917. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. With regard to the reports made prior to April, May, 1917, did you take any 
steps to enforce your findings in that report outside of publicity /—A. Publicity entirely 
was my weapon. I had no power to enforce it outside of that. My report was, as you 
will see when you look at it, so far as cold storage is concerned, that there shonld be 
Government operation of cold storage, not Government trading in cold storage, but 
Government operation of cold storage plants. You will find in this report something 
about conditions in the last investigation held in Massachusetts in 1910, The con- 
ditions I discovered in Canada were exactly the reverse of those which had obtained 
in Massachusetts in 1910. It was the most expensive investigation which the country 
has ever made. The conditions in Massachusetts were that 10 per cent of the cold 
storage plants were engaged in trading, and 90 per cent in storage. In Canada I 
found it exactly the reverse. 90 per cent of the people in the storage business in 
Canada were trading, and 10 per cent were cold storage. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


~ Q. Your idea would be that cold storage should be essentially a cold storage busi- 
ness and not a trading business?—A. Cold storage is a magnificent thing. I do not 
(Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] 
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want to cast any.aspersions on the cold storage business. 
country, but cold storage trading do 


have a cold storage plant ?—A. No. 


-Q. About your suggestion that the Government should take over the control of 
storage plants, why should not an inspector be sent arouna’ 
bonded warehouses to see how long commodities were 
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Q. But would you recommend that a man dealing in produce or meat should not 
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He should have one for his private business. 


as in the Customs to all 
kept, the quantities handled, and 


to find out the spread of cost between the time the commodities entered the warehouse 
and when they were sold out?—A. I don’t think that would advance us very far. There 
is a partial inspection now, and I understand from Dr. McFall’s evidence that there was 
inspection under the Board in the past to a certain extent. My idea‘is that if you had 
large cold storage plants taking in small quantities for various persons desiring to store, 
that some amount would necessarily be stored. As the cold storage business would have 
to live it would charge a fair price, and that price would accumulate from month to 
month, and people could not afford to keep it stored. With a person who trades as well 
as keeping a cold storage plant, he can regard his storage business as a side line, and 
consider it as a general expense of the trading business, and keep the stuff there as long 


as he likes. 


Yes. 


Q. If your were in the wholesale business, and I wanted to buy 
you mean that you would have to sell to me?—A. Yes, for cash. 
W. 


[Mr. 


By Mr, Douglas: 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Is not that something to be corrected ?—A. I think so. 
By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Your suggestions to the Department, were they ever embodied in the form of a 
Bill?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you make formal recommendations to that effect?—A. No, no formal re- 
commendations. 


Mr. Nespirr: You made it public. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Devlin referred to your suggestion about the Court of Commerce.—A. It 
would be a work of supererogation to put that before them. They have had recom- 
mendations for years for that from business interests. I referred to it with approval. 
I was looking for some agency to do the work that I was put upon. I suggested that I 
should not have been put upon it at all, that a Court of Commerce was the best way. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I had a complaint by a certain retailer that goods had been refused him by a 
certain wholesaler.—A. That should come before such a court. Such a court would de- 
cide if that was a fair business practice. If unfair, the court would order the whole- 


saler involved to discontinue that practice. If, after that, he refused to do as ordered 
he would commit a criminal offence. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


EF. ©O’Connor.] 


Q. Therefore he can keep it in order to monopolize the trade of the country?—A. 


goods from you do 


It is a good thing for the MS 
es operate disadvantageously in Canada. 
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By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Would you suggest that we should recommend the Government to take over 
all cold storage and operate it?—A. If I were a Cabinet minister I would move it to- 
morrow. It would be an excellent source of revenue. _ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have you given consideration to the magnitude of it?—A. It would be a mere 
bagatelle to some of the things the Government is already doing. 

Mr. Nessitr: That is our trouble. As far as I am personally concerned I do not 
want the Government operating anything more than at present. 


By Hon. Mr, Fielding: 


Q. You say that if you had an opportunity as Cabinet minister you would take 
over the whcle co!d storage in the country. Do you include in that the trading business? 
—A. I would distinctly separate the trading. 

~ Q. Many of the plants originally designed for cold storage purposes have been used 
in connection with trading afterwards because the owner found that to live and do 
business he had to go into trading. You think that that should not be allowed ?—A. I 
think not, except for his own business. In the public interest it would be better. 

Q. I think if one man that began on the cold storage plan, and then it became a 
trading plant, was able to use it in connection with his own business but it is open to 
the whole public as well, and it is jointly a cold storage and trading plant—A. There 
is no room for your stuff when you go there and want to have it stored. 

Hon Mr. Frenpinc: Yes, there is that feature. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say the Government should take over all the cold storage warehouses and 
not do trading. Would not that involve all the producers of foodstuffs? Would they 
have to store all their goods in Government cold storage plants and would these be 
sufficient, creameries, cheese factories, meats and meat products, abattoirs, ete.?—A. I 
would let that grow like other things. Things would be either sufficient or insufficient, 
and if insufficient they would be improved. If sufficient, you are only dealing with 
present conditions. 

Q. In your investigation in connection with the cost of food and food products, 
particularly with regard to meat products, haven’t you found that cold storage and the 
produce and packing business is now in a practical sense going hand in hand ?— 
A. There is a close relation. 

Q. Are cold storage warehouses linked up with trade concerns of the same 
description ?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is there much custom storage?—A. I can only speak from what is in that 
report, I cannot remember. You will find what you want right in that report with 
names and addresses. 

Q. In suggesting that the Government should take over the cold storage, would 
you limit it to the actual cold storage plants or to plants connected with abattoirs? 
—A. Cold storage. You must understand that there are differing degrees of tempera- 
ture needed in different places.. I forget the different degrees for different commodi- 
ties. But for pure cold storage, take meats for instance. They have to have a very cold 
warehouse. They are practically frozen. You could not take all in that I mentioned 
in the report. In some the commodities are merely chilled. In some fish places 


- they do not freeze. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. You would not object to the individual dealer having cold storage for his own 
purposes?—A. No. He could have. 
z [Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] 
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Q. If the larger operators had their own cold storage for their own trading, will 
there be enough business offering for a general cold storage system not engaged in 
trading?—A. Nearly all of them, when they start, say that they believe that they 
will do a cold storage. business in order to get a bonus. They are bonused 
for a. number of years on the assumption that they are going to provide a 
benefit for you and me, but after they pass the stage where the annual bonus ceases 


they rapidly develop into traders. : 


By Mr. Stevens: : 
Q. Do you know of any bonuses given to cold storage plants doing a trading 
business?—A. I found one, which, although still receiving a bonus, had for four years 
before my investigation received so little from the public that 1t was not able to report 
any it had received. It had to report that any received was negligible. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. When you suggest that cold storage be operated by the Government, do you 
suggest also that the plants should be built by the Government? The reason I ask is 
that I personally know two cold storages honestly built for cold storage purposes, in 
absolutely good faith, and they could not continue business because the storage that 
came to them was not sufticient at their price or any price they could afford to charge 
to maintain them and pay interest on the investment.—A. Were the plants built in 
the wrong place? 

Q. They were built in a central location so far as that is concerned—A. Some 
trader must have bought all the stock and put it in their warehouses, stuff that would 
otherwise have gone into the plants you refer to. When looking into this cold storage 
proposition I found that conditions varied and I had to zonify the Dominion. In 
Ontario I had to deal with Toronto as a separate zone and I was able to make eastern 
and western Ontario into two zones. The conditions in the territories outside of 
Toronto were practically similar. The very great bulk of all the cold storage commo- 
dities in the Province of Ontario come into Toronto first, and are sent out, again be- 
cause there has been a practical monopoly of storage and trading in cold storage pro- 
duets established in Toronto. 

Q. Outside of London there is no other cold storage in Ontario—A. There never 
will be so long as that lasts. 

Q. There never will be as long as it does not pay to build them.—A. My point is 
that it would be if monopolies by which articles are taken to one spot and controlled 
there, were stopped. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Doesn’t the cold storage system facilitate the cornering of produce?—A. In 
the way I have been speaking of, yes. 

Q. The men operating these cold storage plants in Toronto are able to corner the 
produce of the Province?—A. There is nobody else can store, and so they go out and 
meet the farmers. Call in any farmer member, any member from a farming con- 
stituency—Mr. Sexsmith for example—or any skilled farmer, and ask him what hap- 
pens. They go along the road and buy the stuffs in whole districts. One firm takes the 
whole product of a certain neighbourhood as a rule. The farmer gets a little more that 
way, but I doubt if he gets as much as he should, and I am quite sure the consumer 
does not get the advantage. 

Q. The net result is that the produce of the Province goes to a centre where there 
are large cold storage warehouses, and there it can be held indefinitely ?— 4 That 2 
the evil. Mind you, I do not say there is any great overholding. ae 
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Q. Have not there been large quantities of poultry, eggs, etc., thrown away /— 
A. There is a necessary loss even in running a Greek fruit store. Miscalculations are 
sure to be made. They think they can safely carry a certain quantity but they are 
wrong. They do not want to make a loss. They lose more than you and I do by. 
throwing stuff away. 

Q The loss originates in their cupidity. Instead of being willing to take a 
reasonable price when it can be sold they keep on holding the produce for a few months 
or six months in the hope of getting higher prices?—A. Yes, it is a business mis- 
caleulation. 

Q. But a business miscalculation which affects the consumer ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


G Did vou find in your investigation that there was very much of that, that 
any considerable portion of the produce of Canada was wasted as the result of being 
in cold storage too long?—A. Decidedly to the contrary. JI consider that the quantity 
would be hardly worth considering with reference to the amount consumed. 


q By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Any trading companies with cold storage facilities, did they deter the farmers 
from storing their goods?—A. No, but it would not pay farmers to do 1t. 

Q. Ie was forced to sell to the big man?—A. Well he did sell. You know what 
building avenues of trade will do. Take the situation in Nova Scotia with apples. 
Tt is easier to know, very much easier, that you can sell to the same man and the same 
people, year after year than to go out and fight in order to get better conditions. 

Mr. Nessrvr: Than it is to take a chance of holding it ? 


Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Under present conditions is there any scheme can be devised that would bring 
sufficient pressure to bear on the proprietor of cold storage facilities to.day to give the 
consumer the benefit of what the Dominion Government has done in bonusing these 
cold storage warehouses so that they would give a lower price?—A. No, I cannot think 
of anything. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Do you consider that the cold storage plants of trading companies have utilized 
these facilities for the inflation of the prices of goods?/—A. I would not answer that 
question under oath by giving a mere impression. 

Mr. Srevens: We would like to get your impression. You have had consider- 
able experience as an investigator, and it is generally alleged that cold storage com- 
panies are using their facilities for their own interests in this way and against the 
public interests. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do they use these facilities to unduly inflate prices or increase the spread 
between the producer and the ultimate consumer?—A. If you take my answer free 
from the oath, and as a mere impression, J have not any doubt that every cold storage 
trader in Canada is using his cold storage proposition to make as much money as he 
can out of the people of Canada, but T have to add that, that according to business 
ethics, does not seem wrong, and I think practically every other trader is doing the 
same thing. 


By Mr. Stephens: 
~Q. I am much obliged for the answer. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that Mr. O’Connor, being a lawyer of wide experience and having special experience 
[Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] 
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in this line, having studied these matters very fully, should prepare us a number Of! 
questions, questions which would extract from witnesses on oath the information we 
are seeking ?—A. I have to refuse that. You have to consider my position. I am 
a Government servant who, on account of a difference of opinion with the Minister of 
Labour respecting the conduct of this very Department you have been investigating, 
has resigned from that Department. The less J am asked, and the less I can say about 
it, the better pleased I will be. To put me in the position of a council examining 
witnesses would not be right under the circumstances. There are officers in the 
Justice Department who could do this for you. 

Mr. Stevens: They do not know anything about it. - : 

After some discussion on this point it was moved by Mr. Stevens that the 
committee shoulé ask the Government to appoint Mr. O’Connor to assist the committee. 
in examining witnesses in connection with the general object of the inquiry which 
the committee was making. This was seconded by Mr. Douglas and, beng put to the 
committee, was carried. 

Tt being suggested that a vice chairman should be appointed, Mr. H. H. Stevens 
was elected to that position. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You said just now to Mr. Stevens that cold storage people looked for any 
profits they could get. If there were no cold storage would there be any more waste 
of products than at the present time?—A. Most certainly. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Mr. O’Connor, has any recommendation which you made to the Government 
when you were occupying the position you held under the Department of Labour, been 
adopted by the Government?—A. Yes. Ree 

Q. Which one?—A. Two. The taxation of cold storage companies. The excess 
profits’ tax especially applied to it. My theory is that there should be no such thing 
as price fixing but free open trading. Let the people and the traders carry on their 
old-time fight as they always have and as probably they always will. The Govern- 
ment should watch the result and have an efficient system to take it away from them by 
taxing when they get it, by direct taxation so that profiteering would become un- 
profitable. Then you see the difference is the country would find in its pockets money 
which otherwise it would have to reach out and take from its own people. [I am 
laying on the table the anthracite report and the sugar report. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What would you say about the state requiring manufacturers to put a label 
or tag on their goods to show the manufacturer’s price, and then let the consumer 
who purchases boots or clothing see the spread between the manufacturer’s price and 
what he pays?—A. It would be a misleading thing to the consumer, and would lead toa 
ruction generally. While this interrogation was going on with Dr. McFall, it struck 
me that if somebody had tagged coal which was selling in Halifax at $19 or $20 
a ton, had tagged it $12: and $15 as the cost in another place, the consumer would 
wonder what it meant, and would judge that there was a great deal of profiteering. 
They would find the cost appearing on the invoice somewhere around $10 and maybe 
less but selling at $19. The consumer would think that some body was making $9 
profit, but he would not realize that as high as $6.75 or $7.50 would be paid per ton 
for freight alone, and.that wastage and depreciation has to be taken into account 
as well as the bookkeeping costs, the selling costs, the distribution; the bad debts, and 
so on. On the files of the Labour Department you will find three thousand anth- 
racite coal dealers with tables month by month with every item of depreciation. It 
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shows where every kind of coal purchased was obtained, what they paid for it. Up 
to the time I left every bit of data was obtained. It is a crying shame that that 
system has not been continued. The monthly reports have been coming in but they 
are so much waste paper until they are worked up. 

Dr. McFati: Do you know what has been done on this? You are making some 
rash statements. 

Mr. O’Connor: You need to have these things analyzed yearly, and handed out 
to the public so that the public may be informed.. This should apply not only to coal 
but to the market prices of other things. It would apply to canned beans, and to 
sugar. Most people sell sugar at a loss. 

Mr, Stevens: That is true. The average retailer sells sugar at a loss. It is a 
staple article. He must do it. 

Hon. Mr. Fievpinc: And he explains he could not do it if he did not sell so much 
Ofte. 

By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Have you any information as to the cold storage business in New Zealand? 
It is very successful, I am informed. It belongs to the Government.-—A. No, but 
information on that could be obtained in the Parliamentary Library. 


The Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3 0’clock. 
_In the absence of Mr. Nicholson Mr. Stevens took the Chair. 


Mr. O’Connor recalled. Mr. Devlin asked me as to Government action on my 
report. I said I could remember two cases. I had dealt with one. The other was 
with respect to what has been known as the Henderson Commission, which arose out 
of the Bacon Report. I call it the Packers Report, and I want to say that in that 
report I recommended a further investigation, and I understood that the Henderson 


- investigation was that further investigation. I was asked to draw the Order in 


Council which appointed that Commission. I did draw the Order in Council which 
appointed the Commission, and it investigated what I consider—and the Government 
followed my recommendation—required to be further investigation, and another thing 
I want to add is an observation with respect to one of Mr. Nesbitt’s questions with 
respect to this court or board which I propose. Mr. Nesbitt said something with 
respect to their being so many commissions and | took it from what he said that this 
would be somewhat like the handing over of Parliament’s powers. The thing I have 
in mind is not that kind of thing at all. It is a court which would be an auxiliary 
to Parliament. Parliament wants an investigation made such as this, for instance. 
I want to say right now, and here, without any disrespect at all, that I do not believe 
this Commission, or Committee of Parliament is going to get anywhere at all, because 
you have not the time or the machinery to do anything: 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. You mean that this committee will not have the time to carry this invéestiga- 
tion along to any logical conclusion?—A. Yes. What I mean to say is that you 
cannot get the information which you need for the purpose of getting at the causes 
of prices or modes of remedying high prices by question and answer examination. 
However, I might amplify that, but precise relation to Mr. Nesbitt’s observation, if 
you had this court or board which I propose, it would be one to which Parliament 
would hand over investigations like this. It would have no power to act. Parliament 
would not be giving away one atom of its powers, but it would be inquiring for Parlia- 
ment, Parliament acting afterwards. It would not be an acting board or court at all. 
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It would be merely a declaring court. It would do nothing except investigate and 
declare. So that the objections taken to the doing of things by commission, no matter 
how sound the basis may be, would not apply. ; : 

Q. There was just one question I would like to ask you in connection with that. 
Was there any bill or anything of that kind prepared with regard to the proposed 
court /—A. Well, in 1917 a Bill was drawn, and afterwards an Order in Council, prac- 
tically in the same terms was drawn. That was submitted to the various trades, 
wholesale and retail, not at the instance of the Government, but at the instance of 
the Retail Association, at the request of Mr. Trowern, secretary of the Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, a body of about thirty thousand members. 

Q. Have you a copy of that?—A. Yes. He communicated with the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Association, which is a wholesale association. They went over this Bill 
and reported to me that they were in entire favour with this proposition, and it was 
something they had been agitating for for years. 

Q. Now the Committee will proceed with the main object we had in view, the 
packers?—A. With respect to the packers, first of all I want to give you an outline 
of the questionnaires which were sent out in that investigation. You will see that 
the return came in under oath. It was stated by the previous witness that these 
returns were not under oath. The investigation was held under oath, and then a basis 
was established and monthly thereafter the persons investigated had to hand in, upon 
that basis, what they received, what they had sold, and it was quite a simple matter. 
The oath adds nothing whatever to it, after you have your basis. It didenot require 
oath. It required a simple credit system in less detail than in the other investigation, 
and it was only a matter of accountancy to carry it on from that point. I would 
value the continuity of the return much more highly than the oath of the most reput- 
able man in the country, because if he lies in the returns you can catch him, but if 
he Jies under oath perhaps you could catch him and perhaps you couldn’t. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Apart from the question of cold storage do you find in your investigations 
anything else that might tend towards the inflation of prices?—A. You mean by 
manipulation and combination ? 

Q. By manipulation, not necessarily combination—or the controlling of the trade? 
—A. TI found no evidence of that. 


Q. As to undue profit, did you find anything after that ?—A. Yes, my reports con- ~ 


tained some reference to undue profits. You have them on the table. 

Q. Did you make investigation with regard to the work of the, Dominion Canners’ 
Association with the wholesale trade of the canners?—A. Just before I left the service 
of the Minister of Labour, I had about completed, through my officers, of course, a 
very thorough investigation into the Dominion Canners. Nothing has appeared since. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. I understood from you this morning that all this information, continued as 
well after your retirement as before, is now in the hands of the Statistical Depart- 
ment ?—A. J will speak up to the time I retired. 

Q. You understood it was continued to some extent after that 2—A. To some 
extent at any rate, and probably additions made to it of which I know nothing. 


By Mr. Dokiglas: 


Q. We may be able to get the result of your inquiry in connection with the 
Dominion Canners*—A. It may be on file, but it would have to be extrated by one 
competent to do it. Miss McKenna, who was my chief assistant, a wonderfully able 
assistant, married since and retired. She would be the one whom I would recom- 
mend. She was carrying it on under my direction, and if she could p 
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induced to finish it, it would be very valuable to-day. She would have to be guided 
as to accountaney probably when doing it, but as to technical information, she is full 
of it. 

Q. Regarding the report, without going into it, as it is published, you did find 
an arrangement as between the refining companies as to what scope they should have 
in the Dominion of Canada for trading purposes?—A. No, I did not find such an 
arrangement with respect to the refineries. You are speaking now of sugar? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I did not find an arrangement of that kind. I cannot say there 
was an arrangement of that kind. I gave a clean sheet to the sugar problem. I gave 
them not only a clean sheet but a pat on the back. I thought they had done wonder- 
fully well. 


By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. Do you mean from that, that in the process of manufacturing sugar, and 
bringing in the raw sugar into the country and refining and distributing it that the 
works were economical, and profits were limited to what you considered an equitable 
profit on the transaction ?—A. I will leave it to anybody here: I happen to remember 
what the greatest profit might be with any of them, and it was one fifth of one cent 
a pound, and two of the eight—I think there were eight, speaking from my recollection 
—had operated at a loss, one in Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Do you consider this information, which you say was available up to the time 
you left—and we understand from Dr. McFall that a great deal of it is available yet— 
would be just as good or better than any information we would get by personal exam- 
ination?—A. You cannot get accurate information in this way and in the time at your 
disposal. You call in one of your men, you ask him his name, where he lives, and 
the capital of his company, but when you get down to the question of costs, for 
instance, his overhead expenses, he may give you a rough guess at it, and he may be 
able to relate that to his business, and say that it is about five per cent, or something 
like that, but you have to take his opinion, and he may be wrong, and he will probably 
tell you he is not able to give you accurate information. The shortest period that 
any one of the packers was able to answer the questions contained on the sheets which 
I got was six months, and some of them I had to allow—and they needed it—as long 
as ten months to get up to date. I allowed the Ogilvie Milling Company four and a 
half months to answer the questions I put:on the paper. These questions involved a 
long accounting and sometimes a change of the accounting system. The Ogilvies, 
although they had been in business for a great many years, changed their accounting 
system. Mr. Black, the manager, came to my office in regard to the matter— 


By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. While that may be true in getting at highly technical matters, would you say 
that a firm doing business, such as the Ogilvies, or one of the large packers, are doing 
their business in such a way that it would be impossible for the general manager to 
give a committee such as this reasonable information as to the cost of the raw materials 
they use, the cost of manufacture, and the prices at which they sell these goods ?—A. 
He could give you, without giving you the details, he could give you the spread, but 
that would be as unreliable as the spread which appears there in my cold storage 
report—unreliable and misleading. 

Mr. Doucias (Strathcona): If it misled the press, it had a fairly good effect on 
the country. 


Wirness: The figures, so far as they went, were accurate. I stated that they were 
the margin. I had my own idea as to the profit, but that particular company had not 
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given me the real data. I had my own idea as to how much real profit they had made, 
and it turned out when investigated to be very close. I had 109 other persons report- 


ing on the subject-matter and I co-related the 109 with the missing one. It was not 


under oath, however, and they were very much larger than the others in the scope of 
their operations. But I seriously think you cannot in this way get other than mis- 
leading data. If you had Mr. Black here he could tell you what it cost to sell a par- 
ticular shipment of flour that I have in mind. It costs him 30 cents. Three hundred 
thousand barrels of flour costs him 30 cents to sell, but if he had sold that in Canada 
instead of the other shipment overseas, it would have cost about ten cent a barrel to 
sell. Also with that particular 300,000 barrels, his production was not up to capacity 
at the time, and by running his production to capacity he would take that order and 
make a large profit at a great deal less than he would by selling the same thing next 
door. You have to itemize everything and then generalize your items in the end. 


By Mr. Nicholson: 

Q. Do you think that a general manager, such as Ogilvies’ or Gunns’, Limited, 
could give this Committee that kind of information?—A. They will give you the 
information that will come to their minds, but they cannot generalize their whole 
business for you. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. We are a Committee empowered to inquire into everything that tends to the 
increased cost of living in this country. We have a short time to do it in, and we 
want to get at the work specifically. From your work as High Cost Commissioner in 
Canada, and from the attention you gave to the matter, can you suggest to this com- 
mittee how they can go about their work to come to a more practical conclusion ?— 
A. No, sir, with all seriousness I cannot. If I may I might ask you this: You may 
happen to know that I have been a practising lawyer for a great number of years. 
When this job was committed to me, it was practically the same job. I did not under- 
take to examine a single witness because I knew it was futile. In a court, when a 
matter involving prolonged examination of accounts comes up, the judge does not 
undertake to try it, because he knows it is impossible; he sends it to a referee. 

Q. You sent on your work to a number of referees?—A. That is it. I had a staff 
of referees. I framéd the question, and would perhaps send out to 3,000 people at the 
one time the same series of questions. 

Q. All these references have to be found in these reports?—A. Yes. It took them 
months and months to columnize these reports. They would hand them to me and I 
would check their averages. I would deal with it as a lawyer first, and instruct myself 
as an accountant as I am a practical accountant. When it came back it came back to 
me not as a lawyer but as an accountant. : 


By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. Admitting for a moment that that is true, and that it is going to require the 
time you have outlined to reach any conclusion with regard to any specific commodity, 
or to the manner in which any particular firm is doing business, would that not bring 
us back to this, that you look upon it as a practical impossibility to do anything that 
will have the effect of controlling prices. To explain why I put the question that way, 
we are always hearing about the price of raw products that go into the goods we 
consume. If it is going to take months and months to trace up any item from the cost 
to the manufacturer to the consumer, conditions will have completely changed before 
we reach a conclusion?—A. My system was a continuous system. You always have 
the information under that system. 

Q. But you would always be months behind?—A. No, sir, you would be right up 
to the minute. I will give you an example. When the war tax was put on the packers 
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the Hon. Mr. Rowell asked me how long it would take me to give him the names and 


addresses of the packers in Canada who had done business of a certain amount in the 
previous year. I asked him when the Cabinet met. He said, next day, and I said 
I would meet him at the door and give him the information. I told that if he wanted 
it for three or four years I could give him the information within twenty-four hours. 
How long would it take this committee to do that? 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Had you the same information regarding other lines of business?—A. Food, 
coal, sugar. I had been engaged for a while on boots, but finding it no longer neces- 
sary, dropped it. J had bread established, of course, and the bread system worked 
fairly well. I had a milling investigation going for nearly a year under my direction. 


I saw that it was stated in the Press that I had nothing to do with it. As a matter 


of fact, I started it, cared for it and instructed it right along. That is as far as I 
have gone. I appointed one of the staff as chief of the clothing section, and it was 
intended to take in boots, leather goods, and that sort of thing. J was going to start 
the clothing investigation back in the hide factories. I was asked to postpone; I 
postponed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that you believed that cold storage enhanced the 
price of food on the average during the year?—A. I have not the slightest doubt it 
does as it is operated. Cold storage itself I am a great friend and admirer of. It is an 
unmixed blessing. Cold storage as it is operated in Canada is, I say, not an unmixed 
blessing. ~ 

Q. I asked you if you think it enhanced the price on an average throughout the 
year’—A. I dao. 

Q. You have to take into consideration that before we had cold storage we had a 
rush of food in the spring of the year and summer?—A. My answer would be that 
cold storage does not enhance. Cold storage combined with trading in Canada does 
enhance. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Your eggs are going into cold storage now?—A. At the beginning of the season 
your April eggs are going into storage at a nominal cost; I am speaking as a consumer, 
if J am wrong I may be pardoned, but my impression is that they are going in some- 
where around 40 cents a dozen. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They are around 50 cents now?—A. I say that at the period of greatest produc- 
tion, April, they would have gone into storage at 40 cents; they did not buy the very 
first eggs, because they cost a little more. They would possibly not buy until early May 
because when the eggs begin to come out on the first of March or early in April they 
are bringing larger prices than the cold storage men want to pay. When the cold stor- 
age men begin buying the price goes up again, but they follow it up because they do not 
care; the large operators do not care what they pay because they know they are going 
to get their money back again. The more sellers you have the lower the price will go, 
but you have a whole section which is practically in the hand of one big buyer, he goes 
in, he is able to hold that whole section no matter what economic theory is may hold, it 
is a matter of cold hard cash. He goes in and finds this market in that section, which 
he practically controls because of the high prices that he pays. So that these farmers 
and other producers instead of selling to a number of small buyers in small lots sell 
them to one man. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: —_ 
Q. Before the cold storage was established I was in the retail business and we used — 
to get lots of eggs in the market in April and May and the prices went down to ten 
cents, but in the winter time there were none to be had and fresh eggs went to 70 or 80 
cents a dozen and we always had packed cold storage eggs at between 40 and 50 cents, — 
Now at the time I was in business you could not buy fresh eggs or eggs at all in the 
winter except those that were salt packed by the farmers’ wives, since cold storage came 
in eggs can be bought at reasonable prices. 


By Mr. Nicholson: > 

Q. Should it’ not be put this way that the average high-level price that is paid for 
eggs throughout the year is due to the fact that for a portion of that period they are 
using what is looked upon as unseasonable products. Formely eggs were used generally 
only for a portion of the year and now they are used all the year round? Is not the fact 
that we are using these products at unseasonable periods of the year, due to the oper-_ 
ation of the cold storage itself ?—A. I am not finding any fault at all with the operation 
of the cold storage itself, even if by that operation a higher average price is maintained, 
but what I am saying is that if the farmer himself could handle a sufficient quantity of 
eggs that he could deliver them in cold storage for himself, or if the small buyer could 
buy eggs and store them I believe the farmer on the whole would get a much larger price 
for his eggs but it would cost less for operation, and the consumer would get the eggs 
for less in the end, and the cold storage would be operating just the same but the large 
profits that are being taken now, from holding the eggs that ought to have been sold in 
July over until November and December, in order that higher prices may be obtained 
would be eliminated. There is always a shortage of eggs. That is the statement I am 
making that nowadays under the present conditions there is always a shortage of eggs. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. In other words you say that the high prices that there are all over the country 
for a limited number of years are dife to the fact that arrangements are made by the 
buyers to divide up the territory between them?—A. I do not say that because I do 
not know it, but I say naturally the conditions are such that it leaves these men in 
control of the territory because another buyer seeing that they are operating in this 
district or in a certain section will go and take another. It is the same as with the | 
newsboys if the newsboy sees another newsboy on the corner he does not go on that ; 
ecrner but takes another. That is what cold storage operators do. 

By Mr. Nicholson: . 

Q. In your investigation was there any territory in which you found there was — 
only one or two cold storages that operated?—A. I have not any details in my mind, — 
but if you will take that section of the cold storage report on the operation of big — 
business you will find no matter how it comes about, that there are certain lines such 
as eggs, bacon, beef and that sort of thing in which certain large firms, 10 or 11 of 
see a of over 100 cold storage plants, there are 10 or 11 of them who practically — 
control. : 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Did you ever hear of a firm like the Swift, Matthews-Blackwell, or any other ‘ 
of these large concerns putting into the county only a very limited number of buyers? 
—A. I know nothing about that. 


By Mr. Devlin: ; 

Q. In this cost of living report where you say to the Minister “T have carefully 
traced out cost and prices. I have many times insisted upon the right of proper ) 
buyers to buy at a fair price. I have searched for evidence of trade combines, located 
{Mr. W. F. O’Connor.s : 
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many, and caused them to dissolve. I shall not attempt to report to you as respects all 
these matters. They have constituted part of the day’s work and you are as familiar 
as I with most of it not all of them.”—-A. That refers particularly to coal. 

Q. To coal#—A. To coal particularly, yes. I found that what was technically 
known as gentlemen’s agreements were in existence, and in the coal section you will 
see that they are dealt with. That is in the first report I have sent out. Then comes 
sugar. Next in order is coal. You will find that amplified in different reports, and 
the third, the last is cold storage. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In connection with that report of yours on the sugar question, I find in your 
report on sugar that the British ‘Columbia Refining Company control the sugar trade 
from east of Brandon and Yorkton to the British Columbia coast. You also quote the 
prices. The price of granulated sugar at Brandon at this date was eight and a half 
a hundred. At Edmonton, which is five or six hundred miles closer to Vancouver, the 
originating point, the price was $8.95. At Camrose, which is further away still from 
British Columbia the price was $8.82, and at Regina, the price was $8.47. Brandon 
only paid three cents a hundred more for sugar than Regina. Edmonton paid forty- 
five cents a hundred more, five or six hundred miles closer to the point of shipment ?— 
A. You have here the equalized rate system under which sugar is delivered. You 
will find the equalized rate system set forth there in very great detail, page after. page, 
and an explanation of it. It is such a tremendously. involved thing that I do not 
think I can put it in a few words to the Committee. 

Q. But to the ordinary mind the reason for that Brandon rate is that the 
Montreal Refining Company meets the competition of the British Columbia 
Refining Company at that point, and that is the reason why Brandon is a common 
ground, because it is generally conceded by the trade that they cannot get west of 
Brandon, and that the British Columbia people cannot get east of Brandon, and they 
make it a common ground for price, and they mulct the fellow closer. I venture to say 
that in Vancouver city they pay more for sugar than in Brandon. Then there is 
another question you bring out here, that in the days in which you were conducting 
this investigation the wholesaler was practically compelled to sign an agreement that 
he did not handle any other sugar than the British Columbia Refinery sugar. I know 
that any wholesaler or jobber handling cane sugar was not permitted to handle beetroot 
sugar, and the result was that the refineries had a monopoly of the trade, just the same 
as the canners in other articles cave control of the jobber in their lines of goods ?—A. 
No allegation whatever came before me with respect to being compelled to handle 
only one line of sugar. Nothing like that was disclosed in any of my investigations. 
If that be the faet, I have missed it, never heard of it till this instant. If I had heard 
of it I could and would have stopped it. When I said I gave a clean sheet to the sugar, 
it slipped my mind that I had trouble with the British Columbia Sugar Company, 
and they had been operating under an agreement highly pernicious, and I applied to 
the attorney general for leave to indict them. My real object was to secure an amend- 
ment of the conditions, and they changed their whole system of sales, and struck out 
these obnoxious provisions, and they had free sales instead of restricted sales after 
that. I want to answer what has been said about the variation in prices. You will 
find it all over Canada. The reason is partly historical. As a matter:of fact the 
sugar refineries absorb part of the freight rate. A sugar refinery is located in Mont- 
real. The man who buys sugar in Montreal, when he buys it on the list price, pays 
part of the freight that the man in Barrie, Ontario pays on his sugar. Otherwise 
sugar, instead of having a staple price, or something near the same price all over 
Canada, would be subjected to great variations on account of the freight. The freight 
is partly absorbed, and I said it was an historical reason. At the time when the 
equalized rate system was established, there were certain wholesale sugar distributing 
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firms in existence in the different provinces. These places where these wholesale firms 
were located were fixed upon as centres of zones, and sugar was delivered in these 
zones at a fixed price, regardless of where they were, the difference being absorbed by _ 
the refiner and the price equalized. Then the local freight rates out of the zone centre to 
these various towns is added to the list price, and that is what makes the variation in 
the prices in the different districts. 

Q. I have no doubt to the general mass of people in Canada the equalized rate 
system is a good thing ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the fact remains that there is a sort of gentleman’s agreement or arrange- 
ment, signed or otherwise, between the large refining companies that they will not 
invade the field of the others?—A. The evidence is against that, as you will find upon 
looking into it. As far as sugar to the ordinary man is concerned, it seems to be 
carried by the eastern refineries, and the refiners there are in competition with one 
another. J find the wholesale buyer in the West buying from three or four different 
refineries, and if you ask the Halifax refinery to ship out into territory of the British 
Columbia refinery, you may ask him for a long time, not by reason of a combination, 
but by reason of the non-productive feature of the enterprise, and that-is the condition 
you discover there I think. The British Columbia company has a monoply of the 
whole far west. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Did you find any unreasonable profits being made by the sugar refineries ?— 
A. No, most decidedly not. 

Q. That practically disposes of that point—A. You put a sugar refinery in 
Winnipeg and the imagined combination of the sugar refineries will very quickly 
disappear. The nearest one is in Walkerville, Ontario. ‘ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Wallaceburg ?—A. Yes, Wallaceburg. 

Q. But on the other hand the basic price of the eastern sugar is Montreal. The 
basic price of sugar in Vancouver where the British Columbia Refining Company 
operate, is very much higher than it is in Montreal. Does that not strike 
you as being rather curious?—A. The British Columbia company, while they 
disown the equalized rate system altogether, and are not a party to it, 
have made their own equalized rate system, , which they do not call an 
equalized rate system, and charge a set price. In these places you name I 
have worked out the freight rates and find they base these prices upon the 
equalized rate system which is prevailing in eastern Canada. They disown having the 
equalized rate system, but in fact they have it; but they are not joined with those who 
have the equalized rate system of delivery. I say in that report that the equalized rate 
system is an invasion of the law. I say nevertheless it should be legalized, because on 
the whole I believe it operates to the advantage of all of us, because otherwise people 
in Montreal and vicinity, and Halifax and St. John and Wallaceburg and vicinity will 
be getting sugar at a very low price. Sugar is a commodity which must be distributed 
over very large spaces. I think flour should be brought under the same system, and 
sugar. being that class of commodity, it must be eminently fair that the cost of Share 
tion of an article which is to be spread so broadcast should be in part absorbed ie the 
refiner, so that the rest of us all over the Dominion, by accident situated here or there 
may get the advantage of it. 2 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Did you form any estimate as to the quantity of sugar made out 
: : ° of c 
the quantity made out of beet root?—A. It is all there. ane and 
[Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] i 
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Q. You have the quantities made out of the beet?—A. Yes. I was not as well 
pleased with the beet root sugar industry as with the cane. The beet root is making 
decidedly higher profits. 

Q. If they had not the beet, the cane people would have it all in their own hands, 
and it would have still been higher for the consumer ?—A. J know nothing about that. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Beet root sugar sold at 15 cents a hundred less than the cane?—A. Yes, and 
earned more profit. 

Q. Sugar was brought from Glasgow direct into Alberta and sold at less money 
than British Columbia sugar?—A. That could very well be. We get our rates from 
Cuba and thoses places in the east, Cuba principally. You in the west get your rates 
from the British Columbia sugar islands that they have in the Pacific. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Fiji?—A. Yes. The sugar situation in Cuba absolutely dominates eastern 
Canada, and we cannot bring in sugar. You cannot get it always from the other side. 
We buy it on this continent and it may very well be that there would have to be a 
temporary variation between English prices and Canadian rates. You can pick up 
your newspaper any day and find out whether you are being fleeced on sugar or not. 
That report will show you how to work it out from the daily newspapers. You add 
$1.40 for manufacturing expenses. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I do not say we are paying too much for sugar. The only point would be if 
there was any question of a working arrangement between one company and another? 


- —A. I honestly believe there is not. The evidence seems to be against it. 


The Vic—e CHamRMAN: The freight rate on sugar is the lowest rate on any class 
of goods that we have in the West. It is the one article, perhaps, besides flour where 
there is a decided advantage to the consumer. That is an arbitrary rate fixed by the 
railway company, so that I do not know that you will get anything by pursuing that 
point. If we criticise this equalization system, we are liable to increase the rate. 

By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Did you ever study the system of doing business, to which some reference has 
been made. I know that with us in Manitoba practically all the butchering is done in 
Winnipeg. Freights are paid on the cattle in, and on the meat out That system of 
centralization is affecting cold storage. Did you ever have to make an investigation of 
that situation ?—A. You mean truck gardens and that sort of thing in the outskirts of 
the cities, and abattoirs in small towns, whether they would not be better? 

Q. Yes?—A. I had some sort of discussion about that sort of thing. I have never 
gone deeply enough into it to form an opinion as to which would be the cheaper. There 
is certainly a great loss under the present freight charges. I went into it in connection 
with the milk situation in Ottawa in a small way. One great big milk company prac- 
tically dominates the milk situation here. To do them credit, they seem able to sell 
pretty cheaply as compared with the price of some others, but they have a very expen- 
sive premises here, and the milk comes in through four or five different avenues, 
being collected on the roads by automobiles and some by trains. It did seem to me 
that if there were three or four small receiving stations, and the milk was brought into 
the centre and distributed, it would be less expensive. I had that view, and expressed 
that view. Whether I was correct or not I do not know. 

The Vick CHamrMAN: Is there not a danger of us going into very interesting but 
wholly ineffective detail when pursuing some point to a finish? I think we have got 
a good deal of light, but I think we should try to keep to the object of our order of 
reference, namely, the spread. If we start trying to account for costs, we are going 
to have a very long and possibly an impracticable inquiry. 

[Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] 
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Mr. Davis: If you bring your manufacturers here you will almost be certain to get 


back to that line. Cannot we get it in this way, get the wholesalers to come here and 


produce their invoices and show the cost of their doing business and their rates of 
profits, and then take up the retailers in the same way and make them produce their 
invoices. 
The Vick Cuamman: We have heard from Dr. McFall and Mr. O’Connor that there 
is amass of information carefully compiled and infinitely better compiled than we can 
do it with the time we have. Should we not get that information before us as it 
relates to the articles in which we are particularly interested, the main articles of life, 
and from that information try to make certain deductions upon which we can base a 
recommendation to Parliament ? 


Mr. McGorc: ‘There is one thing we should give 4 little thought to, and it was 
stated by the Minister of Finance yesterday; that is greater production. Should we not 
gather some information from the witnesses before us and get their opinions as to how 
we can produce more stuff in the country, or as to why we are falling down in the way 
of production. I have listened to Mr. O’Connor, and it seems to me that what he says 
goes back to what Sir Thomas White said yesterday, that the one big thing necessary, 
if we are going to reduce the cost of living, is greater production, the devising of ways 
and means of producing more foodstuffs. That is the essential thing, I believe. Take 
the question of eggs; does it not simply come back to the point that we have not eggs 
enough in this country to supply the demand? If we could devise some ways or means 
or inducements whereby we could have a greater production of eggs, it would be of - 
great advantage. We hear a lot of people talking about it but perhaps we could get 
some of the men who have studied this matter to suggest means of encouraging pro- 
duction of food stuffs. 


The Vice CrammMan: We have Mr. Archibald here, and perhaps he could tell us 
something along that line. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Before we leave Mr. O’Connor, he has given us some idea-of the cost of food 
stuffs and coal. I would ask him: Have you had any occasion at all to look into the 
question of clothing or rents?—A. I started on a clothing section, I have already stated 
that. I was asked to postpone it; the Minister asked me to postpone it; I did postpone 
it and retired before anything was done. You can readily realize that in the space of - 
time we had and considering the amount of ground to be covered, and what we did, we 
were working very hard, and it was physically impossible to get much further. In the 
last year or more that has elapsed, if I had been there, I would have reached a number 
of other averages. That does not seem to have been done. 


The Vick CHARMAN: At any rate, they did not reach an effective point. 
Mr. Hockrn: Should we not concentrate on food? 
The Vice CHamMan: I think it would be a good idea. That is practically what we 
decided this morning to do, to clean up the food question first. 
By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. I gather from Mr. O’Connor that the packer has not got too large a profit?—A. 
He has not got too large a profit now, because the more he makes the more he loses. 
By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. You think that the Order in Council limiting his profit is effective?—A. Yes, 
but I do not see why it should not be applied to the millers as well. 

Q. But it is effective?—A. It is exactly along the lines of what it ought to be. 

[Mri Ws? O;Connor] 
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Q. Have we not got this, that the price at which the packer is selling may be 
aecepted as a pretty fair price?—A. He has no inducement now to charge an unfair 
price because he does not get the advantage of it; we get it. 

Q. What we have to do is to find out why there is the enormous spread between 
what he is selling and what the consumer is paying. * 

The Vice CuairMAN: I think that is the thing we want to get first. 


WITNESS: That is to start from him. I think it would be a fair thing to do, but it 
has been investigated very deeply. 


Mr. Hocken: They are selling ham at 75 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Take the question of boots and shoes. That is one that appeals to most people. 
There is a tremendous spread between the manufacturer and the retailer. Could we 
not bring the manufacturers and the retailers?—A. You would have to start at the 
hides. 

Q. That would be going back further than we have time for?—A. In that ease, 
you will never get it; he will-simply throw it right over to you. He will show you 
his invoices, and you will learn nothing at all. You will ask him what his overheads 
are and he will tell you that. You know that it costs six per cent for money, and you 
will find that he is making a reasonable profit. 

Q. You will find out why he is charging the retailer?—A. Yes, but if you find that 
out you will find nothing wrong. The cause is farther back, it i8 in the hide, and that 
brings you right back to the sideline of the packing industry again. 


By Mr. McCoig* 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. O’Connor in reference to the sugar fineries in this 
country that are now engaged exclusively in the producing of sugar from sugar cane 
that they import into the country, whether had not the beet sugar industry been in 
existence would not the cost of sugar to the consumer be probably double the present 
price?—A. Of course that is a question I can only guess at, but I think you are right 
that would be in consonance with all human experience. I admit that. 

Q. The reason why I am asking that question is this that the sugar beet refineries 


_ say to the producer we will give you $10 per ton for the sugar beet, you can go into 


the sugar beet producing business, and produce as much as you like and we will give 
you that much a ton for it, if you deliver them at our station, so that the producers 
know they ean sell their sugar beet on that basis and the manufacturers know that they 
ean sell their sugar when it is produced on the same basis, in competition with the 
cane sugar.—A. They sell on a closed rate, although they do not admit it, they sell in 
the same way as the other producers. 

Q. We have then evidence that as far as the sugar beet production is concerned the 
market is assured for the producer by the manufacturers paying on a $10 basis; we have 
the sugar put on the market for the benefit of the consumer in competition with the 
sugar from the cane which is imported into this country. It is necessary to assume 
that the Canadian manufacturers under those circumstances would have been able to 
get a little profit and the consumer would have the benefit of having competition 
between the cane sugar and the beet sugar. If the manufacturers of beet sugar can say 
to the producers of the sugar beet we will buy your beets at a certain price, we will 
market our sugar, you can depend upon that°for your profit, why then cannot the 
pork packers of the country say to the farmers and producers of pork that we will pay 
you $10, $12 or $15 for your hogs all the year around, or for certain months, and we 
will sell our products accordingly and in that way do away with the gambling which 
is now causing a lot of hog raisers to go out of business ——A. You are now speaking in 
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favour of supervised combines. I am in favour of supervised combines and of super- 
vised prices, not fixed by the Government, but by such a Board as will distinguish 
between a bad combine and a good one I believe that such a system will be of advantage. 


By the Vice Chairman: : 

Q. I think you ought, to make this plain, before leaving it. The. combine you 

are speaking of with approval is one under strict Government supervision and regu- 
lation—A. That is not a very bad thing. 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. We are paying from 75 to 80 cents for ham, which is based upon the raw pro- 
duct that is being marketed at the present time. Then if the farmers and producers 
who go into hog raising, they have not any to sell now, but that is what they tell you, 
that there is a lot of money in it and they want you to go into the farming business, 
they want you to produce more stuff. There are lots of people who are willing to do 
that, but what you have to do if you want to induce them to actually take up the busi- 
ness is to show them that you are going to deal squarely with them. That is the rea- 
son the hog raisers of the country many of them have gone out of business. You take 
last November and December the report came that the European market was flooded 
with hog products, and that hog markets in Canada would not be of any good any more. — 
The result was that down went the price of hogs just at the breeding season and instead 
of breeding their hogs the farmers marketed them because they said the whole hogmarket 
has gone out and the pork packers got the benefit of buying a lot of cheap hogs at that 
time for the product from which we are now paying 75 and 80 cents a pound. If we 
could regulate prices so that the dealers would be able to say to the hog raisers “ If 
we give you a fixed price for your hogs when they are ready the same as the beet 
sugar manufacturers say to the sugar beet raisers, there would be a certainty about it 
aud there would not be the gambling that is now going on. Then the fellow who goes 
into the hog raising business would be in the same position as I am when I go into 
raising so many aeres of sugar beets, that would encourage production of pork if the 
pork packers were to say to the hog raisers and to the people of the country there is 
what we pay for the raw material for our hams and bacon and you will have a greater 
production. The Minister of Finance said yesterday that we had to bring about a 
greater production that is true and if such an arrangement as I have suggested were 
put into force then the people would have confidence and they would be able to sell 
their hogs after raising them?—A. There is one thing J want to say before being 
excused; it may seem to be somewhat remote from the subject before the committee, but 
T found in my investigations that it was a very serious matter, and that is that the 
Departmental Stores of the country are causing quite an evil influence upon the farm- 
ing community by reason of the fact that they are preventing the establishment of 
small towns through the insufficiently populated portion of the province. The farmer 
does not want to locate except in proximity to the town and the towns are perishing 
because the people in the immediate vicinity are not supporting the local merchants. 
J know it is a very serious grievance especially in the west that the towns throughout 
that portion of the country are said to be dying out because of lack of local business. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. I think that applies also to the east?—A. To the west especially. But that is 
closely in line with the suggestion for more production. We hear it said on every 
hand that we must have more production and naturally the people who go on the land 
do not want to go except they can locate near centres; every farming community wants 
to be located near some business community and I think it would be of great advantage 
if we could infuse local patriotism into the people which would cause them to buy at 
home. 

[Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] 
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Q. You said you were going to submit some information to us regarding proposed 
action ?—A. If I submit it to you in order in council shape it will be sufficient, because 
you may imagine it to be in bill shape. 

- Q. This, provides for the establishment of a court and I really think a sub-com- 
mittee might be appointed to consider the subject under consideration and save the 
committee as a whole the trouble of giving their consideration to it—A. I am going 
to ask the committee to allow me to read. I found by chance among my papers, just 
one page of one report of which I have not the other pages, but I want to read it just 
to give you some idea of what is suggested. 


“Tn a proper case a prosecution would be inevitable. If the proposed legis- 
lation is acceptable, I would further recommend an amendment to the Criminal 
Code restraining a prosecution under the combines section unless with the 
authority of the Board. I can hardly be accused by anybody of being personally 
inclined towards ‘ big business’ or that sort of thing. I reach my present con- 
clusions only by reversing some previously held. I know that the facts and 
principles which I have just set forth will need some explaining in some quarters, 
but I believe them to be right and that the normal man, even though a consumer, 
as I am, is likely, upon reflection, to agree. 

The proposed Combines Act provides a very comprehensive definition of a 
combine and then restricts the application of the word ‘combine’ as used in 
the Act, to what I have herein colloqually termed ‘bad’ combines. The Board 
investigates and judges of each case on its merits. It can proceed of its own 
motion or hear a complaint raised by any person. It can order cessation of 
particular obnoxious practices, and, as well, make general pronouncements as to 
business methods affecting the technically defined matter of a ‘Combine.’ Its 
orders will be serious matters. Disobedience will constitute indictable crime. 
Its declarations will amount to no more than pronouncements as to the Board’s 
views regarding particular circumstances, coming incidentally under its notice, 
the Board’s ideas as to what fair dealing under such circumstances would seem 
to have demanded or to demand. They will constitute material out of which, in 
time, may be made by those upon whom the responsibility, if any, therefor, will 
rest,—the commercial classes—a written or unwritten code of commercial ethics. 
They would serve, too, as measures of the necessity for further legislative action. 
When the Board decides that a case is one meet for prosecution it sends it to 
the proper attorney general with a recommendation for prosecution. The prov- 
inces must assume their share of responsibility. No prosecution can be insti- 
tuted for a breach of any order of the Board without the sanction of the Board. 
If the Board considers that a particular practice is that of a combine it can in a 
proper case allow time for amendment. Recalcitrancy entails a new penalty 
day by day. The ‘customs’ and ‘ Trade Mark’ sections of the old Combines 
Investigations Act are preserved. 

The second part of the Act consists of Order in Council No. 2777 of Novem- 
ber 10, 1916, less the combine section. All combines provisions appear in Part I. 
The Board takes the place of the Minister.” 


Then I hand over the cost of living regulations and investigation machinery to 
this court. The other pages are missing, but it gives you the trend of the legislation. 


The Vice Cuairman: Shall this proposal of Mr. O’Connor’s be given any 
further consideration by a sub-committee? 


Witness: I have a number of copies but it has not been proof-read. 


The Vick CHARMAN: We will get copies. . 
[Mr. W. F. O’Connor.] 
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Wirxess: With regard to my acting as counsel, one reason why I think it 1s not 
well to act as counsel is that I confess that I do not know how to get at what you want 
by question and answer. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. E. S. ArcuipaLp called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Give your name and position to the Committee?—A. E. 8. Archibald, Director 
of Experimental Farm. : 

Q. I think the Committee would prefer to proceed Jargely by the process of ques- 
tions and so on, but you might perhaps outline to the Committee briefly just what 
the experimntal farms under your supervision do in the way of keeping records of 
costs of production of such articles as milk, butter, cheese and eggs. I think perhaps 
that is as far as we wish to go this afternoon, and if ‘there is in your estimation any 
statement in your possession, or in the possession of the Government whereby this 
can be ascertained in different localities, let us have it?—A. During the past seven 
years I have acted as the Dominion Animal Husbandman, in which capacity I have 
nothing whatever to do with poultry, that being left to Mr. Elford, the Dominion 
Poultry Husbandman, but only recently I have been raised to the directorship, and 
I have not had an opportunity of going over his cost figures to such an extent that 
J feel like giving any evidence thereon. You could get from Mr. Elford the record 
of costs as regards produce, of beef, including veal, mutton and pork. We have been 
collecting a very large amount of information for the last twenty years. The duty 
of the experimental farms in all their branches had been to inerease or assist 1 
increasing production, and also lowering the cost of production. That has been the 
ultimate aim of all phases of the experimental farm work, whether devoted to plant, 
animal breeding of even a very indirect nature, and of feeding and general manage- 
ment; in fact all phases of our work point towards greater production and greater 
equality of production and increased production. As an example of what we are 
trying to do on the experimental farm in the animal husbana@ry, five years ago, dating 
January Ist, we had on the experimental farm system a thousand animals, not includ- 
ing poultry. At the present time or rather January Ist, 1919, we had about 5,000 
animals. Our percentage of breeding animals is very much greater now than if was 
then. We used to buy a large number of feeders, just to be used for special feeding 
experiments. Now we are breeding more pure feeders, buying a fewer number each 
year. Our lines of work are breeding, feeding, general care and management and 
housing. In breeding we have been trying to improve the ordinary common animals 
as we find them on too many farms in Canada. In feeding we have been trying to 
ascertain the best methods of feeding with any well known feeds as found on our 
markets or commonly grown on our farms; also trying to utilize to a large extent 
by-products which have been wasted either in Canada or other countries, but which 
can be produced at a reasonable figure and used to supplement higher priced popular 
by-products, or feeds commonly used by our farms. In housing we have attempted 
to show Canadian farmers what sanitary buildings are, without all the extravagances 
so commonly found in the barns of our more wealthy farmers or our agriculturists. 
We have. certainly demonstrated, as T can give you figures later on, if you desire, 
that the cheaper the building, providing you get the few necessary elements in the 
building, namely sanitation, light and ventilation, the more sanitary they are, the: 
more profitable, and the more satisfactory in every-.way. We have, even during the 
past six years, advocated the elimination of any expensive building, 2 


: excepting. for - 
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dairy cattle, and using nothing but cheap sheds either for keeping meat animals, or 
for maintaining breeding stock. We have done so very successfully, and our practices 
are being quite largely adopted by provincial governments and in turn by farmers. 
But as to care and management, all phases of this work are attempted in an experi- 
mental and, to a certain extent, in a demonstrational way. That includes machinery 
such as milking machines, with which we have been working for the last seven or 
eight years, and probably through the influence of our experiments, which have been 
rather exhaustive, the milking machine has been commonly advocated, supported by 
us, and commonly introduced in all parts of the dairy sections in Canada, and I feel 
sure these milking machines are a real influence in increasing production during the 
last few years, when hand labour has been so scarce. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. You find that this milking machine is working perfectly satisfactorily ?—A. No 
machine working under an animal particularly on a delicate organism like a cow’s 
udder is perfect in itself. Everything depends on the operator, but we have machines 
which, with reasonable care, are quite satisfactory, almost as good as the best hand 
milkers, and hand milkers are exceedingly scarce. 

Q. What is the average price of these milking machines?—A. They vary consider- 
ably, but for a complete outfit, they range from four hundred dollars to six hundred 
dollars. 

By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. How many cows would that take up?—A. That would be for the average farmer 
with a herd of cows in constant milk, ranging from fourteen to twenty cows. The cost 
of the various makes differs considerably, but generally speaking, the cost of a machine 
would be less than the annual wages of a man. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. The cost is almost above what the average farmer can aftord?—A. It would be 
unwise for a farmer with only half a dozen cows to put in one, because the saving in 
labour would be eaten up in the extra care and washing. 

Q. The difficulty is in getting a man or woman to milk?—A. I do not see that 
point. If a farmer has only ten cows or less, he or his wife, or both can do the milking 
without any great trouble. If they have over twelve cows, the chances are they would 
have a hired man on the farm, and in that case the hired man can be purchased in the 
form of a mechanical milker. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In British Columbia these milking machines are used extensively, and I think 
are very successful?—A. Yes, we were one of the first to put in a machine in British 


Columbia. I just mention the milking machine as an illustration of the type of work 
we are attempting. 


Mr. McCote: It is a very important matter. If you could get them down in price 
they might be more extensively used than they are. That is what you hear from every 
farmer. When you ask them why they are not producing more or milking more, they 
reply that it is because they cannot get the help. It all comes back to the question of 
what encouragement there should be for greater production. 


By the Chawrman: 
Q. Your experience over a period of seven years, is that they are a satisfactory 
method ?—A, Yes. 
Q. But at present they are not usually profitable unless the farmer keeps a number 
of cows?—A. At least twelve cows. During last year, it paid the farmer who had twelve 


cows milking practically the year round to instal the milking machine. At present it 
would pay with fifteen cows, and in normal times. with twenty cows. 
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Q. Do you think anything would be gained by having your experience devoted to 
trying to get the milking machine so that it could be used by the farmer with a smaller 7 
herd, and more cheaply ?—A. There are two points in that connection. One is the cost ee 
of the machine. There is no question that a mechanical milker should not cost as much 
as it does, although the compaines, to my knowledge are not making enormous profits. 
It is a new thing, and consequently the service charges are large. The service is the - 
most costly feature in the handling of the milking machine. 

Mr. McCore: A point worth bearing in mind is whether it would be advisable for 
the Government to give some encouragement to farmers who would keep ten, twelve or 
fifteen cows in the way of supplying such machines at first cost. That is a suggestion 
that might be used later on, whether they could be supplied at a price which would 
induce the farmer to use them. 

Mr. Nesprrr: As a matter of fact, they do not bring down the cost of living. 


Mr. McCoiag: They would; a man would raise more cows. 
Mr. Nessirt: He believes in them, but I know a great many people who do not 
believe in them. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Is there not a theory that the machine affects the cow after a certain time?—A. 
As a theory, that exists. 

(). As a matter of practice, according to your experience, is there any foundation 
whatever for that theory ?—A. Yes, providing the man does not take care ot the machine 
and the cow. I might quote Peter McArthur. He says that some farmers cannot run 
a wheel-barrow without getting it out of order. That remark certainly applies to the 
milking machine. The personal element enters into it. 


By Mr, Reid (Mackenzie): 


Q. With the milking machine, you have to finish by hand?—A. We do it as a 
matter of precaution. If by chance one quarter, or all quarters, are slightly congested, 
which is apt to happen, or there is a bruise, something which is not evidenced in the 
external appearance of the udder, one would discover it by hand stripping when it would 
not be discovered by the machine. 

Q. In the meantime the milk has been dumped into the barn?—A. You may lose 
part of the milk possibly; the milk is bloody. It always pays, of course, to take one 
stream of each milk from each quarter of the udder just to see that the udder is reason- 
ably normal. If the machine is put on, you have a reasonable guarantee that the udder 
is reasonably sound, but the latter part of the milk might be affected. You would not 
discover that by the machine; by hand stripping you would. It is true you wou!d have 
some milk spoiled. Without hand stripping you would have a garget. 

Q. While the machine is milking the cows, the men are watching the machines? 
I would just as soon have the men.—A. One man supervises three machines. Ouz work 
is experimental. On our branch farms our machine’s work is more demonstrative. 
Here, we are watching the machines to see that they are in order. We keep in close 
zouch with the actual quality of milk produced, and it is so, one man is watching three 
machines. If they are single machines he is doing three men’s work; if they are double 
machines, he is doing six men’s work. 

Q. And another man is following him, doing the stripping?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What is the proportionate amount of labour involved in milking 8 cows by 
hand and 15 cows by machine*—A. It is quite possible for a person to milk 15 cows _ 
by the machine, one person, while an equally good hand milker, would be milking a 
8 cows by hand. 
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Q. Then supposing a person has 15 cows, a farmer is on the land, himself and his 
wite, that man could milk 15 cows with a machine?—A. That is just the point, the 
difference would be more than that because many a dairy farmer has to keep one extra 
hand for hand milking, that is not required anywhere else on the farm, he is almost 
a supernumerary. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Then you think it is an advantage to have a machine for milking cows?—A. 
The greater the number of cows the greater the need for a mechanical milker. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. If a larger proportion of the farmers would keep 15 cows and use a milking 
machine the amount of labour would not be any greater than keeping half the number 
and milking them by hand and the production would be twice as great?—A. Other 
things being equal it would. We have been trying for 20 years to encourage the farmers 
to develop upon that line. 

Q. Upon the point of enlarging the herd?—A. Providing that they have the right 
class of cows. There are many dairy farmers who would be much better off with two- 
thirds of their cows in the shambles. ; 

Q. They are boarders?—A. Yes, boarders. We have attempted to encourage the 
production in every way, by demonstrating the advantage of better bedding, by demon- 
strating the advantages of better feeding, with the development of greater production 
of butter fat and also that there should be more sanitary buildings. 

Q. By means of bulletins?—A. By means of bulletins, personal talks, where 
possible. You will realize of course that our stock is comparatively limited, and there 
are 800,000 farmers in Canada. But through our publications and by every possible 
means at our disposal we have attempted to encourage farmers to keep better stock, to 
keep more animals, provided they are profitable, and to utilize labour-saving machinery 
so that their margin of profits may be greater. Until the last 2 or 3 years there was 
absolutely no encouragement to farmers and the best profit a good farmer now ean 
make is only a small margin. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
_ Q. Assuming that the machine is perfect and is properly taken care of, and that 
it is operated by an expert do you say that in your opinion the cow will be as sound 
after a short time as it would be had the ordinary system of milking by hand been 
followed?—A. We have at Central Experimental Farm cows that have been milked 
for 7 years by the mechanical milked, which has produced last year under commercial 
conditions, that is two feedings a day, no special record work, and two milkings a 
day, in some cases under less than commercial conditions, for they were often used 
in experiments in feeding and sudden changes in feeding are, you know, not beneficial 
to production. Under those conditions with perfectly sound udders, at the present 
time they are completing records of from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds per year with 43 per 
cent of butter fat and up to 15,000 pounds testing in the vicinity of 33 pounds of 


butter fat. That is their last year’s record, that being the seventh year of the milking 
machine work. 


By Mr. Douglas: — 

Q. Are these machines made in Canada?—A. There are possibly two milking 
machines made in Canada, but all are assembled in Canada. We have tried nine 
different mechines and are perhaps adding one or two more as we see the need. 

Q. I understand they cost from $400 to $600 for a machine; is that for electric 
current ?—A. Gasolene. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Have you ever figured out the cost of the machine per hundred pounds ?— 
A. Yes, the labour in connection with the milking of course may 1 some cases be the 
determining factor whether or not that farmer can increase production or stay 0 the 
business. As a rule the first essential thing is the cow. There are really 6 determining 
factors as to the profits. Now one of the great factors in animal husbandry is the man. 
You may have two men on adjoining farms, each with land practically the same, with 
cattle of practically the same breeding and one man will make a fair margin of profit 
and the other will go bankrupt. You find a certain variation of that everywhere. We 
go into farming communities and find the man and we find the determining factor as 
to profits. One man raises an average of five pigs per litter and the other raises an 
average of practically none; the one is an expert in handling and the other is careless 
and ignorant. The next determining factor is the breeding of the animals themselves. 
We have in our farms cows; for example we have cows that produced as high as 24,000 
pounds of milk a year and others have only produced 4,000 pounds. Breeding is the 
ereat essential as far as the animals themselves are concerned, then comes the rearing 
and the proper care and the management of them. Disease is the next important point 
in the margin of profits. Hog cholera comes into a certain district where swine are 
popular and prevails there, killing off the herds on half the farms and the other farmers 
engaged in that industry take cold feet and quit. Abortion of an infectious nature 
comes into a certain range or area, as it has done, and driven some ranchers out of 
business, and more particularly in our eastern divisions infectious abortions have 
caused thousands of herds to die and be cleaned out in Canada and the United States 
during the last ten or twelve years. 

The risk of disease is governed by the intelligence and the care of the man. The 
personal element, the man’s ability to forestall any such trouble is a very important 
item as to loss or profit. Conditions with regard to the questions of feed and labour 
have been so variable in the last few years that I do not blame the farmers in hesitating 
whether they will breed their cows or turn them over to the butcher. May I say that 
no price fixing of pork to the farmers as a single item would be justified or would be 
allowed by the farmers. It is impossible. Feeds that could be purchased four years 
ago at an average price of eighteen dollars have gone up. 


By Mr. McCoig. 


Q. The proposition of fixing prices would not be figured on a four or five year 
basis, but would be figured on a basis from year to year?—A. In the meantime the 
farmer has to take the risks on feeds which vary from week to week. 

Q. By the time the product is ready to be put on the market, the price may be 
changed and the farmer gets it both ways?—A. I think I can give you figures to show 
that there is so small a margin between the cost of feeds and the finished products that 
the farmer sells, that unless he knew exactly what feeds were going to be, he could not 
consider any price-fixing. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. The farmer sometimes has his feed from the previous crop?—A. But it has its 
market value. The farmer must take the market prices. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Last year the United States Government fixed the price of hogs. What is the 
result of that?—A. They have already fixed the price of feed. 
Q. They had fixed the price of feed before? 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. If a man is contracting for his hogs in the beginning of the year, he is not sell- 
ing that year’s crop of grain. He has already got the feed he is going to feed those 
hogs in his possession?—A. He is growing it. He is growing his grain. 
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Mr. Nessirr: Supposing he had that grain on hand, and the corn or barley, or 
whatever it was, went up in price, he has to charge the price he could get for his grain 
against his pigs. 

Mr. McCorc: That is not the point. 

(discussion ) 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Would you not have to fix the price of everything that had a bearing on it in 
order to get at it?—A. Yes, labour, feed and implements. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. I understand that in 1917 you bought two carloads of steers in Winnipeg on 
the market, and stall-fed them there. Could you give us any information in regard 
to the ecost?-A. We made about 364 dollars and some cents on the whole transaction, 


allowing interest on the investment, and allowing $1.10 for the manure and charging 
what little labour we used in feed and grain for them. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What was the initial expense?—A. In the vicinity of $5,000. 


Q. And you made $3642—-A. Yes. I have allowed six per cent interest. This year 
we did the same thing. We put in three carloads. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You mean you made that money over and above the interest charge of six per 
cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Flow long did it take you to fatten them?—A. About 118 days. 
By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. What figure did you buy at?—A. Ruling prices, I forget. 

Q. Did you make an advance on the price laid down on your farm? If you bought 
at ten cents and sold at fourteen cents, you would be making an advance on the original 
purchase. Did you make an advance on the original purchase ?—A. A very slight one. 
We had to sell, unfortunately, on the early spring market, owing to the fact that we 
had very cheap sheds and houses, and had no solid bottom: We had no hard floor and 
the animals got so that we had to sell or we were losing weight. The same thing 


occurred this year, although we made about eight hundred dollars profit on the three 
small cars this year. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What was the original investment this year?—A. Between seven and eight 
thousand dollars. 


Q. And you made eight hundred dollars profit after allowing six per cent 
interest ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. What month did you buy in?—A. October. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How many cattle in a car?—A. Twenty, ranged in number from eighteen to 
twenty. ; 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Did you allow a dollar a ton for manure?—A. Yes. It was worth more than 
that. 
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Q. How much manure did you have, roughly speaking ?—A. 246 or 247 tons. 
Q. That you bought?—A. That we made. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: pee 
Q. And you credited them with the manure 2—A. Yes. As a commercial fertilizer 
that manure we had was worth between six and seven dollars a ton. 


‘By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. In your initial cost do you charge up anything for the buildings+—A. The 
buildings cost us $416 to house the two cars and a half. We had one half car in a 
tight barn for an experiment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You charge the interest on the steer investment, but not on the plant?—A. 
No. 

By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. What month did you sell them in?—A. We had to sell early again this year. 
We sold the first day of April. If we had held another month we would have made 
another cent. 

By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. You bought on a rising market ?—A. Bought on the highest fall market. There 
was a slump last year about the first of November. We lost nearly a cent by buying 
early, which was rather unusual. We sold on a rising market. 

Q. You made on an average about 14 cents per head?—A. In that vicinity. 

Q. And if it had turned out that you had to sell for a less'amount per pound 
you would have possibly had quite a loss?/—A. We could easily have lost two thousand 
dollars. 

Q. You have conducted experiments along that line from year to year, how does 
it compare? One year would hardly illustrate the difference? (No answer.) 

By Mr. Reid (McKenzie): 

Q. Figure on paying eight per cent for your money, as the farmer would have 
to pay in the west, how does it figure?—A. We still would have had good profit this 
year. 

Q. Do you allow anything for insurance?—A. No, we do not allow anything for 
risk. We just took interest on our investment. 

By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. I notice that you conducted very careful experiments for a number of years 
on a certain number of things, and made a statement of feeding? What has been your 
experience with regard to feeding at a profit?—A. With a very exceptional year, there 
is a good labour income, and usually a good profit over labour. I have not received 
the reports from all the farms yet, but on some farms we made a profit over and above 
feed as high as forty dollars a cow. ; 

Q. This is hardly a year to take an average. It would not be a fair year to make 
comparisons?—A, You need nearly a three-cent margin to make a profit. In normal 
times a cent and a half will leave a profit. The farmer must take his own risk. I can- 
not give you the average of twenty years work on the Central Farm, but I could get the 
information. 

Q. The experiments you have conducted there would demonstrate the point that we 
have asked you about as to the profits on the feeding cattle during the winter months 
and as to dairying. You must produce so much before they can be kept at a profit, and 
you know what the. average production throughout Canada is. You can thine 
accurately judge of the profits of the every-day farmer in Canada on dairy stock aA 
Yes. : = 
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Q. Could you submit your experience along that line to the Committee ?—A. I think 


T eould give you the figures. 


Mr. STeEvENS: He has tables here covering those figures. 
By Mr, Sutherland. 


Q. Of feeding cattle for a number of years?—A. Not covering a number of years, 
no. : 

Q. And hogs the same way ?—A. I think the figures I have here of hogs and dairy 
cattle are quite representative of a range of years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It might be well to get this question on the record. In connection with the 
dairying, we will confine it to milk for the present, have you any records to show that 
the average dairy herd of the farmer in Canada produces a sufficient quantity of milk 
to make it a paying proposition?—A. No. We have no figures covering a sufficient 
number of farms to show what is a fair average. 

Q. Have you made any investigation that would give us any information GA, 
Only in so far as our work is concerned. For example, on the nine different farms 
during the past five or eight years we have carried on grading experiments to demon- 
strate the value of a good pure bred bull in building up the herd of the average farmer. 
We selected what we considered fairly representative cows. In some eases they were 
pretty poor; in other cases they were pretty good. We have these figures, and we have 
some figures on the production of the herds from which we sorted these cows. But 
nothing we can show is authentic. The nearest approach to figures covering townships 
or counties would be the figures from Guelph. The provincial Governments have long 
thought of making an agricultural survey. It is really a provincial matter. Mr, Leach, 
the Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry at Guelph has completed two or three 
township surveys in Ontario, and has figures which are quite representative for these 
townships. It is peculiar how closely they check with our more thorough figures got 
from our own farms. 

Q. What is the general result ?—-A. Generally speaking, the farmer whose herd of 
cows produces less than five thousand pounds of milk per cow in the year, even though 
he is in a cheese factory district, is making no profit, merely a bare living. If he were 
in a factory district it would leave him a small margin, but very few cheese factories 
are paying on the desk, and there are very few herds. 

The Cuairnman: The advantage of a discussion along this line is to ascertain 
whether it can be shown, generally speaking, that the farmer is producing milk at a 
loss and as to how we are going to overcome that, whether by improving the herd on 
hasie prineples, demonstrated over a great many years at our experimental farms. It 
appears to me that something along that line is necessary at the earliest moment. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. I have a question; perhaps Mr. Archibald may not be able to answer it. It is 
this: What should it cost on a well regulated farm to produce one hundred pounds of 
milk?—A. Here are figures that will perhaps answer that question. On the Central 
Experimental Farm during the year ending March, 31, 1919 we had in the vicinity of 
69 or 70 cows completing their lactation period. We calculated on these, not on the 
cows that did not complete their lactation. On that basis, allowing eleven per cent for 
interest and depreciation on the cow, which is fair; allowing eight per cent on the value 
ot the buildings per cow at present building prices; if we were to meet the city require- 
ments in the shape of buildings it would cost at least $210 or $215 per cow to put up 
the barn. H we take it for just factory requirements, you can do it, even at present 
building prices for in the vicinity of $65 to $70. In order to meet city requirements, 
city standards, it would cost in the vicinity of at least $200 per cow. Allowing eight 
per cent on that, and taking the feed—that is for a herd of cows—and taking meal at 
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$55 a ton, it comes to just about $119.98 per cow. Labour per cow ieuSo8. > Tt as true 
that we pay a little more than the average farmer, but we use as much labour saving 
machinery as possible, and try to save as much as possible. Our total labour in the 
barn was $8,533, a part of which was for special experimental work, and for keeping the 
barns clean for such visitors as your honourable gentlemen. I am figuring on com- 
mercial labour as nearly as possible. Labour per cow, $58; interest and depreciation on 
the cow herds, $22; annual interest and depreciation on buildings, $8; losses per cow, 
$4: making a total of $214.88. On the credit side there are $8,065 pounds of milk at 
$3 per hundred weight. We did not receive quite $3. We sold our milk largely 
as butter or cream cheese. We would have made more money by selling to the city at 
ruling prices. That gives a total of $241.95. Twelve tons of manure at $2 per ton, 
$24, making a total credit of $265.95, leaving a credit balance of $54 per cow. This 
milk costs about $2.75 per hundred weight. I valued it at $3. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is a high valuation for the ordinary section of the country ?—A. There are 
two items, the first your buildings. I have charged on buildings to suit the city require- 


ments, and I have valued the milk between the city value and the milk value at the . 


cheese factory, so you cannot consider that. 


Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Supposing that you turned it into butter. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Turn it into butter at 60 cents a pound, just figure it out for fun and see how it 
comes out.—A. If you figure out 100 pounds of milk testing 3.8, practically four and a 
half pounds of butter at 60 cents a pound, makes $2.70 you are realising on your milk. 


Q. What did the milk cost you?—A. $2.70. I am just quoting it at cost on that 
statement. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. If you sold butter at 60 cents a pound the year around?—A. Your are just. 
breaking even. 
By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. But you would not go to the city for milk to use just for producing butter?—A. 
Yes, I should have eliminated $5 interest on the buildings. 
By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. But if he sells at 60 cents a pound?—A. He just breaks even. é 
Q. You say it costs 60 cents a pound to produce butter without profit?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. But take the ordinary farmer in the Province of Ontario what does it cost him? 
—A. Some farmers it would cost nearly $1 a pound. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Mr. Archibald is figuring on the cow giving 8,000 pounds of milk?—-A. And 
there are many cows which produce a little less than 4,000. 
Q. Yes, but just take off 2,000 and with feed and everything else just the same 
where do you come out. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Is not $2.70 per hundred far above the average throughout the country? I 
have here the report of the Salford Cheese factory, one of the first cheese factories in 


Canada, which has been operating for 27 years, and the secretary of that company 
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says that during this year the highest price per hundred pounds was 97 cents per 
hundred.—A. That is not saying that the farmer is not producing it at a loss. 

Q. I am not taking these figures, but this is a representative cheese factory 
throughout the country.—A. I said a few moments ago that the price I quoted was 
taken as the average between the cheese factory price and the price of milk sold in the 
city. The farmers realized $3.50 during the winter in Ottawa and they are now taking 


$9.80 I think it is. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Supposing one of this farmer’s cows were allowed to raise her calves would 
he not make more money by selling the calf than by selling the milk?—A. Not with 
an 8,000-pound cow. 

Q. Well, you can put two calves on her?—A. If you are raising them for the 
special baby beef trade, yes. 

Q. Just for the information of the Committee, that is what they do in many seec- 
tions, that is the reason there are a less number of milking cows because some cows 
are carrying two cows and some one, and the farmers are selling the calves—A. They 
have to feed the cow the year around and they may put another calf on that one cow. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Does it not seem from your investigations that butter cannot be produced in 
Janada at less than 60 cents a pound?—A. No, there are many elements which go to 
regulate the price of butter, the breeding of the cows, of feed, and the cost of labour, 
and several similar items. 
Q. But you are taking the high grade cow?—-A. That was the average production 
of 70 cows. . 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. You have cows producing as high as 24,000 pounds of milk during the year /— 
A. We have cows producing as high as 17,000 and 18,000 pounds. We had a herd of 
Holstein cows that produced 10,400 pounds of milk, there were 18 in the herd and 
we had a herd of ten Ayrshires that produced 6,500 pounds. We have several other 
herds in the barns, but these figures will show you the range. We have some cows 
which we are using in this breeding experiment, to demonstrate the value of a pure- 
bred bull. The profits are limited to the production. We had a cow on this farm for 
some 7 years, her best production in the year was 8,100 pounds of milk, her two-year 
old daughter some three years ago produced 10,400 pounds of milk as a two-year old, 
and you can figure that the two-year-old will produce not more than 75 per cent of her 
production at maturity. Her third daughter will produce 14,000 pounds; I mention 
that to show the advantage of free good breeding, but it takes a long time to produce 
results. 


By Mr. McCorg: 
Q. What is a cow like that worth?—A. A good grade cow at the present time is 
worth $200. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. When you raise a cow with a reasonable degree of certainty can you tell by 
the breeding of the cow the cost of your production?—A. Among grades no, among 
pure-breds with reasonable certainty. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. I would like to get your opinion as to whether or not any farmer in the 
Dominion of Canada with an ordinary herd could raise butter at 40 cents a pound?— 
A. Not at the present prices for feed and labour. 
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Q. Could he do it anywhere?—A. No. You can perhaps at a certain period of 
the year, if you are figuring on summer dairying, when foods are exceptionally cheap. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. And only charge for summer feed?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. What would be the price for milk which would produce a profit in Canada, 
provided the milk was sold by the milkmen?—A. That varies enormously. Mr. O’Con- 
nor started to state regarding prices and he was stopped. The Ottawa City Dairy 
is one of the largest dairies in Canada, certainly the largest in ‘the city. There are 
one or two other very good concerns as well. That company handles its milk on a 
lower margin than any other dairy company in Canada so far as I know. I have not 
authentic figures on that. 

Q. How do they handle it?—A. About a three and a quarter cent margin, and 
that is pasteurized milk. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. They have a monopoly ?—A. No, they have no monopoly. { 


Q. Do they not buy the: milk from all the farmers?—A. No, there is a farmers’ 
concern in town running very closely to them. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is their margin?—A. Three and a quarter or three and three quarters, 
and, the other concern considerably less than that. J think they are selling at a loss. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In that statement of the 70 cows, did you take the progeny into consideration ? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. What price?—A. A good dairy heifer twenty dollars, a pure-bred varying from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars. | 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. You are dealing in general figures. The prevailing impression is that the 
farmers are making more than their fair share of money. The popular idea is that 
the farmer is making too much. Would you make a statement as to whether or not 
the farmer, in the broad sense of the word, is getting more than a fair price for his 
product? Perhaps ‘it is too general a question. That is the popular notion, and we 
ought to be able to do something to disabuse peoples’ mind— A. So far as our best 
figures are concerned, covering twenty farms on which we have had the cattle, and 
also as far as Professor Leitch’s figures are concerned, you can say safely that it takes 
a good farmer to make a thousand to twelve hundred dollars labour income a year, 
and only valuing his investment at five per cent. 

Q. Having regard to the present prices, what he gives and what he has to pay? 
—-A. Yes. 


Q. He is making a bare living and nothing more—A. A small wage. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Hardly a labourer’s wage’—A. Not us labourer’s wage. He must take a heavy 
risk of disease and loss, and a dairy farmer must work two eight-hour days in one, 
and his family must help him work as well. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That family labour would be added to his labour?—A. That is the labour 
income of the farm. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Has that been helped out any by putting the clock ahead an hour?—A. Ask 
him. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. But there is a very good answer to your question. I think we should take 
particular note of that. I do not think you quite caught the significance of it. He 
says that is the labour income of ,the farm and the family. That is his wife and chil- 
dren will help him a good deal—A. That is paying, for any labour he hires, but that 
is the labour of himself—and children. . 

Q. The labour income of the man, wife and children?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


_Q. On a sixteen-hour day?—A. I quite realize, gentlemen, that there are lots of 
exceptions. 
Q. You are striking an average?—A. Yes, as far as our figures and those of Pro- 
fessor Leitch are concerned. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. And it would have quite an effect, what market he would have—if he was 
lucky enough to strike a good market?—A. Quite so. If he had a good dairy market, 
it would make a difference. If he is working on pure-bred cattle he can increase that 
income two or three or four thousand dollars on his own initiative or intelligence. One 
young man in Ontario has probably jumped into a small fortune, because of his perse- 
verance he has made some world’s records. Those are the flying chances in agricul- 
ture. 

Q. You are speaking of the man of ordinary means, who has to pay interest on 
his mortgage and buy his machinery, and has not the capital to carry his stock over 
when he could carry it over to a better market?—A. And in addition to that, has not 
the initiative to step into a better breeding stock, because that is the secret of the low 
average of the farmers’ income—poor stock. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You are speaking of the ordinary farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not the stock or dairy farmer ?—A. I am speaking of the average farmer who 
produces milk. The bulk of milk produced in Canada is produced by mixed farmers, 
and only in the vicinity of cities, and where special conditions exist as to housing and 


_ milking and the ultimate use of the milk can you speak of a man as being a dairy- 


man. That man devotes all his energies to produce as pure milk as possible. He is a 
specialist who is in the vast minority. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are not considering lim?—A. No. If-a farmer deals in high-class cows 

his income would be increased. 
By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. If he has the capital to do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any figures as to what he can earn?—A. No. You can divert those 
figures I have given you, take the ruling prices, as compared with the cheese factory 
prices, and take his investment with the average investment of a farmer, and you can 
see the man situated near a city has a much better chance to make profits. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. The ruling price of cheese is around 31 cents. Is the man selilng his milk to 
a cheese factory making more money than selling to a dairy concern ? 
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Mr. Nessirt: At what price? 

Mr. Doveias: I do not know what the cheese factory pays. 

Myr. Nesprrr: Cheese at 31 cents pays better than selling milk at three dollars a 
hundred. f 


By Mr: Douglas: ee 
Q. Does the farmer at the high price of cheese to-day get a corresponding price 
for his milk?—A. I cannot say relatively that he is getting as much, but I think so. 
You will not get 11 pounds of cheese for a hundred pounds of milk. It takes a good 
cheeseman to make 9 pounds of cheese from a hundred pounds of milk. That would 
be $2.79. You must take all the cost of handling out of that, the same as with butter, 
and you must value the by-products. 
Q. What rate was the man buying at when cheese was twelve cents a pound? : 
Mr. Nuspirr: The price of bran was very much less then and cows were sold for | 
less. 
By Mr. Douglas: ' 
Q. Do you see any solution to the problem of getting milk products down cheap- 
er?2—A. Yes. 
Q. Improvement of stock?—A. Yes, improvement of the stock, more stock per 
farm, providing they are good. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. And more production on the farm?—A. Consequently more movement on the 
farm, whjch would be necessary in order to maintain the farms. About 50 per cent of 
our farms in Eastern Canada, as far as I can judge, are understocked. About 50 per 
cent are carrying about half of the stock they should carry. The only way in which 
they could carry more stock would be to have more labour. 


Mr. Nespirr: There again you go into the labour question, and to carry more stock 
aud make more production, you have got to have more labour. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Is the class of bulls in the Province of Ontario a pure-bred class?—A. As a 
rule, no. The majority of bulls used in Ontario, as far as I know, and so far as any- 
one knows to my knowledge, are not pure-bred. ; 
Q. Do you not think something should be done to encourage the breeding of pure- — 
bred steers?—A. Yes. I think possibly some of you are acquainted with the campaign — 
that is on in several of the United States, one in Wisconsin for example, where there — 
is a united effort on the part of the pure-bred cattle breeders, the local Department of — 
Agriculture, and the State Department of Agriculture, holding meetings and doing — 
everything they can. They are not bonusing but they are encouraging in every way, — 
and they are getting the support of the farmer, appealing to his pride as well as to — 
his pocket-book, putting up a campaign to eliminate the scrub sires. That is the non- — 
pure-bred and the undesirable breeds of cattle; in several counties they have practic — 
ally eliminated the scrub sires, and in others they have a promise that the scrub sire — 
will be eliminated after this season. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: ; ae 7 

Q. Any other method than wholesale advice ?—A. And a hearty co-operation be- | 
tween the farmers and the breeding association themselves, not so much advice as an _ 
appeal to them on a straight business basis. You know the difficulty that has been f 
met and also the success which has attended the ProvincialStallion Enrolment Act. _ 
That has not compulsorily eliminated all. the grades as yet, and in fact you know in > 
Alberta there had to be a special repeal of the Act this year by the Honourable Dun- . 
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can Marshall in order to allow a sufficient number of pure-bred mares to be bred. 
There were not sufficient to.go round. But it seems to me that should be the very last 


step, and that if a real campaign by the federal and provincial departments, and the 


4 


breeding associations, agricultural societies and institutes were started all over Canada 
T think the scrub steer would disappear, but if it did not, there would be plenty of time 
to legislate the bull or ram or stallion out of existence. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. As a result of the campaign, has that not taken place very rapidly?—A. Very 
gradually. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. I am told there is legislation on that subject in Nova Scotia/—A. Is there? 
I did not know that it haa’ come into effect 2 


By Mr. Devlin: e 

Q. In the Province of Quebec, is that co-operation being carried out now to quite 
an extent?—A. Very small compared with the needs of the country. We do co-operate 
as much as we can. A real campaign on the sire question has not been really under- 
taken. 

By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. You have spoken of the advantage of a pure-bred sire with regard to dairy 
products; what would you say about beef?’—A. So far as beef is concerned, it is very 
important. Our actual products of the bull are exported in beef, and our trade is in 
proportion to the quality of that stock. Our stock is wretched, as you know, consider- 
ably lower than that of other meat-raising countries. That is, our beef as it goes 
on the British market or the United States market. 

Q. Is that because of poor breeding?—A. Yes, poor quality of the sires used. 
Whereas our dairy products rank the highest, or nearly the highest, due to better 
methods of grading— 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. What would you say about dual purpose sires?—A. I would say very little. 
There is a place in the back country districts for them, but generally it pays the 
Jarmer to concentrate on the one or the other. 


By MP. McCoig: 

Q. So far as beef cattle are concerned, the beef man knows the advantage of 
having a first class sire, but the dairyman wants to get the milk, and sometimes will 
have the scrubs, and that is where the trouble comes in?—A. You cannot get any 
figures to substantiate that. It does apply to the vicinity of cities. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Listening to your various answers, it would seem that the farmers through- 
out Canada generally are making a very small Jabour earning?—A. The dairy farmer. 
Q. The farmer generally ?—A. The average farmer, yes. 

QQ. We are speaking of the average farmer, and the cost of production of dairy 
products is very close to the market price, and in some cases they are being produced 
at a loss. But there is no undue profit to the farmer, I understand?—A. No. 

Q. And the remedy you see, and practically the only remedy, is the improvement 
of stock through better breeding, both as regards dairy products and beef?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. And more of them?—A. Decidedly more of them. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You would recommend an energetic campaign for the improvement of stock 


and the increase of production?—A. Yes. : 
Q. One point I overlooked, there is not a sufficient number of animals per farmer?’ 


-—A. Taking Eastern Canada as a whole, that applies. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Do you include in that statement wheat farming in the West, or are you leay- 
ing that’ out?—A. I am speaking of the general farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is known as mixed farming?—A. Yes. 


By Mi; Nicholson: 


Q. Have you any figures with regard to the relative number of producing cows of | 
farmers in Eastern Canada now and five years ago?—A. I have not these figures at 
hand; I would be only guessing. They are obtainable. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There is an increase?—A. A slight increase. Dr. Ruddick, the Dairy Commis- 
sioner, could give you the figures at a moment’s notice. 
By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. Assuming that the farmer hires his Jabour—you will know something about 
this—where the farmer has to go out into the open market for hired labour to assist 
him in his production, can you give us any relative figure as to the cost to the farmer — 
to-day as against pre-war times, four or five years ago?—A. No, I have no figures. It | 
seems to me a matter largely of calculation. Labour is about 60 per cent higher to | 
farmers than it was four years ago. : 


By Mr. Reid (Mackenzie): 
Q. And it is about forty per cent inferior?—A. About forty per cent inferior. 


By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. Can you get farm labour at no greater increases than 60 per cent?—A. In j 
many cases you cannot get farm labour now; four years ago you could. : 


Q. J am assuming you can get it. Would you say that the average prevailing wage 
to-day for farm labour is not greater than 60 per cent?—A. To my knowledge that is 


about correct. I say that because I know that the prevailing rate of wage for what — 
would be looked upon for the ordinary labouring man is at least 100 per cent greater 
than it was before the war. : : 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Can it be true that the average farmer to-day can pay the current rate of 4 
wages?’—A. That is the basis I was working on. 


Witness retired and the Committee adjourned. 
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Saturpay, June 7, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed for the purpose of inquiring into prices charged 
throughout Canada for foodstuffs and other necessaries of living met at 11 a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nicholson (Algoma), presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs. Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Hocken, 
Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), and Stevens. 


The Cuamman: We will have Mr. Wright now. 


Mr. Stevens: Before taking his testimony I have a communication here on which 
I desire to base a motion. This telegram states that an Australian liner has come 
to Vancouver with cold storage space vacant although paid for by the wholesale meat 
concern. Based on that, I wish to move that the Clerk be instructed to wire the Mayor 
of Vancouver that this Committee has been advised that an Australian liner arrived 
in Vancouver recently with cold storage space vacant, thus preventing Australian meat 
or other products being sent forward. I am informed that this is a common practice, 
and therefore it is desirable that all the facts in the ease should be obtained. 


The motion, being put, carried, 


Mr. A. A. Wright called, sworn, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Wright, what this Committee is anxious to learn is the cost of pro- 
ducing butter, the price at which you sell to the retailer, if you sell to the retailer, 
or the price at which you sell it to the consumer if you sell it direct in order that we 
may lay a basis on which we may ultimately determine the spread between what it 
costs to produce and what it ultimately costs the consumer. You are President and 
Manager of the Renfrew Creamery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in that capacity you have personal knowledge of everything in connection 
with the operation of the creamery, the cost of manufacture of the product?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you tell the Committee what it is costing to produce butter at 
your creamery to-day, and what it has cost during the past six months?—A. 4 cents 
a pound. 

Q. It costs 4 cents a pound for the work of making butter out of cream?—A. I 
will tell you so you will understand. We take in cream from the farmers. We manu- 
facture it into butter. We charge the farmer 4 cents a pound for making that cream 


' into butter. We sell that butter. We put it into packages. We furnish the package, 


the salt, and everything necessary to make that cream into butter and place it on 
the train and we receive for that 4 cents a pound. 

Q. Viewed from that basis, your creamery is in the nature of a co-operative instead 
of an independent institution?—A. Yes. 
Q. You simply are manufacturing the butter for the farmers?—A. Yes, and sell- 

_ ing it for them. 

Q. And manufacturing butter, putting it in packages suitable for shipment, and 
shipping it?—A. Yes, at 4 cents a pound. 

Q. Who gets that?—A. The creamery. 

Q. Is that the total revenue?2—A. No, we have buttermilk as a by-product. 
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By Mr. Mackie: : 
Q. You make collections also?—A. All there are. We sell butter on current sale 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. All for 4 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Who gets the profit on the butter after being made?—A. The farmer. a. 

Q. That is separate from the creamery?—A. Yes. John Smith brings in a can 
of cream to-day. We take a sample of his cream, and we test it, and we find from _ 
that the number of pounds of butter fat that he has sent to the creamery. Then Joh 
Jones comes in with a can of cream. We do the same thing with him. We do that 
with every one of our five hundred customers. Now, that forms a basis that we have 
one thousand pounds of butter fat coming in during the month. Smith sent ten 
pounds of that. We take all the produce of the butter that we have sold from that 
month’s make. Deducting from that our cost of making, and dividing that up pro- 
portionately among everyone of the customers according to the amount of butter fat 
that he has sent. I think we are the only creamery of the Dominion of Canada that 
does it in that way. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Are any of your patrons members of the creamery company ?—A. Yes, a few 
of them. i 
Q. It is co-operative? The farmers are stockholders?—A. I think we have no |" 
more than thirty patrons who have shares in it. : 
By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is incidental rather than characteristic of the organization?—A. Merely a 
incidental, yes. i 
By Mr. Sinclair: : 
Q. When you deduct the cost of making from the net returns, is that cost of 
making set by contract between the creamery company and the patrons?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the difference between the cost to the company and 4 cents a pound?— 
A. I can’t do it this year. I don’t think we will make anything this year.- We had no y 
dividends last year at 4 cents a pound revenue. Although I say we had no dividends — 
we made some money, but we had to put it all into the creamery to get it in proper 
shape. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
@. You used your surplus for capital improvement ?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How much surplus was that?—A. About $1,000 last year. 


By Mr. Davis: : 


Q. That would be over wages and cost of operation /—A. We made a little over : 
one-quarter of a million pounds of butter. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. How much receipts from the sale of that ?—A. I haven’t that with me 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us a reasonable approximation to the average price at which — 
vour creamery has sold butter this year, beginning with the 1st of J anuary ?=- A, Wiel 
paid in January our patrons 62 cents for butter fat, and in February 60 Bik “ . 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. These are the highest months in the year?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. March?—A. 60 cents. 

‘Q. April?—A. 60 cents. 

Q. May?—A. I cannot tell you for May what it will be yet as the butter has not 
all been sold, but I think in the neighbourhood of 58 cents. 

Q. Then it is this way, 62 cents in January, 60 cents in February, 60 cents in 
March and 60 cents in April. How much would you sell the butter at?—A. We did 
not sell the butter for the same price at all. For example, to-day our price for butter 
in prints is 55 cents wholesale. Now, that is to people in our own town in Renfrew. 
They retail that butter at 60 cents. They have thus a little less than 10 per cent for 
selling that butter. They should have 54 cents to make it 10 per cent. The retailers 
have to come to the creamery and get that butter themselves. Then he has to take it to 
his store ana’ deal it out by pound lots, and deliver that all over the town everywhere, 
and then run the risk of his loss so that as far as any margin of profit for him is 
concerned, it is very small. Your common sense would tell you that. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What is the proportion of butter contained in a pound of butter fat? You 
say that you paid 65 cents in January for a pound of butter fat? How much about 
would that produce?—A. In 100 that would make 110. 

Q. A 10 per cent margin?—A. Yes. 

Q. On that rate, after you paid in April 60 cents a pound, and selling butter at 
55 cents you are not making any money at all——A. That is what we did in January. 
In January we sold for more than 55 cents. 

Q. What did you sell it for in April?—A. We sold it for 67 and 66 cents a 
pounce. We did not always sell it for the same price. For example, take the matter 
as it is to-day. I am now selling our butter for 55 cents a pound wholesale. We 
sell it to individuals who come there if they get anything under twenty pounds at the 
retail rate, over twenty pounds we call that wholesale delivery. People coming for a 
retail order give us 60 cents a pound for the same butter we sell the wholesale dealers 
at 55 cents. Then the balance we sell, forwarding wherever we can get the most for 
it. But I can tell you now that we are not selling any butter just now at all. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. The dealers will not buy it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


QQ. What are they handling ?—A. They are handling from mouth to mouth, chiefly 
from the farmers and small factories. You understand that when a dealer buys from 
us our batter in a large quantity he buys that butter to store. Prices are very high. 
They are frightened to buy that butter now and pay the ruling prices because if they 
put the butter in cold storage, and keep it until next winter, the question is whether 
they will lose cr make. They take it for granted that at these high prices, the 
probabilities are they will lose. 

Q. Have you much surplus butter?—A. Three weeks’ make. That would be about 
60,000 pounds. 

Q. And still accumulating ?—A. Yes. 


By Myr. Douglas: 


Q. The farmer does not know how much he will derive from the butter? You 


charge 4 cents irrespective of what he gets?—A. Yes. He does not know until the 
sale is made. 
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(). The market for your output consists of the local market and the markets in 
Ottawa, Montreal or any other place you can sell your butter, and you find difficulty 
in marketing at the present time owing to market conditions. 


By Mr. Sinclatr: 

Q. You sell for cash, of course?—A. We have to give thirty days to the dealers. 

Q. Not to the retailer?—A. No. Cash to the retailer. 

Q. Why charge the consumer 5 cents more when he comes for the butter than you 
do the retailer?—A. We do that to protect the retailer in the town who is delivering 
what we sell. The consumer will not give us 60 cents and carry the butter home when 
they can pay that to the grocer, and he will carry it home for them. 

Q. If you sold it for 55 cents to the consumer would the grocer do that?—A. The 
retailer would not buy from us in such a case. We would be boycotted. 


By Mr. Hochken: 

Q. What does it cost the farmer to produce a pound of butter fat¢—A. There are 
no two alike. One farmer is an intelligent, bright man. He has the very best cows. 
He keeps them properly, and they give him a fine deal of milk. He has cows that are 
intensive milkers, that will give him milk for ten months in the year. He keeps them 
well in the winter time, and they come out in the summer in fine condition. A good 
farmer with seven cows will give us more butter fat than a poor farmer with four- 
teen cows. Easily. And with more profit to himself. A great deal depends upon the 
man, but I must tell you that farmers are being educated up to this to a wonderful 
extent now. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. There is an improvement ?—A. Oh yes. You may be astonished when I tell you 
that the greatest factor that there is in improving the farmer in this direction is the 
rural mail delivery. (Hear, hear). 

Q. That is fine. We are glad to know it. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. How do you account for it?—A. I will give you one illustration. Colin 
MacGregor on the second line of Horton township when the rural mail delivery was 
started was taking as his newspapers the RenfrewMercury, the Montreal Weekly Wit- 
ness and the Northern Messenger, which comes once a month. Myr. MacGregor to-day 
gets a daily from Ottawa. It comes in in the morning, every morning. It gets out to 
him at 10 o’clock. The farmer has two hours at noon to read his papers. He gets three 
other dailies in addition to that. He takes three of his own farm papers and magazines. 
Four at least are coming to his wife. Now, there is no man that is going to be as 
thoroughly educated as the farmer of this country who lives on a rural route. Nor 
there are no women who will be so well educated as the farmers’ wives. There may be 
more learned men, but there will not be any man as well educated as the farmer. The 
women have time in the evening after they get their children to bed to read these 
papers, and they do it. They do not come to the House of Commons, and sit in the 
gallery as your women do in Ottawa, and look down at the members until ten and 
eleven in the morning. They are not educating themselves. Women in the country 
are. They have their women’s institutes now to which they go, and they are well versed 
in everything that goes on in the country. Consequently, the farmers and farmers’ 
wives are being the best educated in the Dominion of Canada to-day. That is why the 
farmer to-day is being thoroughly educated in his calling and doing better work than 
ever before. Let me give you another example. A Polish man came into the creamery 
the other day. He is an illiterate man and can barely read English. He bought seven 
cows for which he gave $800 in order that he might send more cream to the creamery. 
He is one of the best men we have. He takes his two English papers, treating on 
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nothing but agriculture and he reads them thoroughly. He gets his daily paper every 
day and reads it. He has two hours at noon to do it. Any farmer who is an intelli- 
gent, bright man takes one of the daily papers. These papers have editorials written 
by the very best men in the country, treating all the best subjects. You can see it 
would be impossible for him to read them thoroughly day after day without being well 
educated. You cannot walk in the rain without getting wet. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What does this intensive reading of the daily papers do to Colin MacGregor’s 
milk supply? How does it affect that?—A. He has more cows, better cows, and treats 
them better. He sees all manner of illustrations as to how he is to do it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How many cows does he keep?—A. I think he has just nine. 
Q. Do you think he makes money out of those cows?—A. Well, sir, if the farmers 
cannot make money out of cows now, as the Church of England people say, “Good Lord 
deliver them ”’. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You say that farmers by reading editorials of the best daily papers become 
educated: Do you mean along political lines?—A. Oh, no. Take one of our best daily 


_ papers. Take the Montreal Star, which comes to our place. You understand the papers 


know where the new field is and they send men all through the country districts 
to take their papers. 

Q. Is it not a fact that editorials deal with political matters?7—A. They certainly 
do, but they deal with a vast number of other matters as well. They have editors who 
can treat every conceivable subject and treat it in a masterly manner. 

Q. More young people are going away from the farms than ten or fifteen years 
ago. Is that not the case?—A. It is. 

Q. Do you think this education is helping to get the young people away from the 
farm?—A. Well, it may have that tendency. May I tell you this. I wanted a young 
man to learn the ice cream making business, a bright young man who had had at least 
two years in the collegiate institute. I advertised for that man. JI wanted a boy 
eighteen years of age. I got a large number of applications for the position by bright, 
intelligent boys. Out of the whole number there was only one that had even as much as 
passed his entrance examination. That is a state of affairs that is deplorable, isn’t it? 
Perhaps that would not be the case everywhere. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Were these town boys?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many from the eountry?—A. I do not think more than six. Most of 
them were from the town. You must understand there is a reason for that. For the 
last four years our town has been the head centre for the manufacture of all manner 
of war materials, and lads of fifteen or sixteen years of age were getting three, four, 
and five dollars a day. 

Q. And they left school and did this?—A. I am under the impression that that is 
why I got such a terrible disappointment. They left school and went to work. 


. By Mr. Sinclair: 

- Q. To get at the facts of the profits in butter, can Mr. Wright tell us what it cost 
his company to manufacture butter out of cream sent to him?—A. This year I am 
under the impression that it will take 34c. a pound. It will actually cost us that to 
make it. The price of labour is so high. 


[Mr. A. A. Wright.] 
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Q. How much was it last year when you balanced your book?—A. Last year we 
made $1,000, and we sold 250,000 pounds of butter. 


By Mr. Douglas: ‘ 

Q. The gross turnover of $1,000 on the operations of last year—was that after de- 

ducting the expenses, interest on the money, and investment 2—A. That did not give 
anything for depreciation. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You made a financial statement to your shareholders 2 SA hevenuataas 
year. I cannot tell you from memory. 
Q. That would show the exact business of the company, and what it cost to manu- 
facture the butter ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What do you mean by making $1,000? Over and above all expenses—A. I did 
not set aside anything for depreciation, nor anything for interest on investment. That 
represented our gross profits. : 

Q. Did you take a dividend for the stockholders out of the $1,0002?—A. We had 
no dividend. 

By Davinson: Q. What was the highest price at which butter sold at retail in 
your town last year?—A. I cannot tell you that, but it is selling now for more than 
last year. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. The highest price you charged the retail merchant last year, you say January 
would be the highest month. You say that you gave 65 cents for butter fat in 
January. Would you charge 70 cents a pound for butter then?—A. I do not think it 
went higher than 65 cents at any time. It is much higher this year than last year. 

Q. January this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. 65 cents was the highest you charged your purchasers/—A. We sold as high 
as 72 cents this year to the consumer. 

Q. Your general trend of trade showed 65 cents as the highest price?—A. About 
that. 2 
Q. If we take 5 cents per pound as the increase, which is the usual custom, 
the retailer would get 70 cents?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You sold large quantities to large packers such as the William Davies people 
and the Mathews-Blackwell people?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you sell butter to these people at the same price as you sell to the 
Renfrew retailers?—A. No, we have cold storage cars going on Wednesdays to Ottawa 
and Montreal. On Tuesday I ’phone to parties such as Morins Limited, the Davies 
Company, The Mathews-Blackwell and those dealers in town. There is also Gunns, 
Langlois. He has an agent in our town. They all tell us what they can afford to give 


us for our butter, and have us ship it on Wednesday on the cold storage car. They 
make me an offer. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Are they all the same price?—A. No, they vary, and we sell for the highest 
we can. We want to sell every Wednesday so as to have nothing but fresh butter on 
hand. We don’t store butter. The last three weeks we got no offer. They told us 
they were not in the market. ._They could not afford these prices. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What will you do with the butter ?—A. I do not know. 
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Q. Won’t you have to put it on the market?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You sell to any reputable dealer who wants to buy?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not restrict the output to any large purchaser? If the man is reput- 
able, and willing to pay money, you are willing to sell, and you sell at the market 
price?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. But none for the last three weeks?—A. No. The market price is 55 cents 
to-day but they won’t buy at that. The sales at Montreal are around 53, 54 and 55 
cents. These prices are “ Delivered on Cars”. These are sold delivered at outside 
places like the Eastern Townships. One factory has so many packages and will offer 
them for so much. What they buy from us is f.o.b. Renfrew. 

Q. Will the price of butter reduce?—A. I wish I knew. The indications are that 
butter will not be much lower. We have word from Switzerland that butter is worth 
$1.50 a pound, if they can get it. They are delighted to pay $1.50 a pound when they 
ean get it. They cannot get it. The difficulty is to get shipping to take it over. I 
understand that our Government is supplying certain Governments in Great Britain 
and on the continent with money to enable them to purchase butter and cheese here, 
and then they will have money to pay us for it as soon as there is transportation for 
the butter. 

Q. That affects the export market, but as far as the people of Canada are con- 
cerned, they entirely depend on the export price as to what they will pay?—A. Yes. 
That is what the dealers in Montreal base their offers to us on. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you think the big dealers, the cold storage companies, are holding off the 
market at the present time to force prices down, and then in a week or two to jump 
in and buy, and hold the butter for higher prices coming on later in the season ?—A. 
I do not know that it is altogether to force us down, but I think they are afraid to 
buy at these prices, even with the price offered in Switzerland, owing to the lack of 
shipping. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Where are the merchants of Canada getting their butter?--A. They buy as 
little as they can buy. A man who you would think should buy twenty or thirty boxes 
will buy three or four and buy them every week. Everybody is doing the same thing. 
They are frightened at these prices. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If you have a surplus, why not reduce prices and put it on the market?—A. I 
cannot get anybody to make an offer at all. I was in a dealer’s office here in Ottawa 
for half an hour this morning to see if he would make me an offer. He said to me, 
“Mr. Wright Pas & present”. . 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. The highest bid which you got for butter from the cold storage plants since the 
first of January this year, what was it?—A. You see it is only just in the month of 
May that we commence to offer the cold storage people. Fifty-four and one-half cents 
is the highest offer we have had from them. That was three weeks ago. I sent all 
I had, cleaned out everything at that price, and since that I have not had a dealer 
make us an offer at all. That was three weeks ago. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What is the effect on the farmers who are the producers? Are they alarmed? 


—AA. They do not feel very good over it, but what they say is, “‘ these are awful prices.” 
[Mr. A. A. Wright.] 
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Q. Are they still making money? Is that Polish man making money 2—A. He got 
seven cows because the prices were so enormously high. He is making money. There 
is no farmer that is not making money. 


Mr. Doucuas: Even the Ontario farmer. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. According to your statement 503 cents a pound is what the patrons would get 
for their butter. How much would that be for one hundred pounds of milk? Does the 
farmer get a 3.8 average of butter fat?—A. We do not buy milk. We buy cream. I~ 
do not know what their milk would be. 

Q. Mr. Archibald said that when milk sold at $2.70 a 100 pounds, a 3.8 cream con- 
tent would give about 60 cents as the cost of butter. I was trying to find on that 
basis what 503 cents to the farmer for his butter would show him getting for his milk. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Can you tell us what milk is sold for by the 100 pounds?—A. When I have to 
buy milk for ice cream I give 10 cents a quart. 
@. How much is that rer 100 pounds?—A. A gallon of milk weighs 10 pounds. 
That would be 10 gallons to the 100 pounds. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You pay a high price?—A. Fairly high. We bought 32 gallons yesterday. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What is the highest offer for butter which you got in 1918 from the cold 
storage people?—A. I cannot tell you that. 


Mr. Mackie (Renfrew): 


Q. If you kept storing your produce, and could make no sale, and the best offer 
you could get was 40 cents, would you have to consult the farmers before making a 
sale?—A. No, it is entirely in my own hands. They take it for granted, and justly. 
There are many competitors and the man who can give the most for butter fat will 
get the cream from the farmers. We have T. Eaton & Co. competing with us and the 
Belleville Creamery, and two or three firms in Ottawa, and every two weeks they let 
the farmers know what they pay, and you have to pay as much or you don’t get it. 

Q. Do any of your farmers ship cream to Ottawa?—A. They did, but not now. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you think you got a higher offer for your butter last year than you are 
getting this?—A. Yes. I think about 5 cents a pound less. 
Q. Then you got about 49 cents—A. Yes, all of that, if not more. 


By Mr. Davidson: . 


@. Who would you say was receiving the benefit of the very high price of butter 
at the present time? The farmer?—A. The farmer, yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you think he is getting an undue profit?—A. Well, I don’t think he is 
getting an undue profit, but he is getting a good round profit. 

Q. If it were thought advisable to fix the price of butter fat or cream or anything 
of that character, do you think the farmer would be injured very much?—A. He would 
be injured to the amount you lowered it. 

Q. Would it reduce him to the point where he was producing at a loss?—A. It 
depends on what you take off him. 

(Mr. A. A. Wright.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Providing the price of butter fat was fixed on the basis of 10 cents a pound 
lower than to-day, would it have a possible effect in reducing the ultimate supplies ?— 
A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You said. that the 'T. Eaton Co. was one of your competitors. It does not 
affect your creamery, I suppose? The farmer brings in the cream. You charge 4 
cents, and he has to depend on your returns. He does not know what he is getting 
until the end of the month when you make the monthly returns. You say that Eaton 
quotes a price on butter f vhat he is going 
to get but what he will give them. 

Q. What effect has that on the creamery? You don’t pay for butter fat.—A. 
Certainly we do. 

Q. I thought you took the cream in, manufactured it into butter, sold it, and gave: 
him a return less 4 cents a pound for your work. You give a price on it?—A. He 
does not know when he sends to Eaton. When they send to Eaton they do not know 
anything about it. When they send to us they know they will get everything but 
what we charge to manufacture. When they send to Eaton or to the Ottawa Dairy 
Company, or to the Belleville Creamery, they get a statement from these parties telling 
them how much they are going to pay them for cream they sent during the two 
previous weeks. 

Q. Does anybody buy cream in your neighbourhood at a fixed price?—A. No, they 
do not know what they can pay until they send their stock. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is nothing like manufacturing butter on a speculative basis? You do not 
go into the market and pay 50 or 60 cents a pound for butter fat, and take a chance 
whether you will get a return on the butter which will yield a profit? The farmer 
takes the ultimate chance, does he?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. There is no question of profiteering by the farmer then?—A. No. 
By Mr. Davis: 


Q. I presume that the farmer delivers milk to your creamery?—A. Just the 
cream. 

Q. You don’t collect it. He brings it to you?—A. Yes, I know. There are certain 
ones drive it in. A large amount comes in by train. For instance, last night we got’ 
nineteen cans off the Kingston-Pembroke railroad. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. It is delivered to you in Renfrew. You don’t collect it yourself?—A. No. We 
have two rigs to do it from the trains that is all. We manage the whole thing for the 
farmers because we can do it better than they can. 

Q. Did your company make anything last year ?—A. No, nor the year before, and 
the year before that we lost $1,000. 

Q. Why operate if you get nothing?—A. I am the loess stockholder myself. 

Q. Do you get any salary?—A. Not a cent. I was always a large stockholder but 
three years ago it went to the wall and I got the controlling interest in it myself and 
since that I have been putting it on its feet. I am trying to pull it out by better 
business methods, and I am getting it there. Last year we made $1,000. 


By Mr. Matkie: 


Q. This butter that you sold to cold storage companies, have you ever found it on 
the market, and were you surprised at the spread in the price?—A. Perhaps you would: 
[Mr, 4. A. Wiight.j 
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like to know this. We are making 50,000 pounds of butter this month. In January we 
made 1,000 pounds. That 60,000 pounds of butter is fresh butter, not salted. Tt has 
very little salt in it. That has got to be kept in the very best cold storage im order that 
it may be kept in good shape. They buy it at this season of the year when the price is 
supposed to be the least,—this year is an exception—and they hold it over until winter 
when the creameries stop making, and they put it on the market at whatever the market 


will afford. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Here is the vital point. Have you in your experience found that the spread 
between what the cold storage man was paying you in June for your butter and what he 
disposes of it for to the retailer in January, is very great?—A. In some seasons it is 
large, and in some seasons it is not. 

Q. What would be the average?—A. I do not think that they would make’ more 
than 3 or 4 cents a pound after keeping it all that time. : 

Mr. Rew: I followed out these questions from what he told us that the highest 
price received for 1918 was 48 or 49 cents. That was for last year. We know for a fact 
that butter was retailing here in Ottawa last spring in the month of March for about 
75 cents a pound. 

The Cuamman: In order to determine the spread there it would be necessary to 
determine where that butter came from. Butter obtained in March, we would have to 
know if it was butter which went into cold storage in June last year at 48 or 49 cents 
a pound or butter produced in January. 


By Mr, Davidson: 
Q. Does the cold storage butter sell as well as fresh butter?—-A. No, not quite so 
good, but if there is not anything else you have to take it. 


\ 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That butter does not keep as well?—A. No. It does not deteriorate much. It 
shrinks a little, not much. It shrinks a couple of pounds on a 56-pound package. 


Mr. Srevens: That is a good shrinkage, about 4 per cent. 


By Mr. Mackie: 
Q. If you sold the grade of cream which you received for making butter, what 
wonld you charge?—A. I would not sell it at all. We do not do that business. 
Q. What is the cream worth in your own town?—A. It all depends on the per- 
centage of butter fat in it. 


Mr. Hocken: If you get more cream than you needed any morning what would 
the dealers get for it?—-A. If we sold cream we would charge 60 cents a quart for it, 
the price being based on the butter fat content. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. The sum of your evidence would be that so far as your patrons are concerned 
they are not having any undue profit because they depend entirely on the outside 
market for their profit. There is no combination between you and your patrons and 
the cold storage people?—A. No, I don’t think there is with any creamery. 

Q. Other creameries may operate differently from you. They may buy it per 
pound direct.—A. No, they don’t. 

Q. They do in Alberta. They pay a certain price for the butter fat based on the 
price of the day. They are doing it on a straight speculative basis—A. We don’t. 
No creamery here does. 

(Mr. A. A. Wright.] 
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By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. What is the effect of the increased consumption of ice cream on the price of 
butter? Is that a factor?—A. I think it certainly will have that effect eventually. 
We are doing twice as much ice cream business this year and more than we did last 
year. The ice cream consumption is growing by leaps and bounds in every quarter 
of the country. It is being used as food.’ 


By Mr. Douglas: 
—6«. An Order in Council was passed to forbid the use of ice cream for the period 
of war, was it not?—A. No, the butter fat content was limited, and the volume of 
sugar to be used.. That is all. It was not so rich, but we could make it. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. You think the quantity used for ice cream will grow. Then that would have 
a certain effect on the price of butter because it would reduce the volume of cream 
available for making it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. If you cut off the ice cream demand, the farmer would reduce his production, 
would he not?—A. It is slavish work taking care of cows, and it is only because there 
is money in it that any farmer would continue in the business. If you make conditions 
so that there is not much money in it, he will stop short. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are there any milking machines used in your district?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. If there were more. would more farmers produce milk?—A. Perhaps so. They 
are coming into use more and more. 
Q. Would an educational campaign help it along?—A. It might. I understand 
there is a new machine in the market better than anything that there has been so far. 


By Mr. Reid: ; 
Q. Is this milking machine used in Canada?—A. No, on the other side. 
Q. What would be the duty?—A. I don’t know. I think about 35 per cent. 


Mr. R. H. Coats called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Coats, you are statistician of the Department of Labour, are you not ?— 
A. I am Dominion Statistician and am connected with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Q. Can you give the committee information with regard to the quantity of butter 
stored in cold storage warehouses in Canada at any given date during the month of 
May this year?—A. Yes, we get a monthly return from every cold storage plant in 
Canada, showing in detail what they have in storage on a fixed date. We issue that 
every month. 

Q. Could you give the committee these figures without preparing a statement? 
We would like information with regard to butter, poultry, tea, eggs, bacon, fresh 
meats, ete?—A. I think I had better give you a complete statement. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. These monthly statements I think would be too voluminous. What we require 
is a summarized statement. You, as Statistician, would know what I require?——A. It 
[Mis oR ee Coats. | 
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is not a very lengthy list. I think it goes on a foolscap page every month. We run it 
off on the mimeograph, and send it to fifty or'sixty of the largest newspapers. } 
Q. Could you summarize it for the last fiscal year?—A. That would be easy. 


By the Chairman: A 
Q. We are particularly interested in getting statistics covering the months or 
January, February, March, April, and May of this year. We want a summarized 
statement of the year as well. 


By Mr. Stevens: : 

Q. We want it to cover all dairy products, meats, and eggs.—A. I can give you 
that the first Monday. 

Q. In studying these monthly statements for the periods you have been charged 
with getting them prepared, is it your impression that an undue amount of dairy 
produce and meats are held over from time to time by cold storage companies, I mean, 
withheld from the market?—A. Of course that all depends on what you mean by 
“ undue.” 

Q. You have no method of investigating that fact by a competent man, have you! 
—A. Doctor McFall is the officer in our bureau in charge of looking after this. Our 
bureau is organized in ten or twelve divisions, one is the Internal Trade Division, and 
because of his work in that Division he was selected to do more intensive work as Cost 
of Living Commissioner. ‘To decide whether an undue amount is kept in storage or 
not, we have to take into account the question of the relative amount. Some amounts: 
look very large absolutely, but when you come to consider them in’relation to the 
day to day consumption demands they are not very large. My general impression is 
that on most occasions' with the few exceptions, there is never any more in cold storage 
than would feed people in that particular locality for a short period. 

Q. Let me put it to Mr. Coats this way: There is a widespread feeling throughout 
the country that cold storage companies are hoarding and manipulating the market. 
The committee desires the truth in the matter. If there is any, we want to know it. 
If they are unjustly charged, I think it is our duty to dissipate that impression from 
the public mind. That does not affect prices, which is a different question. 

The CuairnMan: The feeling is like this. A man will come to you and say that 
he has knowledge that there is 100,000,000 pounds of butter stored 1 a certain place 
and held there to corner the market. That gets the working men and the housewives 
excited, until they are in a state of mind as a result of it, which makes it necessary 
for the Government to get at the exact truth of the matter. If it is true, we want to. 
get the men who are doing it. If not true, we want to get after it all the same. 

Witness: You would need an investigation of the particular circumstances at a 
particular time. Cold storage has worked out in the cheapening of commodities in 
many cases. Take halibut, for instance. At one time when other fish was cheap it 
was an expensive fish in Toronto and Ottawa and other inland points because of the 
cost of carriage before there were cold storage refrigerator cars. The vast resources 
of the Pacific could not be tapped by the East but the moment refrigerator service 
was introduced halibut halved in price. When other fish sold ten to fifteen years ago 
at 10 or 12 cents a pound halibut was sold at 25 or 30 cents a pound, but when the 
Pacific supply was rendered exploitable the halibut immediately tumbled in price until 
it was one of the cheapest instead of one of the dearest of fishes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If we can get figures from you, the most recent figures you have of records of 
available stocks in cold storage warehouses, I think the committee might devise. a _ 
means of checking that to see if there are any false returns sent in, and also have 
information of the available supply, and it should not be then a difficult matter te 

[ Mr. R. -, *Coats:] 
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determine whether the total available supply is out of proportion to the gross needs 
of the whole country ?—A. Tf you get these figures you can look at them, and the figure 
looks large, it is simply a matter of referring it to the ordinary day to day consump- 
tion. 

By Mr. Reid: . 

Q. Did you ever make an investigation to ascertain whether or not the reports 
submitted to you were correct with regard to the quantities in cold storage plants ?— 
A. We never made an investigation on the spot. I am not sure that Dr. McFall has 
not. When doing this work last winter the returns were very vigorously checked. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. He said that they had no system ‘of checking until recently, but they are now 
checked?—A. The man who makes a return to us is under a statutory penalty, if it is 
false. All returns from manufacturers, we make them certify to'their accuracy on (a 
special statement which has the effect under the Statistics Act of a sworn statement. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. I think one thing we should put before Mr. Coats is this. With relation to the 
cost of living, what investigations and what returns have his department made. It 
might give us a hint as to what he could lay before us in that way?—A. Do you mean 
prices 2 ; 

By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What classification of prices in foodstuffs, clothing, and necessaries of life? 


By Mr. Davis: e 


Q. And what returns that you think would be of use to us?—A. Our Internal 
Trade Division is doing all the statistical work for the Cost of Living Commissioner, 
and there is a great variety of ‘materials being assembled there at the present moment. 

Q. Do you get any annual returns of the quantities of food produced in all lines 
that would affect the cost of living? Do you follow that up and get the average prices ? 


~-A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The cost of production?—A. That is a tremendous problem. We cannot do 
that. 


By Mr. Davis: 


(. Have you the wholesale and retail prices?—A. We have our bureau of prices 
as a section of the Internal Trade Division. That bureau of prices collects the pro- 
ducers’ prices, and now we attempt to get from many thousands of farmers, and. prac- 
tically from every agricultural district in Canada, a statement of the amount the 
farmer gets on the average for his crops. We have a staff of eight thousand or nine 
thousand correspondents, and we ask them in the month of November information as 


to what the farmer is getting for the wheat he is marketing. He says so and so. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Is that Dominion wide?—A. Yes, that is for the producers’ prices. We get 
every week and every day the wholesale price. 


By Mr. Stevens: ; = 
Q. Does that include dairy products?—A. Yes. Speaking about the producers’ 


. prices, take fish. We are using the fishery officers and inspectors of the Dominion 


departments as our correspondents. We get what the fisherman gets for his catch. 


_ What the product gets when it reaches the market, the prices the wholesalers give in 


the locality where the fisherman takes it, when it is manufactured further we get a 
va [Mow Re Ee Coats:} 
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good many prices from manufacturers. This is the case with many kinds of manu. 
factured goods. For instance, we ask every dairy factory in Canada what they have 
sold. We get an annual return from that dairy factory, and we ask them for the 

prices at which they market their product. : 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Do you follow that chain to the cost to the consumer 2--A. Yes. We look after 

the producer’s end, the wholesalers’ and jobbers’ prices. We get seven hundred odd 

articles that we value wholesale prices at, and every big staple article in Canada is q 

included. You ean get a list of one hundred good staples. There are seven hundred — 

and fifty articles on which we are now getting information. In the case of crops 

where fluctuations are very rapid, we get daily statements from Fort William and 

Toronto of wheat prices, Fort William and Toronto being the great wholesaling centres 

of the trade in wheat. And so on for a large number. For butter and cheese we get 
weekly prices from the wholesale centres. 


By Mr. Stevens: ; 
Q. Would it be possible to give this committee a statement showing the retum 
received by the farmer on his milk in connection with butter and cheese, the price — 
at the factory, the price wholesale, and the price we pay?—A. We could not give you 
the prices Mr. Wright pays back to the farmer. We know Mr. Wright’s price, however. 
Q. Could you not have your farmers say that they receive so much for their — 
dairy produece?—A. Those correspondents give us information with regard only to 
crops; not to milk. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If we get prices that the dairy sells butter for, we could trace that back from _ 
the dairy to the farmer.—A. We watch the import and export values for a sidelight — 
on the wholesale prices. We get in another subdivision of the prices work the farmers’ 
market on leading articles. I think there are twenty-seven farmers’ markets. Wesg 
get that from the daily papers, or where there is such a thing as an official record, 
which is very rare, we get the official record. . 


By Mr. Stevens: 

(. Do these indicate a cheapening of the cost of living?—A. Not recently. 

Q@. Are these market prices good value?—A. They are supposed to be. My 
wife tells me it pays to go to market sometimes, and sometimes it doesn’t. Her opinion 
changes from. month to month. It is a farmers’ market, as in Byward market here. © 

Q. Doesn’t the jobber and the dealer get most of it?-Yes there is room for great — 
lumprovement in municipal markets in Canada. We have nothing like the —_ 
arily well organized markets of Paris and Budapest. a 

Q. You have a great deal of spread between the producer and the consumer to — 
cover the oe of handling and the profit for the middleman, the jobber, the vholeslaal " 
and so forth?—A. It is a maxim that in times of rising prices the middleman reaps 4 _ 
golden ee because he has opportunities then. y 

Q. We want the facts?—A. That is the fact. Presumably itis. If not, we havea — 
race of angels, not men. It is in times of rising prices that the best opportunities — 
oceur for trade profits. : 


By Mr. Douglas: a = 

Q. You heard Mr. Wright speaking of the butter situation at the Renfrew creamery. — j 
The fact remains that he has produced 60,000 pounds of butter during the last three 3 
weeks, which he cannot get an offer on. How ean a condition like that come about?— 


7aXe He cannot get an offer at 55 cents a pound. 
[Mire sRa sess Coatsa 
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Q. He says he can get no offer at all?—-A. If it came under the hammer, he would 
get an offer. You can always get an offer of a kind. 

Q. You think he is not looking for an offer?—A. I suppose Mr. Wright is trying 
to get the highest offer he can. Further, we also cover the prices of different types of 
service, such as telephone rates, freight rates, tax rates, water rates, electric light rates. 
They are a peculiar kind of prices. They are not prices of commodities in the ordinary 
sense, but the prices of services. They also get the prices of securities, stocks, and 
bonds, and these are covered very carefully. Stocks and bonds prices throw a great 
deal of light on the money market and on the eredit situation which very often affects 
the commodity market. And then, in retail prices, we work with the Department of 
Labour. They have a staff of 55 or 60 correspondents, covering every locality with a 
population of 10,000 and over. They report monthly prices on 30 or 40 articles. We 
simultaneously get the prices on the same articles direct, which we use as a check on 
the Labour Department’s figures. The Labour Department gets the prices in a prac- 
tical way. Their job is settling strikes, seventy-five per cent of the strikes of the 
country turn on a matter of wages, and you have to consider that question in the light 
of the cost of living. You have to have the retail prices daily. We check their figures 
because their correspondents are usually labour representatives. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How do you find them check ?—A. Pretty closely. In Vancouver iliey appointed 
a committee to check the Labour Department’s prices. The Employers’ Association is 


> doing it. They raised the point that the Labour Department’s figures were biased in 


favour of the working man. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Did you find that to be the case?—A. I ‘don’t think so. I think the Labour 
Department’s figures are reliable. We have found them so. I have never heard of a 
case being established against them, outside of humanity’s liability to error. I was in 
the work there. My experience of labour correspondents is that their mistakes were 
more apt to be the result of laziness and carelessness than anything else. 

Q. That would not make it reliable?—A. If you get after the careless or lazy mau 
4t would make him do his work. They report on 25 or 30 articles. For a time they sent 
this report monthly. They do it weekly now because of the countless variations in 
prices. Every time that a report from a correspondent is received it is checked aguinst 
his previous report, and he is required in the general instructions when a change occur- 
red from one month to another to give some explanation of the change. That was 
merely a device for insuring that he knew what he was about. When he sends any 
figure'different from the previous month and gave no explanation for the change, we 
should send it back and say, “ we notice you have changed the figures. Are you sure 
that the change is correct?” That would lead him to confirm the figure and state the 
reason why the change had occurred. It might be the case of butter, and he would 
tell'why it was going up or down. If he left it unchanged for three times consecu- 
tively we would ask him ;why that figure was left unchanged. By a system of that 
kind you would have them on the job. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In connection with labour statistics with regard to the necessaries of living, 
the statement is made that the present scale shows an advance of 643 per cent, and 
the Retail Merchants’ Association claim that they have a system of collection of 
statistics of that character, and their figures show only 374 per cent increase.—A. I 
have not seen their figures. 

Q. It is collected by some bureau to which the Retail Merchants’ Association 
have access on payment of a considerable annual fee. They claim that the work is 

[Mr. R. H. Coats.] 
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done more carefully than it is done by the Labour Department. They may have more 
expert people collecting evidence. For example, in finding the percentage increase 
of the'cost of meat they went very carefully into collecting prices on different kinds of 
meat.—A. Price statistics are very difficult to handle. It is rather difficult to state an 
exact retail price on paper. You can drop around to various grocery stores 1n Ottawa, 
and you will find four or five prices for butter, 62 cents, 63 cents, perhaps 61 cents, 
What is the price of butter then? What is the price of anything? What 1s the price 
of wheat at Fort William to-day? The best you can do even with the price of wheat — 
is to give the price of high and low that is bid, the price at which sales occur and strike 
an average. Even then that may be misleading. A million bushels might be sold at 
the high price, and only one hundred bushels at the low price. The sale of a million 
bushels is relatively important, and you get into a perfect mass of minutiae if you try 
to get it down as fine as that. Take surloin steak. It is a different question in Hull 
from what it is in Ottawa, and you get different quotations in both cities, the reason 
being that it is a different article which is sold. A great deal of what we call Westem 
beef is sold here. We have a wholesale trade in meat like the States. That did not 
exist before 1902. Most of the good beef we eat here is beef slaughtered in Toronto, 
and in Hull the prices are lower because they are using Gatineau cattle, nearby cattle. 
They are not such good cattle. You can get into a great argument about these things. 
The main tendencies are not obscure, but when it comes to clothing, boots and shoes, 
and articles of that kind I do not see how you can come to a conclusion. 
By Mr. Davidson: ; 
Q. In the House the other day the Labour Gazette was quoted to show the average — 
cost of maintaining the family of a labouring man. It struck me that the figures were 
very high. What official would compile these figures so that we could examine them!— 
A. Mr. Bolton. These figures are misunderstood. We get figures with regard to beef, 
butter, bread, salt, vinegar, and so on, and are maintaining a record of prices. I started | 
this feature in the Labour Gazette. You cannot treat a change in price of vinegar as _ 
of equal importance to a change in butter or bread. One doesn’t buy 2 cents worth of 
pepper in a year. In order to “weigh” figures and assign to each their relative — 
importance, the usual way is to take a hypothetical family budget. What was done in — 
the Labour Department was like this. To get accurate figures would require an — 
accurate investigation. ‘Most housekeepers do not know it themselves. You have to 
induce a number of housekeepers to keep records for a year or so, and hand them over — 
to you. You want to know what they are’spending and the standard of what they are — 
spending and so forth, and you have to have a great many of them to reflect the 
general situation. The thing'had to be done in Canada and sometimes in Washing- — 
ton. Some, like the Russel Sage proposition, made some very good studies in dietary 
standards in New York. In the Labour Department we took a list ‘of 32 articles and 
set about learning about how much these would cost for a working man, his wife and 
three children, supposing one were called upon to ration them from week to week with — 
these 32 articles throughout the year. We had to decide how much would be allowed 
them for sirloin steak. I don’t think there is a family that would'buy the whole 32 
articles. It is a purely arbitrary thing. Z 4 
Q. You couldn’t argue from it that the ordinary family spent that much?—A. If]. 
beef soars, the ordinary family stops eating beef. 


By Mr. Douglas: J 

Q. That is what they should do, but they don’t?—A. They do if they have no q 
money—they can’t help themselves. 4 
By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. If we wanted particulars:as to what fishermen get, would we get it from you 4 
or from the Department’of Marine and Fisheries?—A. From us. TI can tell the spread — 
[Vir Re Coats i 
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- on prices in fish. I thought I knew a good deal of the cost of living in 1914, but I 
- have not been in as close touch since then, having been on other work. In 1914 I 
_ yemember preparing a paper for the Canadian Fiscal Association, which was entitled, 
| “he role of the Middleman.” It is out of date now, but not so much as you might 
| think. I took up the leading ‘Canadian staples, the foods of Canadian production, and 
sketched the means by which they reached the market both foreign and domestic, and 
| whether there were evidences of loss and expensive methods. 

1 7  Q. We would like a copy on the table. 

» _ Mr. Coats produced a copy and tabled it. 


i By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Can you give us the number of milking machines that have come into Canada 
for the last six or seven years and the amount of duty paid on them?—A. Do you 
happen to know if milking machines are specified in the tariff, or are they entered 
under the heading of agriculture implements? Our trades classifications only set 
forth eighteen hundred articles. 

The CuairmMan: Dr. Archibald says that very few milking machines are imported 
* into Canada. He says that they are assembled in Canada. They come in in parts. 

Mr. Davis: I think that the committee will find it profitable to send a sub-com- 
mittee to go over with Mr. Coats what he has been now outlining and see if‘he has 
made generalizations that would be of use to us in our inquiry. I have this feeling 
strongly with regard to the work of this committee, that if we attempt an original 
investigation and generalization, we have an insuperable job ahead of us. We have 
to get investigations and generalizations made by officers of the Government hereto- 
fore. We should get this before us, and then any other work we do should be in the 
same measure based on that, and then seize on certain salient points that we know 
about, and which may come to our knowledge for special investigation. 

Tt was then moved by Messrs. Reid and Douglas that Mr. Davis should be 
empowered to go with Mr. Coats and look over the material in the way he had sug- 
~ gested- This was carried and the Committee adjourned until Monday morning at 
~ 11 o’elock. 


Monpay, June 9, 1919. 


The Special Committee to inquire into the prices charged for foodstuffs, ete., met 
at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs. Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
_ Hocken, Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Stevens, and Sutherland. 


le The Cuairman: We have Mr. Toole of the Guelph Agricultural College, and Mr. 
Robertson, a representative of the Belleville Creamery, with us. Perhaps we had 
better call Mr. Robertson first to follow up the dairy business. 


enna 


es) Mr. Mackenzim Ropertson, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are the manager of the Belleville Creameries?—A. Yes, sir. 


i Q. And in that capacity you have complete knowledge of the whole ‘business of 
" Manufacturing butter as carried on by your people2—A. Yes. 


(Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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Q. Do you manufacture any food commodity other than butter?—A. Nothing 
but butter. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Any ice cream?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you, in your own way, give the Committee an outline of the methods 
employed by you in carrying on that business? 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Are you a co-operative concern, or an incorporated company ?—<A. An incor- 


porated company. 
Q. You buy outright, and sell for a profit?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just as a basis for the evidence that we will get from you, you might give us 
a general outline of your general methods of doing business, starting with the product 
from which you manufacture the butter and the distribution of the butter itself?— 
A. Well, we buy direct from the farmers our cream on a butter fat basis, paying the 
farmer outright for the butter fat, cheques being issued twice a month in payment of |. 
that, and we pay all hauling charges such as express, or if we send it back by wagon {| 
to the farmer’s door, we pay that. The cream is manufactured into butter and sold 
over to the retail trade, or any surplus is sold to the jobbing trade, that is, the larger 
firms. ‘ 


By Mr. Stevens: : 

Q. Do you collect yourself all the cream, or is there some delivered, some you 
collect?-A. The great bulk of our cream is delivered to a railway station, and shipped — 
by express to us. We pay express charges on that, but not the cost of what is delivered 
to the station. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Do you make any difference about the price?—A. No, we pay the farmers prac- 


tically the same. 
Q. Whether they bring it to the station by wagon?—A. Yes, practically the same. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do any of the farmers deliver your cream right at your creamery ?—A. A few, 
but very little. We have very little trade along that line. We are in the centre of a 
cheese section, and so if a cheese factory is nearer he would rather go to the cheese — 
factory than hitch up and come to our door. : 

Q. Do you make any difference to the farmer who delivers his cream himself?— 
A. No, because the farmer who drives perhaps to Belleville, four miles, and delivers ‘ 
his cream there, another farmer may be drives ten miles to a station to deliver his — 
cream to that station, so that he has a longer haul in delivering his cream to the — 
station than the farmer has in delivering to us our cream. We let him put it down at — 
the most convenient point, whether the railway station, a stage line or any other means — 
of transportation convenient to his door. ; e 

Q. You pay a flat rate for your cream!—A. Yes, for that very reason, that the 
man delivering his cream to the station is driving further, perhaps, than the man who | 
delivers to our door. 4 

[Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a fixed price that the farmer knows he is going to get, a defined price 
for his cream on a butter fat basis, when he delivers it to you?—A. When he delivers 
it to us, it is on the same basis as delivering his cream to the cheese factory. <A 
farmer in a co-operative cheese factory does not know what he is going to get for that 
market in which the cheese is sold, and for which price is struck and certain expenses 
taken off, and when the farmer has delivered his cream to us, he does not know what 
he is going to get for it until the end of the month when we ship his cheques. 

Q. The farmer is really working on a co-operative basis; the price he gets for his 
cream depends on the price that you will sell the butter at?—A. It must be that. 

Q. You are not doing business on a speculative basis; you do not buy the cream 
at a fixed price and depend on what you are going to get for your butter at a later 
date? 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you judge the cost of manufacturing and fix a price?—A. No, we buy 
that cream outright; we do not say at the moment what we will pay him, but we realize 
that we must pay him a price that will satisfy him. It is a complete sale. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What percentage do you get for manufacturing?—A. We have a gencral 
business idea of what we must have in manufacturing. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is it a fixed rate?—A. No. 

Q. How does it average per pound?—A. We feel we can do a business based on the 
extra cost of manufacturing allowing six to eight cents a pound. 

Q. Six to eight cents a pound. For instance, you get butter fat say at fifty cents; 
you then claim that you have to sell that butter at fifty-eight cents a pound before you 
have any profit?—A. No, there is a matter of ever-running that goes into dairying 
there. Through the year we might be selling butter at 48 cents and we will pay the 
farmer 50 cents for butter fat on account of the difference between butter and butter 
fat; which are two different things. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Six to eight cents you quoted us as the cost of making butter?—A. Yes, that 
would be the general idea, but we realize if we made a good sale we might take a little 
more than that, and sometimes we make a poor sale and have to do with less. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. But that is the net average?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Hocken: 
Q. Does that include your profit on butter?—A. Yes, as well as the expenses. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Also marketing and packages?—A. We have all our cost, operating expenses, 
everything of that kind, to take out of this percentage and our express and haulage 
expenses which is the biggest item of all. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Have you ever prepared any memorandum as to what your actual expenses 
were in your business, your actual expenditures 2 
: (Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Have you last year’s statement showing the total receipts of your factory last 
year, the total amount paid for milk, and the quantities of butter sold, ete.?-—A. J 
think I have a statement, yes. That is you want something about the percentage on 
the turnover. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have you last year’s balance sheet ?—A. Yes, I have it. 
Q. Did you pay a dividend last year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Have you that balance sheet here?—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. How much dividend did you pay?—A. That is a point I cannot answer very 
well—I would like to answer all questions fairly but there is this point about that 
question that in our case we started with a very small capital. 

Q. How much?—A. $4,500. I spent a long time in the creamery business learn- 
ing it, and a large amount of my capital was my knowledge of the business; I spent 
years at the Agricultural College, Guelph, in studying the whole creamery business. 

Q. I think I know what you are getting at. You have been operating this factory 
and you have been adding to the plant, which would be capital expenditure out of the 
profits and in your case that has been added but the original capital has remained very 
small consequently the dividend was at a high rate on the original capital?—A. But 
aside from that I know more about the creamery business than the average creamery 
man does on account of spending long. years working at it at other creameries and 
seven years with the Provincial Government and I regard the knowledge I gained in 
that way as capital. 


Q.. Perhaps that is not a fair question to ask, but what we are trying to get at is 


the cost of manufacturing and marketing these things and if we have a copy of your 
balance sheet which I suppose you haye before you it would give us that information. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You might continue the explanation which you commenced to give us when 
you stated that you started with $4,500. Can you give us the length of time you have 
been in the business, and the amount of money you have made annually? That would 
be fair, and it would not be taking any undue advantage?—A. I only started in 
January, 1914 We have been operating five years, but we started in a locality where 
there was not many creameries, which enabled me to build up the business much more 
quickly and then I applied that knowledge which I had acquired during my years of 
study and practical work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much butter did you manufacture in 19182—A. Close on 600,000 pounds 
of butter. : 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. We were told the other day by ‘another creamery man that it cost 4 cents a 4 
pound to manufacture butter. Is that a fair price?—A. Yes. I think a man would — 


have nothing left at all out of 4 cents. 


Q. There is no profit in that or anything else?7—A. But there is 4 point theca 4 


some who are in the business cannot pay their transportation charges, 
[Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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Q. That is exactly what we were told, that does not include the cost of gathering, 
largejdividends or anything else; that the cost of manufacturing was 4 cents, and I 
think that is a fair statement. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. What he says is that when the'cream is delivered at the factory it cost 4 
eents to manufacture?—A. Yes, that would be fair. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. The other 4 cents would represent the amount of the express charges, the 


interest and other charges?—A. The express charges would be two cents, or pretty 


close to that. 
Q. What was your profit per pound on the butter?—A. T think last year it was 
somewhere about one and a half cents per pound. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. A net profit?—A. As net profit, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that you sell retail?—A. As much as we ean, yes. 
Q. And the balance you sell to the jobbers and large buyers?—A. Yes, in carload 
lots. 
_ Q. Can you give the committee the average price at which you sold butter during 
January, February, March, April and May of the present year? I think we are more 
particularly interested in the price this year than in the price of last year? 


Mr. Rem: I think one question you might ask is when h esells to the retailer and 
to the wholesaler respectively what the difference is in the charges to the wholesaler 
and the retailer?—A. Generally about a cent a pound more to the retailer because for 
him we have to put it up in what we call pound prints and when we sell to the whole- 
saler it is put up intfifty-six-pound boxes, so that there is not so much work in connec- 
tion with that as when it is put up in pound prints. 

Q. But it is pound lots,'it is not, just the same?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. Is it in one solid block?—A. Yes, but when it goes to the jobber or retailer 
it has to be done up in pound lots. 

Q. Why does the wholesaler want it like that?—A. Because it is generally going 
into cold storage and it is better in that way and when he wants to take it out he 
wants to put his own brand on it. 

Q. So that you really make a difference of one cent a pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the one case you deliver pound prints, and in the other case it is just 
in fifty-six-pound boxes?—A. Yes, or in large amounts. 

Q. And there would not be any greater difference than one cent a pound differ- 
ence between the butter that is sold in one-pound prints to the retailer or dealer and 
that sold in boxes of fifty-six pounds weight to the wholesaler ?—A. No, the wholesaler 
puts his special brand on it. About a cent a pound, yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


@. What are your gross returns for butter? What would your sales amount to 
per year?—A. [I think our average was somewhere about forty-six or forty-seven cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Last year?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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By Mr. Sinclair: — y 

Q. How does that compare with this year 2—A. Well, up to the present point 

butter has been selling higher this year than it did for the same period last year. 

At the present time butter is ranging from 9 to 10 cents higher than it was the same 
time last year. 


By Mr. Hocken: : 

Q. Are you paying more for cream 2—A. Yes; we are paying in the same propor- 

tion—in fact, a little more for cream. While our butter is running from 9 to 10 cents 
more, our cream prices are running 10 to 12 cents more. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what you paid for butter fat in January of this 
year?—A. It was 55 cents, I think. I may be a cent’out on that, but I am pretty sure 
it was about that. 

Q. What did you do in February?—A. February we went up to about 58. I could 
give you those figures exactly if I had my records here. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. You did not bring your records with you?—A. No, but I am giving this pretty 
close. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. March?—A. I think perhaps the first half of March 58 and the last half 60. 
The whole month may have been 60. 

Q. But April?—A. All April 62. 

Q. Have you got any returns for May?—A. The first half of May 58 and the 
last half we paid 60. 

Q. You do not know what June is yet?—A. No. 

Q. In your price to the retailer or jobber in January, about what would you get 
for that butter that you paid 55 cents for—for the fat?—A. I think it was about 56 
cents, but I am not sure about that point. 

Q. Would it be safe to say that your profit was only a cent all through in all 
these months?—A. That would be the average for the year. In the wintertime, when 
our market is very low and expenses heavy, we might be making more than that, but 
that would be our average for the year. 

Q. About a cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you speak about taking 8 cents a pound from the price of the farmers’ 
butter, is that the butter or the butter fat you took the 8 cents for?—A. It is really 
butter we are handling. 

Q. You would get 110 pounds of butter from 100 pounds of butter fat? Is that 


about it?-A. I do not like to contradict you, but I think it runs a little higher than 
that. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The average would be 116?—A. 116 or 118. Jt depends on how well the 
creamery is managed. It is a question of intelligence and management, the same as 
operating a farm or anything else. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That would mean that in January your concern got a return of about 48 cents 
for butter ? 
[Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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Mr. Davis: No, they were paying 55 cents for butter fat. 
Mr. Douetas (Strathcona): But it cost to manufacture 8 cents. 


The Cuamman: Butter would have to be sold higher, because you were paying the 
farmer 55 cents for butter fat. 


Mr. Doucuas: But he was selling the butter for 56 cents. 


Wirness: Yes, there would be that difference in the winter time—well, I am not 
sure what your question was. 


By Mr. Douglas: ° 


Q. I was wondering what price the original producer got for his butter, who 
patronized your creamery in January. You paid him 55 cents for his butter fat. You 
think you sold butter for 55 cents and the costs were about 8 cents? (No answer.) 


* By the Chairman: 


Q. How many pounds of butter will a hundred pounds of butter fat make?— 
A. On an average run 117. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You do not take it from any particular breed of cattle?—A. No, that is a 
matter of butter fat manufacture. 

Mr. Stvcuair: What is the price for butter during the same period? (No answer.) 

Mr. Dovcuas: Mr. Robertson says about a cent a pound advance is what he got; 
so that would show butter for January at 56, February 59, March 61, April 63, and 
May 58. At the price he sold to the jobber or retailer, taking 8 cents in rough figures, 
the farmer would receive about 47 or 48 cents in January and 51 cents in February, 
and so on. The point we want to get at is this: The original purchaser of this butter 
in the shape of butter fat got 47 and 48 cents in January. Your cost of manufacture 
was around 8 cents. Then you sold to the jobber or retailer at an advance of a cent. 
Now in order to follow this out and find out what the consumer is paying, we would 
have to have a retailer to ascertain the price he paid, so as to see the spread between 
the farmer and the ultimate consumer. You could not testify to that? 


Wirness: No. In our own city the jobber, the groceryman, I do not think gets 
any more than about 4 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That is the retail groceryman?—A. Yes. 
Q. He would sell that butter which cost him 56 cents for 60 cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Have you any customers among the retail merchants of the city here?- The 
Renfrew Creamery butter has a union brand and is sold here—A. We sell very little 
in Ottawa—not very much—not to a retailer at all. J have no retail trade here. 

Q. Do you sell it wholesale?—A. I might have a surplus; I might sell wholesale to 
some of the jobbers. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Where do you sell most of the butter?—A. The great bulk of our butter goes 
to all the towns of eastern Ontario, Belleville, Kingston, Cornwall, Gananoque, Peter- 


- borough, and all through there, but the jobbing trade goes to Montreal and Toronto. 


(Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. In the jobbing trade, do you deal with people who are > buying for export, or 
people who put it up in pound prints?—A. I spoke of jobbing it out to the groceryman 


in small lots. 
Q. The wholesale produce POEs) No, direct to the retail grocer. He 


sells to the consumer. 
Mr. Hocxen: Your butter goes from your factory to the retailer and then to the 


consumers?—A. Yes, excepting our surplus, carload lots. 
Q. What happens to that?—A. That goes vo the Harris Abattoir, and they job 


that out to their grocerymen all over the country. 
Q. What proportion of your output goes to the wholesaler 2—A. Well, I could 


only guess at that; perhaps half. 


By the Chairman: ° 
Q. Half goes direct to the retail trade —-A. Yes, that is the case. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. As far as that half is concerned, between the farmer who produces the milk — 
and the consumer who buys the butter, there is a spread of 12 cents a pound on the 
butter ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no idea as to what the spread’ may be to the man you sell 'the carload 
to2—A. No, because a great deal of that goes into storage when there is a surplus, 
and it is not sold until the next winter. 

Q. Is it sold in prints?—A. No, in boxes, but they are printed as the grocer wants 
butter in'a pound print. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. And he sells it to the consumer, roughly speaking, around the winter time at 
sixty-eight cents a’pound. Is not that about the price that he gets?—A. I think that 
was for a very short time this past winter, when butter was up that height in the very 
late spring. 


By Mr. Douglas: : 


Q. At one point during the year it went up to’ seventy-five cents?—A. There were 
reports of that kind, but I know that for our butter, the highest we charged at one 
time was about sixty-two and sixty-three cents. That was for a short time. That 
meant that the grocer was not making much out of it when selling at sixty-seven cents. 


By Mr, Reid: 


Q. What is the highest peak at which you’sold your butter, that is wholesale, to 
any of those big cold storage concerns, say in the last three or four months of last 
year ’—A. You will understand that in’the winter time our make is yery small. We 
have no butter for them, we have not enough for the grocery trade. 

Q. During the summer then of 1918?—<A. Forty-three cents to forty-four cents. 

Q. Not'over forty-four?—A. I cannot say, I think as the season got on—— 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What was the cheapest time?—A. That is the time we had most to sell, and 
that would be the cheapest time. 


[Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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By Mr, Reid: 


- Q. About forty-four cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. You think that was your lowest point; what was your highest point, say from 
the Harris Abattoir people? (No answer.) 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. About this butter you sell to the jobbers, how do they put that on the market ? 
Do they put it up in their own labels; is it labelled butter manufactured by your 
creamery ?—A. No, they are allowed to put that up as a brand. For instance, what- 
ever brand they trade under, that is legitimate trade, but instead of marking it 
“Belleville Creamery Butter,” it would be marked with their own brand. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. They have a trademark?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Does the consumer know from whom it is purchased? Is that indicated on 
the print?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, the Harris Abattoir people purchase butter from you. Does 
the consumer know that the butter is put up by the Harris Abattoir people? I am not 
speaking about the retailer, but the consumer. Does the label on the butter indicate 
the firm that put it up?—A. Just what do you mean by putting it up, do you mean 
manufacturing it, or putting it up in this brand? 

Q. In this brand?—A. The Harris Abattoir people try to be proud of that brand. 

Q. But it does not say you manufactured it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Do you sell to the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa?—A. No. 

Q. There is butter sold by retailers here in the city that they have purchased 
from creameries, and they put a brand on it, “‘ The Chateau Laurier” to show that it 
is the same butter that is being used at the Chateau Laurier. Have you had any 
such instances as that in connection with your butter?—A. No, no difficulties of that 


kind. 


2 By Mr. Douglas: 


‘ Q. Do you put up any special brand?—A. No, just the Belleville Creamery in a 
plain box. 
- Q. In manufacturing butter in your creamery, do you always make the butter 
direct from the cream, or do you ever buy any dairy butter?—A. Never, it is all 
creamery butter. If we bought dairy butter, it would have to be branded as dairy 
_ butter. 
Q. You would not remanufacture it?—A. We never handle a pound of dairy 
butter. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Can you supply the Committee with a statement showing us the months in 
which your peak is, May, June or July?—A. July last year was our biggest output. 

Q. Well, say for June and July last year, showing the carload shipments to say 
a couple of your biggest firms, the Harris Abattoirs and any others. Could you supply 
a statement showing the quantities’—A. I could do that if you consider it fair for me 
to do it. They are my customers; and I would rather you would make me do it, 
than ask me to do it. | 
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Q. It would be in that sense, of course. If this is done, it would be by order of the 
Committee. I leave that to the discretion of the Committee, but it strikes me that 
it would be a desirable thing to have some specific shipments in view in dealing with 
these matters?—A. I feel this way about it; it is my duty to protect my customers as 
much as possible. I do not know whether J am looking at it in the right way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is a very widespread feeling that the spread between what the butter 
costs when it leaves the factory, and what the consumer pays for it in January and 
February of the next year is too great. This Committee has been appointed for one of 
two purposes, to dissipate that feeling or to define the'truth, and if there is too great a 
spread to see if we can find a remedy; and the only way by which we can find out what 
the spread actually is is to ascertain, if we can, what the butter costs at your factory; 
to find out whether the spread between what you are paying the farmer, and what you 
are getting, is too great, having in mind the latitude of business; then the spread 
between what you get from the jobber, the wholesale dealer and the cold storage man 
and what he ultimately charges. We might arrive at that in another way. You sell the 
butter to the cold storage man in May, June and July for storage?—A. Yes, or June 
and July; it is so late of late years. There is no surplus. 

Q. That butter is stored until the following winter ?—Yes. 

Q. Then it is put on the retail market?—A. I am giving you it as a general rule. 

Q. As a general rule. Have you any personal knowledge in a general way, of the 
usual spread, between what you get for your butter in June and July, and what the 
cold storage man gets in January and February of the next year? I think that is the 
\ ital point?—A. I do not think I have any general knowledge on that. I know no 
riore about it than you know yourself. I could tell you what I sold last June for, and 
ou know pretty much what butter solid for through the winter. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. I did not understand the arrangements as to price with the patrons from whom 
you purchase the cream. You said that they do not know what price they are going 
to receive. Do they know the margin or profit that you are going to have for manu- 
facturing ?—A. No, we are offering them a market for their cream, and if we are not 
offering as good a market as another place, they are not going to send us their cream. 
It is a complete sale, and so far as they are concerned, ours is a private business. 

Q. Do they not know what profit you intend to have for the manufacturing ?—A. 
No. 

Q. Not until the end of the month?—A. We pay them twice a month. They do 
not think that'I can give you that! from memory. Most of my car lots are sold when the 
weight of the cheese and everything. As I have said before, what they are sending _ 
to-day, they would not know until the end of next week what they would be getting. 

Q. What sort of statement do you make when you send them the cheque?—A. A 
statement showing the number of pounds in each can and the number of pounds of 
butter fat, and the total. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. And the price?—A. The price we are paying them. 
‘Q. For butter fat?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. What is the result, so far as your patrons are concerned; are they satisfied 
with your returns?—A. Yes. I can speak of that because of the development of our 
business. I am drawing patrons from other creameries. 

Q. Have you much competition in Belleville?—A. Not in the town. It is not often 
that you find more than one creamery in a small town. 
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Q. They draw from the same centres?—A. Yes, for instance we have patrons who 
put cream on at Renfrew where there is a creamery, and ship it to Belleville. We must 
be giving satisfaction or they would not do that. And we have also other patrons who 
put their cream on at Trenton and send it to Belleville although there is a creamery at 
Trenton. 

Q. Have you any fixed charge for manufacturing ?—A. No, we would rather go out 
of business than fix a charge because if you fix an amount and it does not meet your 
expenses what are you going to do about it? 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. I thought you would know what the cost of manufacturing in your business is, 
can you not tell that from your average? 

Mr. Rem: There is a point that if your plant is not running to full capacity the 
cost of manufacture would be heavier?—A. Yes, and this year, salt, labour and every- 
thing else is more than it has been before, the cost of manufacturing varies for that 
reason. 

By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. How many labourers do you employ?—A. At this time of the year we employ 
a little over 20, in the wintertime we would not have as many as that. 

The point arose a moment ago as to Mr. Robertson protecting his customers. I 
can quite understand that and perhaps we may simplify matters by having Mr. Robert- 
son give the committee a statement of his sales and prices for last year with the names 
of the parties to whom he sold and the prices at which he sold. 

Mr. Srrvens: The resolution instructed him to do that and he says he would 
prefer that method. My resolution is that Mr. Robertson be instructed to prepare and 
file a statement to be put in the hands of the members showing the shipment in car- 
load lots of bulk butter manufactured in June and July, 1918 to whom shipped, the 
amount per pound received, and the amount shipped to each customer, including the 
Harris Abattoir Company of Toronto.—A. That would not be asking me to include 
all my small dealers. 

Q. Bulk butter in carload lots?—A. As far as any creamery is concerned butter 
is always at the highest point when we are not getting so much of it, that is in the 
wintertime, when we are running at a loss; indeed many creameries close down alto- 
gether rather than run in the wintertime. Our money is made in butter in the sum- 
mertime owing to the large volume of business we are doing. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Can you give me the lowest price at which you sold butter, and also can you 
give me the highest price of any cold storage concern in the summer of 1918?—A. I do 
not think that I can give you that from memory. Most of my car lots are sold when the 
butter is not cheap at all, although they are buying then, but later on when it is 
higher. But from memory I think 46c would be a fair estimate. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q). Can you in a general way give the committee an idea as to the variations in 
the price of butter in the last year et he I think it was about three years ago when 
the bulk butter was selling around 33 and up to 36ce. 

Q. Retail?—A. That is taking that margin, it would include both, the retailer 
was a cent higher, and then in 1917—perhaps I had better go back the other way. Last 
year we took from 43 to 45 cents, though the bulk business was away down, that was 
the lowest price and we moved up until in August when the butter starts to go up 
owing to the scarcity and the greater demand for prints, there is no dairy butter then 
to supply the Canadian consumer. It has practically gone off the market, in fact last 
September we sold butter for 48c. and were getting up to 50c., and the government put 
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it back to 46c., which was altogether too low, at that time of the year. Now during 
the five years of the war butter has moved up gradually about 10 cents a pound each 
year, from 22c. up to 44c. 


Q. That is what we want to get at, what has been the real cause of that increase? = 


—A. Well, I do not know that I can tell you any more than the general lack in the 
world production, and the demand for anything in the food line, the food was needed 
in Europe and to feed our armies. Another cause for it being higher is the natural 
cause that the farmers cannot get the help they need. Even to-day the farmers around 
Belleville are farming with one man on 200 acres because the farmers cannot get the 
help and in a general way the scarcity of help in producing and the great demand for 
food in the countries in Europe, is responsible for the increase in price. 

Q. You mean to say there is a scarcity in labour to-day ?—A. The farmers cannot 
get the help they require to-day. 

Q. That is around Belleville?—A. The farmers around Belleville cannot get the 
help they require. As I say you will find one man on 200 acres and he cannot begin 
to do his work at all. 

Q. What about the Government Bureaus for employment, do they not employ 
farm hands?—+A. No, not to any extent. The labourers will go into these places and 
say ‘yes, we want work but we do not want farm work’. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


(). When butter was down to 22 cents a few years ago, as you say it was, was your 
manufacturing cost as high as it is to-day?—A. No, it was not; nor was our margin 
as high as it is to-day. 

Q. So the farmer was getting a greater proportion than he is to-day?—A. Yes, 
the margin was smaller and the cost of manufacture was much smaller. We could 
not Jive and make butter in 1918 or 1919 on the margin we had in 1914 or 1915. 

Q. From memory what would have been your total output in 19147—A. 224,000 
pounds or something like that in 1914. 

Q. That has been increased since ?—A. Yes, to 600,000, but that was only a natural 
increase. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You sell this butter in tubs or boxes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing a private consumer would ask you to send him a box of butter, 
what would you do?/—A. If it were in a town where I had a large grocery trade, I 
would ask him to get it through his grocery, and try to arrange a very small margin. 
I think that is why the consumers do not provide for themselves; they want someone 
else to do all this providing, and then kick about what it costs. I have supplied butter 
to people in Ottawa. I have supplied to Mr. Dickson, the Secretary of Mr. Guthrie, 
and the Hon. George E. Foster has used my butter the last two or three years, and 
they get it at 44 cents and they put it in storage and all they have to do is to pay their 
own storage on it. The thing is in the hands of the consumers if they would act, but 
they will not undertake it. 

Q. If you had 40 or 50 customers in Toronto who sent you orders for 150 pounds 
of butter, you would supply them with butter at the same price you would sell it to the 
wholesaler?—A. Yes, but you will understand that if it is in a town where I am 
depending on the grocer as my distributor and where I have a large output, I must have 
help in distributing, and the consumer would not purchase often enough to make it 
pay. Therefore, it would not be fair to sell to the consumer at the same price as to _ 
the grocer. In Ottawa or Toronto, where I am not doing much trade, I would sell — 
at wholesale prices. I have friends in Toronto who get butter for June. They tell 
me “ Put that butter away when it is cheapest,” and I do it, and it goes into storage. 
All they have to do is pay that storage bill. 
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Q. You put it in your own storage?—A. No, in mechanical storage. The Ottawa 
stuff went into the Ottawa Cold Storage here. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. If a man buys a hundred pounds of butter in mechanical storage in June, how 
much per 100 pounds per month will he have to pay to keep that butter in storage till 
the next December?—A. The old rate was one-quarter of a cent the first month and 
one-eight of a cent after that. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Per month?—A. Yes. One-quarter cent per pound for the first month and 
one-eighth of a cent after that. These charges have gone up some. I have a flat rate 
of ten cents per box per month in our Belleville cold storage, but I know that is a 
cheaper rate than can be got in Ottawa. I think our Ottawa men paid half a cent 
the first month or something like that. I know they said the charges were higher. 

Q. The other rate would not be more than about two cents for six months?—A. 
No. People in Toronto were eating butter that was not costing them more than about 
46 cents, when other people were paying 70 cents and a dollar a pound, although I 
do not know who sold butter at a dollar a pound, but those who undertook to proteét 
themselves were eating butter at 46 cents a pound last month. 


The CHairman: Mr. Stevens has given me the following motion to place before 
the committee, to wire the representatives of the Harris Abattoir and Davies, who are 
to appear to-morrow :— 


“You are hereby required to read into summons of Cost of Living Com- 
mittee issued June 6 the following words: ‘Bring with you and produce last 
balance sheets, statement showing all butter purchased in carload lots during 
1918, showing cost same, from whom purchased, showing price received for 
same, date received, date sold.’ ” 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Doveras: I might ask Mr. Robertson to submit some sample statements to 
show just how the thing works out with them; check April, May and June statements 
to show just what the farmers get for this year. It will show us just how he makes 
out that statement and what the farmers get. Complaint is made that the farmer is 
getting too much for the butter. On the other hand the farmer says that the middle- 
man is the one who is getting the profit. I think it has been proved by Mr. Robertson 
that the spread between the farmer and consumer is twelve cents, which seems to be 
an excessive spread. 


Mr. Davis: I have been trying to work it out on this line, having in mind what 
My. Archibald said. His statement was that the farmer should be getting $2.50 or 
$2.75 per hundred pounds for milk. If I have worked this out correctly, it seems to 
me that the prices Mr. Robertson is paying for butter, calculated on a basis of 3-8, 
which is a good average, I think only yields the farmer $2.10 to $2.30 per hundred 
pounds of milk, and as 100 pounds of milk are taken by the Guelph Agricultural 
College as the standard, I wanted to get a statement of that. 

Wirness: Of course, in our case we are not like a concern that is taking the 
milk and everything. We simply take the cream and have the valuable skimmed milk 
for feed for hogs, which one farmer stated to me was worth sixty cents a hundred. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What value do you place on the buttermilk ?—A. We are selling buttermilk at 
twenty cents a hundred, although I quite realize that it is worth more than that now 
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that other things have gone up, but I simply did not change my price on the by-product. 
We are feeding the buttermilk to the hogs. 


By Mr. Sinclair: P 

Q. What do you realize on the buttermilk?—A. Buttermilk, with all the profit, 

we realize about thirty-four cents for it, but we do go\out and buy stuff for the hogs 
at an expensive price. It would be different if we were breeding and raising them. 


By Mr. Douglas: ' 
Q. When you speak of eight cents for manufacturing, did you take into account 
everything ?—A. Well, six to eight cents I think. 
Q. Your carrying charges represent two cents?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Going back to what we were talking about, what was your average overrun 
last year, 1918?—A. We got about twenty per cent. 
Q. Out of every hundred pounds of butter fat, you got 120 pounds of butter?—A. 
Yes. 
Q. That would be about your average for the year?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is only possible with a very high point of efficiency of management and 
scientific operation ?—A. Yes, we look after everything carefully in doing that... 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Does that explain why you draw customers from far distances, from other 


concerns—that your efficiency is producing more butter from the fat than your rivals 
produce ?—A. It is producing more returns to the farmer than our rivals. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And to the same degree the application of that efficiency, as a general thing, __ 


would tend to ultimately reduce the cost of butter, or else increase the profit that the 
farmer would get, one of the two?—A. Yes. 

Q. Assume that the spread between what the farmer gets and the consumer pays 
is as low as it can be brought, and then it was decided that the cost was too high, what 
effect would it have on the production of butter, the output of butter if the lower 
prices were fixed 


Mr. Stevens: Fixed by the Government. (No answer.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If the farmers are getting 50 cents a pound for butter fat and the Government 
were to fix a price at 40 cents what effect in your opinion would that have on the out- 
put of butter?—A. I have no doubt it would curtail-the supply of butter and the 
farmers would not keep the same number of cows. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You have a case in point. Last fall the Government commandeered the butter 
that was in the creameries at that date at a fixed price. What effect did that have 
on your patrons?—A. It was at a time of year that made it pretty hard to deal with, 
because it was in the late fall, when the market was dropping off very fast. I know 
all our markets dropped off very fast at that time. In fact, many of them could bring 
their butter to market and sell it for more than we could give. 

Q. They did that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That lasted for six weeks?—A. Yes, and of course, as'I say, our market broke 
quickly because it was getting time of year when their supply was 
but no doubt it had a great deal to do with it. : 
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Q. What was that fixed price to you?—A. 464 cents delivered in Montreal. 
Q. What would be your gross profit?—A. About 3 cents per pound. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Would that have a tendency to ‘divert towards the condenseries milk that 
would otherwise come to you if the price fixed had corresponded with the price offered 
for milk 'used in these condenseries?—A. Wherever the farmer could reach the con- 
densery he would ship there rather than take that price for butter. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is there a keen demand for butter this present month?—A. I do not think the 
Canadian consumers are eating nearly as much butter as they did on'account of the 
high prices. There is a market for all the butter we can make, and there must be'a 
great deal of it taken care of in storage. So much is'taken that we wonder if there 
will be any butter next winter at all. 

Q. Have you’any butter on hand?—A. Just a few days’ work. 

Q. Have you been able to sell right along?—A. I have been able to sell it. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Have you formed'any idea of the effect of the sale of oleomargarine on the 
demand for butter ’—A. It naturally curtails the sale of butter to a great extent when 
the butter has reached a high price. 

Q. Have you formed any idea as to whether it would be advisable to restrict it 
or not?—A. I think it should be restricted eventually, but not just now when butter 
is so very high. Oleomargarine is not a substitute for butter. It is simply a make- 
shift that they can get along with and imagine that they have’somthing like butter. 
It is a detriment to the butter industry to have oleomargarine allowed in the country. 
Tt curtails production. 'The dairy cow is the basis of the good farm and anything 
which tends to discourage the production of butter and therefore the keeping of dairy 
cows tends also to discourage farming. 


By'Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Does oleomargarine discourage the production of butter now?—A. At present 
prices I don’t know that I would say it does. Under ordinary conditions it would do 


so and if we go ‘back to the old prices such as we had before the war it would be a 
detriment. We were getting too little for our butter ‘then. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. When production equalizes the demand or the demand equalizes production 
that would cause a more normal condition?—A. I could take’you to farmers out of 
Belleville who get high prices but who sold their cows last year even at present prices, 
and they sold’them on account of the high prices of concentrates for feeding and 
the lack of labour to take care of them. The labour was the large item. Even last 
year our supply of cream had gone down for the'winter as compared with the last 
three winters. The farmer did not feel he was justified in feeding expensive foods. 

Q. Would the high price for hay'‘have anything to do with his selling his cows? 
Did it cause him to sell out too much hay and not keep enough for feed?—A. Con- 
sidering the producing of milk a laborious method of producing money the farmer 
thought it would be just as well for him to sell his hay. That is bad farming, but 
rather than feed the cow, milk it, separate it, and handle it, he preferred sto do that. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


; Q. Apart from the labour situation don’t you think the farmer made a mistake 
m doing that?—-A. Yes, I think so. There is no doubt about that. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that he made a mistake. Was it a miscaleulation financially, or a 
mistake in‘the sense that it was not good farming. 


Mr. Devuin: I think he did financially. 
Witness: They go together really. 


Mr. Devin: He had to eo on the open market and buy back his own stuff which 
he had sold at good prices but which he had to pay higher prices for in order to feed. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. You have a good knowledge of general farming, I take it? Will you tell me 
how many cows a farmer should be able to keep on a hundred-acre farm?—A. The 
next witness coming can give you better information on that than I ean. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The regulations in the Dairy Act are very strict as the quality and purity of 
butter. Is it fair for a packing house to take part of their product, put it through a 
process, galvanize the grease, flavour it, and put the product on the market in com- 
petition with prints of butter of the same size and colour and appearance, I refer to | 
oleomargarine?—A. As a creamery man I would say that if people are allowed to | 
have oleomargarine—and they always can have it in some form or another—they 
should not be allowed to mix good butter with it, and they should put it in packages | 
that do not look lke the pound prints of butter. 

Q. Do you think it fair to people buying your butter and for you to send it out 
in pound prints in competition with prints of a substance partially composed of butter, 
churned in milk, flavoured with it, and sent out in packages looking identically the 
same, but being nothing like the same?—A. It is not fair to the consumer at all. Nor 
do I think the prices of oleomargarine should be quoted in the daily papers in the 
same column as butter. It should be quoted in the same column with lard. It is put 
in the same column as butter to make it appear as though it is just as good, but it has 
not the same value at all. They think that they would get more money for a cheaper 
grade of food than if they put it under its own column. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Analogous to that, how does that apply to the family of the poor man who : 
cannot afford to buy butter at 60 or 70 cents a pound for his children? : 


Mr. Rei: Why should he be deceived into thinking that he is getting butter 
when he is getting oleomargarine ? 

Mr. Dovucias: Under the law every print or package of oleomargarine must have 
the name stamped on it. There cannot be any deceit. 


Mr. Rem: J was referring to the oleomargarine which was partially mixed with 
butter. 


The Cuaiman: The formula for producing oleomargarine is standardized and 
the oleomargarine put on the market to-day contains a definite percentage of butter. 
Possibly we had better not go into that until later on when we call witnesses who 
manufacture the stuff, but that is my information, roughly speaking. 


Mr. Reip: I have two formulas for making oleomargarine and there is not a 
particle of butter in them. 


The CuarrmMan: The oleomargarine made in Great Britain, and that which was 
made in Germany in pre-war days, was manufactured from certain species of beans : 
and nuts together with certain fats, but what we are using here in Canada is oleomar- 
garine manufactured from cottonseed oil, is it not?—A. I think you will find that all 
grades are used, and that no special amount of butter is put in except when the manu- 
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facturer wants to make the quality of his product good. I think in Ottawa you will 
find nut oleomargarine has no butter in it. 

Q. Yes, the nut margarine or the margarine made from soya beans would not 
have any?2—A. Yet people will think they are getting something that will supply the 
place of butter. 

Q. They say that oleomargarine made from. nuts is better than the other kind?— 
A. It is in the hands of a few firms as far as manufacturing it is concerned. There is 
the Swift Canadian Company, and the Harris Abattoir Company. There are other 
firms that can buy oleomargarine in the United States, and as I understand it, it comes 
in duty free, and they can job it out to any one who is in the produce trade. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Who is the head of Swift’s ? 
The CuairmMan: It is the Chicago firm of Swift’s. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What is the difference between the food values of margarine and butter ?—A. 
That is pretty nearly a question for a chemist to answer, I am afraid. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to take you back over your evidence to see if we can summarize the 
statements you have made. You state that the spread between what the farmer gets 
and what you get is from 6 to 8 cents per pound?—A. Yes, under present conditions. 

Q. And out of that 6 to 8 cents a pound you pay the carrying charges of the cream 
to the factory, you manufacture the butter, you provide the box, express it and sell it 
on the market?—A. Fuel and everything. 

Q. And that 6 to 8 cents covers the carrying charges on the cream to your factory 
and all the manufacturing costs and your profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. If I understood you rightly you said that the profit in 1918 was about one cent 
a pound?—A. It would be about 14 cents a pound. 

Q. A fifty-six pound butter box is made of spruce, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference in value between the present and pre-war prices of spruce 
boxes?—A. They are practically double. We used to pay for these boxes around 20 
cents before the war, and now they are costing us 40 cents. In fact, last year they cost 
a little above 40 cents. 

Q. What about the wrappers you put your pound prints of butter in?—A. We used 
to buy them for 85 cents a thousand, and now we pay $2.65 a thousand. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. They are furnished printed, are they not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I think this committee should have a statement in detail as to your capitaliz- 
ation, and we would like to have it go back as far as 1914 in order to make our records 
complete. You say you started with a $4,500 capitalization. To make it fair to you 
I think you would be justified in including in that any borrowings you had to get 
from the bank owing to the low capitalization, for the operation of your creamery. 


Mr. Hockxen: And also the value of your plant. 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You may not have that with you?—A. No, I have not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are two motions here already. How long would it take you to get these 
statements ready ?-—A. I can give you a statement in a week or ten days. 
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Q. How about the shipments in 1918 for the months of June and July 2—-A. We | 


could give you that very quickly. 
The motion, asking Mr. Robertson to furnish statements showing shipments of 


butter in bulk for June and July 1918, to whom shipped, and the prices received, and 


the motion made by Mr. Douglas, having been put to the meeting, carried. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. With regard to the statement Mr. Douglas is asking for, I think we ought to 
protect Mr. Robertson from adverse criticism as to the amount of his profit. He has 
kept his capital low, and put machinery into the plant and all that kind of thing should 
be taken into account. On his old capitalization his statement should show a greater 


percentage than he should legitimately show. The amount which he has invested may 


be very larger than his capital?—Yes, it is a great deal larger. 
Mr. Hocxrn: You have taken your profits in past years to build up the business 


and keeping your capital down in this way would make your business show an excess — 


profit, but in proportion to the value of your plant it would be a very much lower 
profit. : 

The CuHarrman: J am confident that this committee will deal fairly with My. 
Robertson and with every one else. If he produces 650,000 pounds of butter in a 
year, to determine whether the amount of his profits was reasonable or unreasonable 
we would seek to find out the profit he was making per pound of butter rather than 
the profit he was making on his capital. 

Myr. Rew: He is making a profit on the overturn. 

The CHairMAN: And by the method in which he is doing business. 


Witness: There is such a thing as penalizing a man for industry and knowledge 
of his business. I do not hire a man to do my business, and then go off bowling or 
something of that sort. By knowing my business and looking after it I get good 
returns. I do not think it would be fair to me to publish these percentages. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is yours a joint stock company?—A. A limited liability company. 

Q. Then an annual statement of yours giving these returns is filed in some branch 
of the service in the Legislature of Ontario?—A. I am not sure that I have been 
filing it. 

Mr. Dovcuas: If not, you have been violating the law. 


Mr. Davis: You will get your charter cancelled if you do not observe that require- 
ment. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. If you-show the amounts borrowed from the bank to conduct your business, it 
will make your statement look better. You may have a small capital, and a large 
line of credit with the bank.—A. We do a cash business and it keeps our borrowing low. 
We do not need a large line of credit. 

Q. You need capital for running the business, do you not?—A. We turn the profit 
back in as the business increases, and as we do a cash business, in that way we do not 
have to go to the banks. We do not give a line of credit. In selling to firms we know 
we give credit but get our cheques within a week or ten days. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You must use capital to some extent. You show a business of $600,000. You 
must have had credit or your capital has been increased.—A. The capital has been 
increased a great deal. 

[Mr. Mackenzie Robertson.] 
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Q. It is not an unfair request to make of you for we will have to do that with 
every company that comes.—A. It would not be the intention to publish this statement 
in your report, or in the newspapers? 


By Mr. Davis: 


_ Q. They are part of the records, and anybody has access to them.—A. Then my 
opposition, that has not been doing as well as I, could perhaps take them and make 
use of them in opposition against me. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. If you have pleased your patrons, I do not see how publication could be dis- 
advantageous to you. If you give better returns to your patrons than they think they 
can get from any one else, I do nat see what the opposition can say.—A. The farmer 
would consider that point, but there is an element in the country that, if a man is 
doing well, they do not want to help him doing well, and it would hurt me. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. The more money the farmer get for his cream, the better he will be pleased. | 
That is what he considers.—A. Yes, when he looks at it in the right way. 


Mr. Rei: If you pay the price you will get the goods. 


The CuairMan: We do not want to injure any one’s business, but we want to get 
at the bottom of this thing and let the public know what the facts are. If your busi- 
ness is being carried on in the proper way, as it appears to be, we want the public to 
know it. That is what we are after. We want to know what the farmer is getting, 
and if he gets too much, and if anything we can do will improve the situation, we will 
be glad. 

Mr. Davis: We have summoned him here because we know he knows his business, 
that he has been successful in it and that he is treating his patrons right. 


Witness: I appreciate that compliment, and we always try to treat our patrons 
right. We have to buy cream in the open market. If we don’t pay the price we don’t 
get it, and we have to sell our butter in the open market as well. 

The committee then adjourned at one o’clock, to meet in Room 318 at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


CommirtEe Room 318, 
Monpay, June 9, 1919. 


The Special Committee to inquire into the prices charged for foodstuffs, etc., 
resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Professor W. Tooter (Guelph) called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What this committee is anxious to get from you, if we can, is a statement that 
will give us as nearly as possible the cost of producing butter per pound, the cost of 
producing beef per pound on the hoof, hogs, mutton and so on, if you can, and as far 
as you can. We would also like any information you can give with regard to the 
present costs, and relative costs as between to-day and say five years ago. You might 
just lay the foundation for that in some general remarks with regard to the whole 
question of farming ?—A. I take it that what you want to find out, you will question 


‘me on particularly. I had figured it out in our own herd at Guelph the cost of pro- 


ducing milk for February, March and April. The feed alone was $2.12. 
[Professor W. Toole.] 
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Q. Per one hundred pounds?—A. One hundred pounds, for feed alone. Addin 
the labour average we cannot produce that milk for less than $3 per hundred pounds: 
in those three months. You may say that our average is heavy. It is rather heavy 
because we have a barn and facilities such as the average farmer would not have. 


By Mr. Douglas: : 

Q. What three months were those?—A. February, March and April. For the a 
month of April alone, to give you some comparison, the cost of feed per one hundred 
pounds of milk was a little lower. I think I gave you $2.12 or $2.124 for the average 
of the three months. I would say $2.02 for February alone with a herd of twenty- 
two cows milking, composed largely of Holsteins, with a few Ayrshires and Jerseys. 
Or at least, you can put it this way, that the average milk in Ontario, or Canada if 
you will, will run very little over 3-5 per cent fat. I notice some one said 3:8. J ~ 
do not think it will average 3-8. I have nothing definite to give you, but from tests 
of individual cows, I think that 3-5 would be closer to it. ig 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. How much butter would that make?—A. A pound of fat will make about one 
pound and one-sixth of butter. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. That would be three pounds and five-sixths?—A. You ean figure your cost 
from that. I did not figure the cost of butter. 

Q. Let us get your opinion. We have a statement before this committee that it 
is possible to produce a 17 per cent increase, or in other words, that from 100 pounds 
of butter fat it is possible to produce 117 pounds of butter. What do you say as to 
that?—A. That agrees with my statement, one and one-sixth, does it not? It is very 
close to that on the average I should say. 

Q. We had another statement before the committee, from another creamery, that 
the best they could figure on was 110 pounds of milk to 100 pounds of butter fat. — 
Would that be due to inefficient methods?—A. I cannot tell you what it is due to,] 
would not venture a guess why he did not get more. a 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Perhaps there was more salt in it?—~A. You wont find any creamery putting 
very much salt in because the taste of the average individual is not for salted butter, 
and they have to produce a butter that will sell. They have to live within the law as 
to the amount of salt and moisture in butter. 


By Mr. Stevens: : 
Q. That is pretty well checked up in Ontario, is it not?—A. Very carefully. For — 
last year, if you want the price that the farmer got for his milk and the cost of pro- — 
duction on the farms, as shown from the surveys carried on, I can give you that pretty 
closely. 
By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. How were these surveys conducted?—A. By men graduates of the agricultural — 
college sent from farm to farm with a questionnaire. They were made right on the — 
man’s own farm in each case. The cost of producing milk on, say Oxford county — 
farms—four hundred and thirty-seven records were taken—figured out to $2.17 per : 
one hundred pounds. ; 

Q. On milk?—A. The cost of production, the average cost. 


By Mr. Stevens: ‘ ig 
Q. What does that include?—A. The cost of production includes the man’s invest- _ 


ment and his labour and his feed, everything in connection with the herd. 
[Professor W. Toole.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. According to the figures he produced?—A. According to the figures that were 
given to the man sent out to get this questionnaire filled in by the farmer himself on 
his own farm. 


By Mr. Stevens: ‘ 
Q. That would be for the year round?—A. During the year ending February 28, 
1918; that is from February, 1917, to 1918. 4 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The cost per one hundred pounds was $2.17!—A. $2.17, Possibly there should 
be a little extra charged against that milk because the profits derived from the sales 
of hogs, poultry and so on, reduce the cost of the milk. That is to say, the men who 
were producing that milk were also producing other things. 

Q. it is a fair charge against the milk to take the by-products, whatever they 
might be?—A. It would be. Treating each farm, however, as a milk-producing busi- 
ness, it is quite fair to consider these side lines as items in the cost of running the 
farm. But you can take the figure of $2.17 if you wish for that period it would cost 
quite as much to produce milk then as it does now. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What period was that?—A. For the year ending February 28, 1918, commenc- 
ing on the first of March, 1917. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


_ Do vou charge for overhead in that?—A. Yes, that is a man’s investment is 
uv 5 ‘: 


| charged. 


Q. At what rate of interest?—A. Seven per cent. 

Q. What wages did you allow the farmers?—A. $500. 

Q. For the year?—A. For the year. 

Q. For themselves?—A. Yes, if I remember correctly $500 was allowed to the 
farmer. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Have you the figures there as to the actual cost of producing butter at the 
rate of $2.17 per hundred pounds of milk on the farm; have you computed that ?— 
A. It is not computed, but it is very easy to make the computation, taking the average 
of milk at3-5 per cent of butterfat, that would be 3-5, but the point I wish to make 
is that, while it cost that much to produce, it sold for an average of about $2.20 on the 
year. That was the average on all these farms covered by the survey of that year, 
$2.17 to produce, and the milk sold for $2.20 on the average. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You say you allowed $500 to the farmer?—A. Kach farm was treated as a 


- manufacturing unit for producing milk. The costs of production, therefore, were made 


up on each farm of the following items: Current expenses (labour, repairs, seed, feed 
bought, taxes, etc.), depreciation on buildings and machinery, ‘interest on investment 
at seven per cent, and $500 for the labour of the farmer himself. From this total was 
deducted the amount received ‘for crops, hogs, poultry and other miscellaneous sales. 
The difference was the cost of producing the milk sold, the interest on the investment 


_ at seven per cent and $500 for the labour of the farmer himself. From this total was 
deducted the amount received for crops, hogs, poultry and other miscellaneous sales, 


that is to say everything that hadibeen sold off the farm outside the milk was deducted 
fromi it. The difference was the cost of producing the milk sold. 


{Professor W. Toole.] 
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Of course these are the latest records available from this particular survey- of 
Oxford county farms, which, by the way, is one of the best dairy districts in 
Dominion. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Can you hire that labour for $500 a year?—A. That i is what was allowed a 
lump sum for the farmer himself. I do not think it is enough money if the le 
be allowed that amount. 
Q. He would occupy the position of a manager?—A. He is the manager of his 
own farm, that is true. 4 
Q. What was the milk sold for?—A. For $2.20 per hundred as the average price, © 

but for the milk of those same farmers at that same time that it was costing him $2.17 
he could get $3 a hundred. ee 


By the Chairman; 

Q. And he got $500 as salary for the year?—A. Mind you I am only giving you 4 

the figures as they are gotten on the actual farms, and I am quite sure I am right when — 
I say that the cost of production is a little higher this winter than it was then, because 

feed has been higher. . 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. How much milk would the farmer produce on the average, have you got Wate 
A. Well, that is a question I cannot answer; how much he will produce depends upon ; 
the farmer. x 


By Mr. Sutherland: ag 

Q. They would average higher possibly than in any other county in Canadas 

A. We have them for Dundas county too. “a 
Q. What would the cost be there?—A. I do not know how that was worked phe 

exactly, there were 340 farms in the Dundas county survey. " 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Then with milk at $3 per hundredweight the farmer is not making very much? 
—A. No, the people are not flocking back to the farms to do it. 4a 


ByitMarss Reid: 


Q. Had the same milk been manufactured into butter and sold at the neat ( 
price, what would it have represented in money, in cash?—A. What would it have 


turned in, in money, the same milk? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Put it another way, what will butter fat of 8-5 cost when milk is costing $2.11 
per hundred pounds?—A. It is an easy matter to figure it out. I do not think it 18° 
necessary for me to figure that. ? 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Would it have sold for that much a pound? I am informed that it is mor 
profitable to sell milk than it is to sell butter. 


i} 


By the Chairman: i 

Q. We have evidence before us that would show conclusively that the farmers ate 
getting 50 cents a pound for butter fat, and milk at $2.17 per hundredweight is wo ‘th 
more than the butter fat at 50 cents a pound.—A. Naturally it would be, because you 
must remember that you have the by-product, when cream is manufactured into butter, 
that is worth considerable a hundred on the farm for feeding purposes. 


[Professor W. Toole.] 
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Q. Can you give us any comparative figures showing the relative cost of produc- 

_ ing to-day and'the cost of producing in 1914?—A. I cannot give you the figures. 

' Q. You have not any figures that will go back further than the report that you 

have?—A. No. y 

Q. Could you give us any relative figures with regard to the cost to-day from your 
own experience on the Experimental Farm?—A. The cost to-day, as compared with 
that period in 1917—we figure it is costing us $3 a hundred at the present time, but 

J think that is a little bit high. As I said, our overhead is heavier than that of the 
average farm. The cost of milk production at the present time should run somewhere, 

— Tshould think, with good feeding'and good management between $2.50 and $2.75. 

Q. Per hundred pounds?—A. I heard a dairyman in Ontario say not later than 
Friday, a gentleman who has 32 cows, and who is selling his'milk for $2.40 a hundred, 
that he lost $70 in two weeks. He kept count of it in that time, and he! figures he has 
to have $3 a hundred in order to make it pay. 


x 


By Mr, Reid: 


Q. While your overhead may be heavier, one would think your production of milk 
is more than the average farmer?—A. Yes, it is probably double that of the average 
farmer. 

Q. So that you can probably produce cheaper than the average farmer—A. Well, 
we can and we cannot. Our labour expenses are a little higher than the average far- 
mer’s, and feed cost is possibly a little higher. 

Q. Where the employment of labour becomes involved, where the farmer is in a 
position ‘that makes it necessary, in order to carry on business, for him to go into 
the market and employ labour, what would your opinion be with regard to the differ- 
ence in these costs in 1918 and 1919?—A. The cost of labour—very little in 1919 and 
1918. 

ne Q. Can you go back in that record to 1914-15 ?—A. Yes, our own men for instance 
are getting about 65 per cent more now than in 1914. 
Q. Then as to the amount of labour you can get per man?—A. Less than we did. 
; Q. What would be the percentage?—A. That is hard to estimate. It is quite 
plain to see that they'are not working just as hard as they did. I should say the cost 
of labour has increased anywhere from 60 to 70 per cent since 1914. 


! 


By Mr. Reid: : 


Q. How much has the efficiency decreased?—A. Probably 10 to 20 per cent— 
maybe more. You see I am trying to give the average Ontario conditions. At the 
present time on our own herd we have three men doing what two men should do, but 
under these circumstances you cannot hustle the men very much. 


By the Chawman: 


~. _ Q. Would that be a probable condition that every dairy farmer will be contending 
» with?—A. The increased cost'of labour—he has to contend with that, or otherwise 
a she has to do the work himself, or some of his family do it. 

i: Q. When he reaches the point that the work gets beyond'what he can do, he goes 
‘ Into the labour market, and he is up against it?—A. He is up against it very hard, 
k because the men who‘work on the farms are scarce, and the one looking for work on 
Lae a dairy farm is scarcer, and that means seven days 4 week. 

~ _ Q. Have you any information with regard to the number of producing cows on 
Ontario farms, whether they are increasing or decreasing ?—A. I cannot tell you that 
; offhand. The report of the Ontario Bureau of Industries ‘would give you all that. 


{Professor W. Toole.] 
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By Mr. Stevens: . 

Q. What experience have you with regard/to the milking machines as assisting 
to overcome the shortage of labour?—A. We are not using the milking machines a 
the farm at the present time, because our herd,is smaller than it was and we have men 
enough to handle it, and we expect to put in a larger herd soon, but in looking over 
the country you find differences of opinion in regard to the milking machine. 

Q. Can you give us some personal information on that?—A. We used a milking 
machine and found it quite satisfactory when we used it, but it requires a certain 
amount of stripping afterwards, and for cows on test work I prefer hand milking. Of 
course, if you are producing milk for shipping or on a farm at the present time and 
have a large number of cows to milk, undoubtedly a milking machine properly looked 
after, and a good machine in the beginning will save some labour. There is not any 
doubt about that. 


By Mr. Douglas: \ 

Q. In that survey of the farmers in Oxford county, where it is shown that it cost 
them $2.17 per houndred pounds, can you tell us what they actually received for that 
milk ?—A. $2.20 per hundred pounds. 

Q. That would show that butter on that basis was costing about fifty-three and 
one-eighth cents per pound?—A. I did not take the trouble to figure that out. 

Q. Would it not be a fact that there would be very few farmers who would get 
fifty-three and an eighth on an average the year round in Oxford county ?—A. I do 
not know what they got that year. I do not think they would get that average. You 
see the fact that there is very little butter being made on the farms now, comparatively _ 
speaking, would go to prove that it did not pay the average farmer to make the butter _ 
on the farm. * 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. As a matter of fact, in your survey did you find there was any butter being 
made in the creameries in Oxford?—A. I cannot tell you, but I do not think so. 

Q. A comparison of prices received shows cheese factories, condensers, and so on? 
—A. Have you Oxford county or eastern Ontario before you? ‘g 

Q. Oxford?—A. I do not think they found any butter. There would be practically _ 
no butter made there. 4 

Q. As a matter of fact the farmers there buy most of their butter ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. The milk is disposed of to the condensers and cheese factories?—A. Well, not 
very much now in Oxford county. , 

Q. Have you not any cream factories?—A. No. It is powdered and condensed — 
and consequently the prices received in Oxford would be very much higher than in — 
places where they did not have the condenser. - 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. According to your view, is there any chance of butter being cheaper?—A. My — 
contention is that it costs sixty cents a pound to produce butter right now, for the — 
three months I gave you, and there is no possible chance of it becoming cheaper, unless _ 
something else comes down. 


td 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. Any effort to arbitrarily fix the price at a lower figure than the farmer is b 
getting for it now in competition will have what effect? a 
Mr. Surwertanp: Free grant lands. 
The Cuatrman: I would like to get the professor’s opinion on that, because it is 
vital. We have a lot of documents put before us advocating that some one should step — 
{Professor W. Toole.] te 
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in and say that this stuff must be sold at a lower price. Assuming that the farmer 
_ is getting fifty cents per houndred pounds for his butter or butter fat, without the cost 
of manufacturing at all, and the federal authorities step in and say that the farmer 
must sell his butter fat at forty cents, what effect will that have? 
Wiryess: He will not sell you much butter fat.’ That will be the effect. If he 
can get calves he will put them on the cows and stop milking and sell his cows. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In your judgment it would result in reduced production?—A. As an economic 
proposition, with the present cost of labour and foodstuffs and everything the farmer 
has to buy, he cannot do it. He is more or less of a business man and will not do it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What would you suggest as a possible means of lowering the rates?—A. That 
is very well set forth in this document I have before me: That is that we need higher 
producing cows for one thing. We need better sires, and we need, in a great many 
cases, a little more efficiency in handling, but that cannot be brought about in a very 
short time. j 

Q. We quite appreciate that, but that is one of the things we want to get at.— 
A. You cannot do anything better than encourage better live stock. 

Q. That is an educational campaign?—A. Yes. It is very clearly set forth. I 
think I can do no better than to leave copies of this report with you, and you can go 
through them. Of course, as shown in the survey work, these things have an 
important bearing on the man’s income from his farm. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Have you any figures in those reports regarding the average per month paid 
to a labourer?—A. No. 
Q. Have you any idea how it runs?—A. The average wage per month to a 
labourer ? ; 
j Q. Yes.—A. I can tell you what we are paying; it is $2.50 a day to our oldest and 
best men, with free houses. 
Q. And they board themselves?—A. They board themselves with the free house, 
you understand, and a garden patch. 
Q. Have you any idea what they are paying for the farm help with board?—A. 
T could not say offhand, and there is no use guessing at it, but they are paying I should 
say easily 60 to 65 per cent more than they did in 1914. Board is an item that is not 


very often considered on a farm, but it costs just as much to feed a man on the farm 
as anywhere else. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

.  Q. Have you any figures as to the cost of pork?—A. I have none taken on the 
farm. I have some taken by myself. It figures out at the present time at about $18 per 
one hundred. 

Q. Live weight ?—A. Live weight. I will tell you the way we figure it. Some of 

you may be in a position to question these figures. Investigational work at the college 
has shown that it requires more than four pounds of meal to produce one pound of 
pork. You are safe to put it at five pounds for the average farm in the country. 
Q. What kind of meal?—A. Mixed meal; five pounds to produce one pound of 
pork. You go out at the present time, and you buy pigs at about $15 to $16 per pair. 
There is $8 for your pig at two months’ age when he is weaned. It will take you on 
_ the average, until he is seven months of age, to make him weigh 200 pounds, and you 
are doing pretty well over Ontario if you make him weigh 200 pounds when he is seven 
months old. You have 170 pounds of pork to make, and at the present time I figure 
[Professor W. Toole.] 
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the feed at two and a half dollars per hundred, which is about the average price, barl : 
oats, a few peas if you will, or concentrates such as oil meal in small quantities, or 
something of that kind. It will cost you twenty-one to twenty-five dollars to feed him — 
after you get him. We figure in labour somewhere near four dollars, and just what t 
difference in interest and depreciation is, IT am not quite |sure; somewhere around | 
possibly four dollars for the average farmer who would keep one or two, making yo 
200-pound pig $27.25, or a little better than $18 per one hundred. JI do not know ~ 
whether that is too high or two low, but if you figure everything in, you will find 
it is around $16 or $18. 

Q. Does it cost $17.50 to produce a two months, pig, if you raise him?—A. That 
is what you will have to pay for him, and if you sell him, you will not have a big profit — 
on him, because you have your sow to carry. You have to run the risk of whether she ‘ 
raises seven pigs or no, the average is about seven. There might be a little profit in 
that pig at the $8 I give, but it is around that figure at the present prices for ver , 

(). Have you any figures for beef?—A. Yes, 


Mr. Drevin: Let us settle the pig question first. 


Mr. Hocken: 


_ Q. What is pork worth now?—A. It is going down a little. It was up a little over a 
$20 per one hundred, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The latest quotation is about $19 per a ee 2—A. It is down, but it did go as — 
high as $23. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That was on the Toronto market ?—A. It was up to $22.50 f.0.b. country points, — a 
but it is going down a little, which you would naturally expect. @ 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. Do you find that the farmers figure out the detailed cost of producing a pound — 
of pork as closely as you are figuring here?—A. No. : 
Q. If they did they would go out of business?—A. I do not think so; they have to a 
do something. 4 


By Mr. Stephens: 


Q. Perhaps if they figured a little more closely, they might work a little more — 
scientifically ?—A. They do not get time to figure. Give them more help on the farms 
-and they will do more figuring. The point is that with the population drifting cityward — 
all the time, the man left on the land is working eight hours before dinner, and eight — 
hours after dinner, and the rest of the time he sleeps; he does not figure. 4 


\ 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Does that not account for his ability to get along, the fact that he works 16 — 
hours a day?—A. Not altogether, but it does to some extent, that is to say, his ability — 
to get along, is.due to his application to his business. 4 

Q. Have you included the cost of labour in your estimate of $1827—A. Yes. 

Q. Four dollars per pig; that is putting it pretty low, is it not?——A. Four dollars 
per pig for labour. There is an item which you have to take some account of, that 1s 
the fertilizer you get from your pig. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You have not charged plumbers? rates for labour A. No, not quite. 
[Professor W. Toole.] x 
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By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I think the four dollars is about right if a man has a herd?—A. It is based 

pretty closely on what we are doing ourselves. I was rather careful about these figures 
that I did not get too wide of the mark. I am not here to say that it is not possible 
to produce pork at a little less than $18, or that in other cases it does not cost a little 
more; but that would strike me as about what it has been costing just recently when 
prices have been what I have been giving you. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you figure upon that sow farrowing in the spring or fall?—A. Twice a year. 
°Q. Did you ever figure, or can you give figures regarding the raising of hogs up 
to shipping time on grass or pasture, or clover and so on?—A. We have. I have not 
these figures with me. ‘The work was done befgre I took over the Department at 
- Guelph. But there are figures to show just how much pasture will cut down the grain. 
But remember the pig is not like the ox and the sheep; you have got to give him con- 
__ eentrates before you finish him, and while you do it a little more cheaply in the sum- 
-. mer months, and a little more cheaply on alfalfa and green feeding, at the same time 
you will have to average your summer litter with your winter litter. You will not get 
_ the farmer to raise summer litters alone as a general thing; he tries to get two litters 
a year from his sow, and you average the two. 
Q. And these figures you have given have taken care only of the cost in Ontario 2 
—A. J have taken Ontario only. 
Q. Have you compared that with the figures of other provinces ?—A. I have not. 
Q. You could not say whether that would be fair for the other provinces?—A. It 
would possibly be higher in some other provinees than in Ontario. I did not know 
until Saturday that I was coming here and I did not compare the figures with those 
of any other provinces but I take it into consideration that we can produce pork as 
“  gheaply in Ontario as anywhere else in Canada. 
f Q. What is the cost of pork retail?—A. I do not know, my wife buys the pork 
by retail. 
Q. Of course the figures you have been quoting were for live weight?—A. I am 
quoting you live weight figures. 


een ae. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Why do you say you can produce it cheaper in Ontario than in any other pro- 
vinee?—A. I did not say that; I said we can produce it here as cheaply as you can 
in any other province. 

Q. Probably we can produce it cheaper in Alberta?—A. Probably you can. 

_ Q. For this reason we can grow heavier weight per bushel of oats and barley, and 

* then there is more feed, more nourishment in our oats than in the oats from any other 
part of Canada—A. Do you raise two litters a year as successfully as we can in 
Ontario? I know of course you can in some part of Alberta. 

Q. Oh, yes, there is no reason why we cannot, we have not any colder climate 
ithan you have in some parts of Ontario?—A. I wish the committee to recognize the 
fact that my figures are confined entirely to Ontario because at the present time I am 
interested in Ontario, I am an Ontario Government official. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


: ~ Q. Can you suggest any way in which the price of production will be decreased ?— 
" os If you fix the price at all it vl decrease. What we do need is better stock and 


mie bacon hog is that a premium 6 paid for the production of that particular class 
_ of hog to induce the farmers to produce that kind of hog rather than the larger and 
heavier hog. 


. ‘ [Professor W. Toole.1 
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Q. That is a premium for the smaller hog?—A. So that he can get a shightl 
higher price than is paid for the big hog. As it stands now I can get just as much 
in the yards on the farm for the big Poland weighing three hundred pounds, or nearly 
that, as I can for the choice Yorkshire which will weigh 200 pounds. 
Q. Then the lighter hog is the better bacon hog to raise ?—_A. That is if the bacon — 
market is our main market. You must-remember, however, that there are certain” 
sections in Canada that are not wedded to the bacon hog. The people in the west like 
the Duroe hog, a dark coloured hog better than they do the Yorkshire. f 
Q. What is the best weight hog on the market?—A. The best weight of bacon 
hog is around 190 or 200 pounds live weight; that is the way they all go now, they are 
shipped alive to the butchers. ; 
Q. That class of bacon hog demands a higher price on the market than the fat 
hog?—A. It does not at the present time; it may in the old country market if that is 
the market for the farmers here; that is the kind of bacon that the consumer in the old 
country likes and it is on account of that fact that the Canadian bacon commands a 
higher price in the English market than the American. The American bacon is from | 
a big, fat hog and the English consumer likes bacon from a lighter hog. There are a 
lot of misfit hogs at the present time. 


By Mr. Reid: i 

Q. What breed do you reckon the best breed for bacon?—A. I cannot answer that. 

If J named one breed and you happen to be breeding another breed you will object. 
There are three good breeds of bacon hogs being bred in the country. The Yorkshires, — 
the Tamworths and the long type of Berkshire; the Duroc andthe Poland and as you © 
know the thickest Chesters are recognized as large hogs, but you will never catch me 
saying which is the best breed. However, that is away from the point. 


By the Chairman: wv 

Q. What we want to get at is the cost of producing the hog?—A. The figures 1 _ 
quoted are as close as I can give it to you. 

Q. You say it is $18 per hundred?—A. $18 or thereabouts. 

Q. Then if they are selling at $19 or $20 the producers are getting $1 or $2 a 

hundred ?—A.° Yes, it has been a little higher lately. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. What is your particular idea of the killing of hogs by reason of feeding them 
some of these standard hog feeds that have been put upon the market. Do you find a 
any bad effects from poisonous wheat feeds?—A. We haven’t had any poisonous feed 
and we have only had one lot of shorts since I went there that the pigs refused to eat. 
Undoubtedly that lot of shorts had in it black wheat seeds; there was a bitter taste to it. 
Q. It would have to be very bad before the pigs refused to eat it?—A. No, not — 
necessarily. You see it takes such very little, only a seed of mustard sometimes. — 
They were well fed pigs; they had always plenty of feed you understand, and as soon as 
they struck something bitter they refused it. a : 
Q. Of course you have no swamp land?—A. We have some that was almost a4 
swamp this spring, but our pigs do not range over large areas. We had large quantities — 
of shorts, particularly for the pigs and we bought a considerable quantity of the stand- 
ard hog feed that was put on the market by the Government in war time. a 


By Mr. Stevens: . rr 

Q. Have you noticed in the bran and shorts during the last two years a deterior-_ 
ation in quality?—A. Jt could not be anything else when you put the best part of the — 
wheat in the bread for the people and take it away from the live stock. Shorts to-day _ 
are not anything like as good as shorts were some years ago. 4 
{Professor W. Toole.] 
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By the Chawman: 


bs J Q. Have any complaints come under your observation in regard to these standard 
hog feeds with bran and shorts that were put on the market last year having the effect 
for instance, of drying up the mother pigs?—A. No, we had nothing of that kind come 
under our observation. That is you mean that the standard hog feed that was put on 
the market by the Government dried up the mothers? 

Q. Yes?—A. The few mothers we had we did not feed very much standard hog 
feed. For the breeding sow we make up our own ration. 

The CrairMAN: Shall we proceed now to the question of the cost of beef? Perhaps 
the professor will make a statement as to that. 


Wiryess: You can understand that a personal factor comes in largely in all these 
things, but I have figures here in which I claim it costs about $111.50 or $112 to grow 
a 1,200-pound steer at the present time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is 94 cents a pound?—A. Pretty close to ten cents a pound, and that is 

a very good quality of steer. You can figure your calf at about ten dollars. That 

may be a little high. That does not include jabour, because I made no estimate of 

the labour in this figure. The first month he will require new milk, or should get new 

milk, 10 pounds a day, and that amounts to $7.50 for the month. Then four months 

he would be on skimmed milk at about 12 pounds per day, thirty cents a hundred. It 

is really worth more, but that is what we pay for it ourselves. That would bring the 

cost of the skimmed milk at about $4.30. Then he would require three dollars’ worth 

of grain and two dollars’ worth of roughage. Then from the time he was five months 

old up to a year he would require about $15.75 worth of grain, and about $5 worth of 

silage and probably $5 worth of hay. The second year he would probably be five 

months on grass which at $1.50 a month would amount to $7.50. Then seven months 

on grain which would amount to $31.50. Then silage $10 and hay $10. That comes 

to $111.55. That is without calculating labour or overhead charges. Of course, that 

F figure may be out one way or the other, but that is a fair average of the amount he 
would eat at a fair price. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. He would have to be a good grade?—A. He would have to be a fairly good ' 
grade and to be well handled to bring him to 1,200 pounds in two years. He must be 
a good steer and have good breeding. There are more of them over the country that 
will weigh eight or nine hundred pounds. / 


By Mr. Stevens: 


if _ Q. What would he bring?—A. He might bring twelve cents, possibly 13 cents a 
x! pound. I have added no labour in connection with that. If you add a man’s labour 
for growing and finishing that steer, it will be more. 


yy Mr. Stevens: And the risk. 
By Mr. Davidson: 


io Q. No overhead on the steer?—A. No. ‘ 

Be — By Mr. Sutherland: 

i Ae 5 

ee: - Q. And the average man raising cattle would not exercise the careful oversight, 


_and have the experienced feeders, possibly that you would have?—A. No. 

Q. He could not?—A. No, but remember these are not actual results from our 
_ own feeding, because we tried to get a steer heavier than that at two years of age, 
and we succeeded, but we fed a lot more grain than would be fed in this ease. 


[Professor W. Toole.] 
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By Mr. euler 
Q. That steer would practically be useless for exportation?—A. Well, a 1,200 
pound steer is heavy enough to export if he is in prime condition, but he would be q-_ 
real choice steer for a butcher shop. os 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many pounds of butchers’ beef in that?—A. It depends a good deal on the 


steer—65 per cent perhaps. 

~ Q. That is a choice butchers’ steer?—A. He would be considered as such. He 
would hardly be compared with the steer we feed, but we get a heavier weight than 
that. We let the calf suck the cow, and you have to charge the whole cow to him for 


eight months. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Has there been a great difference in the breed of steer?—A. Well, of course, 
this would be a beef steer. You would not do this with a dairy-bred steer. 4 
Q. He would have to be a good steer?—A. A Hereford or an Angus or something _ 


like that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you give us any information with regard to the average of the steers that 
are produced throughout the country ?—A. Just what do you mean? 

Q. The steer that you refer to is not the average steer that is going on the market? 
—A. No. 

(Q). The majority of the beef we are eating is not produced from steers of that type? 
—A. No. 

(). They are not as good?—A. No. 

Q. The average is 900 to 1,000 pounds.—A. Yes, and that steer is about two years 
old when you get him. He has not eaten as much grain. He has not had as good care, 
and therefore on the market he will not bring the high’ price. He will sell on the 
market—he would possibly be sold as a feeder, and go back to be finished, and then he © 
is killed and goes on the consumers’ table. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. After all, it would cost just as much either way to produce the beef per pound? 
—A. Yes. I am taking this calf and raising him from a youngster up. With the grass 
cattle you simply go on the market and buy the cattle in the spring ond sell them in | 
the fall. I know of one load of cattle bought that way last year, and over $3,000 put 
into them, and they were grass cattle, and were sold, and brought four hundred dollars 
more than was paid for them in the spring. a 

Q. Thirteen per cent? You said it cost $3,000?—A. Cost better than $3,000. They 
were purchased in the spring and kept there till fall and the increase in the selling 
price over the purchase price was $400, but it took practically 100 acres of land to carry 


them. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. How many head?—A. 25 head. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Why do we pay so much more for western beef on the retail market than we _ 
pay for eastern beef?—A. Do you mean by eastern beef Ontario beef? Do you pay 
more for it? I do not see why you should? 4 

Q. Do you not know of your own knowledge that they pay more for western beef ie 

Mr. Davipson: It is better beef. ‘ 

{Professor W. Toole.] 
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~ By Mr. Devlin: 


~Q. More is charged for western beef in Ottawa than for Ontario beef.—A. They 
would not charge more for choice western Ontario beef. Do you have to pay more for 
beef coming from Alberta to Ottawa than you would for a choice piece of meat out of 
a good steer from Ontario? 

lc Q. What would you pay for good meat out of an Ontario steer ?—A. I do not know. 
x Mr. Deviry: You pay 48 cents here to the dealers for good western beef. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


_ _—-Q. ~ Can you give any explanation for that difference?—A. No, I cannot. 
Q. For instance, a butcher said to me, “It is no use handling eastern Ontario steers 
at all, because the people do not want them, too light, they call for the western beef”._— 
A. Well, they must mean scrub dairy stuff, I should think, coming from some dis- 
tricts where they have no particular breeding. For instance, you cannot get any 
higher quality of meat than the choice baby beef of the choice 18 months to two year 
. old steer, highly finished in old Ontario, and in regard to that point about the heavy 
-_ eut, as a general thing, the butcher tries to tell me that the demand is for the lighter 
: cuts—the high quality of lighter cuts—highly finished young animal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any information as regards poultry and eggs?—A. That is out of 


my line. If you want to get that information I would advise you to get a poultry 
we Man. 


i By Mr. Hocken: 


L Q. What is the variation in prices of beef?—A. Well, there is a big variation in 
price, but I would not undertake to go into it here. You can take one-half of your 
animal above a line drawn about the centre of the body, and that portion of meat 
above that line is worth just double, or practically so, the portion below the line. The 
expensive cuts are all along the back of the animal or down the hind-quarters. Take 
the animal along the centre, on each side, and above that you get the expensive cuts; 


leaving out the neck, that portion will be double, under normal conditions, the portions 
below. 


By the Chairman: 


eX Q. Summarizing what you have told us, you say that producing milk is costing 
“I $2.17 per hundred?—A. Not now; it did do that. I would rather put it this way, it 

cost $2.17 on a number of farms surveyed in Oxford county from March 1, 1917, to 
February 28, 1918. 


| Q. And that the cost would have increased if there was any variation?—A. It has 
certainly increased some since. 
~ Q. You put it that in your judgment it is costing sixty cents a pound to produce 
butter?—A. I do not think the average farmer could produce butter under present-day 


conditions the year round at much less than sixty cents, and make a living. 


ae 


Q. And it is costing $18 to produce hogs?—A. My estimate would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of $18, and that without any overhead for labour or risk it would cost about 
$112 for a steer of 1,200 pounds, two years old, under the most ideal conditions of 
feeding ?—A. Yes, that is under very good conditions of feeding. 


By Mr. Mackie: iY 
Q. Do you include the West as well as the East?—A. No, Ontario. 


\ (Professor W. Toole.] 
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By Mr. Davis: 
Q. What about sheep?—A. I did not bring any figures with me as to sheep. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give the Committee any approximate figures as to the cost of produc- 
ing lamb and mutton?—A. A lamb, if he is a good lamb, should weigh about ninety 
pounds in the fall when he is marketed, and you can figure it at about a lamb, or a — 
lamb and a quarter, to a ewe. You can get fairly close to it. I do not like to say 
without doing some figuring, because it is rather important that you should get fairly 
close to it, but you have five months at grass for a ewe, and you have to figure on your — 
ewe as well as on your lamb. So you can run six sheep and one ewe; you can run your 4 
ewe at a dollar and a half, twenty-five cents a month, a dollar and a quarter for the — 
summer months. 


Mr. Davipson: While Professor Toole is figuring that out, I may call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to an editorial in the St. John’s Standard of June 6. It is an — 
article on “ Wasting Food.” Perhaps I may read it. (Reads) :— 


The Standard is informed and has reason to believe that on a day within 
the past two weeks there was turned into fertilizer sufficient mutton and lamb 
to supply every family in St. John with several meals. The quantity involved 
in this destruction is said to have amounted to five hundred carcasses, which 
would average from 40 pounds to 45 pounds each at the lowest estimate. It is 
also stated that another concern doing business here purchased, at a price of 1 
cent per pound and truckage, a very considerable quantity of butter and lard, 
ete. Meantime mutton sells at 20 cents per pound by the carcass, or 30 cents 
retail, and butter to the consumer is running from 55 cents to 60 cents per 
pound. This wastage, which is nothing less than criminal, is not at all new. ~ 
Great quantities of foodstuffs which should be made available for purchase — 
among our people have been destroyed in this city on frequent occasions during 
the past few years. Apparently the owners, rather than permit a reduction in | 
price, are content to submit to total loss on these consignments in order that — 
they may maintain the prices on others.” 


Moved by Mr. Davidson, seconded by Mr. Douglas. 


Whereas the Standard newspaper of the City of St. John in its issue of June — 
6, charges editorially that owners of foodstuffs in that city rather than permit of reduc- _ 
tion in prices have allowed large quantities of food to waste, therefore resolved that 
the clerk ascertain from the publishers of the Standard the writer of this article with 
a view to having him summoned by the Committee. 


Motion adopted. 


Examination of Professor Toole, continued. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. About $12 per hundred at present prices would be the estimated cost of pro- 
ducing lamb?—A. About $12 a hundred, yes. a 
* Q. Now with regard to the cost of producing yeal—have you any information 4 
in regard to that?—A. No, nothing regarding veal. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
[Professor W. Toole.] 
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pe The Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and other neces- 
saries of living met at 11 o’clock this morning in the House of Commons Chamber, Mr. 
Nicholson, the Chairman presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs: Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
Euler, Hocken, McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman), Reid (Mackenzie), Stevens 
and Sutherland. 


The Cuairman: In Mr. Robertson’s evidence given here yesterday, as published in 
the Citizen of yesterday afternoon, there was a manifest mistake which I think should 
be corrected. Mr. Robertson gave evidence that the lowest price at which he sold butter 
during 1918 was a good figure. I think he was asked two or three times to make that 
point very clear. It was the lowest price to which butter went in June and July, 1918. 
The newspaper report gives it as the highest price. It seems to me that it should be 
corrected because we do not want to have statements going out that are likely to give 
a wrong impression. 


Mr. Stevens: The Citizen will correct that, I am sure. 


Mr. Surnernanp: The Citizen of this morning, in reporting Mr. Robertson’s evi- 
dence, states that in normal times the sale of oleomargarine is a detriment to the dairy 
farmer, and that the manufacturer should be allowed to mix good butter with it, which 
is the very opposite of what he said. 


The Chairman here announced the receipt of a telegram in connection with a 
motion made by Mr. Davidson concerning charges made in the Standard. The Stand- 
ard said that charges such as those referred to had been made in an editorial written 
by Mr. H. V. Mackinnon. On the motion of Mr. Davidson, seconded by Mr. Reid, it 

~ was decided to call this witness. 


Ge ie a wets 


ast ge 


Mr. FE. C. Fox called, sworn and examined. 


li 
fe 


' By The Chairman: 
Q. What is your position, Mr. Fox?—A. General Manager of the William Davies 


4 Company. 

: Q. Your business is the general meat, packing and produce business?—A. That is 
4 right, sir. 

2 Q. And, in connection with that, you handle meat products right from the hoof to 
_ the retail store? I suggest to the committee that we should follow out one line at a 
_ time. So far we have been dealing exclusively with the question of butter. We will 
b. begin with that. Do you operate a creamery yourselyes?—A. No, sir. 


“ 


_ QO. You purchase from the creameries?—A. yes. 

3 Q. Do you purchase dairy butter from the farmer?—A. Very little, practically 
none at all. 

Q. What percentage of the butter you put on the market do you get from the 

_ creameries, and what from the farmer?—A. I could not tell you off-hand. I would not 

_ even venture an approximate opinion, but I think that we would not get more than five 

_ to ten per cent of dairy butter. 
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Q. The butter you put on the market in the months of December and January, : 
February and the first half of March in each year, what month is that usually put ine 
storage?—A. Usually put in in June and July. : 

Q. With any of the butter which you put on the market during these months as 
creamery solids or in creamery one pound bricks, is it all creamery butter, or do you; 4 
do any compounding ?—A. None whatever. 

Q. There is no such thing as mixing creamery butter and dairy solids, and turning } 
it out printed as creamery butter?—A. Absolutely none. se 
- Q. Can you give the committee figures as to prices at which butter going into your 
cold storage warehouses during the season of 1918 that went on the market in the 
winter months of 1919 when the butter supply was low—what the costs were to your 
firm per pound?—A. It was only 4.30 o’clock yesterday afternoon that I got a telegram 
asking for some information on butter, and it was impossible to produce figures as asked 
on the short notice given because we keep the records in a different form than those we 
are asked for, but I have brought with me all the daily forms that we were required to 
put into the Canada Food Board last year and up to March this year, during which 
time the profits on produce, butter, cheese and eggs were limited to four per cent gross 
with respect to wholesale sales, and ten per cent gross with respect to retail sales. These 
dealings forms are on record with the Canada Food Board, and I brought our only 
copies down with me in case you wanted te examine them. 

Q. In order that you may get clearly before you the objects of this committee, 
I will make'this explanation. We are not endeavouring to go into a mass of forms 
and evidence such as the Canada Food Board had. We are endeavouring in a more 
direct way, if we can, to establish the spread between the cost of production, or between 
the cost paid to the producer of necessaries of life, and what it costs the ultimate 
consumer. We are not particular as to a fraction of a cent, but we do want to 
find what the spread is. For instance, between butter, which went into storage in _ 
June and July, 1918, and what it costs the consumer in January and February,'1919?. 
—A. Mr. Chairman, I can give you the price at which we sold the retailers, and‘then 
there is the step from the retailers to the consumers. That last step I'can tell you 
nothing about. 


ee 


The 'CuamMan: That is what we want to get from you—as far as the retailer. 


Mr. Stevens: Ask him the price he received from the retailers in November, - 


1 


December, January, February and March. } 


Mr. Neszitr: We-want the price paid for it first. We can trace it down from 
that in the natural order. ; 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. We want the cost in June and July of last year first as it went into the cold 
storage warehouse?—A. What I have not got I can get for you, Mr. Chairman. In — 
June, for the four weeks ending June 22, 1918, I give this in two separate figures 
covering the operations of our Montreal and Toronto houses. : 


By Mr, Devlin: 


Q. How many houses have you?—A. Two. 
Q. Not any other?—A. We have one in Winnipeg, but we don’t own anything — 
out there at all. For the four weeks ending June 22, 1918, the cost of what' went into 
storage, just the freight included without anything else, was 43-17 cents a pound. 


By ‘Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is that for Montreal?—A. Yes. The average selling price was 44-23 cents. 
Q. For June 22?—A. Yes. 
Mr.3C. Hox] BC i 
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| By the Chairman: 
Q. Did any of this butter which went into storage on this June 22 period at 43-17 


cents a pound—did you carry it over to the next winter?—A. I cannot tell you. The 
probability 1 is that some of it was carried over. It loses its identity when it comes in, 


and it is averaged. 


By Mr, Stevens: 

Q. You mean to say that, whereas you buy in June and July the largest quanti- 
ties of butter, which we know are the'greatest producing months, you cannot tell us 
- when that butter is taken out of cold storage?—A. Yes, I can tell you when the 
butter is taken out of cold storage by going back to the lot numbers, but I cannot tell 


you in a short time.' 
Q. The bulk of that would not be sold until the winter?—A. You are quite right. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The butter which went into storage before June 22, went in‘at an average cost 
of 43-17 cents. The sales in June were at 44-23 cents. Would you give us the 
figures for the next period?—A. For the same period in Toronto the average cost, 
including freight only, was 42-77 cents. The average selling price was 44-74 cents. 

Q. For the same period?—A. Yes, sir. 
~  Q. Will you give us the next period?—A. For the period from June 22 to July 27 
in our Montreal house the average cost was 43-51 cents. The average selling price 
was 44-91 cents. The Toronto figures for the same period show an average cost of 
43.57 cents while the average selling price was 45-21 cents. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What was the quantity put in cold storage in those two months?—A. I do not 
know. Do you think I should expose our business publicly in this manner? I think 
the William Davies Company has been exposed enough. Our business has been hashed 
over while other business of the same kind have been allowed to escape. 

Q. I do not think you should talk about hashing. We want to get all the facts. 
Any attitude of that kind will not deter me from getting at the facts either. I want 
to know what went into cold storage in June and July?—A. I was not referring to 
this committee in my remarks. I cannot tell you what we bought for that period. I 
can tell you what we sold. But I believe, the house bought 506,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What did they sell?—A. 53,000 pounds. 


oe 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is the very thing we want to get? 


& By the Chairman: 
Q. Now give us figures for the Montreal house?—A. For the same ae the 
a Montreal house bought about 590,000 pounds and they sold 104,000 pounds. 


. By Mr. Stevens: 
f Q. For the two months of July and August. 

The Cuamrman: No, for Montreal and Toronto in July. Give us June for the 
same period? » 

The Witness: In Toronto for the June period 287,000 pounds of butter were 
purchased while we sold 45,000 pounds. For the Montreal house for the June period 
we purchased 402,000 pounds and sold 40,000 pounds. 


[Mr. E. C. Fox. 
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By the Chairman: pray 

Q. You can continue now for August, September and October?—A. Yes, sir 

August 31, would be the end of the next period. In Montreal for the August 31 

period the purchases amounted to 346,000 pounds at an average cost of 43-16 cents a 

pound. At’ that point the Food Board asked us to divide the retail and wholesale 

figures so that the figures here I will give you divided in this way. We sold 43,000 
pounds wholesale at 43-54 cents, and we sold 42,000 pounds retail at 44:99 cents. 


By Mr. Stevens: i 
Q. That is for Montreal?—A. Yes, and we sold 200,000 pounds for export. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. The first 43,000 pounds from the Montreal house was that sold at retail?— 
A. No, that was wholesale. 

Mr. Davipson: J understand that duplicates of all this information have been 
filed with the secretary from the Cost of Living Branch, and this would give exact 
information which Mr. Fox is giving the average for month by month. 

Dr. McFaui: Except for the last two months we have an average of all the firms 
of the country. 

The Wirness: You have them from June 22, I am giving nothing new. All this 
is filed with the records that they asked us for when it was first decided to limit the 
profits. 

Mr. Stevens: Do the reports and documents you have filed show the quantities 
taken in and the quantities taken out of eold storage in all these months? i 

Dr. McKALL:* Yes. 

Mr. Stevens: Is there any objection for Mr. Fox to give that? 

Dr. McFatt: I¢ is all massed together, sir. 

The CHatRMAN: Shall we continue to get these figures from Mr. Fox? 

Mr. Stevens: J do not want to pursue the thing in great detail, but I want to 
check the records for December and January, taking those two months as sample 
months. 

Mr. Nessirt: Down to what time have you these figures, Dr. McFall? 

Dr. McFati: Up to the end of January. 

Mr. Nespitt: Have you this year’s figures? 

The Wirness: J think they went to March, did they not, Dr. McFall? 

Dr. McFati: Some handed them in up to that period, but it was not pushed. 

The Witness: The last record I have is February 1st. We were out of cold 
storage butter anyway after that period so that it does not make any difference. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I have asked for the quantities going into and being taken ‘out of cold storage 
for the months of December and January. Let us have them—A. For the period 
ending December 28, they purchased for the Montreal house 24,000 pounds at an 
average cost of 51-13 cents, and sold 45,000 pounds at an average cost of 51-02 cents. 
Our stocks were down to 261,000 pounds. For the Toronto house we purchased 496 
pounds. We sold 12,000 pounds at an average cost of 48-53 cents, and 66,000 pounds 
at an average of 48-15 cents. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. And you had in stock?—A. 496,000 pounds. 
Q. And in the period ending February 1st?—A. For that period we purchased 
64,000 pounds at an average cost of 51-41 cents and we sold 64,000 pounds at an average 
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price of 51-65 cents. For export we sold 113,000 pounds at an average price of 52-05 
cents. At the beginning of that period I should have said that we had 232,000 pounds. 
In the Toronto house we took in 768,000 pounds, and we sold 178,000 pounds at 50.27 
cents. We had a stock left of 294,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Give us the average profit throughout the year—A. We lost money. 

Q. We have all lost money. I know you have lost money, but you have not lost 
money on butter. You sold at 52 cents, and you bought for 44 cents—A. We combine 
the produce department, taking together all the cheese, butter and eggs. We have no 
way of separating the profit and loss on the different items. I do not suppose we did 
lose money on the butter.. We probably made some money, but what the percentage is 
I do not know. Whatever charges there were had to be taken off the gross. We lost 
money on the gross. I do not think we lost money on the butter. 

Q. Can you tell us what you got—A. I cannot tell you exactly, but it could not 
have exceeded ten per cent gross on the retail sales. 

Q. Why is it that creamery butter is so much more expensive than the best farmer’s 
butter? Creamery butter is now selling in this city at 68 cents a pound at the retail 
merchants.—A. We are selling creameyy butter in our stores at 58 cents a pound, this 
week in Toronto. 

Q. That is a spread of ten cents between your institution and the retail stores of 
Ottawa. 


Mr. McCoia: The wholesale price of that butter was 53 cents a pound, and that 
would show a spread of about 18 cents as compared with retailers prices in Ottawa. 

The Cuatirman: We have evidence that butter is sold to the retailers in Ottawa, 
and we will have to learn from them about this spread. What it was sold for else- 
where does not enter into the problem. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What did you pay to the creameries?—A. Last week we paid 53 cents a pound. 
_ This week they think they will get it for 51 cents. 


Q. Last week butter that we bought at 53 cents has been sold by your retail stores 
for 58 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


4 Q. You put butter into the Montreal warehouse in June and July last year at an 
average cost of approximately 434 cents, according to the figures you have given us 
here. You sold butter which, I would assume, was the same butter in Montreal in 
December and January at 517 cents. The spread there is eight cents a pound between 
the butter coming in in June and July, and that which was sold to the retailers in 
December and January. What is the shrinkage in butter put into cold storage in 
June and July, and taken out and sold in December and January?—A. I really could 

not tell you. I am not a butter man at all. Our produce business is very small. I 
do not think the shrinkage is very great. There is a slight shrinkage. 


i By Mr. Devlin: 
ra Q. Independent of all shrinkage he tells us what his profits are? 


By the Chairman: 


1, Q. The thought I have, Mr. Devlin, is this, that there seems to be a feeling that 
___ the question of profits is somewhat difficult for the average consumer to digest. He 
is anxious to know if he can what the spread is, how much a pound there is between 
what that butter is costing, and what the producer is getting and what he is paying. 
_ We have butter put into cold storage and kept there for six months. On Friday or 
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Saturday we had evidence as to the shrinkage on butter. Could you give us, Mr. Fox, 
what you consider the carrying charges for this butter? I do not mean the interest 
on the investment, simply the cold storage charges per month.—A. There was a 
recognized cold storage charge allotted by the Canada Food Board, what amount it 
was I do not know. The custom is to charge two-sevenths of a cent a pound for the 
first month and one-seventh of a cent a pound for all subsequent months. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That would be one cent in six months?—A. That would give it to December. 
It would be a little more. 

Mr. Devin: What I cannot digest and what I think the general public will not 
be able to digest is how it is that Mr. Fox in a retail store in Toronto can afford to 
sell creamery butter at a good sized profit for 58 cents where I, in another place, have 
to pay for that same butter 68 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We must get the people here who are selling at the 68 cents to give informa- 
tion as to that—A. I would not say we are selligg at a good sized profit. You can see 
we are not. Over a period of time it is fair to assume that one sells for profit or does 
not stay in business. We are not selling at 58 cents all the time. It is a leader this 
week. 

Mr. Deviin: You are not selling butter for the benefit of the health of the public. 
You are selling it for your own profit, I would suppose? 


Mr. McCorc: In selling it at 58 cents you make five cents clear? 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. The sale is at 58 cents, and the spread is five cents from the wholesale price 
Out of that the cost of doing business must be taken.—A. I think you will find, when 
you go into the retail business, that the cost for every one dollar’s worth of sales you 
have will be approximately 20 cents charges before you begin to show a profit. Some 
man with a small volume of business will have it run higher, and with a larger volume 
it will run lower. The spread of five cents between 53 cents and 58 cents, averaged 
over a retail business, is not profitable, and could not go on permanently for fifty-two 
weeks in the year. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. You say you are selling butter at the present as a leader. In other words you are 
selling butter cheaper than you usually sell it so as to draw in more custom to your 
stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you were not selling it as a leader, what price would you be selling it at at 
the present moment ?—A. I would add another four cents a pound to that. We do not 
take the same percentage of profit on produce as on meats, bacon and so on for this 
reason. You buy a pound of butter and you sell a pound of butter. You do not buy 
one hundred pounds of meat and sell one hundred pounds. 

Q. Then, for butter, 62 cents a pound would be the normal price just now? 

Mr. Nespirr: Mr. Fox was going to tell about the spread from spring until Decem- 
ber, taking it for granted the same butter was selling in December that was brought in 
June. 


By The Chairman: ; a 
Q. That would show eight cents carrying charges?—A. There is on top of that the 
interest on the money used in the purchase of the goods, not the interest on the invest- 
ment. Then there is the insurance charge. These three carrying charges we should 
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add to the cost of the product and the cost of labour and administration are included 
as part of the gross. All that would have to come out of the ten per cent gross profit. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. When selling butter at 58 cents as a leader, you can make five cents profit, can’t 
-you?—A. Gross. 

Q. On five pounds you would make 25 cents profit. That is a pretty fair margin, 
is it not?—A. That is a gross profit. 

Q. What is the net profit on a pound of butter?—Our expenses run from 19 
to 20 per cent on a dollar’s worth of sales. The spread between 53 and 58 cents is a 
good deal less than 19 per cent. Therefore something else has to absorb it in order to 
arrive at an average. 

Q. So you cannot tell us what the profit is on a pound of butter?—A. Nobody can 
tell, not unless selling butter alone. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. You say that a produce merchant could not continue in business on a margin 
of profit of five cents a pound for butter in a retail way?—A. I never saw one who 
could. 


By Mr, Stevens: 


Q. The loss on butter is different to that on other things?—A. You buy a pound 
print and sell a pound print. Whereas with meats you have to cut, slice and all the 
rest of it at a great deal of loss in scraps and so forth. In butter there is no such loss, 
and butter can be sold for that reason on a narrower margin than meats. I hope that 
you are not treating me as a butter expert because I know nothing about it except how 
to spread it on bread. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you handle oleomargarine?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Imported?—A. Yes sir. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What is the spread on that 2—A. It has been eae four cents a pound between 


our cost and ane price to retailers. 


By ie Devlin: 
Q. You do not make it?—A. No, sir. 
Ry My Deovgtus: 
Q. Do you sell it in your stores?—A. A little of it. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As oleomargarine?—A. Absolutely. I would not be here if I did not. 
By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. When did -you begin selling it?—A. When the law was passed permitting it to 


be imported. 


Q. What time elapsed between the passing of the law and your selling of it?—A. I 


suppose a matter of two or three weeks. 


Q. You had time to import it after the passing of the law?—A. I do not under- 
oo what you are driving at. 
: Q. You had time to import oleomargarine within the time succeeding the passing 
of the law until the time you sold it?—A. We had absolutey none on hand. 
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By My Douglas: An 
Q. Where did you purchase it?—A. In the United States. We did not buy any i 


Canada. 
Q. Do any of your auxiliary firms make it?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Hocken: : 
Q. What quantity do you sell?—A. A car load a week. 
Q. What would that be in pounds?—A. 25,000 pounds a week. 
Q. Is that a large amount of margarine?—A. Very small. 


By Mr, Sutherland: 
Q. Is the demand increasing?—A. It is steady. I see no change. It goes down in — 
hot weather, and comes up again in the cold weather. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. How do you explain this greater demand in cold weather ?—A. People naturally 
erave fats in cold weather, and they do not want so much fats or meat in hot weather. 


By Mr. Hocken: } 
Q. Does oleomargarine affect the price of butter?—A. Not perceptably, I do not 
think. ae 

Q. You would not say that the manufacture of butter is being hurt in any way by 
the sale of oleomargarine?—A. JI have never believed so. J rather thought it helped 
the creamery industry. Many years ago I went over to Denmark and came back entirely _ 
pursuaded that the oleomargarine industry and the butter industry went hand in 
hand, and each helped the other to higher standard of production. You cannot have 
highly developed oleomargarine, and have in competition with it, in the same market, 
a poorly developed, rancid butter. You compel the man making a rancid butter to 
make a higher grade of butter, and because he does it he gets a demand for it, and 
better prices for it than otherwise he would get. The two in my mind are entirely 
compatible. In oleomargarine you have a food that is just as fit to eat as butter. 
Why therefore should the ingredients be prohibited from being manufactured altoget- 
her, and served to consumers. Every other country in the world that has advanced has 
it, and it has never hurt the dairy industries in those countries as far as I can see. Of 
course, there is a difference of opinion on that. i 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Can you give us the different ingredients in the oleomargarine that you sell?— a 
A. Part oleo-oil, cotton seed oil, butter and milk. Sg 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. And you contend that cotton-seed oil is as wholesome for children as butter — 
fat?—A. I would think so, sir. ; 
Q. Have you any expert knowledge of the virtues of the two?—A. No, sir, but 
there is lots of scientific defence of it. a 
Q. What is the oleo-oil manufactured from?—A. From the meat fats. We pay 
anywhere from 29 to 32 cents, depending on the quality in ear load lots laid down at 
our warehouse. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And the retail price?—A. We sell at 33 to ‘344 cents. 


By Mr. McCoig: ee 

Q. I see by the report of Dr, Hastings of Toronto, the Health Officer of the cits 
that he said it was selling in England ‘at 16 cents. That could not be correct, ts 
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suppose’—A. I had occasion to investigate that. I was in England when the price 


was made 8 pence a pound. If the Committee wish to hear, there is a good explanation 


of it. In the first place it should not be called oleomargarine at present because there 
is no oleo in it. It is margarine, and it is made of purely vegetable oils and fish oils, 
which are put through two processes, deodorized, and hardened. They are mixed and 
made into margarine which sells for 8 pence a pound. The hardening of these oils ° 
is a process not known in this country. I know of one plant in the United States. 
It is covered by patent, and is a very: costly and expensive process as well as being 
secret. They can take ordinary fish oils, ordinarily very repugnant and which a very 
short time ago were considered entirely inedible because you would not stand them, 
and they have these deodorized, at the same time succeeding in hardening them which 


is necessary because that oil was a very soft one. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is the product as good or desirable?—A. I do not think it is as good in flavour, 
and I do not know anything about the wholesome qualities of it. It is recognized in 
England as such. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Would you mind ‘saying where you imported your oleomargarine from?—A. 
From the United States. It is the only country you can import it from. Oleomar- 
garine cannot keep. It does not go to cold storage. In selling it a man gives you a 
limit of thirty days at which you can keep it. If you keep it beyond that time ‘you 
cannot collect any claim for damages. The reason for this is that there is milk in 
it, and naturally enough it cannot be kept. 

Q. Dic you import any butter from Australia in the last six months?—A, No, 
sir. 


By Mx Douglas: 
Q. Does the Harris Abattoir make butter ?—A. I believe so, but I am not connected 
with them. 
Q. Are they at all connected with The William Davies Company?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you any personal knowledge of where these beef fats used in oleomargar- 
ine come from, from what part of the animal?—A. Yes, it is the ruffle or tallow fat, 
the highest grade fats in the animal. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I suppose that this would be the same fat as that which goes into the pail ¢— 
A. I suppose that the fat going into the pail would be drawn from that source, and 
secreted from it by a natural process. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be the same fats as used in the manufacture of shortening, the beef 
fats?—A. In shortening it is the cotton-seed oil and beef stearing. The beef fat is 


made up of oleo and stearine, and you separate the two. It goes into shortening and 


the other ingredient into oleomargarine. 


Mr. Nessrrt: I think we have all the information about butter that we need from 
Mr. Fox. It is the retailer we should get after for that information. We know the 
wholesale prices of butter. We can trace it every day in the daily papers. We had 
better take up the bacon or the beef question. 


The Witness: ‘I am not an expert on beef. I ‘do not pretend to be. 
By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Are you on bacon?—A. I have some pride in that respect, sir. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Will Mr. Fox disect a pig from the time he buys it until he sells it, and tell 
us where he comes off at?—A. What do you mean, Mr. Nesbitt? Last time I was ina 


commission giving evidence I was criticised for not answering shortly enough the - 


questions put to me. I want to be helpful, but not over talkative. 

Q. A pig weighing two hundred pounds, how much bacon would you get from it? 
—A. Between 115 and 120 pounds of bacon. 

Q. What does the rest consist of 2—A. 26 per cent of water and waste. About 74 
per cent of the product is marketable. 


Mr. Stevens: 26 per cent of the whole hog. disappears ? 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You were speaking of live weight, when you said 200 pounds, and that 120 
pounds of bacon can be obtained from it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Did you allow for an increase in weight in pickling?—A. There is only an 
increase of one or two per cent in pickling. It is entirely negligible. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You paid $20 a hundred weight, live etd The pig weighs 200 pounds. Tell 
us what you get out of him?—A. I can refer you best to that statement produced by the 
commission that looked into the statement of the Davies Company, the statement as to 
the costs of products from the hogs. They show that the cost was 18 cents per pound 
live weight. See page 20. The example taken is a hog 184 pounds in weight, live 
weight. This at 18 cents a pound would mean a cost of 533.12. Add to this a shrink- 
age in handling of 71 cents per hundred pounds, or $1.32 for animal. Add the cost of 
feeding, yarding, cleaning and cutting, 60 cents; for loss of weight for shrinkage in 
handling and killing, 23.51 per cent, or 43.26 pounds out of 184 pounds. The cost of 
the dressed hog is $35.04, the hog now weighing 140 pounds. Deduct from this cost 
the value of 4.92 pounds for 6.75 pounds for cutting offal, 17.67 pounds for lard, grease 
and fertilizer making a total of 29.34 pounds, which can ‘be valued at $3.89 thus 
reducing the cost for the hams, backs, bellies and shoulders to $31.15. The weight of 
the hams, backs, bellies and shoulders will be 111.40 pounds. That ham, back, belly and 
shoulder goes to England in the form of a Wiltshire side. In the average Wiltshire 
side we get the ham, back and bacon and there is more or less trimming of the 
spare ribs and bones to the extent of about 5.88 pounds, worth about 64 cents, leaving 
the net cost for 1053 pounds of ham, shoulders, bacon, backs and bellies in the uncur- 
ed state at $30.51. To get back the actual cost only, the packer has to receive from 27 
pounds of ham 29 cents a pound, from 293 pounds of backs 31 cents a pound, from 21 
pounds of bellies 31 cents a pound and from 27 pounds of Rose, 27 cents a pound, 
making a total of 105.52 pounds. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is for hogs which were bought at 18 cents a pound live weight?—A. Yes, 
sir, but without anything added to it for himself. It is the cost for the untrimmed 
backs, bellies and Rose which have to be cured. For that the following costs are in- 
curred, for the ham 29 cents a pound and for the pickling and curing charges 17 cents. 
I must say that that cost has gone up since this testimony was given because of the 
cost of labour, ete. Deduct again another charge for 1.09 pounds gained in curing so 


that you ultimately get 28.16 pounds of cured ham at $7.88. In smoking there is a loss. 
of weight of 23 pounds, while the cost of smoking and the cost of delivery and ship-. 


ment is 663 cents. You ultimately produce 25 pounds of smoked ham from that hog, 
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which gives the packer $8.45 or 32.95 cents a pound that can be worked out with 


‘, Bee. : 
" respect to other goods if it is desired. 
‘ By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What is the cost of that ham?—A. 32.95 cents. 


Ne Q. Practically 33 cents. Does that apply to-day?—A. No, sir, the cost of hogs is 
higher. ; 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. We can easily get that cost, the price of curing, and all the costs that have 
increased ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Stevens: 


ty Q. To what extent has the cost increased for curing ?—A. I would say it is double. 
Q. Since that report ?—A. This was in 1917. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could we get something as to what took place in April or May of this year? 
Could you give the committee the average cost prices for hogs per pound and its 
various parts in April or May?—A. No, sir, I have not got them. I will be glad to 
supply them to the committee. 


mh | By Mr. Stevens: 
. Q. I received a circular this morning showing these costs by the week and the 
bait month. We get it regularly. They have been running higher the last few months. 
A. We have been running 23 cents per pound. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have the cost of the ham shown at 33 cents, what did you sell it for?—A. 
We should have been getting 35 or 36 cents from the retail trade. 
ne By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. How do you retail it now?—A. Smoked ham? 

By the Chawman: 


Q. The price of bacon and ham given to the retail trade to-day?—A. We are not 
listing ham. We are asking about 42 cents from the retail trade for 20 to 25 pound 
hams. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What is the price for bacon, the best breakfast ?—A. For bacon with the rind 
on it is 45 cents. Trimmed, we get 50 cents a pound. That is smoked. 
Q. What is the belly?—A. I have not got it listed. We are not selling any. 
Smoked shoulder bacon is selling at 38 cents. 


a By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What date is that2—A. June 9. 

Q. Don’t you sell any belly bacon?—A. It is not listed for that week. Don’t 
know why. The price was 40 cents on June 2. 3 

Q. What is the highest priced bacon you have on that list?—A. Trimmed boneless 
backs is the highest priced. It is 54 or 55 cents. 

Q. What brand do you call that?—A. We do not call it by any brand, but call it 
the trimmed and boneless back. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. The percentage of your sales of that class of bacon would be small?—A. Very 
small, 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Bacon at the present time is sold at 50 cents for that class 2A. 51 ics the 


trimmed and boneless back, the trimmed back is 47 cents. 
Q. And that is the highest class you have?—A. The highest price class we have. 


By the Chawrman: 

Q. And for the trimmed back, which is the average sale, the price ist—A. 47 
cents. 

Q. The question of cost comes in very forcibly here, as between the time your 
statement was made up and the present. What difference would there be per pound on 
the average in the cost of handling a hog 280 pounds live weight, right through the 
whole process of killing, curing and putting on the market as in April and May, 1919, 
compared with the time when this statement was gotten out?—A. I cannot tell you, 
but it would be whatever percentage our charges have gone up since that time. 

Q. I would like to get, what, in your judgment, has been the increase in the actual 
cost?—A. My judgment is twice—you are talking of the operating charge. 

Q. Yes. ate is that it has gone up twice. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. And your profit, how much has that gone up?—A. It has gone down; since 
1917 it has been under control. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. How do you figure that the cost has gone up double, is it in labour?—A. La- 
bour, and the materials that enter into the calculation; boxes, packages, salt, all these 
have more than doubled, and your labour too, and then the cost of operating in the 
factory is twice what it was; repairs and everything like that has increased. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Due to the high price of all kinds of material?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Are you putting the whole charges of that back upon the bacon and ham?— 
A. Yes—Well, we seek in the division of our charges to make it as equitable as pos- 
sible; it may, however, on such a great amount vary, possibly. I just want to point 
out 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. How often do you regulate the wholesale price of bacon?—A. Every week. 

Q. Every week?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do the prices go down as the market goes down in raw materials?—A. As 
a rule we do; you can take it as an established fact that was bound to happen or else 
somebody else goes down ahead of you and you lose the business. 

Q. Can you give the committee an idea of how you could regulate the price of 
hogs; is there a way by which you can so regulate the price that it would remain the 
same for any length of time so that the producer would know what price he was going 
to get for his hogs?—A. That is a long answer but I will be very glad to give it. Your 
view must be based upon the market that takes the greatest quantity of your products, 
and that is the English market that takes the greatest quantity of your products, there- 
fore you must in endeavouring to fix your buying price have in mind this English 
market. The English market for the most part, was cut off during the period of the 
war because the British Ministry bought in New York but it is coming back to the 
normal basis again, and to your normal market. The stuff goes to England and is 
cleaned up every week and you get an average return of your goods on that, market. 
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every week, and of course you have in transit and in cure preparatory to 


going over to that market about six weeks’ supply of products on hand. 


Therefore you. are buying this week for the market on the basis of what you 


_ think or hope or expect will be six weeks from this. Sometimes it goes up and you 


make a good profit and sometimes it is down and there is a bad loss and you hope that 
over a long period of time it will work out profitably. Experience tells us a great 
deal. I know that we sit down every Friday, the chief officers of the company and 
we try to determine the price we think we ought to go out and pay—a price that wili 
give us enough cost to operate, and undoubtedly a close price at which we think we 
can buy; we may find that in a certain territory somebody else is, what we call taking 
our hogs; they have been paying 10 or 15 or 20 cents higher or, again, we may find 
that we are getting the bulk of the hogs because we are paying a little higher and the 
supply will vary during the week; that accounts for different prices in different parts 
of the country, competition in buying, and the same process goes on week in and 
week out. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The English market rate is fixed by the supply from Denmark and other 
countries?—A. We compete with the world in the English market. 

Q. It is the world supply that regulates the price in the English market ?—A. That 
3s 80. 

Q. And the prices in the English market determine the prices here?—A. As long 
_as there is a surplus of hogs. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Then the price in the English market determines your price for selling ham and 
bacon in this country ?—A. Naturally; it means that if the English market is high the 
packers must of necessity make goods for the English market and if the English market 
is low they of necessity make goods for the Canadian market to sell them here. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that you are catering to the English market, in pre- 
ference to the Canadian market?—A. No, I do not say that, but we are trying to do 
what we can to compete in and hold that market that takes the bulk of our products. 


By Mr, McCoig: 

Q. How long do you have your stock sold ahead?—A. We have not got it sold until 
it is put on the market and we do not know the price we get for it until it is sold. 

Q. Then it does not give you any certainty as to what price your products will be 
sold at?—-A. No, we cannot have any regulating of it. 

Q. In February the bulk of the hogs from our section of the country were going 
over to the United States; were your products at that time going to the foreign 
markets?—A. No, what happened at the end of January was that the British Ministry 
who had been buying all the foodstuffs'in Great Britain and North America for a year 


anda half suddenly terminated buying without giving any notice whatsoever of the 


termination. 

Q. That was along in December, was it not?—A. No, sir, that was in January, and 
the packers had their cellars full in anticipation of another month’s supply being re- 
quired. We had no intimation of the intention to cease buying, in fact we had been 
led to believe it would be continued. But the English authorities when they discovered 
they had enormous supplies, it was said they had enough for from three to six months 
or a year, concluded they did not want it any more. It occasioned a great deal of per- 
turbation not only to the packers but to the Government here as well. 

Q. Did you not get any information from the Canadian officials informing you as 
to the supply and what the demand would probably be?—A. I wish we had had the 


x _ information, but we could not get any information at all. As a matter of fact one of 
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the members of the Department of Agriculture and three Canadian packers got on the 
boat the next week and went over to England and were working there for some weeks 
before getting a movement in our bacon. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. At the time your pork cellars were loaded with meat in England was there any 
shortage in the Canadian market ?—A. Shortage of supply ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Was there any soaring of prices in the Canadian market?—A. Not that I 
know of. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Was there any increase?—A. In the Canadian market the chances are there 
were. I could not tell you, but I would think so. People would be anxious to sell. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. It was currently reported in this country that bacon going from Canada to 


Europe was being sold on the English market and retailed to the English consumer 
at a price much less than similar bacon was being sold on the Canadian market and 
retailed to the Canadian consumer. Is that right or wrong?—A. I do not think you 
could pin me down to a yes or no on that question, because you are comparing two 
dissimilar things. You are comparing bacon shipped to England in 'the form of a 
Wiltshire side, the easiest thing to make in the form of bacon, sold in large lots, with 
no expense in selling practically, as against selling in Canada in the form of smoked 
bacon cut up, with a wide distribution of several hundred miles for each packing house, 
with a sparse territory and high cost. In my opinion the return that comes to any 
export house is greater than the return to a house that purely serves the Canadian 
trade. 

Q. What would be the difference in the selling price of meat that goes over 
between the two countries at that time?—A. That report is many years old, that we 
sell bacon in England for less than in Canada. It is very old. 

Q. During last year the report had gained ground that there was considerable 


difference between the Canadian bacon sold in England to the consumer there and the 


Canadian bacon sold in Canada to the Canadian consumer. Admitting now your 
explanation of the difference of the bacon and operating expenses, can you tell me 


about what difference there was in price?—A. No, I would say that the return to the 


packer was as much on the bacon that went to England. The packer is not responsible 
for the price after he has got rid of it in England, and if you are going that far, 
T think you have to enter into a comparison of retail distribution in Great Britain 
and retail distribution in Canada. 

Q. I will not enter into the retail—A. That is where the trouble is. 

Q. Take your own case; what was the difference in price that you got in Canada 
ana@ the price you got in England?—A. I really could not tell you, because it is a 
different business. 

The Cuairman: The point Mr. Devlin wishes to bring out— 


Mr. Drevin: Myr. Fox knows it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You sell bacon to the English retailer?—A. To the English wholesaler. 


Q. Put it that way. You sell it to the English wholesaler, and you sell bacon” 4 


tc the Canadian retailer? 
Mr. Devry: And the Canadian wholesaler. 
—A. Practically no wholesale houses; it is the Canadian retailer. 
Mr JC; Hox.4 } 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Under the conditions such as you have outlined, what will be the difference 
between what you sell to the English wholesaler and what you sell to the Canadian 
retailer—the average difference? 

Mr. Stevens: I have no desire to protect Mr. Fox, as he is probably one 
aware, but I can easily understand that you are putting him in an utterly unfair 
position. This Wiltshire side is not the stuff that is sold in this country. 

Wirness: And it is not smoked. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It is really a pickled bacon?—A. Yes, 


Mr. Stevens: We cannot ask him to compare the difference in price between the 
Wiltshire side which is not cut up, and not treated, and not subject to shrinkage. I 
think Mr. Devlin should get at it in a different way. 

Mr. Deviin: How would you get at it? 


Mr. Stevens: If the statement as to the spread went out to the public, it might 
give the public a false impression, because they would not hear Mr. Fox’s explanation 
of the difference in the class of bacon. Perhaps Mr. Fox could give us the price they 
receive for the Wiltshire side, and then give us the cost of cutting it up and making 
it into bacon such as we have in Canada. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. I can make it a good deal shorter, and you will understand it. Is there any 
quality of bacon that you sell to the Canadian market that you do not also sell to the 
English market ?—A. No quality of bacon, but different cuts of bacon. In Canada we 
sell the hog divided into the back and the belly and the shoulder and the ham, and each 
sells for a different price, because naturally the shoulder is not—— 


Q. You explained that thoroughly.—A. And therefore that is why I cannot give 
a comparison and cannot answer you. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You sell the whole side?—A. In England. 

By Mr. Stevens g 
Q. The two halves of the hog is what you sell in England?—A. Yes. 
Q. Minus head, tail and feet?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Don’t you sell part of that to the Canadian market?—A. There is no part left. 
Tt all goes over. There are only trimmings left. In Canada I cut it up into four 
pieces. Toronto wants nothing but backs. It does not want shoulders. I have to go 
and find a market for the shoulders or I cannot cut up any more backs, and when you 
ask the price of smoked backs, you must take into consideration what you get for the 
shoulder, because it represents a quarter of the hog. 

Q. Do you not send Windsor bacon to England ?—A. I think that is a brand rather 
than a cut. We do not sell Windsor bacon. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Windsor bacon is the brand of the packer ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You sell a line of bacon to England ?—A. No, we sell the whole hog to England, 
whether he is lean or fat—anything that makes a Wiltshire side we send to England. 
We cannot buy the lean hogs, we have to buy them all. Certain sections will take the 
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lean, but the reason it has got the name of the lean hog is against the American corn 
fed hog, which runs to fat, and relatively the Canadian hog is lean. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Getting back to where we started, when other members began to ask questions, 
in the month of June there was a report that the different packing houses had a 
surplus of meat products in England?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that true?—A. Ht was true. 

Q. Has that stock been reduced or disposed of since?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the time when the price of hogs went down?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did they not go down on the other side?—A. They did to a certain extent, 
but not as much as here, and for this reason, going to the English market, we cure for 
that market and send over the product as soon as it is cured. We generally carry this 
product a great length of time. It is not a cold storage product, as popular opinion 
supposes. The Canadian packers have no large cold storage space. The trade in the 
United States is the reverse of that. They take their fall hogs in the United States 
and cure them and put them away in cold storage. They have enormous warehouses 
to take care of them until they go out. 

Q. To what extent?—A. They cure them thoroughly. They had a capacity in 
storage that the Canadian packer did not have and we were in the position that we 
could not take the hogs. There was no space to put them in, and it was a godsend that 
there was a market. 

Q. Had they any insight as to the future possibilities of the market that you did 
not have?—A. I think they had very much so. 


Q. It was known that the Canadian packers were not taking Canadian hogs?—A. 


I wish J had the foresight of some of the American packers. 

Q. If you had had any knowledge, would you have bought Canadian hogs?—A. 
We did not have the space to handle them. I think our whole problem was to get a 
shipment of the goods. ee 

Q. Is it true that the American buyers can buy at $15 a hundred and that the 
seller will get about two per cent more than if he had sold to you?—A. Surely. 

Q. And that American money will be credited to these buyers at one and two 
per cent?—A. Surely. 

Q. And they have been going over to the United States for the last twelve 
months, and on the exchange they have been paying their shrinkage and their freight, 


an average of $30 or $40 a car?—A. Two per cent on the value of the car, whatever 


it might be. 
Q. They have paid that to allow for the shrinkage. How would you explain the 
unrest of the people in the City of Windsor over the price of bacon and hams in 


Windsor and in Detroit where the labouring classes were paying ten per cent more? 


—A. I cannot attempt to explain that because I do not know the circumstances. 


Q. Would it be because the American packers have more insight as to what the 


future market is going to be, and buy up when yorr folks were not buying?—A. You 
have to give them that credit, a little. I do not know whether you are comparing the 
same kind of bacon. j 


Mr. McCoie: I think it would be desirable for this Committee to make some in- 
vestigation into that. I was asking Mr. Fox for information. 


Witness: There is a lot J do not. know. 
The Cuamman: We might reverse the position. 


Mr. McCoie: Can you give the Committee a little insight as to how the prices a 
are generally regulated for the raw product, and why the supply of hogs is dropping _ 
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off from year to year in face of the fact that they are getting good prices?—A. The 

supply of hogs is not dropping off. The supply of hogs in Canada was lowest during 
the years 1912, 1913 and 1914. That was the lowest period for Canadian hogs. Sub- 
ject to correction, there was an increase in 1915 which was reflected into 1916. I 
think there was a decrease in 1917 owing to the failure of the western crop; I think 
© that was the year in which the western crop failed. Last year, I think there were 
} more hogs than there ever were. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are the prospects for 1919?—A. I think they are very ead in the Kast; 
TI do not think they are so good in the West. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. You have not any figures with’ you?—A. No, none whatever. 
Q. It was generally understood that in the fall of last year, last December, a lot 
of breeding stock was marketed?—A. It was not my observation. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


'Q. How long does it take from the time you kill until the hog is ready for the 
market?—A. About four weeks. It is not in cure all the time. 

Q. If the English market slumps, that is on your hands?—A. It has to go over. 

Q. You cannot market that in Canada at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It is prepared for the English market ?’—A. It is not in the form of Canadian 
cuts. 
bah, By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You can easily convert them into Canadian cuts?—A. You can but you 


cannot make a shorter ham. That is impossible. The H-bone as we call it is out of 
the Wiltshire ham. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


| Q. I have eaten bacon in England year in and year out, and I have eaten bacon 
lt in Canada?—A. I do not say you cannot convert it, but the bulk of that has to go 
to England because Canada has a surplus of hogs. ! 

Q. Instead of it being wasted.—A. It is not wasted. Nobody ever pretended that 
it was waste. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


a Q. You told us that the bacon this month, or'last month, was selling wholesale at 
: fifty or fifty-one cents, that is back bacon. What were you retailing it for at that 
time in your own stores?—A. I tried to bring down all the information that I thought 
might be wanted. I find that on May 26 our retail system paid forty-five cents for 
smoked hams, and they sold the whole ham at forty-six, half a ham at fifty, sliced 
ham at fifty-eight, breakfast bacon, that is the belly smoked, forty-seven cents, and 
they sold in half piece fifty and a half, sliced at fifty-five, trimmed backs at 
fifty-one cents, sold in half piece at fifty-five, sliced at fifty-nine. The rolls they 


_ bought for thirty-six cents and sold in the half-piece at forty, and sliced at forty-two 
BR cents. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you sell to all the trade at the same prices as you sell to your own stores? 
—A. We charge half a cent more than we sell at to our own stores, because we treat 
the whole group of our stores as a wholesale house. We sell to our own stores at the 
‘best wholesale prices. 
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Broadly there is half a cent differential between the packing house price to t e 
retailer, and the price to the wholesaler, owing to the expense of distribution. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. As regards the first ham you mentioned, there is quite a difference?—A. 
The ham has to be, because when you slice the whole shank you cannot do anything — 
more with it. There is a lot of waste on a ham that is not on the other. : 

Q. The difference is about eight cents?—A. Yes, but it is due to that big shank. 
You have to sell that shank over the counter. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Why do you charge a difference for the slicing of breakfast bacon? Is there 
a shank there?—A. As I recollect, in your bacon if you send out one hundred you 
get about ninety-five. You cannot just hit it exactly when you divide up that way. 
Then there is always the labour of slicing. You have only working people in your 
store. 

Q. But the slicing machines do it very quickly?—A. Yes, but the customers 
also come in very quickly, and they come in at one time. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 
Q. I have no doubt there is some waste in the slicing.—A. There is a waste. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In your judgment with hogs ranging atipresent prices what do you say, that 
we can or that we cannot expect any reduction in the wholesale price of the hog pro- 
ducts?—A. You cannot, there is nothing that human nature can devise to cut it 
down. { 

Q. Then the next question is whether in your judgment if anything were done to 
fix lower prices for the hogs the raw material for the bacon industry, what effect would 
it have?—A. I think it would have two effects, Mr. Chairman, first your live hog would 
find a higher export market in the United States unless you take some means of 
preventing them going over, and I think you would have some trouble in doing that. — 
You would then stop the Canadian packers from securing hogs and there would be that 
many men simply thrown out of employment, the trade would go to the United States, 
and they would export these goods to England. Further, it would all be done with 
American labour. In the second place I do not think you could do it, because your 
farmer would complain that it was an interference with him and kill production. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In the last two points you have hit the nail on the head, the farmers would not 
stand it. 
Q. We will extend this a little further, because there is no question about the 
strong agitation that exists in this country not only to fixing prices, but to prohibit 
export. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. In conjunction with that would you also compel the farmers to produce? There 
is a strong agitation that we should take some means of fixing the prices and that we 
should not allow this stuff to go out of the country. What I want to get at is what 
would the effect of that be supposing we were to say to the Canadian ‘farmers “You 
must sell hogs, if you sell them at all at this price”.—A. J have no hesitation in say- 
ing, whether it is popular or not, that you would absolutely kill the live stock industry 
in this country, which next to the grain industry is the greatest business this country 
has. 
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By Mr. McCoig: 

 Q. Just at that point my experience in dealing with farmers who are raising hogs 
is that the real reason why there is not greater production is the uncertainty as to the 
price that the packers will give you for your pork when it is ready for the market. 
That is the real reason why we have not more hogs produced in Canada to- day. The 
price of hogs always goes down, and Mr. Fox will not deny it, every year just in the 
fall of the year, just at the time the farmer has his rent to meet and his hired man to 
pay and when the hogs are ready for the market, when he needs the money most, that 
. is the very time when down goes the price of hogs—A. And it is about that time we 

~ get less for our ‘bacon. 


A. That is the very 
point, the Davies Company has not a pound of pork products in cold storage. 


os By Mr. Stevens: 
ky - Q. Did you at any period during the past ycar have any large cuartity of cold 
_ storage?—A. No. 

Q. None at all?—A. No. 

Q. Supposing the Government fixed the price of hogs at 18 cents for one year, do 
you think that would stop the farmer from producing ?—A. I know exactly what would 
happen. Hogs would go out of Canada alive. 

Q. Supposing we stopped them going out of Canada?—A. You don’t want to ask 
me a question like that. I think it would be a tragedy. Of course, I could make a 
living anywhere, but I think it would be a national tragedy. If you are through asking 

me questions, I want to say that I think we are all trying to get at the same thing. The 
‘world is short of food products. Of those food products, the world is short of meat 
products. Europe was not a butcher-cattle producing country, but a dairy-cattle pro- 
ducing country on a very large scale. Those dairy cattle do not exist to-day. You have 
only two ‘cattle-producing countries in the world; those countries are Argentina and 
Australia. As to hogs, you only have two countries left, United States and Canada, and 
the production in Canada is relatively small compared to the United States. Germany 
was the second largest hog-producing country in the world. Roughly speaking, there 
were 26,000,000 hogs in Germany when the war broke out. It is believed that that 
number thas run down round 6,000,000. In spite of that 26,000,000 in Germany, Ger- 
many imported lard and provisions. Other countries in Europe imported prior to the 
war relatively small quantities of pork products. This year they have imported enor- 
mous quantities from the United States, not from Canada, but it has the same effect 
on the Canadian situation as if they had. This country has its natural resources for 
the most part on the land, and it has got to encourage those. It has got to export those 
commodities or we go broke, and if we do anything to inhibit the natural production 
of grain and live stock, you have cut out an industry, a vital industry in Canada, which 
will take years to recover. As far as the packer is concerned, he has been under a limita- 
tion of profits, which has limited his profits to two per cent on his turnover, the smallest 
profit on the turnover that any industry in the world, bar none, lives on, and he is able 
to do it because he has a large volume relative to his capital, and gets a very small mar- 
gin on each sale. The result is that while some packers are big, and some are small, the 
- human element comes into play, and some packers are keen in reading the markets; 
v there has to be a close finesse, and other packers are not so keen, but all are compelled 

to sell on a small profit, or they may not sell their wares. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. And they have to have a big turnover?—A. We have to have a big turnover or 
ns we cannot live, and I would think it was a tragedy if this Committee brought up any 
fi ‘a such regulation which either put up an artificial barrier, or attempted to throw an 
- artificial barrier across the natural means of production and distribution. 
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Q. You are a practical free-trader?—A. I have never declared my attitude with 
respect to free-trade, but if I lived in England I would be a rabid free-trader. 


; 


By Mr. McCoig: : 

Q. At the present time you are aware no doubt that there is quite a difference of. 
opinion between the producer and the packer?—A. I thought the last couple of years 
they were living hand in hand. 

Q. There is a feeling of unrest— 

The CuairMan: Do you mean between the packer and the consumer ¢ 

Mr. McCorc: I mean the producer and the consumer and the packer. In the 
first place you have the producer who is afraid to go into the business because he 
is in the hands of the packer. You have the consumer who is also in the hands of 
the packer, and the retailer who feels that he is being imposed on and that ke is 
paying extravagant prices for the meat products he is consuming. What you have 
said has not gone any distance whatever to help us out in what I believe the Com- __ 
mittee was appointed for, as to what you would conceive in the way of encouraging 
the producer to produce more products, and how they could be put on the market so 
that the consumer would not feel he was being robbed or that some person was 
getting extravagant profits out of what he was consuming. Are we going to have 
inereased production by guaranteeing the farmer a price that he will be sure to get, 
and as much more as the market might warrant? 

The Cuamman: The question I put to Mr. Fox that I understood him to be 
answering, was not whether we should guarantee the farmer or producer a certain 
price, or whether we should recommend that something be done to curtail the price 
that should be paid. Taking it from the opposite standpoint, that is a different proposi- 
tion altogether. ; 

Mr. McCore: The price would be whatever the market warranted. \My object 
would be to ‘encourage him to produce more. | a 

The CHamrmMan: What effect would it have if he was guaranteed that his price 
would not go below a certain level? 

Witness: I do not know whether you area lawyer, Mr. McCoig, or what business 
you are in, but you cannot forecast your own position three months ahead. I have 
no supernatural powers ‘and no other packer has supernatural powers. We don’t know. 
T am seared stiff that the price is going to drop, and I may suffer. 


By the Charman: 

Q. I want the benefit of your advice on it. The sugar company guaranteed the 
price on the production of the sugar beet?—A. That is purely a seasonal affair. They 
get one or two crops in the year, and that is purely a seasonal affair. The hogs come 
from week to week and are sold on that basis. I do not know the sugar business, 
but they get all their supplies and the price is there. : 

Mr. Doucuas: Sugar varies from day to day. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Is there any understanding between the large packing houses as to the price 
they are going to pay ?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Do they arrive at any understanding?—A. No. ° 

Q. Is there any arrangement or understanding that they will not enter into com- 
petition in the territory in which theother packing houses are?—A. None whatever. — 

Q. As a matter of fact there is not very much competition; one packing house — 
usually buys in a certain district, and another packing house in another district ?—A. 
No, that is not so. I wish it were. We absolutely go right into any territory to 
buy our stuff regardless of where other packing houses are situated. ‘ 
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Q. You contend there is no such custom as that?—A. None whatever. 


Mr. Rew (Mackenzie): If you buy on the stock market?—A. We buy both ways. 
_ We do not send buyers out that way; there are men who are in that business and 
they get the price from us on Friday or Saturday as the case might be for the follow- 
- ing week. We told them they could pay so much for ‘hogs, and there is a recognized 
differential. It was twenty-two cents then, and is now twenty-five cents a hundred. 
That goes to that man. - 

Q. That is commission?—A. It is really a commission. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. The point raised by Mr. Devlin is what is to prevent further hog production. 
x: We know very well that if there is an extra supply of hogs in the market, down goes 
the price. The hogs may be fed on very expensive grain, and the farmer loses money. 
Naturally, he cannot stay in the hog business if he is losing money?—A. I have never 
seen a farmer who, over a reasonable length of time, said he lost money. He may lose 
money on a particular drove or litter. That is part of the incident to any kind of 
business. But over any period of length, I have never seen a farmer who did not admit 
that he had made money on the raising of his hogs. 
Q. I think you have seen some to-day ?—A. I disagree with you. I have not seen 
a farmer lately who said he was losing money. 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. I do not think you are looking very hard to find them. You referred to the 
season of 1914, when grain was double in price. You must admit that at the beginning 
of the time when the hog crop was the big question, it was going down, and it has 
been going down ever since. Notwithstanding your knowledge of the business I can 
assure you that so far as the County of Kent is concerned your statement is not accur- 
ate’—A. The counties of Kent and Essex are unique with respect to the rest of Can- 
ada. You have a little corner of acorn belt in Essex and Kent, and your hogs are 
corn-fed hogs. If you have a failure of your corn crop in Essex and Kent, you produce 
less hogs, and if the corn crop in Essex and Kent is better than it is throughout the 
rest of Canada, you produce more. I have been answering all questions with respect to 
Canada as a whole. J have seen times when Essex and Kent with a good grain crop 
would produce more than the rest of Canada. It depends a great deal on the crop, 
more than anything else. 

Mr. McCoic: The real state of affairs in Kent is the unrest as between the con- 
sumer and the producer. That is the trouble so far as we are concerned. The consumer 
is in a restless state of mind, and so is the producer, and I was in hopes that we would 
get some information from you that would give some assurance to the consumer and 
some encouragement to the producer. 


"f By Mr. Davidson: 

A Q. We hear very disquieting reports from time to time about large quantities of 

__ food being destroyed in cities because speculators have held them up rather than sell 

_ at reasonable prices with the result that they are spoiled. What is your experience as 
4 to that?—A. I do not believe it. I give it a most emphatic denial that the quantities 
4 of food destroyed are anything more than a small accident that is bound to happen 
from time to time. I do not say that any cold storage operated by the packers is under 
Government inspection, and anybody who does an interprovincial trade is under Goy- 
ernment inspection. There is not one ten-thousandth of one per cent of food destroyed 
y OF wasted. : 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. With regard to what you said as to there being a surplus, I have a report which 
for the ‘week ending June 5, gives 9,532 ihogs, and for the same week in 1918, 15,656? 
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—A. You must remember that the week ending June 5 was as hot a week as we 
have ever gone through in the month of June, and the farmer was a foolish or rather 
a brave man who sent his hogs to the market. I do not think it is a fair view to 
take to compare the two situations in Canada, deliveries one week only as against ‘ 
those of the previous week. You must take them over a season. 


By Mr. Douglas: anil 

Q. What, in your judgment, would be:the effect of Goverment operation of the - 
packing concerns in Canada? 

Mr. Devin: That is hardly a fair question. . 

Mr. Dovuctas: There is a very prevalent opinion throughort Canada that such — 
action should be taken. 

Mr. Devin: I think I could venture a guess that he would be against it, or a 
would be very much surprised, 

Witness: I think you are right, Mr. Devlin, but I do not think I would be against 
it particularly on personal grounds, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Supposing you got the same salary for operating a Government institution, — 

I suppose you would be willing to do it?-A. That is another matter entirely. That 
is a purely personal matter, and I take it that it is a national matter. I am not 
against it particularly on personal grounds; I am also against it on national grounds, 
because I know it would not be half as well done. The packing business is a big 
individual business which allows a free hand to the operator, because it is a trading 
business and the operator must have a free hand. He makes some mistakes just as 
anybody else does, but he must have a free hand. I believe in hogs this week, or 
I don’t. This week I may say that I will not buy; somebody else takes a different 
view. You strike an automatic view, as ‘it were. Under a Governmental controlled 
scheme you won’t have the response in the livestock industry that you think you are 
going to have, and that, after all, would be the only purpose in taking it over. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In your experience, have any packing companies, conducted along good business - 
lines, failed in Canada in recent years?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the packing companies in Canada have made unprecedented 
progress in their business?—A. I do not say that it has been unprecedented, except 
in the sense that during the war the profits of the packing houses were larger than 
they were before, the same as most manufacturers’ were, and out of which they paid 
important profits to the Government, the, percentage of which) you know, and all: ; 
of which is an open book. 2 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. When you reported to the Cost of Living Commissioner did you give him — 
a statement of your annual profits?—A. There is lodged with the Cost of Living Com- 
missioner and ‘with the Finance Department as well, the balance sheet and the profit — 
and loss sheet of the William Davies Company from March 61, 1912, down to the — 
present date. a 
Mr. Devurn: I think it would be just as well for us to get that. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. I think you gave as a reason for the raising E the price of hogs that you had 

no cold storage to put them in?—A. Wehad no curing space; we were filled up. 
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Q. What was done to relieve the situation?—A. Three packers went over to Eng- 
land with a member of the Department of Agriculture, and for three or four weeks 
we worked hard with the British Minister of Food, pointing out the importance 
of continuing the purchases from \Canada and finally an order was secured. 

Q. Why was that left so long until there was a glut in the market 2—A. I have no 
idea. 

Q. Who was to blame for that neglect ?—A. I never attempted to locate the blame. 
I do not think there was any Canadian inefficiency, or inefficiency anywhere. I think 
it was one of those unforeseen accidents which happened at the time of the armistice 
in other matters as well. 

Q. To whom was the sale made to relieve the situation?—A. The British Minister 
of Food. 

Q. That is, the British Minister of Foods bought the hog products?—A. They had. 
been buying for a year and a half previous. They bought one more lot. They stopped 
buying, and yet would not allow free exportation of the product to Great Britain. 

Q. Now they do?—A. They made one large purchase and they decontrolled with 
respect to shipping, and after that we could ship our own goods from Canada. 

Q. For the time being, they would not allow you to ship?—A. We could not sell, 
and we could not ship. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Now you can sell to anybody ?—A. Anybody in Great Britain. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The market is open the same as before the war?—A. That is right. 
By Mr. Reid: 
Q. While you were over, I understand that you had a large quantity of other forms 


_of carcasses of beef that you were trying to dispose of ?—A. We had a small quantity. 


Q. Did you dispose of that?—A. Ultimately they disposed of it not while we were 
there. 


Q. In England ?—A. I think it has all gone to Italy, but it was disposed of through 
the English authorities. 

Q. Were these beef carcasses stored in England at the time? 
Canada. 

Q. And they were shipped later to England?—A. They are just going out now. I 
do not know whether they are going to England. I think they are bought on behalf of 
the Italian Government, so I expect they will go to Italy. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You told Mr. Sutherland that there was no general understanding when you 
fixed your prices on Friday nights for the next week?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The variation is very small?—A. There is quite a variation, and the variation 


AG INow sins. im 


. is due to the competition in buying at this point and at that point. 


By Mr. McCoigq: 
Q. You surely are not serious when you say that the packers are not familiar with 
what they are going to pay for hogs next week ?—A. I say there is no agreement. 
Q. Is there no telephone communication on Friday nights when the word goes 


out to the different buyers?—A. As soon as I give my word to my own buyers, an 


hour after the other people know what we are going to do. 
By Mr. Reid: 
Q. A gentleman’s agreement?—A. No, there is no gentleman’s agreement; the buy- 


ing prices will show that, for live pork, but at the same stime there was a tendency 
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upward in ‘the prices of bacon from say 1918 to February 1919 there was a general 
tendency for prices to fall?—A. Off-hand, I do not think it 1s. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. It might be. You have told us that the cost of curing had doubled?—A. It = 
might be in that, but I do not think so. 
Q. I think the tables we had the other day showed that 2A. I do not think there 

is any great tendency that way anyway. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Can you give the committee any information with regard to the average over- 
head expenses in connection with your retail department? What percentage would it 
be?—A. You mean all charges? 

Q. Yes.—A. We vary down to 183 and 204 per cent on every dollar’s worth of 
zoods sold. i / 

Witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 8.45 p.m., the Chairman Mr. Nicholson presiding. 


Mr. W. E. Marruews, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Matthews, you are the manager or secretary of the Matthews-Blackwell 
Company, I believe ?—A. IT am the president. 

Q. Of the Matthews-Blackwell Packing and Produce business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give the Committee, Mr. Matthews, a statement first with regard to 
the butter, the quantity of the butter you put in storage in the months of June and 
July, 1918, and the cost of same going into the storage warehouses?—A. I am sorry 
that I could not give it to the Committee, a great deal of the information is nm ~ 
Winnipeg and I only knew last evening about four o’clock, that I was coming here. 
It would have to be prepared and sent to you. 

Q. Then you cannot give us any detailed statement, with regard to the transac- 
tions in butter by your firm during 1918 at all?-A. No, excepting that we arena 
very similar position to the Davies people, and it is as Mr. Fox said this morning, 
because we are buying in competitive markets with them. 

Q. Just at that point in connection with the purchasing of butter, have you any 
arrangements between the different packing houses by which certain territory will be 
limited to the operations of one company as against the other?—A. No, I do not know 
what the system is, I do not know the details of the system in Manitoba, but I think j 
we buy our butter largely from the creameries in the country and from the wholesale 
grocers. In the east, the value of butter is fixed at Montreal by the official auction. _ 

Q. The official officer?—A. The official auction, which is held on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

"By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is the official auction?—A. The eastern townships is the premier butter 
of Canada, the best butter that is produced in Canada, and the creameries send it in 
to the co-operative society to be put up at auction and sold twice a week, and that 
official price named there is the governing price paid to the creameries all over the — 
country. a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is it on the same plan as cheese?—A. No, the cheese is auctioned in different 4 
places. ; 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is that the only auction place in Canada?—A. The only one I know of. 

Q. And do they sell large quantities there?—A. Not very large, 1,200 or 1,500 boxes 
at each sale. 

Q. Is that held once a week?—A. No, twice a week. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And you say that is the basis for the general butter market of Canada?—A. 
Yes, in this way it is: we may have arrangements with creameries down there in the 
eastern townships for the supply of butter during the entire season and the price we are 
to settle at is the price of the auction for the week in which they ship the butter. 
Although we do not buy at the auction, we pay the official price. 

Q. What class of buyers attend the auction?—A. We go, Hudson goes, Lobell and 
Christmas and the big butter men. 

Q. How many would there be?—A. Perhaps 20. 

Q. Is there any arrangement between them regarding prices?—A. Not any. 

Q. It is a perfectly clear and straight auction?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Have you any figures, Mr. Matthews, with regard to the prices for delivery of 
butter during the early months of this year, January, February and March?—A. We 
have all our documents, but we have not got them here, and they are not filed in the 
way in which the telegram called for them, but we have to get them down from 
Winnipeg. We have five plants and the head office is in Toronto, and we have to collect 
those documents and get the information together ‘and reduce them down to the point 
where they will give the information you ask for. I can easily get them for you, and 
within a few days. 

Q. You cannot give us any information with regard to the butter market, the way 
it has been ranging in connection with your business this year?—A. Well, it ranged 
this way, that last summer we bought butter and we got perhaps two-thirds of our 
ordinary supply; you understand that in this country you have to buy your butter away 
in the summer for the winter, we had about two-thirds of our quantity in when the 
Government commandeered the October make and that left us short. 


By Mr Douglas: 


Q. The Dominion commandeered all the butter?—A. No, they commandeered the 
factories, and the butter we had on hand we had to sell on the market set by the Food 
Board. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You would have {the price of the market at your head office?—A. Oh yes, all 
these figures and weekly statements of all our branches, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Brantford, Peterboro, and Ottawa, all these statements are filed at the head office with 
Dr. McFall who was here the other day and who had them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then we really could get from Dr. McFall all the information you can give 
us with regard to the quantities of butter put into storage last year and the price at 
which it was put in?—A. Yes, and the price we sold at, and the stock on hand each 
week. I believe you can get all the information you want in the returns that were 


made to him at the, time. 


Q. Then it is unnecessary, gentleman, that we proceed any further with regard to 
this branch. I was just going to ask you one question; what was the effect on the 
[Mr. W. B. Matthews. 
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general butter trade of the action of the Government in commandeering October and 
one-half of November, six weeks or so butter was it not?—A. Five weeks. ( 
Q. What was the effect on the Canadian trade or on the butter situation in Canada 


and the result with regard to price?—A. It had no immediate effect because the stocks — 


we had on hand were limited. We had to sell our butter at a profit of four per cent 
wholesale and 10 per cent retail, and no matter what the butter cost we could not 
charge more, and we had to send in our affidavit each week showing what we had sold, 
so that it made no difference what butter we had on hand. In the United States 


they took over 50 per cent of the stocks on hand, and that jogged the market up 


about 20 cents a pound, and we tried to ship the stock we had on hand to the United 
Sitates. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Regarding the 4 per cent and 10 per cent could you give us briefly what you 
include in the cost besides the actual price you paid? You paid a certain price from 
time to time?—A. Before we figure the 4 per cent we figure the freight we pay and the 
cash to get the butter in, and in the storage, at the rate fixed by the Commission and 
allowed by Mr. McFall. 

Q. Two-sevenths of a cent?—A. No, I do not think it is. Dr. McFall fixed his 
own rate. They had a system of their own which they stuck to. 

Q. It was practically the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not amount to over a third of a cent a month?—A. No, it would not 
amount to that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your additional charges are for the cost of handling?—A. Yes, and selling. 
Q. Yon have to send travellers out?—A. Yes. 
Q. And your margin on wholesale prices—four per cent was to cover all that?— 
A. Yes 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Was that gross?—A. Yes. 
Q. You added four per cent on your freight?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In the retail trade you were allowed 10 per cent?—A. Yes, selling to the retail 
trade. 

Q. In addition to selling wholesale and retail, you conducted a chain of retail 
stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately what is the margin between the prices you charged in the re- 
tail stores and the price charged to the wholesale trade for butter?—A. Well, the cost 
of operating our retail stores ran about sixteen to eighteen per cent, and we endea- 
voured to make a little profit out of that. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If your patrons were to carry the articles home, and there was no delivery, 
how much would that reduce the cost of operation?—A. With regard to that, I may say 
we had a strike last week among our men, and that question would depend on whether 
you could do it or not. The large volume of trade would not do it. I think we have 
the best retail trade in Ottawa and serve the best people. Take the Premier for 
instance, he would not carry his parcels home, and would not send anybody for them, 
and would have to have them delivered. 

Mr. W. E. Matthews.1 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Getting away from the question as to whether they will do it or not, it would 
be interesting to get your opinion on what the result would be if it were adopted ?— 
A. I think that would make a difference of about 5 to 6 per cent. 

Q. The distribution charges you would say would be 5 or 6 per cent. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you say it is necessary for you to have travellers?’—A. That is the whole- 
sale trade. 

Q. Do you really think that is necessary in the trade?—A. Well, competition 
makes it necessary. The way conditions are to-day, if you did not have travellers you 
could not sell your goods. 

Q. Supposing all the firms took their travellers off the road, would not that 
reduce the cost of goods?—A. Probably it would. 

Q. Would it not be possible, if all the travellers were withdrawn from the road, 
to conduct your business without them?—A. You mean for all trades? 

Q. Take your own trade.—A. Well, I suppose you would get along the best you 
could, but it would be pretty hard sledding. You would not sell your goods. 

Q. Why ?—A. How would you sell them? 

Q. How does Eaton sell his goods?—A. He is not selling perishable stuff. Run- 
ning a packing house is different from running other businesses. 


Bp Mr. Mackie (Renfrew): 
Q. In the Ottawa Valley how often does your traveller visit each town?—A. 
Once a week. 
Q. And he ealls on the different butchers of the town?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Could you not give them the price over the phone or by telegraph?—A. 
There are always changes taking place in the trade and new men are opening up 
and old men are quitting. You could not do it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that it is competition which compels you to put travellers on 
the road?—A. In the wholesale way. The selling charge I think runs about one and 


- a half to two per cent. 


Q. That is the percentage you charge for the traveller?—A. Yes, his salary 
and expenses. 


Q. Tt could not be done for less?—A. I should not think so. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you think it would have a tendency to lower the cost of living in the 
articles you deal in, meat and produce, if at your stores through the city you put 
on a low price, the lowest possible price you could, and adopted the cash and carry 
system, and chargea for the delivery if you had to deliver it; that is any person who 
wished the service of delivery should pay for it. Supposing you made a discrimina- 
tion between the two?—A. The person who paid for delivery would have to pay more 
in order to make up for those who carry goods home, would they not? 

Q. Yes, that is what I am getting at—A. And unless everybody did the same 
thing you could not do it. 

Q. Of course the person who carries to-day has to pay for the person who gets it 
delivered?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Would not the just method be to make the person who received the service 
pay for it—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to work that out?—A. No, I do not think 
so. 
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Q. Do you think it would be a feasible proposition to put into a large centre 
such as Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, and other places, stores that would have nothing 
but cash and carry system, butter, cheese, meats, etc., at the lowest possible price you — 
could deliver to them as a packer at the wholesale?—A. All things are possible, 
‘but there would be a certain amount of trade attracted to. it. aS 

Q. You can go into a cafeteria, and get served with a meal in the quickest 
possible way, and go away, and they sell at lower prices than an ordinary restaurant. 
Could that not be worked in a butcher shop?—A. You could not cut beef that way. 
you might sell packaged goods. ; 

Q. It is the idea of selling to the people at the lowest possible cost, if they forego _ 
the service and pay cash?—-A. Undoubtedly it might reduce it 5 or 6 per cent. 

Q. Not any more than that?—A. No. You see your total costs are 16 to 18 per 
cent. That includes rent and help and telephone service and stationery and wrapping 
paper and all the costs incidental to the store. They all have to be paid for. 

Q. And delivery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the percentage that rents bear to your expenses ?— 

A. No, I could not do that. 

Q. It is pretty substantial?—A. I do not think so. J think perhaps 4 per cent. 

Q. For instance, you say it costs you 16 per cent to sell in a retail store. Do 
you mean that one quarter of that is rent?—A. Yes, pretty near, rent and taxes and 
license. You see in Ottawa they charge everybody who retails meat for a license. 

Q. How much?—A. A dollar a week for each store. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have a retail store in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give us the retail price of your butter in Ottawa to-day/—A. The 
best creamery butter is selling at 60 cents in Ottawa.. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. I was in an interesting case this morning, where I telephoned to the local 
grocer and asked him the price of butter, and he gave me the price as 55 and 58 cents 
for print butter—A. Dairy butter. 

Q. 66 and 68 for cream butter, 8 cents over your price. Have you any explana- 
tion of that?—A. You can have a variety of explanations of a thing like that, because 
butter has gone down two or three cents the last week, and he may have had some 
butter on hand he was trying to work out to get some money. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Why was there so big a difference between the two classes of butter. 
Mr. Douatas: Different butter. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your firm handles a large quantity of eggs?—A. No, not very many. We 
handle some. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
-  Q. As a rule in the retail store what is the cost of running it?—A. We make it 
about 18 per cent. We have 14 stores in Ottawa, and it costs us anywhere from 16 
to 184 per cent, and in midsummer when trade is quiet and people away, it costs 
us 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In your total business, which pays the best, the retail or wholesale?—A. Retail- 
ing is a regular thing. There is not much money in it, and the wholesale is largely 
speculative. oer. a | 2 
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Q. Export?—A. It is a speculative business. Some years you make a lot of 


money, and some years you lose money. There is no price guaranteed. In the retail 
trade you are master of your own business. : 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When you speak about the cost of doing business in the retail stores here, 
do you take them individually or as a whole?—A. We take them individually. 

Q. About what turnover does your retail store do?—A. I think perhaps $160,000 
a year. 

Q. Do you mean to say a store doing $160,000 ‘a year costs you 18 per cent?— 
Ae Yes. 

Q. I quite understand that on a $40,000 business your costs would be high, but when 
you get up to $150,000 or $160,000 it would impress me as a very heavy cost of Going 
business?—A. We give a very good service. We give the best service in the town. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has the increase of salaries affected the cost of doing business?—A. Oh yes, 
we used to do business at 12 and 18 per cent but it has increased since then. 

Q. You say you do not handle very many eggs?—A. No, we do not handle very 
many. 

Q. I was under the impression that you handled the lot? Have you any figures 
as to the prevailing prices of eggs going into your warehouses for 19182?—A. No, I 
have not. 

Q. Have you any for the early months of this year?—A. I know the cost. We 
bought eggs at 44 and 45 cents from the country. 

Q. This year?—A. Yes. I think they were worth fifty cents at the country store. 

Q. Did you buy them from the country merchant, or had you buyers going through 
the country ?—A. Both. 

Q. In that connection, is there any agreement, any gentleman’s agreement to use 
the term, between the different buyers, by which ove buyer will take a certain territory, 
and the other will keep out of it?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you meet with competition in the purchasing of eggs?—A. We have to, or 
we would lose our trade. 

Q. I think you misunderstand me? What I mean is, do you find that you have 
competitors ?—A. Oh my, yes, all the time, everywhere. 

Q. What are eggs retailing at in your stores to-day?—A. I do not know. 

Mr. Devin: Is it not 55 cents? 


The CHairman: And costing in the country fifty cents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That get us to the question of buying up eggs in the spring and holding them 
over to the winter. There is a good deal of feeling in the country that you buy eggs 
at 35 cents or 45 cents in April or May, and hold them over until the fall. Can you 
give us any idea as to what the spread is on eggs held until the fall?—A. Since the 
O’Connor and Dr. McFall Department was formed, we could not charge over a certain 
per cent. We adhered to that. Before the war there was a speculative chance about 
putting stock away in a flush season to take care of the winter time. Some years we 
made money; some years we lost money. : 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. There is no limit to the profit on your export trade?—A. No, but during the 
war time we could not sell for export at all. 
[Mr. W. E. Matthews. 
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By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Are you not somewhat different from most packers? Have you not a set of cus- 
tomers of your own amongst the farmers who supply from time to time with eggs+—A, 


We try to cultivate that, especially here in Ottawa. But it is a very small per cent; 
it is not three or four per cent of what we handle. 


By Mr. Mackie: 
Q. Are your travellers on salary or commission, or salary and commission?—A, 


On salary. 
Q. Straight salary ?—A. Straight salary. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In connection with your wholesale trade, what would you estimate your sell- 
ing cost through your travellers?—A. From one and a half to two per cent. 

Q. Provided then that the efficiency was as great, that the customer got as good 
a service, and that you had as much business, the saving on travellers, if they were 
taken off would range from one and a half to two per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srepurzns: But you have the telephone service, correspondence and so on to 
take into account. 

The Cuairman: I take Mr. Matthews answer to mean that the cost of selling 
through the medium of the commercial traveller was one and a half to two per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Does that include their expenses?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rem (Mackenzie): I am of the opinion that the traveller could be cut off and ~ 


the cost reduced. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is it not a fact that there was at one time during the war a period when 
you withdrew all your travellers?—A. No, I do not think so, 

Q. I have a recollection that in Western Canada the travellers were withdrawn 
for 9 certain time. 

The CHamRMAN: You mean by order of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Dovucias: They were withdrawn and it was a great hardship on the jobbers 
in the trade, 

Mr. Stevens: That was the travellers in hardware, that withdrawal would not 
affect Mr. Matthews. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. It might not have affected you?—A. I never heard of it. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Can you sell orders to individuals outside of the trade?—A. At our retail 
stores. 

Q. No, in your wholesale house?—A. No. 

Q. Not even where you do not have a retail store die your own i AC NiGe 

Q. In any line of goods that you handle?—A. No, sir. Well, when I say no I 
would modify that somewhat because we sometimes have orders coming in from parties 
who are going fishing or hunting or something of that kind and we sometimes put 
up an order for them, but in a general way you cannot run a wholesale and a retail 
store, you cannot do that. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


_ Q. Do you ever run at a loss?—A. Yes. 
Q. What would be the percentage of your loss?—A. Oh, very small, J think one 


- tenth of one per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that in the retail?—A. Yes. 
Q. You do a cash business?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any idea of what your profit is?—A. Yes, we run from two to three 
per cent on our turnovers. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
- Q. In your cold storage system do you store cured bacon and ham?—A. For our 
own trade? 

Q. Yes. To what extent do you do so?—A. Well, sufficient to take care of our 
trade. 

Q. For what period?—A. Well, of course, different food takes different time to 
cure. é 

Q. I do not mean while they are being cured?—A. You mean after they are cured? 

Q. Yes—A. I suppose we carry two months’ supply. 

Q. I suppose you file a statement showing how much you have in from time to 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will, of course, have noted the statement that the cold storage companies 
are carrying large stocks of bacon, ham, ete.—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about that?—A. Well, I think it is largely exaggerated 
and, very often, misunderstood. When Mr, O’Connor reported, at that time the Cana- 
dian packers were short of hogs and we could not keep our plants running and to take 
care of the overhead we weré bringing in American meat which we cured in bond and 
shipped out again, and got a rebate of 99 per cent duty on what we were shipping out. 
Tn that way our cellars were full and all these quantities that came into the country 
gave an exaggerated idea of what there was in Canada. 

Q. Can you show for the last six months the total quantity which there was in 
storage?—A. For ourselves? 

Q. Yes. By the month?—A. Yes. 


‘By the Chairman: 


Q. Has the statement been continued ?—A. I do not think it has. I think they have 
stopped that now, but I can give that if you wish. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I would like Mr. Matthews to file such statement—A. That is our own stock? 
My. Stevens: Yes, for 6 months. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You mean altogether in the cold storage, no matter who it is for? 
Mr. Stevens: Yes, for the past six months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you store meat and meat products and provisions for other than your own 
business?—A. No, only very small quantities in our packing houses . 
Q. Have you any custom store houses?—A. Well, we have in Winnipeg where we 
store for other people. 
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Q. For individual customers which might be trading in stuff kept there as well 
as storing it for yourselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use the same warehouse for the two purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your charge for storage for custom warehouse?—A. It depends upon 
the temperature, freezing temperature is usually three-eighths of a cent per pound per _ 
month and one-quarter of a cent afterwards. Ordinary storage is, of course, less, : 

Q. Have you any experience operating customs storehouses apart from trading? 
—A. No. ; : 

Q. You have not’—A. No, I don’t want it either. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I understood you to say, when talking about butter and eggs the Department 
Dr. McFall has charge of and requires you to file statements of the amount you have 
in stock and the prices you are selling it at and that sort of thing, but I understood 
from what Dr. McFall said that that sort of thing is past.—A. I think it expired about 
two months ago, it continued up to about March. It kept up till about March, : 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. During 1917-18 you imported very considerable quantities of hogs from the | 
United States, cured them in Canada and exported meat products?—A. Yes, 

Q. Do you produce bacon for the British market—you do, of course, from Canadian 
hogs?—A. Yes. | 

Q. When you get.down to the point where the British market absorbs more than __ 
the available supply of hogs, do you ship out the bacon produced from the Canadian | 
hogs, and bring American hogs into Canada, and put the meat from these hogs on the 
market, plus the duty added?—A. Sometimes, not often. Sometimes we want a barrel 
of pork for stock and we have not got it. 

Q. When you buy United States hogs and bring them*here and export the pork to 
England do you get a remission of duty?—A. Yes, 99 per cent. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Is it put on the old country market as Canadian or American pork?— 
A. American. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You get it fresh?—A. Yes. 
Q. By refrigerator car?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you store many carcasses not cured?—A. No. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What grade of hogs do you use for export bacon?—A. We like hogs from 140 
to 200 pounds. ; 

Q. For one thing ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is for your export trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean that your export trade is from your high class stock that you 
produce?—A. Well, it does not. We get those hogs for our best Canadian trade too— 
same quality. 

Q. You heard Mr. Fox’s evidence this morning. For the Wiltshire bacon it is 
not necessary that you should have a 140 pound hog?—A. Well, it is to get the best 
price. There is a difference in price between the best weight in England and light — x 
weight. If you get a light weight you get a cut in the price on the other side. ; 
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Q. The bacon you get the best price for in Canada is made from No. 1 hogs?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Devlin asked a question this morning and I am not quite clear on it. The 
bacon that goes to England is the Wiltshire side, which includes practically the whole 
half of the hog. As that same hog goes on to the Canadian market it is divided into 
four different cuts, the shoulders, the backs, the hams and the bellies?—A. Yes. 

: Q. What would be the difference in the cost of preparing that for the market? 
Take the hog and prepare him for the market in two pieces, two sides of which are 
bacon, or in eight pieces, two hams, two shoulders, two backs, and two bellies ?— 
A. Well, a Wiltshire bacon side has the bones left in, has the rib in, and Canadian 
trade calls for boneless bacon, with the bones all taken out. Myr. Fox did not make that 
clear this morning. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That makes a big difference?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. In one case you sell without the bone and in the other with it?—A. Yes. 
Q. But in weighing, do you not weigh with the bone?—A. No, sir, we take the 
bone out when it is fresh, selling it in our retail stores. 
_Q. Spare ribs?—A. Yes, and we try to get about 15 cents a pound, and the addi- 
tional cost has to go on the bacon. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A very great deal has been said as to the Canadian bacon being sold on the 
English market at a certain price and the Canadian bacon sold on the Canadian market 
at another price, and there is a wide spread between the two, what is the reason 
for that? You bring out the point that the Canadian product is boneless. Just give 
us your opinion, I do not ask you to give us a concrete figure, but your opinion as to 
about what that would mean in money value?—A. Well, from my observation 

Q. Your percentages ?—A. ‘lhe trade there is done differently. It depends where 
you go to buy things. If you go down to a big market in London, you can buy a cut of | 
bacon very cheaply, cash and earry, a sort of rough and ready trade, but if you go into 
ae best retail store in London, you pay a higher price than you pay here for the same 

acon. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Because as a matter of fact the breakfast bacon that I buy from your store— 
and I was able to buy a great deal before the cost of living went up—is just as good a 
bacon as any that is sold in England?—A. Just as good, best brand. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. We have great difficulty in getting anyone to see just why the British consumer 
buys his bacon cheaper than the consumer in Canada buys his bacon?—A. I do not 
believe they do. I can turn up our books in Ottawa any time and our returns for 

the stuff we sell to England will bring us back more money than the stock we sell here. 


Mr. Srevens: Perhaps the public got the quotation of the Wiltshire sides whole- 
sale in England and compared it with the wholesale price of the cured bacon in 
Canada, which is not a fair comparison, but if we could get a fair report on retail 
prices in England under the same condition as the goods are retailed here in a first- 
class store, and also the lowest possible market sale of the cash and carry here and the 
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cash cal carry there, of cured bacon in both cases, we might have a comparison. Your 


comparisons I am afraid are not fair. I do not know whether Mr. Matthews can 1 
enlighten us on it. : 

Witness: We do not sell that bacon here. We have tried to sell Wiltshire bacon 
in Canada, but the Canadian public do not take to it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The Canadian publie want the boneless bacon and the shoulder?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Take the bacon you do sell on both sides of the water. You sell the Wiltshire 
bacon in Canada?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr, Reid: 
Q. Would it be cheaper for the consumer here to buy the Wiltshire bacon, or the 
boneless bacon?—A. It depends on the use they make of the bone. Our people here 
are extravagant people. They are not looking for bone. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Is Wiltshire bacon taken to the United States?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. I was in Niagara Falls, New York, a few years ago. I went into a grocery 
store and I was offered a pound of bacon at 36 cents. They said that it was the best 
prime bacon. I was in Manitoba two weeks before that, and I asked the butcher what 
he was selling bacon at. He said fifty cents a pound. I asked what he had paid for it. 
He turned up his invoices and he said he had paid thirty-nine cents. Why should there 
be that difference?—A. I do not know anything about the cut. 

Q. It was the best breakfast bacon ?—A. The butchers have a reputation for charg- 
ing high prices, you know. 


By Mr. Mackie: 
Q. The lumbermen buy in large long boxes long clear bacon. Can you sell that 
class of bacon on the market here?—A. Yes, we do. 
Q. But the best families will not buy it.—A. No, it is a country service. It is long 
clear bacon that is sold to the lumbermen, at harvest time, or something like that. 
Q. What would be the price of that compared with smoked bacon, the Rose brand? 
—A. I suppose five or six cents a pound less 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What do you consider a fair business profit in the spread between you as the 
packing house and the consumer?—A. Well, you have got to take a lot of things into 
consideration because the offal and the fertilizer and the grease market and the lard 
market all reflect in the bacon price. 


By Mr, Devlin: 
Q. You have already taken these into consideration?—A. They fluctuate. 


Q. You have already taken these different articles into consideration in establish- 
ing the price?—A. We do. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You do a retail business yourself, so that you should know what would be a fair 
spread as between you, as a packer, and the consumer ?—A. Between the packer and the 
consumer; that means you take in the retail gross profit and the manufacturers’ gross 
profit. 
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The CuairmaN: I think that what Mr. Reid wants to get at is the price at which 
you sell to the retailer. 


‘ My. Rew: I want to get the spread between what it costs the packer and what it 
~ costs the consumer. Mr. Matthews conducts a retail business and should know. 


The CHairmAN: You want the gross profits of the whole thing? 
Witness: I would say thirty per cent. 


Q. That is the actual cost?—A. Between the price at the packing house door, as it 
leaves the packing house, and the price delivered to the consumer by delivery waggon. 
Q. Thirty per cent?—A. Thirty per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you not think that is high? I do not mean that your estimate is high, but 
ought it not to be possible to reduce it by improving the system of distribution ?—A. 
_ We would be very glad to co-operate in any cheapening of our expenses. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. In case that statement might be misunderstood, you would, I suppose, take 
away from the thirty per cent the cost of running the retail store?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And you have got a plant?—A. A plant. 

Q. Then you have delivery waggons ? 


The Cuairman: It covers all the cost, doing the whole job; that is the gross profit. 
Mr. Matthew’s statement is that for a dollar’s worth of profit that goes into the packing 
house, the consumer must untimately pay $1.30, that is as his business is carried on 
today. 


’ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Can you reconcile this statement in the report of Mr. O’Connor, dealing with 
the cold storage situation in Canada? He gives a quotation of the total amount of 
bacon in store in the ten different packing plants in Canada, and he sums it up thus: 
There were 125,000,000 pounds at an average cost of 15-76, and the average margin 
was 4.38. That is thirty per cent, before it reached the retailer. I presume your own 
store would be included in this?—A. Yes, but I think that that report was framed 
just at the time when all commodities were lifting up every week in price. That 
really was the call for that report. In 1916 we were buying pork at twelve cents a 
pound, and as ‘the war progressed everything was going up, and the stocks on hand 
naturally went up in value with the advance in all commodities. 

Q. Would that explain the margin of profit?—A. Yes, sir 

Q. Then this was a very exceptional rate of profit?—A. Yes, never attained before. 

Q. And not since?—A. Nor since. 


L By Mr. Devlin: 


(Oy Do you find that in the eastern portions of the country there is a greater 
production of hogs?—A. I think about ten or fifteen per cent. 


By Mr. Mackie: 


Q. Have you had anything to do with supplying the militia camps?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does the price of meat sold to the militia camps compare with that sold 
to the retailer?—A. It would be a lot cheaper. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because there is one delivery. If we could put down beef at Peta- 
_ Wawa each morning it would be all right, but it is a cifferent proposition sending it 
to Ottawa and then sending it all over. 
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Q. Once a week you run a car to Sudbury, and you have regular customers in 
Pembroke. What difference would there be between that cold storage car and the | 
car shipping to Petawawa twice a week?—A. You are mixing the wholesale trade os 
with the retail. It depends on what they call for. 

Q. The reason I mention this is that I was officer in charge of the Petawawa 
Camp ground, and they sent my order to Shepherd in Pembroke, and I had a very 
big saving on it?—A. You were buying meat that was not inspected by the Govern- 
ment authorities. y : 


By Mr. Stevens; 
Q. Is all your meat inspected?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mackie: 
Q. Do you say that that meat.was not inspected?—A. No. 
Q. It is a good thing we did not know that?—A. You took all the risk of giving 
your men tubercular meat. 


‘By Mr. Stevens: 
(. What do you lose by inspection?—A. Do you mean what per cent? 
Q. Yes?—A. I do not know off hand. 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. That is provided for in a certain insurance which they carry. You say that 
the meat was not inspected that went to the military forces in Canada?—A. The meat 
they bought outside of the regular packers was not inspected. 

Mr. Nesgirr: He means meat bought from the local butcher. 


By Mr. Mackie: 

Q. Oh, no, these carcasses were sent in by Swifts and Matthews?—A. You asked 
about Shepherd in Pembroke. He was buying cattle all through that country and 
killing them himself. ; 

Q. No, I think last year they bought from Swifts. The Swifts were supplying 
Shepherd of Pembroke and he was supplying Petawawa Camp, so that the Pembroke 
meat would be inspected.—A. So would the other. 

Q. There was a very great difference in the prices?—A. Swifts manager is here 
and you had better talk to him. 

Q. You did not supply Petawawa Camp?—A. No, not last year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. By arriving at your cost in the slaughter house, do you make an allowance 
for your offal?—A. Yes, sir. 


pee ee So ee Se eae ee ee 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Taking the beef question, approximately, was not the value of the by-product 
in your abattoirs in the butchering of meat that would be waste? Could not this 
by-product be made use of, as a fertilizer product, or that sort of thing?—A. I would 
have to look that up. 

Q. It is a very considerable amount, is it not?—A. Oh, yes, quite considerable. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What do you reckon as the average of the by-product of say a 1,200 pound a 

steer?—A. What amount of beef, you mean? I cannot tell you. I could tell you — 

from our books, but not off hand. 
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Q. You handle a large quantity of meat?—A. Not much. We do in Montreal 
and Toronto, but here in Ottawa—I live in Ottawa, and our Ottawa business, so far 

as we are concerned is a retail proposition. 

Q. You deal in fish?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get your supply ?—A. Everywhere. 

Q. East?—A. East and West. 


Q. Do you buy from the fishermen or fish cealers?—A. Through the Ontario Gov- 
ernment and dealers in the west and buy from local fishermen. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has the Ontario Government still maintained a fixed price for fish?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was the result on the Canadian market on the fixing of the price?—A. 
I think increased consumption. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. And did not debar you from making a fair profit?—A. No. It is another case 
where the thing is likely to be misrepresented. The price they fixed was for the whole 
fish, not cleaned. People do not want it that way. They want it cleaned in the 
store. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Has it not increased in price to the retailer?—A. It has gone down. 

Q. How do you account for the exorbitant price of 21 cents?—A. Increased cost 
of getting the fish in. 

Q. For what reason?—A. Higher cost of labour. 

Q. But when the fixed price was put on, the fishermen got a return for his fish, 
and the intermediate man got a margin, and then it came to your place and you got 
a margin, and then you sold to the retailer, and he got a margin, and there were about 
four margins?—A. You have it wrong. We do not wholesale, we retail. 

Q. As I understand it, the position was this. The Ontario Government, who have 
the giving of licenses, only issued a license to the fishermen conditional on their turn- 
ing in a portion of their fish at what the fishermen said was less than cost price, and 
they had to do that to get their license, and that fish was advertised and sold as 
Government fish, and when the fishermen had to pay higher wages the price went up, 

Q. When the restriction was put on the price of fish went up?—A. For some time. 

Q. And you say the action of the Government in fixing the price led to an 
increased consumption ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The restriction has led to a higher price, and naturally a decreased con- 
sumption ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you buy very much fish from the Georgian Bay and Lake Superior District? 
—A. We buy a good deal from Nipigon. = 

Q. Do you find that the Ontario fixed price was very much below what was looked 
upon as the over market price?—A. Yes, for the reasons I have given you. 

Q. At the time the fixed price was in force last season, have you any knowledge 
of the difference between the Ontario Goevrnment fixed price and the export price 
to the United States?—A. No, I have not. I would be very glad to send our fish 


man up here. He buys our fish and could tell you it a thousand times better than 
~ Teould. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Compared with the years prior to the war, how is the price fixed now?—ls it 
lower or higher ?—A. Higher. 
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Q. Very much?—A. Considerable. 


Q. You might have your fishman prepared to answer these questions?—A. Yes, — 


By Mr. Mackie (North Renfrew) : 

Q. Is there much loss in spoilage in your local plants, in retail stores in fish ?— 
A. No, not a great deal. 

Q. We find in some of the small towns that by the time the fish reaches them 
from Toronto and is distributed, it is pretty close to the spoiling point and must be 
marketed immediately ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not experience much Joss in your retail store?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you find, as a result of the fixing of the price by the Ontario Government, 
that there is any difficulty in getting the necessary supply at the fixed price? Was 
the export of fish making it difficult for you to get all the fish you could use?—A. 
No, I do not think so. The difficulty about the fish was the uncertain amount. We 
get fish from the Atlantic, and we would get a wire that a storm was on and we could 
not get them, ie 

Q. I speak of Georgian Bay, Lake Superior and Nipigon fish. 

Q. We had a statement made to the Committee that, as a result of the Ontario 
Government: fixing the price, it became difficult to get a supply because the fisher- 
men were selling to the export market everything except what they were compelled 
to sell to the Ontario Government?—A. I have not heard of it. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. You must have a personal knowledge of what I am going to ask you. You 
have noticed that in Rockliffe stores there seems to be an increasing demand for 
Western beef in preference to eastern beef? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is meant by Western beef?—A. Western Ontario. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. I would have thought that Western beef was the beef of-the prairies—A. 
No, sir. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. It is a good deal more expensive?—A. So it is, it is better beef. 


Q. One of the witnesses said that the Eastern beef was just as good, every bit of 


it, as the best Western beef you can buy? 

Mr. Stevens: He meant Western prairie beef, as compared with the best Ontario 
beef. 

The CuatrMAN: You are referring to the statement of Professor Toole. He had 
reference to a two year old steer, stall fed, raised in Oxford County, 1,200 pounds, 
compared with the range steer. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. What would be the cause of the increased price of that beef for our own east- 
ern people? Would it be on account of transportation, or a higher price?—A. They 
pay more money for it. The east is a dairying country and at certain times of the — 
year there is always a good quantity of beef to be had from the good farmers, but 
you cannot depend on buying it here?—A. You buy on the Toronto market. To get 


the best beef you have to go there to get it. They buy largely in competition with ae a 


Buffalo. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Give us your opinion, Mr. Matthews, as frankly as you can, as to whether any 
price fixing might be put into effect in connection with meat products, butter, eggs, 
or the general produce of the farm that you handle. What effect would it likely have, 
in so far as the man who is actually producing is concerned?—A. I do not think 
it is practicable. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Take an individual case. Suppose we fix by an Act of Parliament, or the 
Government fix by an Order in Council the price of hogs what effect would that have? 
—A. It would mean that the packers would have to pay that price until a time when 
they could not sell their product, and then they would not buy. 

Q. Do you think a minimum price could be put into effect? Suppose we said 
that for the coming year the price would be sixteen cents as the minimum and as 
much more as you like?—A. That is all very well, but when the price is made in 
the United States, you as an administration undertake to take the product and give 
the manufacturers a certain price. The Government fixed the price. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In your judgment, if there is a fixed price to the producer, there must also 
be a guarantee to the packer that his product would be taken care of ?—A. Somebody 
would have to take it. Suppose you fixed the price to meet the world competition in 
England and the price began to drop to twenty shillings a hundred. What could you 
do? 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. What would your suggestion be? What course do you suggest should be 
pursued to increase the production? What would you suggest would give sufficient 
security to the farmer to go into the raising of hogs more extensively than in the past? 
—A. Ido not know. It is a matter of very deep concern to us to know how to keep our 
plants going. 

Q. I think the members of this Committee are all anxious to get some information, 
some idea or suggestion by which to recommend to the Government any action that 
might be thought advisable or feasible, and by which we could increase the production 
of hogs in the country without creating any great hardship. I do not think the Com- 
mittee wish to see any hardships imposed on any person?—A. If twenty-one cents a 
pound, live weight, is not an inducement 

Q. You do not pretend that hogs are going-to remain at twenty-one cents a pound? 
—A. No, but supply-and demand take care of all these things. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Suppose we fixed the price to the farmer at eighteen cents, the Government 
would have to be responsible for any loss?—A. Somebody would. 

Q. They would be perfectly willing to buy so long as they could sell at a profit, 
but as soon as they could not get a profit they would stop?—A. Surely. 


The CuatrMaNn: There is the reverse of that. The clamor throughout the country, 
to use that word, is against present prices, and we are faced with the question of 
endeavoring to make some suggestion. It is only necessary to read the daily press to 
see the variety of suggestions that the Government should do something, that the 
Government should fix a price that would have the effect of reducing the price by legis- 
lation or enactment of some description. Take butter for instance. Your butter fat 
is fifty cents a pound. Live hogs to the farmer are twenty cents. If the Government, 
by legislation, said you must sell your butter fat at forty cents, and your live hogs at 
sixteen cents 
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Mr. Nessirt: Then the farmer would stop. 

Mr. McCota: Then you would have to say that the manufacturer of agricultural 
implements should supply them with the necessary articles to produce the stuff at a 
much less cost than they are producing it at the present time. 

The Cuamman: I want to get from Mr. Matthews his opinion as to what the effect 
of that would be. 

Wirness: I do not think it is practicable, and I do not think it is wise. Take eggs. 
Next fall the British buyers are coming over here to clean up every egg in the country, 
By next November, or next winter, there will not be any eggs left in the country. That 
is the condition to-day. We have sold thousands of cases of eggs for shipment next 
November, and they will all be lifted out, and there won’t be any left. 

Q. What would your position be if the Government put an embargo on your eggs? 
—A. Well, there you are. What would the farmers say? 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. We are here as a Committee to inquire into the increased cost of living. Can 
you give the Committee any idea which would enable them to tell the Government that 
by adopting certain measures the consumers might get their food stuffs cheaper. Take 
your chief items, eggs, pork, and beef, is there any system in your mind by which the 
consumer might be able to get them cheaper than they are getting them to-day ?—A. I 
do not know. 

Q. You get into a vicious circle; everything contributes?—A. You cannot do it so 
jong as Europe is hungry and willing to pay the price. Put cattle on the Toronto 
market, and the drovers take them to Buffalo. It is the same with the hogs raised in 
Western Ontario. You cannot get the price down here. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. And if you keep the price down, they will stop producing iA. Yes. 
Mr. MoCore: It_all goes back to more production. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is your answer, increased production?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have evidence before us to show that the farmers cannot produce at a price 
less than they are producing to-day ?—A. It is all a question of when Europe will let up 
on buying. If Europe stopped buying to-morrow, the price would come down four or 

- five cents a pound. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. It is a kind of gambling game?—A. Always. 
Q. All the way through?—A. All the way through. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. O. W. Water: Called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your position is that of General Manager of the Swift Canadian Company!— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. In Ottawa ?—A. My home is in Toronto. 
Mr. W. E: Matthews. ] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Your head office for Canada is in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And as General Manager you have a general knowledge of the business ?—A. 
Yes. It is somewhat superficial; I do not know the details of it. 

Q. But you have a general knowledge of the manner in which the business is con- 
ducted?—A. I think I have. 

Q. And you exercise general control ?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. You are engaged in a general packing and food producing business?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Wholesale?—A. Wholesale, yes. 

Q. Have you any retail stores?—A. I think we have about three in British 
Columbia. We bought out the Prince Rupert Meat Company about a year and a half 
or two years ago, and they had seven or eight retail stores. We are disposing of these, 
and the last time I checked it, I think we had two or three left. But we are not 
retailers, and would not be retailers so long as we can dispose of the stores. ° 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are you the General Manager for the whole of Canada ?—A. I am Vice-President 
and General Manager for the Swift Canadian Company. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You say you have a few retail stores in Western Canada?’—A. We were forced 
into it in that way. We had some retail stores in Western Canada and we disposed of 
some of them. The others will be as soon as they are sold. They will be sold now. The 
last time I checked it, we had two or three. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. There is a press report that a number of American and Canadian packers are 
combining and amalgamating ?—A. I saw that in the papers. 

Q. Would that large amalgamation further affect the prices of foodstuffs in this 
country ?—A. I do not know, I am not sure what it will do. There is a combination 
of the smaller companies that they have reached in Canada. I do not see that it 
would affect anything very much. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does it affect your company in any way?—A. No, sir, my company is: not a 
party to it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Your firm is a large dealer in fresh meats?—A. We handle beef, pork, mutton. 
Q. Can you tell the Committee the practice that prevails say in Toronto, the 
methods of conducting a butcher business in the City of Toronto?—A. You mean a 


_ retail butcher ? 


Q. Yes?—A. I am not competent to say that. 

Q. Put it in another way. The majority of the retail butchers in Toronto buy 
their meat from an abattoir or packer, rather than slaughter their own meat?—A. 
The majority do, yes. 

; Q. And you, as one of the big packing concerns, naturally sell to the retail trade 
in Toronto a large amount of their stuff?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the prices you are charging at the present time 
ee the retail butcher in Toronto for front and hind quarters of prime beef ?—A. 

0, sir. 
Q. Then we cannot get very much information as to the spread in beef from you, 


can we? 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You do not know what you are charging to-day for beef ?—A. I cannot tell you 
exactly. 

Q. That is strange; you are the manager?—A. I know that we lost two dollars 
a hundred last week. I cannot tell you at what price it was sold because that covers 
a good deal of territory. Some one sells at a little more, and the combination showed 
two dollars minus. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that you lost money?—A. Lost money on last 
week’s sales, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I was taking Toronto?’—A. Toronto, Montreal and other places. 
Q. I was taking Toronto?—A. I think we lost money in the City of Toronto, but 
that is an estimate that I tried to draw out of my memory. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Did not the cattle market drop fifty cents or a dollar last week?—A. Yes, it 
dropped. 

Q. You would not drop your retail price before the market dropped?—A. Did you 
ever try to sell retail goods on a dropping market I think the cattleman bucks up 
immediately if there is a decline. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What would be the effect of our present system of merchandizing, whereby 
the retail butcher does not slaughter his own animals but sends them to the abattoir? 
Is that conducive to lower prices?—A. You mean does the abattoir slaughtering bring 
lower prices ? 

Q. Does the fact of the butcher dealing entirely with the abattoir conduce to 
lower prices?—A. Yes, that is the evolution that has taken place in the last forty 
years. It prevents the waste created by the local butcher in doing his slaughtering, 
and has made it impossible for him to compete in the business. If he paid the same 
price for cattle on the hook that we do, his beef would cost him more on the hook than 
we would have to pay for our beef. 

Q. Even allowing for a profit for you handling?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should he?—A. Because in the first place he has a great deal of waste 
He has all the products that he gets, that he cannot handle, because you have to have 
a volume of it in order to handle it. He takes his hides off. He is liable to have to 
sell them as cut hides, because they are cut and searred, and you as a tanner want to 
buy smooth leather, because you have got to sell smooth leather to the customer. So 
the retail man does not know how to take off hides, so that his hides represent a loss 
right there. 

Q. Your men become highly expert?—A. They have to be highly expert. Cut and 
scarred hides do not sell well, and there is a loss in hides to the small man enough to 
pay the freight on the slaughtered hides to the market point alone. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. The value of the by-product and the enhanced value of the hides the way you 
take them off more than compensates you for the killing charges?—A. Yes, 
Q. And you have your profit as a handler or jobber on HN meat before it 
reaches the retail butcher ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And your contention is that by the time it reaches the butcher, the butcher is 
buying cheaper than if he slaughtered his own animals?—A. Yes. 

Q. No question about that?—A. No question about it. That is the evolution upon 
which the business has been built in forty years from absolutely nothing to what it 
has got to. Swift and Company have developed a business of $1,250,000,000 distribu- 
tion sales last year. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Cold storage plays an important part?—A. Not in the beef business. 

Q. Cold storage does not affect the beef seriously?—A. No. 

Q. Do you herd beef to any large extent?—A. There is a period about the fall 
market, about October, starting maybe September, October, November and the early 
part of December, in which they clean up the herds, the breeding herds and the feeding 
herds, etc., and there is a considerable quantity of older cattle or cattle that are not 
feeding well, etc., that come to market. Some of these prime cattle come down, but 
they are not always the best fed cattle. They have to be marketed. Those cattle are 
bought and are cut into most desirable cuts whenever the market will absorb it and 
wherever it will absorb it. 

Q. Take a few classes of beef, take a prime steer, and some of these rather rough, 
not highly developed animals—you sell them to the retail man at a different price? 
A. Yes. 

Q. He does not make much discrimination in the price he sells them?—A. I would 
not be competent to speak for the retailer. I may be quite competent to talk for 
myself, but I would not talk for the other fellow. 

Q. As a matter of fact, that is where the consumer gets it?—-A. ‘There are some 
forty or fifty different grades of meat. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Is the butcher in the country able to ship in his cattle and get the beef back and 
make it pay?—A. It is done all over the country. There are always some people who 
do their local shipping and ship tke stuff to market, because they have done it before, 
the same as they keep hogs. You find hogs brought into Ottawa here. I have seen 
plenty of them on the market. The man would sell the dressed hog for the same price 
as he would get for live hogs because his product would be before him; still if the hog 
would only dress 72 or 73 per cent, he has lost that difference, besides the labour. 


_ By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If a man has four or five hogs it is a simple thing for him to kill them and put 
them on the sleigh. He would not have a car-load?—A. But he always has a neighbour 
who has perhaps four more, and perhaps a bunch of neighbours, and there is always 
some drover in the country who is specializing on that sort of thing. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The more farmers we have, the better it would be for the consumer. First of 
all, if this man sells his hog dressed at the same price as live-weight, somebody must 
get the benefit of that?—A. That may be true. . 

Q. Speaking of the wholesale marketing of beef, what you say I have no doubt is 
absolutely right, as to the economic value of the abattoir selling beef to the butcher. 


Has it any effect in restricting the competition at all? The fact that the whole retail 


supply of beef in Toronto, we will say, is in the hands of three or four firms. I am 
Just taking that proposition. Supposing that were the case, would it have any effect 
in keeping up the price to the butcher, who would be forced to buy from one of these 
four firms?—A. The first answer to that is that this is a perishable food product. It is 
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not like bar or pig iron. It has a limited number of days in which it can be marketed, 
and if you undertake to establish a trust in beef, you would have it hanging on your ~ 
hooks, and the flies would get at it, and you would lose about three cents a day, and 
you have to put it in the tank. Therefore, anything that would undertake to restrict 
the price of fresh meat would be rather a hazardous undertaking. ; 

Q. I do not understand your plant in Toronto, but I can speak with some knowl- 
edge of your plant in Edmonton, and from what I have seen of that plant, you could 
keep fresh, clean beef there six months without injuring the quality—A. You mean 
frozen. 

Q. Yes—A. Yes, I know, but you do not market frozen beef. 

Q. You have an ammonia plant there that freezes the beef in this weather?— 
A. This is a simple matter. Any body can freeze beef, because that is not very difficult. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. The price that they were paying in some sections on foot, would that not pick 
up Mr. Douglas’ point, that if we had more markets throughout the cold season of the 
‘year, the farmers would be ready to sell out their light beef and hogs without any 
restrictions. Last year there were restrictions by the Food Board, compelling every 
farmer to procure a license to dress and sell on the market any cattle that were not 
produced or grown by himself. If these restrictions were removed, and the markets 
were more numerous throughout the country, so that a small class of cattle could be 
slaughtered and sold by the ordinary butcher, I means the man who would know enough 
to dress and sell by the quarter, there would be more competition, and the consumer 
would get the benefit of it. If these restrictions were removed—they may be removed 
now, but they were in existence last winter—it might lead to more competition from 
that source?—A. JT do not think there is anything to prevent him doing it. 


Mr. Nessirr: There are no restrictions now. So far as our part of the country 
is concerned, the local butchers never stopped killing. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. While you think you lost two cents a pound last week, it does not follow that — 
that is your regular method of doing business. You make money?—A. We do not run 
a charitable institution. 

Q. You make money as a general rule?—A. We try to. 

Q. And yet your belief is that you are selling to the retail butcher at as close a 
margin as he could buy it if he went into the open market and slaughtered his own 
beef ?—A. We are selling it cheaper. 

Q. So that there is any undue profit, it must be after it leaves your hands?— 
A. We certainly do not feel that we are making an undue profit. We undertake to 
manipulate all the by-products to the highest possible market in the most scientific 
way, and to get everything out of it we can. Then we have to sell the beef on what- 
ever market it created by competition. The point I think you had in mind was that 
{there was no competition. 

Q. I was asking whether you thought it had had that effect2—A. I do not know 
that. If you really want competition that is the kind of business to go into. I can 
endorse it fully from that sandpoint. You will get all you want. 

Q. Take the City of Ottawa; you have a manager here ?—Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice in some of the invoices for the meats that we purchase for the 
restaurant where they deal with the Swift Canadian people, there is a price of forty- 
‘two cents a pound for a loin of beef, wholesale. Would you, in your judgment, take 
that as a high price, or as a moderate price?—A. I think that for some lines it would 
be mighty high, and I think that for other lines it would be low. There are about 
forty or fifty varieties of meat. For some you would pay higher; for some lower. 
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Q. Do you buy the whole fifty lines?—A. We buy everything that walks on 
feet, and we have to handle it to the point where we can get the most for it, where to 
deal. We try to find the highest possible market for that particular commodity. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. 'There is one point which I think is worth bringing out clearly, in connection 
with the packing business and the abattoir business, as it is carried on today. Your 
position is that the ordinary butcher cannot go out into the country and buy a steer 
from a farmer for the same price on the hoof as you would pay, that he can take that 
steer to his private slaughter house, slaughter him and do the best he can with him, and 
you can still beat him out and make a profit?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCoic: ‘That argument is alright provided the Swift people sell to the 
retailer at a fair price. He cannot buy a steer and take it into his slaughter house and 
sell it the same as this gentleman’s company can; but if the company puts on more 
profit, that is where the consumer gets the worst of it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The price that the butcher is paying to the abattoirs is less, is it not, than it 
would cost him, provided he bought the steer at the same price as you buy, and killed 
it himself, and made the best he could out of it?—A. Yes, not allowing anything for his 
labour or bother, he would be in the hole against the proposition every time. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. Do you sell on that basis? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You all sell to the retailer?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then there is competition between them?—A. I think so, it is a man’s game. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you meet and fix prices on beef ?—A. I never did in my life. 

Q. The packers do not meet and fix prices?—A. No, sir. We tell our salesmen of 
the branch houses what we would like to get for it, but we cannot fix a price. To fix a 
price you would have to tank your stuff, and we never do it. 

Q. In selling to the retailer, do the packers all quote the same price?—A. I do not 
know what the other packers quote, I only know what my own men ean sell at. 

Q. Do you ever have a conference to agree on a price on prime bacon or beef 
today or next week?—A. Let me answer that clearly. We never have a conference for 
that. I sometimes see a competitor, the same as I might see him on the market, and I 
say to him; I see you are giving away beef in certain localities and making it hard for 
aman to make money. I may pass a man in the cattle market and say that to him, and 
_ tell him that his salesmen are giving it away. With reference to a conference on prices, 
or agreeing, it is not done, I do not know anybody who does it. 

Q. It has not been done during the last three or four years?—A. No. sir. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. How many retailers are handling your goods?—A. I cannot tell you. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Twenty, thirty, forty or fifty ?—A. I would have to get my manager here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a manager here in Ottawa?—A. Yes, sir, for our Ottawa branch. 
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Q. And if we wish to call him, we can get him ?—A. He will tell you anything he 
is able to tell you. There is no secret in the business, and I do not want to seem to try 
to withhold anything, because I have not that in my mind at all. 

Q. You manufacture oleomargarine?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Before you leave the beef situation, you stated that you have not had any 
conferences. How do you strike the prices at the week-ends?—A. From the European 
markets, sometimes from the experience of last week. Sometimes our prices in com- 
petition are considerably higher than the market would indicate, and you have to keep 
your packing houses running. You cannot stop them unless you want to go out of 
business. That is not my ambition. So you have to walk out over the bridge, and hope 
for better conditions? Sometimes there is a profit in the hogs you are buying and 
everybody wants the last hog he can get. Then you wipe the profit out by competition. 
Sometimes the market on the other side drops five shillings or ten shillings and then 
you Gan see you are up against a stone wall and you back up. 

Q. A question was asked of Mr. Fox as to the rule in the months of November ‘and 
December as to whether at the time when the farmers have their obligations to meet, 
the price of hogs goes down. Have you any explanation in regard to that?—A. There 
are season runs on live stock that sometimes affect the receipts, and there are seasons 
on the market when a certain class of product is taking a little more than others. 

Q. You would not think that the producer was right in surmising that you were 
taking advantage of him about the time he has his obligations to meet?—A. I think 
he is. I would like to say that the packer’s position is rather a peculiar one. Some 
times even respectable gentlemen are seriously criticized because they are connected 
with it, due to the fact that we stand between the producer and the consumers, two 
very vital sides of it, to perform a very vital function. We have our side of it, and we 
do it fairly well, but both sides of the deal in this three-cornered business are abso- 
lutely vital. We cannot do business without the producer, or without the consumer. 
We must have production in order to maintain the volume, because without volume 
we would get lost on small margins. We must have a market for that product. We 


are just as vitally interested in paying to the producer the last dollar of value that we 


can see in it in order to get him to produce, and we are anxious to sell it to the con- 

‘sumer at a price that will encourage consumption, because without demand you are 
up a tree; you cannot do anything. Of course, naturally, this is where we get a lot of 
criticism. I think you get it in your territory, and I get it, too. The traveller goes 
into a territory to buy live stock. He dickers with a man selling the live stock. He 
thoroughly figures. He says: I would be glad to give it to you, but these packers, they 
wont pay me the price. He blames the packers, regardless of what he may make: The 
retailer is in the same box, and they blame it on the packers. Geographically, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, we are rather in a delicate position and get blamed by 
both sides. My conscience is clear that there is no commercial business done, no manu- 
facturing commercial busimess in the world that is done on a smaller margin of profit 
than the packing business, and no business—and I spent twenty-two years in the iron 
and steel business—no business takes as much risk in its operations as the packing 
industry. It will run for months in a hole. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is to say, the profit on the turn-over is smaller?—A. Smaller, yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you import Australian or New Zealand mutton ?—A. No, we do not import. 
We have bought a few cars this year. That was because there was a reasonable demand 
for it. Somebody wanted a little different from the Canadian mutton, so we bought a 
few cars. 
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- Q. Your Vancouver house does not handle any?—A. I think our branch house in 
Vancouver handled a few. 

Q. But not imported direct?—A. No, sir, we bought it from the importers who 


brought it in. There were a few. 
Q. Who were they, can you tell us?—A. I cannot tell you from my memory. 


Dy Mr, Reid: 
Q. Do you buy live stock in the Winnipeg market?—A. Yes, sir. 

: Q. Aud do you say there is no agreement between the packers ss to price?—A. Not 
to my knowledge. We have a manager at Winnipeg and we have one at Edmonton. The 
local condition in these markets is taken care of largely by the local manager. My oftice 
is the head of the company where the general policy and the details of the eastern 
business are taken care of, and not to my knowledge have we ever done anything like 
that. 

Q. You tell us that so far as you know, your company never agree with other 
companies buying stock in the Winnipeg market, as to price?—A. | have no knowledge. 
Q. I can tell you there is. I can tell you of a certain dealer, William Duncan; I 
have sold him cattle for years. He went to Winnipeg with a train load of as fine steers 
as were ever on the Winnipeg market for sale. He could not get his price. He had 
sufficient money to take the cattle there. He refused the offer which he got on the 
Winnipeg market. Then he shipped them to Toronto, but before the cattle reached 
Toronto, the offer which he had refused at Winnipeg was wired to Toronto, and it was 
bid on the Toronto market at the price he had refused at Winnipeg. He was a Scots- 
man. He met a buyer from New York in the Toronto market. This buyer asked him 
what he wanted. He told him his price. The buyer said: Your cattle are worth it, and 
the cattle were shipped to the States. There certainly is a combine there?—A. I think 
it would sound that way. I have no knowledge of it at all. 
~Q. I can get the facts of the case. I can produce the man before this Committee? 
—A, I can say to you that my man will buy cattle on the Toronto market at what he 
considers a fair price for them, that we can use them regardless of what might be 
the price in Kalamazoo or Egypt or any place else, and any bill that would be placed in 
Winnipeg would not govern him in any way or shape. Regardless of how it might look 
as a general principle, it would not govern. With reference to the New York situation, 
those of you who are familiar with the market conditions that we have been up against 
in the past or the past year and a half know that the British Government discriminated 
against Canadian beef, a dollar a hundred as against the States’ beef. After a long 
and bitter struggle we did get it down to thirty-six differential, and got the support of 

_ the Government officials here. Last month we got it still down to a flat basis with the 
United States’ market, and then the business stopped. That is that much for the dif- 
ference between the States’ values and the Canadian values. There is New York, or 
ference between the States’ values and the Canadian values. There is in New York, or 
the Jewish people who must live according to the Bible records, and so forth. The meat 

has to be killed and blessed in a certain way, and they only eat the fore-quarters. New 
York City is not made up of Americans; it is largely made up of foreigners and there 
is a fine market there for prime beef. We buy, sell and ship a great quantity of prime 
beef to go to New York because we cannot find in Canada an export market that would 
be equal to it. So, anything we cannot use in Canada we can ship to markets in the 
States. Sometimes other people can see more in a bunch of cattle than we can. The 
different buyers on the market will vary fifty cents a hundred on the same drove. One 
fellow thinks he can see more than the other fellow and when he gets the hice off anc 
on the hooks he sometimes finds he is light. So that your theory might sound as 
though there were some arrangements of that kind. I do not think there was. There 

_ Was a criticism of information being passed. No information of that kind came to us 

_ but if there was any information sent, it would come after the cattle would come, 
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but it would have absolutely no effect whatever on the shee we would pay for the load 
of cattle on our market. 

Q. This case is one of actual facts, and the information went by wire—preceded 
the cattle. There was an effort made to squeeze that man out of business?—A. That is 
so far from the general policy of our company that I could not believe it. We have no 
disposition whatever to squeeze anybody out of business, and never have, because the 
whole theory of the business is greater production and greater distribution. 


The CHAIRMAN: Was it the Canadian Swift Company that sent this wire? 


Mr Nessirr: Your man could not actually prove the facts. He would suspect 
these things. 


The CHAiRMAN: Could he come before us and give his evidence and state that this 
wire was sent, because it is very vital. 


Mr. Rew: He could make the statements I have made. 


The CHamrmMAN: Was there any more money paid for similar cattle in Winnipeg 


and Toronto at the time to anyone else? 
Mr. Rew: That I do not know. 


Witness: The price may have fluctuated, and it may have been lower or higher. 
Ordinarily cattle shipped to the eastern market average a little higher than the western 
market. 

Mr. Rem: His cattle went to New York. 


Witness: J have tried to explain that. There is a large amount of cattle that 
ordinarily would go to Toronto markets that have gone to Buffalo, because for a year 
and a half, or nearly a year and a half, the British Buying Commission paid a dollar 
hundred more for frozen beef at the seaboard in the United States than they would 
pay to the Canadian packer. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Why was that?—-A. I would like to have you tell me. J think J am a pretty 
fair salesman, and I could not accomplish anything, and we finally, after a long time, 
got a differential. You could ship down Canadian cattle, slaughter them in the States 
and freeze them, and get a dollar more than the Canadian cattle would bring. 

Q. Was there some reason for this difference in price?—A. The reason was they 
had received some very bad beef from Canada, and did not consider the Canadian beef 
as good as the States beef, and so they would not pay as much for it. 


Mr. Stevens: That has been adjusted in the last three months. The last cattle 
they bought was the December cattle, and since then we have been sweating blood— 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Did not the Canadian Government send some representative to take this matter 


up?—A. Yes. We in Canada had put away for the British Government, and for the — 


war proposition, and restricted consumption here in Canada, we had put away about 
40,000,000 pounds of beef, and that was held for the armies on the other side. They 
stopped buying. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The British Government were anxious to buy in large quantities and make it as 
uniform as possible. Would they not be able to purchase a larger quantity of a certain 


grade of beef there than you could in Canada?—A. Well, we could give them a pretty — 


large amount of it. 
Q. You could not supply them regularly, could you?—A. We could sell ten, fifteen 
or twenty million pounds a month. You would think that was a pretty large quantity- 
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"By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You could not pull the wool over their eyes as the Yankee could?—A. Well, 
J am a Yankee myself. 

_ Q. But you spent some time in Canaca?—A. I do not think that slowed me up 
any. I have learned a whole lot since I came to Canada. 

Q. And yet you cou!d net find the reason?—A. No, I could not find the reason, 
only prejudice against the situation. 

Q. Please state what is the gross amount of produce you had in the western 
storage house when the recent strike broke out.—A. I would not be able to tell you. 
You mean the amount of butter, eggs, cheese and poultry? 

Q. And meat?—A. Yes. You mean when the labour trouble recently arose? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes, that would be available. 

Q. How much?—A. If you take into account all the meat we have sold to the 
British Ministry of Food and to the Italian Government—we have been working night 
and day on that—and they are under contract with them now in Canada to supply 
probably 28 to 30 million pounds. 

Q. Are there many cold storages in Canada?—A. I do not know of any. 

Q. Have you ever heard of one called the Manitoba Cold Storage Company ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are you associated with that company at all?—A. We do a lot of business 
with them. 

Q. But you are not a shareholder and know nothing about their business ?—A. T 
would have to go to my secretary to see whether there was anything in regard to that. 

Q. I do not think you are?—A. Sometimes we have two dollars and a half in a 
thing that I do not know anything about or do not remember about. 


Mr. Drvutn: I would be very glad if we had summoned here the General Manager 
of the Manitoba Cold Storage Company, Limited, of Manitoba. The Vice-President 
and Managing Director is Mr. W. A. Black, of Montreal. We might be able to get 


him. Then there is Mr. J. D. Murray, of Hampstead, London, who is put down as 
manager. 


By Mr, Reid: 


Q. How do you account for the increasing number of fat cattle that are going 
over to the States every year; the number is on the increase?—A. It did decrease for 
a short time, did it not? The increase commenced when the discrimination was made 
against Canadian beef as against the States beef. 

Q. Last fall, according to the reports, there were large quantities sent over?—A. 
This discrinmation started back of that. Then they have a market in the United 
States where they take a better grade of cattle than the Canadian trade will take. The 
best breed of cattle were formerly exported out of Canada as live cattle. The heavy 
prime cattle were exported alive. When the export market did not warrant it avd the 
duty was taken off for live cattle into the States, it furnished a market in the eastern 

States for the prime cattle on the basis I have tried to describe. 
; Q. Are we to infer that the American buyer buys bigger numbers than the Cana- 
dian buyer?—A. It is a market for this prime cattle. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. For a few people?—A. It is pretty large. The kosher trade buys the fore- 
quarters of the beef. They do not buy the hind quarters, and they pay a much higher 
price for the fore-quarters than you could sell them at in Canada, or anywhere else 
except for the Jewish rites trade. It is a market that is peculiarly local. They have 
a trade of that kind in Chicago and in every large city, and you have a small trade in 
Montreal. Wherever you find that market, the buyer who is serving that trade has a 
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little bit the better of you in selling straight carcasses. For that reason he can buy 
and pay a higher price for this prime cattle. 


.. Mr. Rep: I am inclined to doubt that the Jews eat all the front quarters of our 
cattle that go to the States. If they do, it would be better to get the Jews here in 
Canada. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what would be the loss on live cattle shipped from 
Toronto to New York, the shrinkage and the cost of haulage?—A. That is a question 
that I should be able to answer, but just at this minute, I do not remember the freight. 
My livestock buyer would know it. 

Q. Give us it approximately ?—A. I should think off-hand, it would cost $1.95 
to $1.50. 

Q. A hundred?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Is your company interested in the P. Burns Company in the West?—A. 
No, sir. : 

Q. Not at all?#—A. No, sir. We have troubles enough of our own under our own 
name. There is one point that I wanted to clear up with reference to this storage 
proposition. You have heard that there were 40,000,000 pounds of beef in storage. 
When we put that away, a great part of it was inspected by the British Minister of 
Foods’ Inspector. We burlapped it under their instructions, and that was _ held. 
Feeling that we had a moral obligation, it was finally admitted by the English Goy- 
ernment that they must buy that stuff or find a market for it. We naturally have 
felt that that was the place to market it and that we could get probably the nearest 
cost of it by forcing that situation, and it has proven that we were right. But it 
has taken four months of strenuous work on everybody’s part, and we have not sold 
it all yet. There are probably seven and a half million pounds yet to be sold. That 
beef is all over Canada wherever there was cold storage plant available to take it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are just two questions I would like to ask Mr. Waller. The first is, apart 
from the quantities of beef or meats held for the British Government, in accordance 
with the statement you have just made, were there at any time, or are there now, very 
large quantities of meat products held in storage in Canada to your knowledge?—A. No, 
sir, not in our warehouse. Of course, I have no knowledge of the other warehouses. 

Q. The next point is that to sum up, in your judgment, while you say that the 
margin of net profit between what the producer is getting for meat and meat products, 
butter and so on, and what the consumer is paying, is as close as it can be brought 
under the present system of distribution?—A. So far as our products are concerned, 
that is the part of the buyer and the manufacturer and the general distributor, so far 
as my part of it is concerned, and so far as the margin of profit is concerned, it can- 
not be done and maintained at less than we do it. It cannot be done. If by any 
change or revolution you can reduce the cost of competition—well, there are no secrets 
in the packing business, because part of the game is to watch your competitor and if 
he has got anything you find that you haven’t got you are pretty sure to get it, and 
that reduction, whatever it may be, is immediately represented in the price you pay 
for live stock or the price at which you sell your products. 

Q. So that in a general way you say that this business has been carried on as 
near to cost price as it can be?—A. Yes, I am talking about the retail distribution and 
about the methods of reducing the cost of delivering your products on the market. 

Q. You are not dealing with the farmer?—A. Not with the producer or the 
retailer, but with the manufacturer and the distributor. 


[Mr. O. W. Waller.] 
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Q. When you speak of the meat held in cold storage for export purposes, would 
it be such meat or any great part of it that can be sold at a very small margin of profit 
on the Canadian market for food for the Canadian people?—A. I think any of that that 
we have in store now if you were to put that on the Canadian market against the 
Canadian sale that we have made you would have a loss of anywhere from $5 to BT 
on that. 

Q. That is in proportion to the profits you get on selling it on the British market ? 
—A. I would like that statement not to be published because we still have from 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds of beef to sell through the same channel. 

Q. Can that 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 pounds be sold to the Canadian public?—A. 
Not without very serious loss. 

Q. Not without a very serious loss as compared with the price you could get for 
it in England?—A. Yes. 

Q. But as compared with the producing price could it be a serious loss?—A. The 
present producing price of live cattle? 

Q. Yes, or the charge at which it went into cold storage, with the added cost of 
one and a half per cent?—A. It would be a loss at the figures I have stated. 

Q. It would be a loss anyway, you stated?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has it been in cold storage?—A. Some of it went in in October. 
There was a complaint about the accumulation, but it was for the Government we 
had accumulated so that we could ship some surplus to them in January, February, 
- March and April, and it was in that way the stock accumulated. 

Q. Did any of that meat go bad at all?—-A. A very small quantity. 

Q. And did you lose any of it?—A. No, we have not lost anything. I had a 
report that some of it was mouldy, but it was in an outside storage, and I have sent a 
man to investigate. None of it has gone bad in our own warehouse. 

Q. Is not your company the only big company that makes oleomargerine in 
Canada ?—A. No, we have competitors. 

Q. The Harris Abattoir Company is your competitor?’—A. Yes. 

Q. But I understand that you make more than all the rest put together?—A. I 
do not think so. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. What percentage of butter do you use in oleomargerine?—A. That depends 
upon the grade. 


Q. What percentage do you use on the highest grade?—A. In the highest grade 


of butter we put on the market you should have about 15 per cent of prime creamery 
butter. 


Q. You think that is about the highest percentage?—A. Yes. 


Committee adjourned. 


(Mr. O. W. Waller.] 
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Wepnespay, June 11, 1919. 


_The Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities of living met at 11 o’clock this.morning in the House of Commons Chamber, 


Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members Present:.Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, Hocken, 
McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Stevens, 
Sutherland, and Vien. 


The following communication was read and ordered to be placed on record. 


Petition from St. Andrews Church, Vancouver, B.C. 


Whereas: The unusual conditions prevailing throughout Canada caused by the 
world war have led to intense suffering amongst the people due to the high cost of 
\staple commodities. 

And whereas: Prices are increasing continually without any apparent warrant. 

And whereas there is a widespread conviction that these conditions exist owing 
to the control of markets by certain business interests. 

And whereas these conditions are creating a situation that seriously menaces the 
peace of all our communities. 

We the undersigned, members and adherents of the Presbyterian Church and the 
Presbytery of Westminister, British Columbia, respectfully petition the Government 
of Canada as follows: 

(1) To appoint a board with powers similar to the Railway Board to look into the 
‘vhole question of the high cost of living with a view to alleviating the present distress 
éand 

(2) That a substantial reduction in‘the price of staples be ordered at once pending 
adjustments by you later as a result of the investigation above requested. 


POF Box sso 
Montreal, June 9, 1919. 
Gro. B. NicHotson, Esq., M.P. 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Apropos “cost of living” inquiry now in session. Permit me to 
call attention to a case that came under my own observation. On 26 April last, 
The Montreal Dairy Company was selling butter to shopkeepers in Montreal] at 61 
cents a pound. The shopkeepers were retailing same butter at 75 cents a 
pound, a profit of 14 cents. In the case referred to the storekeeper purchased 
only 10 pounds. 


Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Segd.) M. M. CAMPBELL. 


 . 
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The OrairnmMan: I have taken the leave to writing to Mr. Campbell to ask him if 
he would be prepared to give information before the Committee. 

Mr. Stevens: The first clause of the conclusions in the petition is one that I wish 
to bring more strongly to the attention of the Committee at the first suitable opportun- 
ity. It is simply following the lines suggesed by Mr. O’Connor. I also suggested that 
we should appoint a sub-committee to go into Mr. O’Connor’s suggested court. I do 
not think we have treated the question with the degree of attention that it really merits, 
_ Mr. Doveras: I think we should have a secretary and an accountant appointed at 
once. 

The Cuamman: I have secured Mr. Bolton from the Department of Labour. I 
am advised that Mr. Cloutier will be ready to give his whole time -to the Committee if 
it is desired. I have given to Mr. Bolton copies of the evidence of the first four days. 

The following letter was read from H. Black, the mayor of Regina. 


Regina, June 10. 


Public meeting held here to-night unanimously desires to co-operate with com- 
mittee of Parliament appointed to investigate the high cost of necessaries of 
life. Resolution passed directing me to wire you for complete information as to 
provisions of orders in council, now in force for making investigations. In 
particular, who has authority to investigate? What is the extent of authority 4 
Who bears expense? Citizens anxious to have investigations conducted in such 
manner as will enable your committee to recommend prompt action by Parlia- 
ment to relieve impossible situation now felt by heads of families with small 
salaries. One meeting indicated ample evidence forthcoming. Give assur- 
ance of speedy action. 

(Sed.) Jal, ABUIVENOME 
Mayor. 

Mr. Doveias: What has been done in connection with the telegram? 

The Cratrman: Nothing has been done. The telegram has just come and is 
for the consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. Nespirr: I would suggest that you get Dr. McFall to instruct them as to 
that Order in Council and what steps his investigating commission takes. He certainly 
is investigating and apparently has got a lot of information together. 

Mr. Davis: And the machinery was provided by the Order in Council which 
allowed a committee to be appointed in every community to take up the question of the 
cost of living. 

Mr. Davinson: I don’t see how these people can proceed under that. 

Mr. Davis: Why not? 


Mr. Nespirr: They can appoint a commission of their own. 


The Cuairman: We cannot give them any authority to proceed unless they can 
“proceed under the Order in Council. 


Mr. Davis: If the Order in Council gives them authority, they can get sworn 
evidence under it. 

Mr..Dovetas: They can do the same thing that the municipality of Fort William 
is doing, collect sworn evidence unger the Order in Council. I should think My, Black 
would know that, 

Mr. Davis: Evidently he does not from the terms of his message. 

The Cuamrman: We will get Dr. McFall to give him full information. 

The CHAIRMAN : There is also a petition handed to us from Mr. Green from 


the Trail Reconstruction Board, very much along the lines of the others. 
(19 
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Mr. Davis: Before calling my witnesses—I don’t know whether I speak for any- 
body but myself—but I rather feel that we are wasting our time in this: That we _ 
have not anybody who is preparing any evidence along the lines that will be followed 
with witnesses. The Committee here is asking questions at large and not heading to 
any particular point. Now, we asked to have Mr. O’Connor brought here to cross- 
examine. It seems to me that some such preparation is necessary and that the 
members of the committee are not making that preparation. Indeed with our other 
work it is almost impossible, unless one or two of us are especially appointed and 
prepare our examinations as a lawyer would prepare them. If we had some one here 
charged to take up each witness and after consultation with the Committee, determine ; 
what was to be got out of him and prepare to shape up the evidence, then the mem- 
bers of the Committée would note anything that arises and add any questions. We 
would get our work in better shape. That is the criticism I would moe of the 
work of the committee so far. 


The Cuamman: The Department of Justice has advised that they cannot release 
Mr. O’Connor as he is engaged in the preparation of legislation to come before the 
House. At the suggestion of the Committee, I got into touch with Mr. Kelly and we 
cannot get him before next Monday. That is Mr. Kelly, of Kelly and Ball, Account- 
ants and Investigators. , 

Mr. Douctas: Will the accountant be in a position to cross-examine? 


The CuairMAN: Not to cross-examine. I think what Mr. Davis has in mind is to 
co-relate the evidence and to point out to the Committee the necessary facts to be 
brought out in cross-examination and in the examination of subsequent witnesses 
on the same subject. 


Mr. Davis: The point is rather this. Our aim is to find where the trouble is. 
Now, we are asking the witnesses questions at large as things occur to us but without 
adequate preparation. Somebody should prepare in advance what we are going to 
aim at with each witness, and be prepared to ask a series of questions to disclose that 4 
aim. Other things will arise which the Committee would ask at the end. But J think ; 
that the three or four lawyers on the Committee and the business men here know 
that with preparation we could get to the point more quickly. om 

Mr. Davinson: I have already put that forward. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned it at 
the initial meeting. If we had counsel, charged with the preliminary responsibility of 
examining witnesses, in a scientific and consecutive manner, it would be conductive 4 
to getting out the facts. Another difficulty of this haphazard way is that everyone — 
throws in questions as they may occur to him. The result is a lack of method in 
examination. A 

Mr. Dovatas: Is there anything further in regard to Mr. O’Connor? : 


The Cuamman: The Department of Justice advises that it is impossible to release 
Mr. O’Connor except occasionally. 


. 


Mr. Davis: That is useless to the Committee. We want someone who is here all 
the time. 

Mr. Stevens: In view of the fact that we have very little longer to proceed, I 
don’t think it would be possible to get a lawyer at this time. It would take him 
a week to get some knowledge of what we are driving at. I think the Committee itself 
can improve matters very much by each of us asking simple, straight questions with- 
out any elaboration and limiting the investigation to one point at a time, such for 
instance, as dairying matters and at other times, clothing and so forth. 


The CHarrMAN: I am not a lawyer and if it is thought wise in order to get the best 
out of the witnesses to engage counsel, I would have no hesitation in engaging counsel. 

Mr Nessirr: After all, Mr. Chairman, we are trying to get at the truth of the 
charges. I think so far as the witnesses have appeared before us, we have got the facts 
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pretty well, in so far as their different businesses are concerned. The evidence of the 
meat packers and the report of Dr. McFall were very similar. The object in getting 
manufacturers here is to find out what they charge to wholesalers and retailers and then 
what the retailer charges for the same goods. We are quite capable of judging what 
the spread should be ourselves, I think. 

Mr. Davipson: I think we are proceeding more satisfactorily than I thought 
would be possible without the adoption of the method I suggested. 

Mr. Davis:: To bring matters to a head I would move that we employ counsel. 


The CuammaNn: The order of reference gives us power so far as we are Concerned. 
Tf it is the wish of the Committee to employ counsel, the (Committee is authorized to 
“engage accountants and other necessary assistants.” 

Mr. Stevens: I don’t think you will ever get going again if you get a lawyer. It 
would take him a week to prepare. 

Mr. Davis: I certainly would not interrupt the sittings of the Committee, 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: There are three or four lawyers on the Committee. 


Mr. Davis: We have all got other interests and other work and our own business. 
I know so far as I am concerned, I am unable to make any preparations before coming 
here. It is just because we ask things as they occur to us that we have this haphazard 
method. 

Mr. Nespirt: Ihave been on many committees and once or twice we had solicitors, 
I am quite sure we had the expense of sealicitors for nothizeg. 


Mr. Douctas: There is one question I would like to raise here. Yesterday, in his 
evidence, Mr. Matthews stated that the cost of operating retail stores was from 16 to 18 
per cent on the turnover. The best store had a turnover of $160,000. To take his 
lowest figure of 16 per cent that makes an expenditure of doing business of $25,600. I 
confess it strikes me as a most outrageous cost. To get that evidence does not J think 
require a lawyer. We ought to get the manager of that store with a turnover of $160,000, 
and have him-here with his books to show why the expenses are $25,600. I think if the 
committee would work in this way and nothing were interjected, we should proceed 
better. You will find our records loaded up with interjections of different characters. 


The Cuamrman: There is simply this point. If we were in a position to take the 
Matthews-Blackwell firm and to go through them to the ultimate conclusion, from the 
process of their securing raw products through to the retail stores, and then go back to 
the next man, your idea is pretty correct. But the way we have started is to get the 
producing end of the vital food products, meat products, butter, and eges, and after we 
have found out, from a variety of witnesses, what these things are costing, we go to the 
retail trade. So far as that is concerned, I don’t believe where you had a lawyer or any- 
one else you would proceed on sounder lines. 


Mr. Dovctas: I think you are right. We have got a lot of information and up to 

this point we have done as well as we could do. I think perhaps in examining witnesses 

i the retail trade, we ought to bring in witnesses of a different character. For 

instance, while examining witnesses for the retail stores, we might bring in representa- 

tives of the Consumers League if there is such an institution in Ottawa, and to get 

their views as to the prices paid. Then you could have information from another 
retailer, perhaps, to follow up the lines of cross-examination. 


Motion by Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Sinclair, that the Committee should procure 
counsel, then submitted and declared lost. 
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Mr. W. C. Goon, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Good, what we are endeavouring to ascertain if we can 
Mr. Nespirr: What is Mr. Good’s official position ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any official position?—A. I have no official position at the present 
time. At the meeting of the United Farmers 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Then you are only representing yourself to-day ?—A. No, I was asked by the 
board to come instead of the president. Mr. Drury and myself are both official 
appointees of the board. 


Q. Then you are officially representing the United Farmers of Ontario?—A. Yes. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Good, what we are endeavouring to ascertain is the present price of 
vital food products, such as butter, eggs, beef, pork, pork products and cheese. I think 
that is the range of food products of which we are endeavouring to ascertain the price 
—the price that is at which the raw product is going into the hands of the wholesaler, 
what the farmer is getting for his produce, the relative value of that to-day as against 
what it was in pre-war days or in 1914 and 1915 before the sharp advance was taken, 
together with any suggestions we can get from you as to the means by which these 
prices can be reduced. That, I think, is a brief outline of what we are aiming at. 
Now, taking up first the question of butter—I think that is the line we have started 
with in each case—can you give the committee any information as.to the present 
prices prevailing throughout the country to the farmer for his butter or butter fats?— 
A. I am not in the dairying business, neither producing milk or butter, nor selling 
either and I am not in a position to give you these figures off-hand. I presume they 
vary from time to time and from place to place. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Do you produce butter yourself?—A. No, I have not produced butter for a 
good many years. I did at one time. 

Q. You do not farm yourself ¢—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What line?—A. I am in mixed farming, producing grain, beef, pork, and fruit. 
T used to produce milk or butter but the labour problem got so acute that I had to cut 
that out and the calves are milking the cows themselves. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. This now is a vital point in my judgment. You say to the committee that you, 
yourself, were in the business of producing butter or, in other words, of dairy farming, 
and that you ceased owing to labour difficulties?—A. That is the absolute truth. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is, it does not pay to produce butter on the farm with labour at the 
present cost ? 


The Cuamman: And the butter at its present value. 


The Wrirness: I would not do it again. I don’t think, gentlemen, it is possible 
to consider wholly the financial aspect. There are a great many farmers so placed 
that the hiring of help means an extra burden on the women in the house and the 
farmer, even if he does think that a particular line on the farm is proving advan- 
tageous to him, may forego it for the purpose of relieving his wife and family. 

{Mr. W. C. Good.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. We appreciate that. What we want to get is the financial end. We don’t 
want the sentimental?—A. It would be very difficult in view of the combination of 
motives to find that out. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Do you find beef producing more profitable ?—A. I do not know that it is finan- 
cially more profitable. But it is certainly more desirable from my point of view. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. What is a veal calf worth at six months old?—A. I don’t know at six months. 
It would hardly be veal at that age. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you make any butter for your own use?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long is it since you gave up dairy farming?—A. About five years. 

Q. Before then you did have a knowledge of dairy farming ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then with that personal knowledge of costs on the farm, would you say that 
dairy farming was or was not a profitable business with butter fats ranging at say fifty 
cents a pound?—A. I don’t think there is anything in it. I would not be at all tempted 
to go into it under present conditions. I don’t think I would do it at 75 cents a pound, 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You are quite satisfied to pay 60 or 65 cents a pound for your own butter ?— 
A. We don’t kick at all. Perhaps we use a little less of it. It is certainly more desir- 
able from my own point of view. So far as the price of butter production goes, I think 
more can be got from the official investigations as conducted by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Q. We have had that. We want to get the practical farmers point of view. 

The CHarrMan-:: -We want to get information from the man who is nearest to the 
producer. We want to get information as to whether producing. butter at present 
prices is a profitable or unprofitable business—A. You cannot get any more than a 
guess because few men keep very accyrate accounts of labour employed in a particular 
line. Very few farmers have the time or ability to keep accurate accounts of labour ¢ost- 


by Mr. Douglas: 

Q. In your neighbourhood, are farmers following your example?—A. The drift 
away from dairying has been very marked in my section except the few who have gone 
into it as a specialty for city trade and milking machines have taken the place of hand 
labour. There is a very marked movement in favour of specialization in the dairying 
line. 

Q. Would you say that the majority of farmers in your locality are purchasing 
their butter ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you believe that is one reason why butter has gone up?—A. Undoubtedly 
the demand is in excess of the supply. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. In the county of Brant, about three miles from Brant- 
ford. 


By Me MeCoig: 


Q. What price do you pay for butter?—A. The retail price is 60 cents for creamery 
butter. 
[Mr. W. C. Good.] 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do the United Farmers represent practically all the farmers of Ontario?—~A. 
_ We have a membership of over 30,000 at the present time. 5; 
Q. And you have a pretty intimate knowledge of their conferences ’—A. I think 
SO, yes. 
Q. Do you consider that the farmers, generally speaking, are receiving a fair 
return for their butter fat from the ereameries and also for their milk from the cheese 


factories?—A. I would answer that question by placing more dependence on the result 


of official investigations than on any observations I have made. 

Q. Your people would be quite satisfied with the reports of the official investiga- 
tors?—A. I would think so judging by reports as I have read them and looked into 
them. J think farmers generally are quite satisfied to accept them. I am not saying 
they are absolutely correct in every respect. But it seems to me that some such 
investigation would be of more value than the haphazard observations of individual 
farmers. "That is my impression. But it seems to me that you can infer a great deal 
from a general drift of a great mass of farmers from one line to another. If you find 
people abandoning dairying and going into grain growing, it probably indicates in a 
rough sort of way that grain growing is more profitable. It would be better evidence 
than any opinion of isolated farmers. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Then, in your judgment, they are going over from dairying because they don’t 
find it so profitable?—A. I am disposed to think that what Mr. Nesbitt called senti- 
mental reasons are also very powerful. 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. No matter what the reasons are, it makes a shortage of butter?—A. Yes, I have 
eut out a lot of lines on my farm in the last few years because there was no help avail- 
able during war time. When war broke out, there was a sudden stoppage of the help, 
and a man simply could not produce. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. When you speak of the manufacture of butter, you are largely considering the 
family help. You find it difficult to get help for your wife in the house, so the war 
would'not have much to do with that?—A. I think so. You are not depending 
upon female help for creameries. It is a question of getting cream to the creamery 
sufficiently soon in the hot weather. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q: What are you paying for butter fat in- Brantford?—A. I am not acquainted 
with prices at the present time. I have taken it at odd times during the last'two years. 
They pay a little more per pound for butter fat than they ‘get for butter. The margin 
they take in for the moisture the butter contains. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Do you think the creameries are making an undue profit?—A. I have no means 
of knowing it. I would not think they were. I have never made any investigation. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Do you think other branches of farming more profitable so that Fan can afford 
to pay sixty cents for butter?—A, I do in my own case. 

Q. What branches ‘of farming do you follow?—A. I am selling grain, nest. pork, 
and fruit. Iam not specializing in any one of those to the exclusion of the others. 
I have cut out poultry and the dairying end, and, to some extent, live stock, the pigs 
and the cattle. 
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By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. Do you find it necessary to have a certain amount of milk for the raising of 
hogs?—A. We have it only for the house and a little extra for the pigs. But I have 
not been raising my own pigs even at present high prices. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Do you finish your beef cattle?—A. Yes, I finish them. 


By Mr. Davis. 


Q. Do you see any indications of the labour situation bettering this year?—A. It 
is worse this year than it has ever been. I had a talk with Mr. Miller, an old friend 
of mine, who hasa Toronto agency. He said he had seven hundred applications which 
he could not fill. JI had an application in there for weeks and fortunately he did fill it 
at last with very good satisfaction to myself. But he told me he did not dare to adver- 
tise that he had any farm help at all. 


By Mr. McCovg: 


Q, I understood you to say a few minutes ago that it was hard on the women folks 
when you had hired help insufficient to do the work. Would the bill to provide Gov- 
ernment encouragement for housing be of assistance to married men on farms?—A. I 
am not disposed to look om that with very much favour. Most farmers who want to 

_ borrow money for house building can get it at fairly reasonable rates in Ontario. They 
might be induced to take the money provided by the Government at slightly lower rates. 
So far as my observation goes, there is a vast number of empty houses in the country 
which it is impossible to get anyone to'fill. The problem is to get anyone to live in the 
houses. 

Mr. McCoiag: The problem is the opposite in my section of the country. Married 
men would go into the country if accommodation were provided for them. 

The Wirnuss: I have an extra house myself and I find it a great advantage 
although I have it empty about half the time. It is not much easier to get married 
men than single men although, when you get him, a married man is likely to be steady 
and more desirable. It also relieves the household situation very much. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What wages are you paying?—A. I am paying on the profit sharing basis at 
the present time. I am probably paying about two-thirds and getting one-third myself. 

Q. Do you turn the management over?—A. I give him two-thirds for the privilege 
of helping me out, in order to have someone to carry on. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Can’t you get men on those ah Tt is hard enough. 


~ By Mr. Davis: 
Q. How many acres do you farm ?—A. 140. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean that you are giving to the workman two-thirds of the product of 
that farm ?—A. Last year I think I paid him more than that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. And wages?—A. Yes, I paid a bonus last year too. 
By Mr. Davis: 


Q. How much did you pay last year ?—A. $900 to a $1,000 for the year. 
Q. And he was boarding himself ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That was counting everything?—A. Yes, I paid him $600, house and supplies. 

Q. I would like to know what profit the witness makes on hogs at the present price 
say $20 a hundred?—A. I could not say that definitely because I have never kept 
accurate records in each particular line. I did one year keep track of certain crop in 
certain fields so as to estimate the cost of production in certain field crops. But I 
have never been in a position to carry on experimental work such as has been done at 
‘the experimental stations. But I can perhaps, in a rough way, answer it in this way: 
that the inducement to extend the hog business at 20 cents a pound has not been very 
preat to me. 

Q. That is to say 'there is not an undue profit at 20 cents?—A. It is not such an 
inducement that I am anxious to expand. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. What line do you think is the more profitable in the farming industry 7—A. I 
could not say because the different lines work in with one another and you cannot 
ispecity. . 


By Mr. Douglas: 


(. You have not extended in the production of pork. Have you extended in any 
other branch?—A. I don’t think so, except in fruit as the orchards grow larger. I 
have been in this position in the last few years; I have not dared to venture into any 
line for fear I might be paralyzed by a man quitting. One of 'the chief difficulties 
that the average farmer has been up against has been the difficulty of depending on 
a suitable supply of labour, and of getting labour worth its board not to speak of any- 
‘thing else. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Has it not been your experience or has it been your experience, that the price of 
stock generally rose with the price of feed?—A. Oh, yes, undoubtedly. 


By the Chairman e 


Q. Dealing with the question of pork as present prices are, and as present prices 
are for grain and hog feed, and with labour conditions as they are, can hog raising be 
:earried on profitably at $20 a hundred ?—A. The only answer to that is to see whether 
ithe farmers are extending or curtailing production. 

Q. Of course there are so many reasons why a man does, or does not do a certain 
thing ?—A. Those are the things which determine prices, I think. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You know what your investment is in the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell the committee what on a year’s operations is‘the return on your 
investment ?—A. I have not made an accurate estimate in the last few years. I did 
at one time. JI have made some estimates from the census figures covering Canadian 
agriculture as a whole. But I have noti made a very accurate estimate from my own 
business. : : 

Q. You don’t know 'from your own knowledge?—A. I have my accounts, but I 
have not posted them up nor taken series of ten years and averaged them up. You 
would need an average of ten years. ' ; 

Q. Have you the last five, the'last two years?—A. I know in a rough way. Last 
year I paid a man partly cash and partly bonus. I figured out that paying overhead 
charges and wages and interest on the'investment at 5 per cent I had not a cent left 
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for myself as wages. Of course I have done better than that on the average. Bute 
would say that, taking the ‘last 10 years, my returns have been very, very small. I 
don’t think you could attach so much importance to an individual farmer returns. 
There may be a reason for that. I might be a'very poor farmer. I think you would 
get the average returns from the official investigations. Mr. Leach at Guelph has 
conducted them. } 


By Mr. McCoig : 

Q. You have'not had to pay much income tax?—A. I never bothered with getting 
the papers. I knew I was not liable. 

Q. How many hogs'do you raise?—A. About 20. 

Q. How much beef cattle7—A. Probably about 20 or 25. 

Q. If you only handled 20 hogs, you are hardly well acquainted with the profits 
on that business. You are not what is known, in common language, as a “ hog man” ? 
—A. No, I am not. 

Q. You would not ask us to take your evidence as reliable?7—A. No, I don’t think 
I'would care to give any figures from my own experience as being very significant. 
I think the situation generally in the country is very apparent to all farmers, and 
should be to others. \ 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Those 25 beef ‘cattle, did you raise all of them?—A. No. 

Q. What proportion did you purchase?—A. Probably half of them. 

Q. Did you keep them a great length of time?—A. Some 6 months, some more, 
perhaps a year. 

Q. Were they breed beef?—A. Some breed, some nondescript. 

Q. What do'yrou consider the profits on those you kept for say a year?—A. I don’t 
know what you mean by that. I could not figure it out. There is a question of labour, 
deterioration of buildings, and so forth. : 

Q. You say you bought a number of those and kept them about a year. How much 
more would you ask for selling price than the purchasing price?—A. I bought in some 
at'8, 9, and 10 cents a pound and sold them at about probably an average of 13 cents, 
less than that some of them. It would be according to quality. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Did you put a good deal of increase on the weight ?—A. Eee not a 
great quantity, it would depend upon how long they were kept. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. That would prove very satisfactory, would it not—an increase in price of 4'or 
5 cents a pound?—A. I don’t think there is much in it. It is the line'of farming that 
aman can follow with a less suitable amount of labour. 

Q. As a matter of fact, can not a man finish cattle at an increased price 'of 3 
cents?—A. It depends a good deal on the kind: 

Q. On an increase of two cents?—A. I don’t ‘know about that. It would depend 
on a great many factors, on the price of feed, on the price of labour, on the kind of 
cattle you have'fleshed up. It would be rather rash to venture any conclusion. But it 
seems to me, if you will allow me to turn adrift from the line of thought, that this 
particular line of inquiry really does not get'us anywhere in regard to the cost of liv- 
ing. Farmers generally are not in a position—I can state this with great confidence— 
are not in a position to extend'their business and they are still being forced in a great 


Many ways to curtail their production. Now, under the circumstances, scarcity of 
food products is inevitable. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. We will come to that possibly in a few minutes. But this committee, and this 
Government, are being deluged with recommendations from all over the country that 
something should be done to reduce basic values, for the Government to do something 
forcibly to reduce present prices, and our aim is to get information that will lead us 


to a conclusion as to what effect that would have, for instance on the output. You 


have given us definite information as to the production of butter. Under present 
conditions, whether they are ideal or not, and with the present prices, I take it from 
you that your opinion is that the hog business is not very attractive?—A. No, I don’t 
think it is. There is nothing of special attraction in it. 

Q. That is from the financial standpoint. Coming to the question of beef, is the 
raising of beef cattle financially profitable or is it not at present prices?—A. This is 
one line of farming which has possibly witnessed some little expansion in Ontario 
particularly in some sections owing to the small amount of skilled labour which it is 
necessary to employ in that particular line. Some sections are given over now almost 
entirely to grassing. Jf a man can get a bunch of cheap cattle in the spring, he does 
not have to employ much labour. I take it that is one reason why that particular 
line of farming is expanding. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You don’t produce very much beef or pork. Do you sell much gran?—A. I 
have been selling quite a little. I sold some seed oats, oats and wheat. I was selling 
most of my wheat. It just depends on circumstances. 

Q. Do you consider it better to sell grain than to feed it?—A. It would depend 

Q. Do you sell fruit also?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that gives a good revenue?—A. It has not been. Just odd 
years I have done fairly well but, so far, the trees being young, it has not been a pay- 
ing line. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is that apples?—A. Yes. 

Q. For what ‘reason has it not been a paying line?—A. Largely because the trees 
are not bearing as yet. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have told us you raise a certain amount of cattle. Can you tell us what 
it costs to raise a steer up to two years old?—A. No, I could not. There would be a 
different amount for different animals. 

Q. But on the average?—A. It depends on the price of grain. It varies from 
time to time. 

Q. But within the last two years, the price of grain has run along the same level. 
This year rough grains are a little cheaper, but for two years there has not been much 
variation. Do you know what it costs to raise a steer within that period?—A. No, I 
don’t keep track of that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How do present day prices to the farmer for beef on the hoof and hogs on the 
hoof compare with prices prevailing five years ago?—A. I suppose they are practically 
double. I would think so, speaking off-hand. According to my recollection they are 
about double. Perhaps hogs are a little more than double. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Could you give us any idea as to what your returns were from fruit last year! 
and grain?—A.. I could by referring to my books, but I could not now because I have 


not my books with me. “i 
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By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Have you any rough idea?—A. J have. I sold apples. The gross income was 
between $600 and $700. 

Q. How much a barrel?—A. Varying amounts according to the variety and grade, 
and with that I would have to give the cost of attention to orchards, picking and pack- 
ing and shipping and so on. 

Q. How much do you get for your best apples?—A. I got about $5.50 a barrel for 
the number one Spies. 

Q. In the orchard ?—A. No, f.o.b. Brantford. That includes the barrel and every- 
thing after the apples have been picked and packed. That was about the price pre- 
yailing for number one Spies last year. 

Q. What do your barrels cost now#—A. They cost last year about 90 cents apiece. 

_ Q. What was the previous price?—A. We used to get them a few years ago for 
about 40 to 50 cents. 

Q. That is an increase of over one hundred per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. In picking these apples do you have to hire help to put them into the barrels? 
—A. Yes. I hired practically all the help. J had to board it in the house, too. 

Q. What do you estimate the cost of picking, per barrel?—A. I think it runs about 
50 cents. 

Q. That is $1.40 for barrel and picking, leaving $4.10 for the apples. Would you 

consider that profitable27—A. On number one Spies it would be very satisfactory. 

Q. What was the lowest price you got for apples?—A. I think between $2 and $8. 
That would. be for some of number twos of varieties not so popular, something like 
number two Ontario Bell Flower. 

Q. Is your percentage of number two and three very small?—A. It has varied 
very much from year to year. 

Q. What was it last year?—A. I think the percentage of number one was probably 
about one-half. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. How many acres of orchard have you got?—A. About five. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You say it cost 50 cents for packing and picking?—A. No, for picking alone. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. If you had five acres of orchard, and you got something like $600 altogether, 
you would get about $100 an acre on your land?—A. Yes, or six acres. But some of 
the trees are just coming into bearing. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You don’t mean to say that it cost 50 cents a barrel. How many barrels can 
a man pick a day?—A. I have forgotten how many a man picked. Last year I had 
two men working, and they picked twenty or thirty a day. 


By Mr. Douglas: . 

Q. That would be $5 a day for each of them?—A. $4 a day, I think, each of them 
had with their board. 

Q. What is your theory as to how conditions may be improved?—A. There is one 
very definite suggestion which I think everybody should bear in mind, that is the 
development of a co-operative movement as one of the great means whereby the cost 
of living can be cut down. There is one organization in Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, 
_ which is in the retail business and has reduced the costs of distribution so much by 
_ economical methods of handling that they are doing business on a large scale. They 
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have cut down the cost of living twelve per cent. Anyway they are giving that pres 7 


of rebate in purchasers’ dividends. 

Q. What does it cost them to do busisess? 

Mr. Nesrirr: We can get them here. 

The Wirness: Speaking with some knowledge of the facts in Great Britain, from 
the development of the co-operative movement there I am satisfied that it is one of the 
great means whereby the cost of living can be reduced. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Is there any sort of descrimination by wholesalers against the co-operative 
movement ?—A. There has been from time to time. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the co-operative movement?—A. Yes, 
I have been connected with it several years. 

Q. Can you give the committee any personal, accurate information ?—A. It would 
take a long time. 

Q. What I mean is this. You have mentioned the case in Cape Breton but we can 
get that. What we would like to know is your own definite information?—A. I am 
connected with a farmers’ co-operative society in the County of Brant. We have been 


operating only a little more than a year, doing business on a smal] scale. The business 


is very encouraging, so far, but we are not making anything like the dividend these 
people are making in Cape Breton. Our business is on a small scale. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Is that in purchasing or selling ?—A. Both. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. You said there was some discrimination by wholesalers—A. I am not prepared 
to specify but I have noticed one case. I was engaged some years ago in the farmers 
co-operative company’s headquarters in Toronto. J know we had trouble from time 
to time in making connections with several parties. There was an antagonism on the 
part of mercantile classes against the co-operative movement. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. As a man of experience in the co-operative movement would you consider 'the 
establishment of a court of commerce on lines similar to the Railway Commission to 
hear complaints as ‘desirable?7—A. I have not considered that question. Whether or 
not it would be a good thing, 1 am not prepared to say. 

Q. In your experience, do you ever feel you would like to have some authority to 
appeal to get justice? 

Mr. McCorc: Suppose you wanted to buy a quantity of something from some 
manufacturers and they refused, on account of your belonging to the United Farmers, 


to let you have it, you could bring a grievance before that body which could order the 


sale on the same prices as to anyone else. 

The Witness: There should be somebody to whom matters of that kind can be 
referred. Whether it should be a separate court, I am not prepared to say. I have 
been under the impression that there is such a body at the present time. If they were 
disposed to act, probably the department of Justice could secure justice. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. In the case of the Co-operative Institution you are connected with, what do 
you handle?—A. A,good many different kinds of farming supplies. 
Q. Feed supplies?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. W. C. Good.) 
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: +4) In bulk?—A. In bulk. 
Q. In broken packages?—A. Not to any great extent. 


i By Mr. N esbitt: 
Q. Do you buy feeds?—A. Yes. < 
By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You find it is to your advantage to buy that way?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—A. I don’t think our saving at the present time is very much 


except that we have been buying at a little better prices than we have been paying at 


the ordinary retail store. We have been meeting the expenses of management and also 


_ putting a little to the kit each year. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have you any statement?—A. Yes, we have a balance sheet every six months. 
Q. Would you file the statement ?—A. Yes, I would be very glad to, but I think, if 


you want any statements as to the benefits of co-operation it would be better to apply to 
the Secretary of the Co-operative Union of Canada. 


Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. George Keen of Brantford. If you were to ask him for 
information on that particular point, he would be able to supply you with all informa- 
tion available. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you dispose of farm produce to wholesalers or retailers . It goes 
variously according to circumstances. Some goes to retailers. Some is shipped out. 
I have been selling quite a little bit of stuff through our own co-operative society in 
the way of grain. All our seed oats were shipped out West through the co-operative 
society. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you sell cattle and hogs through the co-operative society?—A. No, not 
myself. But it is done. In Ontario our supply is largely taken by local traders. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact you have a representative on the Toronto stock yards ?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. And you have a balance sheet of your own special company ?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You were’referring to your crops. You said you had kept an account of produc- 
ing grains?—A. I kept an account of production for three years. 

Q. What was the cost a bushel?—A. I think the labour cost was 17 cents a bushel 
for oats. 

Q. Are you able to give the total cost?—A. No, that would have to include over- 
head, rent on land and so on. That was a good many years ago, before the war. One 
other point in addition to the co- operative movement and that is in connection with the 


- tariff. The farmers feel very much convinced that the imposition of customs duties is 
_ one of the great causes of the high cost of living. Of course it affects our business in 


mcreasing our cost of production, hindering us in every way. It also directly affects 
the retail cost of foods. : 
By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Have you had any experience of oleomargarine?—A. We have used a little of 
it in the house, not very much. * 


Q. Has it proved satisfactory ?—A. No, I don’t care for it. 
Q. Do you favour permitting it to come into the country?—A. Yes, I do person- 
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Q. And suppose you have butter used in the manufacture of it and it is put on the 
market ?—A. My own feeling has been this: Providing you can prevent any fraud B " 
connection with the sale of oleomargarine, it ought to be permitted. . 

Q. Do you consider it is legitimate business to take cotton seed oil and tallow A 
butter and turn it over to deceive the palate of the public. Do you consider that legi- 
timate?—A. I consider it is legitimate, so long as they know what it is. 


Mr. E. C. Drury, ealled, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you a practical farmer yourself ?—A. I do nothing else. 

Q. In what line? A. I am what you would call a general farmer. I produce beef, 
cream, pork, and ship the products and some wheat. 

Q. You are in the dairy business then?—A. I produce cream, yes. 

Q. You sell it to the dairies?—A. I sell it to the Farmers’ Dairy Company, Toronto. 

Q. What are the present prices of butter fats?—A. 66 cents for the winter, I think, 
62 cents for the summer. That is sweet cream. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is that laid down, or do you pay express?—-A. They pay express eeu ways. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. That is sold fresh?—A. It is not made into butter. The price is a little higher 
than the sour cream price. It is a special contract. Jt is used for the table and ice 
cream. It requires special care. 

Q. Is it bottled?—A. No, I send it in 8 gallon cans. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your present price is about 60 cents?—A. 62 cents. I could not say definitely, 
T have not yet had the first cheque. 
Q. With this price prevailing, is the production of cream a profitable business ?— 
A. Well, I think there, is a profit, not a very large profit. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What does the Farmer’s Dairy Company do with it?—A. They sell it to the 
city trade and sell it to the restaurants for ice cream. 
Q. In a wholesale way ?—A. Wholesale and retail. 
Q. Do they not manufacture butter?-A. Not from the cream I am sending, from 
sour cream. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know at what they are selling that butter?—A. You had better get that 
from a city consumer, I don’t know. I don’t buy it. / 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you know what that cream costs you to produce?—A. No, you would 
require an expert to figure it out. It would be very difficult to figure out except on the 
farm. One line works in another. For your information of costs you had better go to 
agricultural experts. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You have confidence in their figures?—A. Yes. 
[Mra C. Druryed 
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-Q. We have had them here. We are anxious to get information from a practica] 
man such as you are?—A. If a farmer did that he would not have time to do much else. 
Q. Producing cream at the price you have given would be a reasonably profitable 
business?—A. If I were figuring on profit alone I don’t know that I would produce 


cream. 


By Mr. N. esbitt : 


Q. You have skim milk and you have manure from the feed and you put your 
farm into a first class state?—-A. Those factors are I think, the ones that determine the 
need to keep on supplying. It was the primary factor of the cream, if I may so 
express it, but the secondary factor. 

Q. You mean it was the immediate profit from the selling of cream with all the 
surrounding factors?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the purchase price today for butter fats as compared with 1914?—A. I 
cannot tell you definitely. 
Q. Approximately, what has been: the increase?—A. The price has been going up 
for a number of years, I think ante-dating 1914 and 1915. We did ship I think for 32 
cents summer price and there was a gradual rise to present prices. I think in 1915 we 
_ were getting about 40 cents. ° 
Q. It is up to 62 cents now?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was the statement made by Mr. Good that labour costs had advanced about 
100 per cent approximately right?—A. It is approximately right. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you contract with the Dairy Company for six months’ purchase?—A. 
There is no formal contract, but it is understood what the prices will be. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What method could you suggest for reducing production costs? Can it be 
done with the present price of labour ?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. How does the present price of labour compare with what it was prior to the 
war?—A. I am paying now, I think, two men—one a day man, not a first class man—I 
am paying $2.50 a day to him and to the other $55 a month. I am also keeping a horse 
for him. 

Q. For his disposal?—A. It is his own horse. I feed him. Before the war a man 
was paid I think about $33 a month, an equally good man. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Does the man at $2.50 a day board himself?—A. He boards himself. 

Q. Supposing there were prices fixed on milk and cream, lower than present prices, 
would you continue in the business?—A. I don’t think I would. I don’t think I could 
unless I took out some other department. 

Q. That is an important point in my mind. Do you think it would be of advantage 
im a country, in the way of continuing production and lowering the cost of living, to 
bave a reduced fixed price?—A. No, I know that what Mr. Good said is pretty true, 


; that men are going out of the dairy business because it does not pay—some who were 
Specialists. 


+ 
a 


a 


Q. And the present prices are absolutely necessary to maintain production?—A. 


- I don’t think they are enough to maintain production. 
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By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. What would you suggest could be done in this matter ?—A. I would start with | 
the vicious cirele at the other end and lower the tariff. For instance, take a man with a 


a gross income of $2,000. I think 


Mr. Davmson: You don’t think you are in a position to decide on costs of pro- a 


duction, but you think you are in a position to decide the application of the tariff. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would you favour the removal of the tariff on butter and dairy products so that 
we could import large quantities?—A. That is the attitude of our farmers’ organiz- 
ations. They don’t ask others to do what they are not willing to do themselves. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Would the price of butter be affected?—A. I don’t think it would be affected 
at all. We are still exporting. 
Q. Do you think a reduction of duty on other things would not affect the prices? 
—A. No, the situation is entirely different. 
My. SutHertannD: The conditions are not normal. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. You know the butter business but you don’t know other businesses.—A. I know 
some of them. I read that the Dominion Textile Company was making large profits; 
and it was stated in a Parliamentary Blue Book that the stock was ten per cent solids 
and ninety per cent water. 


By Mr. McOoig: 
Q. What do you read?—A. That their dividends were fifty-four per cent for last 
year. 
Q. Thirty-two per cent?—A. Thirty-two, was it. 
Q. Where did you read that?—A. In the Farm and Dairy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In regard to beef on the hoof and hogs, would your opinion be same respect- 
ing prices in this connection as it is in regard to cream and butter fats?—Yes, I think 
you could not safely reduce any prices. My proof of it would be this: That in spite of 
the present high prices, our help is leaving us and the farm population is leaving us. 
We are not holding our own. 


_ By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Another point linking up with what I asked a moment ago about fixing prices. 


There is a widespread clamour for the Government to prohibit export of dairy pro- 


ducts and meats. Do you favour that?—A. Absolutely no. 

Q. Do you think it is in the best interests of the country to maintain our export 
trade?—A. I don’t see how you are going to live six months if you prohibit it. If 
you place the farming population at the mercy of the consuming public in this country 


Q. It would be disastrous in your opinion ?—A. Disastrous absolutely. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Cae 


Q. In other words, we want more production and that would discourage itz— 


A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know the cost of raising a steer or heifer to two years?—A. Only 


approximately. 
Q. Roughly ?—A. I would not like to depend on my memory. I could if I had_ 


had the material prepared. J got very short notice. I had no material except such a3 — 
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By Mr. Sinclair: © 
Q. What, in your opinion is the reason why farm labour goes to other occupations ? 
Ts it on account of wages?—A. On account of wages, yes. 
Q. Why is the farmer not able to pay wages?—A. Because he would not have 
nothing left for himself with the present prices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is a new idea which Mr. Good suggested as a division of profits. Have 
you tried it?—A. I have never tried it. I prefer to keep my own business more closely 
in touch than that. 


By Mr. Douglas : 
Q. How many hours does a man at $2.50 work?—A. 10 hours. 
Q. That is 25 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
he - My. Davis: In my own town I cannot get a choreman at 40 cents an hour. 

My. Nespirr: And there is the temptation of the town, white lights, moving 
pictures, getting off at certain hours. 

The Wiryess: Shorter hours and I think the attractions have something to do with 
it. Last winter just before the annual convention of the United Farmers, I was pre- 
__ paring a speech and I talked with the two men working with me. I asked one of them 
e why he was on the farm and he said to me “ Well, I guess it is because I like the 
; work.” My impression is that men remain because they have a special liking for the 


work and will take less for it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
- Q. This man at $2.50, is he a fairly good workman?—A. He is not skilled in all 
the work. : 
Q. What nationality is he?—A. A Canadian of English extraction. 

. Q. Was he always accustomed to farm work?—A. No. He had been a tinsmith in 
Be town. 

: Q. Is the ten hour day, a rule?—A. It is not for the farmer himself by any means. 
As for the man, it depends on the man. Some men accept it and some don’t. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. What lines are you in besides dairying?—A. [I raise a certain amount of pork 
_ Traise beef. 
— -Q. Do you do any grain farming ?—A. Wheat only. 
Q. How many acres?—A. I have 250. About 130 are under the plough. The 
'_- rest are under pasture. 


By the Chairman: 


» Q. What would be the gross value of the products of your farm for 1918?—A., 
_ Usold $5,600 of farm produce last year. That is roughly. I speak from memory. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ‘ 


Q. What, roughly, are the expenses of operation?—A. My expenses roughly includ- 
ng maintenance, management, the wages of two men and what you would call the 
unning expenses of the farm brought my income down to $3,000. 

Q. Without counting any charge for yourself?—A. Without counting any charge 
or myself at all. That does not include insurance, business risks and taxes. I figure 
hey would bring it down to about $2,300 for myself. It did not include domestic 
[Mr. E. C. Drury.] 
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help, just farm help.. I think putting it modestly the farm would sell is sath " 
I have about $7,500 worth of stock. That would be about $25,000 invested. Put tha 
at 5 per cent and $2,300 is what I got for wages. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You put in all your time?—A. Yes, I worked myself, as hard as I could go. 
Mr. SurHerLanp: J guess you are about right. 


7 
By the Chairman: 

Q. Now coming to the question of tariff, in the cost of producing that $5,600 
worth of farm produce, how much would you charge against tariff?—A. That is very 
hard to say. My own impression is that the tariff charge would work in on my retail 
prices, on what I paid for what I bought because it is increasing the cost of living 
of everybody, including my own cost of living. Families are taxed—the salary of 
our minister—it works in on everything. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But the tariff has nothing to do with the salary of a parson ?—A. T think it has. 
I want free trade on the manufactured goods. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do, you think you can reduce the salary of a parson with free trade?—A. 
Undoubtedly, I think. I suppose our parson probably spends $130 a year on shoes. 
The duty on shoes— 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. How many- of a family has he?7—A. He has five of a ae 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. $180 is too much altogether. What salary does he get?—A. About $1,300. ; 

Q. Your opinion is that the American manufacturer could bring in goods here — 
and undersell the Canadian manufacturer ?—A. And the English manufacturer. 

Q. And that would result in a large number of manufacturing industries in 
Toronto say, going out of business?—A. J am not prepared always to admit that. 

Q. It is a pretty fair assumption?—A. J made this statement at Brantford the 
other day, that I would like to see a thorough-going investigation such as was con- | 
ducted in 1909 for the Dominion Textile Company. 


By Mr, Davidson: 


Q. You think that should precede a tariff change?—A. I think it would bring 
about a tariff change. If we had an investigation, the tariff would not have a leg 
to stand on. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


(. As a matter of fact the question of an investigation is before Parliament. 
Announcement has been made by the Finance Minister that investigations will be 
hela. You are getting 62 cents to-day for cream. Is it not due to the fact that 
large numbers of people in Toronto are demanding eream?—A. I don’t think so par- 
ticularly. I know that the cream supply of Toronto has been affected by the shipping i 
of cream across the line. I might not sell sweet cream but I would sell it in some 
form. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. If you followed out the argument to its ultimate conclusion and the removal. 

of tariffs did involve the destruction of industries, then you would have to ship your — 
cream to the other side of the line and build up their cities?—A. There is a big “if”. 
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ENDIX No. 7 

By Mr. Stevens: 
~Q. You say the abolition of the tariff would mean a reduction in the cost of 
fiving }_A. Absolutely. 
- Q. Then you would imply in the recuction of the price of farm produce /—A. 
‘J think you would find that the price would automatically be reduced. The farmer 
_ does not have his income increased by the tariff system because he finds his markets 
in the world market and the prices are set in the world market. At the same time 
the farmer finds two conditions against him. The tariff increases the cost of what 
he himself buys because it gets after him as a consumer as it gets after the lawyer, 
the baker and everybody else; and it gets after him as a purchaser of machinery and 
supplies anc’ he cannot levy it on the other classes. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Why does it not affect other purchasers of supplies/—A. Because they get 
out on the other end. 

Q. You say that the price of your produce is ruled by the export price?—A. Not 

of my lines. 
Q. And not by the cost of production?—A. That is right. 
Q. The cost of production does not regulate the price of farm produce?—A. Not 

sto a very large extent. 
; - Q. How would reduction in the tariff result in nee the cost of farm produce 
to the Canadian consumer ?—A. I think it would affect you in two ways. You would - 
have a much larger volume of farm produce perhaps and that would naturally tend to 
_ keep the market lower. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Would that tend to keep the export market lower ?—A. It would ultimately. 
Tf you examine world conditions at the present time you will find that the same 
__ conditions prevail in the Unitej States and perhaps in some of the European countries. 


q By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. In England?—A. In England. There you put the landlord in place of the 
’ . tariff and you have got the source of the trouble. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 1 


Q. If you are taxed so much for a cart, or a horse, or a plough and so much for 
everything else, would it not amount to a tariff7—A. What do you mean by a tax? 

Q. That is the way they tax you over there. That is what they call free trade? 
The Witness: No I don’t think it is the same way by any means. I don’t think 
I would object to paying a tariff tax if it went into the Dominion Treasury, but I 
object to paying if it goes into the pockets of the other fellow. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would it not be fair for you to estimate how much you pay on a plough, 
the life of the plough, how much on a binder, the life of the binder, and how much 
on your clothing, your boots and shoes and what your additional cost is as the result 
of the tariff?7—A. I think that could be done. 

Q. You could do it; and it would be fair to give that as the additional cost to 
the farmer ?—A. I tints so. 

The Cuamman: I am anxious to find out just how much the cost of producing 

5,600 worth of farm produce is chargeable against the tariff. I think we can get the 
- information. 
Mr. Goop (the previous witness): I would like to know whether in this inquiry 
_ you are going: to look into the speculative advance in real estate. 
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Mr. Daviwwson: We intend to go into that. That is one of the big questions wh 
ought to be investigated. ‘ 
* 


The Committee then adjourned until four o’clock this afternoon. 


ss | : . i f ay RE 
Lhe Committee resumed at 4.25 p.m., the Chairman, Mr, Nicholson, presiding. — 


My. Drury, examination continued. 


By Mr. Stevens: * ‘ 

Q. Have you any idea of the average assessed value of the farms in the country, — 
say a hundred-acre or a hundred and fifty-acre farm?—A. I have not. ; 

Q. What is the assessment locally, by way of illustration ?—A. In my own neigh- : 
bourhood you mean? The assessment as to the total value or the proportion of the 
assessment as compared with the total value? . 

Q. No, the assessment of your farm?—A. In our township by ey: consent for’ 
years they have been practising the single tax, assessing the land value. My own 
farm is assessed at $8,600 on 250 acres. : 

- a 
By Mr. Nesbitt: L : re 

Q. You are assessed very low/—A. There is a very low assessment. There isa 

{acit agreement to ignore the improved value among the people in my own township. — 
By Mr. Stevens: ; : 

Q. That is less than $30 per acre. What is the value of your farm?—A. The } 
selling value? 3 

Q. You told us it was $18,000/—A. That was amrived at in this way that that 
was the value of a neighbour’s farm which was sofas year, a two hundred-acre 
faem just across the road from mine. 


de you ete it on the ee value or on ae valuation you have made?—A. : do a 
not allow interest in that statement I gave you this morning at all, but the $2,300 ; 
I did not give it to include interest on investment or my own wages. There was 
no investment on that. , ee 
Q. That is the total you would give as a business man, wages too?—A. Yes, , 
Q. Then there is just one more question, in regard to taxation. Would you favour — 
the imposition of a straight land tax throughout the whole country ?—A. I -would 
favour the imposition of a tax-on unimproved land@ value. At present the tendency 
is to tax the man on his improvements. We not only tax him municipally but we — 
showed that the local Government taxes him. At the present time the man who escapes ~ 
taxation is the man that does nothing. ‘ \ 
Q. Taking your farm as a typical case do you object to a one per cent separate 
land tax?—A. I would not if I were relieved of the other ordinary tax. i 
Q. Have you any knowledge of that being generally acceptable?—A. It is part 
of the platform of the United Farmers of Ontario, which was adopted unanimously at — 
the last convention. I think that is the general acceptance of the term at the present — 
time. j 


By the Chairman: 
Q. All other taxes being eliminated except the direct tax on land?—A, That is . 


the ultimate object. ae 
Q. There would be no other tax than that?—A. No, no. TI think you mis- 
understood the platform of the United Farmers, and the Council of Agriculture. Tt q 
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ot anticipated that there will be any sudden change even in the ordinary taxes, 
e will be a substantial reduction, but it will be gradual. It also includes besides 
land tax indicated a heritage tax, the idea being actually to stop taxing produc- 


eee By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That platform is to tax unoccupied land?—A. No, beg pardon, to tax the unim- 


es 


By Mr. Douglas: 
~Q. That is the way it is worded?—A. Have you our copy or have you a copy 
that is being circulated by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, because there 
is a difference. 
Q. No, the report of the Farmers’ Meeting -in the West, and it is a tax on 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Your interpretation of unimproved land value would be to impose a tax on the 

land?—A. No, for instance, take the cost of my own farm, it would have a certain 

annual value, what it would sell for without improvement if it were lying in its 

natural state, 

ig Q. As bushland?—A. No, no, bushland means the bush. 

5 Q. You mean clear land, without artificial improvements ?—A. I mean clear land, 
without artificial improvements, the unimproved land value. It takes into account 

the situation of the land. 


By Mr. Stevens: Bi 
Q. Out West “ Unimproved Land” has a different interpretation ?—A. Mr. Crerar 
was taking that up when I left the Chamber. I think his interpretation agrees with 
mine—not a tax on unimproved land, but a tax on unimproved land value. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. You said that the total value of goods purchased on your farm was $6,500?—A. 
_ Yes, that was last year. 
Q. You also stated to the Committee that in your judgment a very marked decrease 


oun the cost of living would result from the removal of the tariff, the customs tax on 
; goods imported’into Canada ?—A. Yes. 


, _ Q. And that is the point we want to get at. You stated that the value of the land 
_ was $18,000; and stock and equipment $7,0002—A. Yes. 
é Q. What would be the value of the equipment ?—A. I have it in my inventory which 
: a take once a year, but I think about $2,300 manufactured goods, implements, ete. 


: at than that, I did not include in that a tractor which would raise it another thousand 
dollars. 


4 
ten) By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You did not have to pay any duty on that?—A. No, that is right enough. 


By the Chairman: 


__-Q. The value of the equipment would be about $2,3002—A. Yes. I would have to 
verify that. 


Q. That would be made up of agricultural implements, ploughs, harrows, binders, 

wagons, harness, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. What rate of duty do those goods carry?—A. They vary. I cannot tell you, 
think about 17 per cent. 

Mr. McCote: Binders and mowers are placed at a lower rate than drills. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The average would not be more than 25 per eent?—A..I cannot tell you. 


Mr. Dovetas: I do not think the average would be quite 27 per cent. Mowers, — ‘A 
horse-rakes and binders 122 per cent. Prior to the change in the budget a wagon was 
at the rate of 323 per cent. Seed drills and other implements of that kind carried a 
tax of 272 per cent. They reduced it to 20 per cent. The war tax was taken off, and 
5 per cent taken off. That would bring it down to 15 per cent. I think your average 
would be around 18 per cent under present conditions, but not when you bought it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Assuming it was 20 per cent?—A. I always figure on depreciation in 10 years. 
Some go under and some over, though they will not run ten years without repairs. 

Q. What would the repairs cost annually ?—A. I cannot tell you. I think my bill 
for repairs was something over a hundred dollars. ; 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Five per cent?—A. That is just a guess. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Assuming the full duty was paid, and that the Canadian manufacturer adde 
the full duty and went to the limit of what he was able to go and charged to the full 
20 per cent over and above the cost of manufacturing the machine ordinarily, and the 
usual profit, you would pay $460 on that equipment, and it will be spread over a period 
of 10 years, or in other words $46 a year would be applied against the production of 
$5,600, or four-fifths of one per cent. Is that a correct estimate?—A. I think so. 

Q. Then on that basis, the effect on the foodstuffs that you produce is that the tariff. 
would mean an increase of four-fifths of one per cent on the cost of production?—A. 
That is as far as implements and machinery are concerned. Beyond that, you could 
figure as to the cost, for instance, of building material, drainage material, and fence 
wire, and a whole lot of things I could not tell you. , 

Q. All of these things enter into the cost of producing your goods. What would 
be the annual outlay for building materials?—A. What is the average life of a build- 
ing 


Q. What class of building do you refer to now?—A. The farm buildings are 
usually of wood. My own are of wood chiefly. 

Q. There is no duty on lumber?—A. There is on things that are used along with 
it, tools, nails, roofing materials, ete. 

Mr. Doucuas: There is a duty on dressed lumber. 

Mr. Nespitr: Dressed on both sides. 


By the Chairman: 3 

Q. Lumber dressed on one side can come in free?—A. I do not think it hurts the’ 
lumber, because lumber is produced from the farm itself. 

The CuamrMAN: Assuming it is not produced on the farm and that you have to go 
to the market and purchase it, there is no duty on lumber and I am ready to prove at 
any minute that whether there was or not it would not-make any difference in the 
price, because I know something about lumber. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If a manufacturer is establishing a manufacturing plant, and he started in by 
charging the total cost of plant against the implements he sold the first year, the man 
who bought them would pay an exorbitant price or else the manufacturer would not — 
sell them? (No answer.) 
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ee nd 
Mr. Nessirr: Mr. Drury makes a very definite statement, that in his judgment the 
- only way the cost of living can be reduced is by a reduction of the tariff. 


Mr. Dovauas: He says an elimination of the tariff. 


Wiryess:: No, I do not think I have gone that far. I think ultimately it will come 
to that. 


By the Chaarman: | 


Q. In this computation, we are eliminating the tariff. If we do eliminate the tariff, 

- assuming that on the basis figured by Mr. Nesbitt it is two and a half per cent of the 
cost of production to the farmer, if we eliminate the tariff we will have to find out in 
A. Have you counted everything in that the tariff affects? You 


A 


some other way: 
have counted clothing and implements only. 


Mr. McCore: We had a pretty fair illustration of the effect in the case of the 
tractors. The Government wisely announced that it would let in tractors free to any 
farmer who was enterprising enough to comply with the request to produce more food- 
stuffs, and a lot of tractors were sold to the farmers. There was a real campaign for 
increased production on at that time, and we can all share the blame for not keeping 
that campaign going. I think that one of the reasons why we have not sufficient food- 
stuffs in the country is because we are not keeping up the campaign for increased pro- 
duction. It was shown that by allowing the tractors in free, many were purchased that 
would not have been purchased, and much more land was worked. 


Witness: That is absolutely true. 


The Cyaan: If we eliminate the tariff, which this involves, and effect as a result 
a reduction of two and a half per cent in the cost of production of foodstuffs, and turn 
around and distribute a tax of $140,000,000 in some other way amongst the 8,000,000 
people of Canada 


Mr. Nessirr: If the farmer got the whole two and a half per cent, he would be 
out of pocket if he had to pay one cent land tax. 


The Wiryess: I do not think you are by any means eliminating the tariff when you 
count clothing and implements only. The direct implement tax is one of the small 
items, 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What others are there?—A. In the improvement of the farm, wire fencing, 
tiling, and not only that, but when it comes down to a fine point it is absolutely correct 
to say that the top six inches of the soil are paying the whole of the tariff tax. Trace 
up what happens to the merchant, taking him as an example. Does he pay the tariff 
tax? No. He pays it on his living. But he takes his profit on the increased cost of the 

“goods he is handling, and that is handed back to the consumer. Does the workman in 

the towns and cities pay it? No. He gets his living wage, and he gets a little more, 

_ because he is sharing the spoils of the product of the industries. It is paid by the top 
six inches of the soil. Analyze the thing through, and you find it is only the industries 

_ that are taking the natural wealth of the country, agriculture, mining, fishing and 
lumbering, and the lumberman gets it back by paying less for his raw material than 
he would do otherwise., In the final analysis I think you will find that they pay the 

__ whole of the tariff tax. 

( Q. What else besides implements and clothing do you pay the tariff on?—A. Fene- 

oy ing, tile, boots and shoes. 

% Q. Boots and shoes are really clothing. 


i 
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By Mr. Davis: 


Q. 1 think you stated that in the towns and cities the workmen get higher wages? 
—A. They have to, because their cost of living is increased. I do not say that they get 


more than they should. 

Q. Do these higher wages compensate them for the higher prices they have to pay? 
—A. If they do it is much of a bargain. It has to compensate them in some measure. 

Q. What is your opinion as to how the workmen come out; does he gain as much 
as he loses?—A. I have not figured on that. I put an Englishman on my farm a few 
years ago, and he said he was getting double the wages he had been getting in Eng- 
land—he was a very intelligent farmer and thinker, as some of them are—and he told 
me that he was not very much better off because of the increase. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Was he any better off?—A. He saved more money. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. If he could have gone back to England he would have been better off, but he 
was not anxious to go back to England; he was quite satisfied with Canada. 

Mr, Nessirr: The ordinary Englishman I know of would not be satisfied if you 
gave him your whole farm. 

Witness: My experience is different. I have had some very fine English farm 
help, although I have had some who were no good. My experience with the English 
farmer is that he is good mostly. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is if he has been accustomed to farming in England?—A. Yes. The sum 
of the whole thing, so far as.the tariff is concerned, is that while one end of the 
farmer’s business, the selling end operates under proper conaitions, the buying end 
operates under high protective conditions. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is the home market not worth something ?—A. Not in price. 

Q. Can you get more for your cream shipping it to the United States than to 
Toronto?—A. Not situated as I am, but along the St. Lawrence River they can. 

Q. Take Ontario, that section from Georgian Bay east, do you think the farmers 


czn get more by shipping their produce to the United States than by shipping to the — 


cities ?’—A. I think the produce is regulated by the price they can get. The cream 
market is a special market because it is limited in area and is affected by local con- 
ditions. 

Q. The very fact that you have that special market gives you bigger prices than 
you could get from the creameries?—A. A little, ‘yes. 

Q. Then the fact that you have that special market is due to the further fact 
that there is a large industrial centre—A. It is a logical conclusion. 

Q. The fact is that owing to the proximity to the Toronto market it gives you 
a special market for your cream?—A. For that one product; a few cents per pound 
butter fat, on one small product. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. We put the same question to packers who were before us yesterday, that @uring — 


the months of February and March when we were shipping our hogs in the city of 

Detroit, the Windsor people found that across the river meat products were being sold 

fay cheaper at Detroit than they were in Windsor. What is the explanation of that? 

-~A. I am not prepared to give that, I am not conversant with that end of the busi- 

ness, the meat end. ,# 
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NDIX-No. 7 

By Mr. Hocken: 


_Q. How many are you milking?—A. I am milking 13. 
_Q. Milking with a mechanical milker?—A. No. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. Have you ‘had any experience with a milking machine?—<A. IT have had none. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. Have you any idea what a mechanical milker would do in the way of saving 
labour cost on the farm?—A. I have had talks with some who have used it and the 
report seems favourable where there is a large number of cows, but where there is a 
small number the trouble of keeping it clean offsets the advantage of using the 
~mechanical milker. 7 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In that regard are you prepared to take the result of the experience at the 
Experimental Farm?—A. IJ have not seen their report, | do not know what their con- 
clusions are. ' 

Q. A witness this morning, I think it was Mr. Good, stated that he preferred to 
take that. A. Yes, I think so, they are in a position to know which I am not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Drury, you are experienced in and know the facts of this question in 
regard to the marketing of farm produce. Have you found anything in the nature of 
an effort on the part of the packers to corner the market in certain districts or to enter 
into an agreement on their own account by which hog products, cattle products, 
sheep, eggs, butter, etc., in any one particular district would be assigned to one buyer 
and that the producer in that respect would be compelled to take the price that that 
particular buyer wanted to give him.—A. I have not found that. 

a Q. You have not?—A. Not in my experience. 

eS: Q. You have found there has been competition and that you can sell your goods? 
_ —A. Nearly all my own stuff has been sold on the Toronto market. 

Q. What has been your experience in regard to selling to the Toronto market? 
‘s Have you ever been allowed to see that there is an effort made to depress the prices to 
_ the farmer?—A. At certain periods we have felt that there has been a reduction of 
_~ prices are what is called seasonable reduction which occurs on account of the excessive 
number of hogs coming in the spring and, the fall, and the other thing that seems to 
_ happen, that is the general feeling of the farmers that there is the other thing that 
seems to happen a sudden shortage of hogs which brings about an unwarranted increase 
in the price of hogs one week, and has the effect of bringing in a large quantity of 
_ hogs the next week and then the price goes down. 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. In the months of November and December when most of the farmers want to 
market their hogs in order to meet their obligations, then the prices generally go 
_ down?—A. Yes. . 

aes Q. That naturally has a discouraging effect on the producer? I have heard that 
_ opinion expressed a good many times and when we ask the farmer why do you not | 
r ise more hegs, he replies when we have them ready to sell they put it over us by bring- 
ing down the price.—A. There is a feeling of instability. 


_ Q. The farmers feel that they get short changed?—A. That is a very real senti- 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you believe this state of affairs is simply the ordinary result of the law of 
supply and demand being applied or is it a deliberate attempt on the part of the pack- 
ers to manipulate the market?—A. In the case of the seasonable reduction I cannot 
say whether it is one or the other, I do not know. In the case of the variations from 
week to week I have a strong feeling that it is manipulation, that is that the higher 
price is offered one week to bring out more hogs the next week. 

Q. Has your association, which is largely represented, ever made any investigation 
into that question on your own behalf?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. You have no definite evidence to give that it is so!—-A. We have a live stock 
branch, but we have never investigated that phase of the question. 4 


Fé 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. J understand that recently you—and when I say you I do not mean you per- 
sonally, but your Farmers’ Club—got the privilege of putting a man on the Toronto 
market?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the purpose of selling ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result of that investigation? Just a moment ago you stated 
that you thought possibly the weak links might be owing to manipulation. Since that 
man was there, did you find a more stabilized market, or were the changes just the 
same as they were before?—A, I think we gained to the extent that the club shipping 
throughout the country got inside information as to when to ship and when to hold 
back and that has been of a great deal of value to the members. 

Q. That does not quite answer my question. Your seller might be able to judge 
when there would be a likely increase in the number of hogs, and for that reason he 
gives you information not to ship.—aA. Yes. 

Q. But did he find that that variation in prices was caused by manipulation by 
the packers, that is what I want to know?—A. I cannot tell you that, I have not 
heard it explained at all in that regard. 

Q. I quite appreciate he could give you information being on the spot when to 
ship and when not to ship?—A. That is one of the valuable services we get. 

The Cuamman: Is there any further information to be obtained from Mr. Drury? 

Wirvess: I thought it was suggested this morning that you wanted some inform- 
ation as to this co-operative company. I am a director of that company and have been 
since its start. 

Mr. McCoic: We wanted his opinion as to how it would do to appoint a board, 
such as the Railway Board, to look after any grievance the Co-operative Society might 
have. ; 

Mr. Nessirr: His suggestion is that they appoint a board with authority to govern 
prices—to look into the question of prices. 

Mr. Srrvens: I have before me a draft of this proposal which we will consider 
before the Committee rises. I may say that, briefly, it is dealing with restraint of 
trade, combines, trusts, monopolies and mergers and withholding from sale, and 
enhancements of the prices of the necessaries of life. That is virtually the basis of it; 
in other words, that if the producer or dealer in any article is conspiring to interfere 
with the freedom of trade, to the detriment of the public generally, the consumer shall 
have the privilege of bringing such an offender before this court, and such court shall 
have the power to deal with the case. Do you think a court or commission of that 
kind, permanently located, with a law dealing with every phase of the situation, would A] 
be a good thing?—A. Yes, in the experience of our company I decidedly think it 
would. We have been confronted right from the beginning with two conditions. In _ 
the first place, manufacturers or wholesalers who are selling to us, but who fear being .. 
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é hoyeotted by the regular retail trade because of dealing with us. The other condition 
is not being able to buy because we have not the standing with the wholesalers. [1 
fact we got a partial standing as wholesalers before we could buy. We had to buy 

wholesale business. We found that a decided handicap. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You found a tendency occasionnally to boyeott?—A. Yes, undoubtedly. 


4 
By Mr. McCoig: 

; Q. Any trouble in getting credit?—A. No. 

P Q. Did the bank refuse you?—A. No, they did splendidly. I hardly could tell 
you what they did. There is no kick coming. 

‘ 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What commercial interest did you buy?—A. I cannot tell you. 
; Mr. Eutrer: You said the court should be permanently located. 
Mr. Stevens: Permanently organized I meant to say. 
) The Cuairman: I would like the Committee to consider this, because to my mind 
it is exceedingly vital, and Mr. Drury might give the Committee his opinion. In 
establishing a court of that description, would it be better to establish a new court 
or commission or whatever you please to term it? Suppose there was one established 
in each Province, if the central establishment were not sufficient? Or could the same 
result be achieved by placing the power in the hands of district court judges. 
My. Stevens: Would you ask Mr. Drury that? That is a point we should debate 
at length. 
Mr. Nessirr: He is asking the witness’s opinion. 
Witness: I do not know. I think anything that is handy and could be reached 
quickly should be part of the scheme. I may say our company has done a large busi- 
ness. The last year it ran up to a business for the farmers of nearly a million and 
' three-quarters, and it was only in its infancy. The prospects are this year that it will 
run up to four or five million, because we are just getting it on its feet. And I cannot 
tell you what the selling business in produce was, but we run up very high in cattle, 
and our object is to make distribution just as simple as possible, and to cut out as 
- many links in between as possible. We have plans for the establishment of distribu- 
_ ting points throughout the country. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Retail?—A. TI do not know whether they would be retail or not—something in 
that line. We have found a tendency to resent any interference with the regular trade 
channels. 


i By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. By the trade?—A. Yes, in all lines. 
Q., That is human ?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The suggestion is that it should be a court of ise same character as the Rail- 
or Commission, more or less informal, where, for instance, the farmer can go, or a 
private citizen and he will not need highly technical counsel.—A. I am inclined to 
think that is the right kind of court—as informal as possible. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You said that you had had a little difficulty in your co-operative operations 
ith the various branches of trade in getting supplies.—A. Yes. 


4 
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Q. Did it apply to wholesale grocers?—A. Yes. 


Q. You found certain of them did not want to sell to you—A. Well, We had to — 


buy a wholesale grocery in order to maintain ourselves. 
Q. You were boycotted to that extent?—A. Yes. 
Q. In buying for your co-operative stores, or co-operative depot, did you ever try 
to purchase direct from the manufacturer or any line of articles?—A. Yes, we have in 
some cases. ‘ 
Q. What was your experience in that?—A. We have bought from manufacturers. 
In many eases they sold to us on the quiet and put another mark on their goods. , 


v4 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. But the tendency was not to sell you direct, but through jobbers?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Douglas: ' 


Q. When you were able to go direct to the manufacturer and buy, what was the 
difference in the cost?—A. I could give you the case of a cream separator we had in 
the early days of our business. Later on we did not handle it, because the concern we 
got it from went into the manufacture of shells and we could not get it. We handled 
the cream separator retailed through the ordinary channels for ninety or ninety five 
dollars—ninety I think. We got it from the manufacturer for forty-eight, and gave 
it to our customers for fifty-two. 

Q. What was the price of it?—A. They all sold at the same price. The manufac- 


turer told us in dealing with them that they were all at the same rate. We bought - 


them at a flat rate. The statement was made by the maker to the directors that they 
were getting as much out of that by selling to us at that rate as he was selling to his 
agent. ; 

Q. Had you dealings with the Dominion Canners?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever try to buy from the Dominion Canners?—A. That is handled 
by the Manager. I do not know about it. ‘ 

* Q. You have no knowledge?—A. The next I have knowledge of is where there 

were figures brought before the Board of Directors. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Can you specify some other case were you did have difficulty?—A. I might if 
I had time. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Ever try to buy boots and shoes?—A. We have not handled boots and shoes. 
Q. Clothing?—A. No. We have handled mill feeds, cattle feeds, of all sorts, 
groceries and bulk sugar and canned goods. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Did you buy sugar from the manufacturer ?—A. I cannot tell you directly the 

history of that. It runs in my mind there was a little difficulty at one time. ; 
Mr. Goon: It was impossible to get sugar, except through one of the wholesalers. 
The CuamrMan: When was that ?— 


Mr. Goon: A couple of years ago that I remember, and I know that in connection 


with soap it was not possible to buy direct from the manufacturer. 
Mr. Stevens: Was that before you received your rating as wholesaler ? 


Mv 


Mr. Goop: I do not think the Farmers’ Co-operative Society in Toronto is rated — 


as a wholesaler. 
Witness: We have wholesale connections that give us the goods. 


Mr. Goop: At that time the Society was not so rated and the regulations were 
pretty strict. 
Pir e:) DruTy | 
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i By the Chairman: 


_ *Q. What. percentage do you figure your patrons save on the purchase of their 
goods through the Co-operative Society ?—A. I had a statement made’to me two or 
three weeks ago by the secretary of a club in our neighbourhood, who had kept track 
during the year of the prices and compared them with the local retail prices and he 
claims the saving was 13 per cent. We have our store in Toronto, which deals in this 
farm produce, butter, eggs and potatoes. We have a large egg business in Toronto, 
butter, eggs, potatoes and poultry. 
Q. Assuming that your society increased in size sufficiently to locate stores in 
different parts of a city; would that be a feasible proposition?—A. If we did the work. 
I do not see why we should not charge the ordinary retail prices. I may say that part 
of the high cost of living is due to the fact that the city people will not co-operate with 
us. At the beginning of our movement, we made a proposition to the labour men in 
Toronto that if they would join with us in capitalizing and financing a series of dis- 
tributing stores throughout Toronto, we would take as the basis of our operations the 
prices paid for produce to the farmer in the country, and the retail prices ordinarily 
paid by the city consumer in the retail stores, and split the difference between the two. 
But we could not get any co-operation. 
ag Q. The labour men would not join?—A. No, they said: you establish the stores, 
¢ and if you sell any cheaper we will take it up with you. ; 
: Q. Did you get any reason from them?—A. No. 

Q. How long ago is it that you endeavoured to get them to co-operate?—A. Three 
or four years ago, perhaps five. 


The Cuamman: It may be a matter of enlightenment to know—I do not know 
whether they are the same people—that a very large number of working men around 
the City of Toronto with a very large number of working men throughout Canada got 
into a rather unfortunate situation because of an arrangement similar to that. It 
meant a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars to them. JI know that in the little 
town in which I live, fifty-seven thousand dollars of the railroad men’s money went up 
in smoke in some kind of a general co-operative scheme that started out with very glow” 
ing prospects and ended in disaster. 


a Mr. Goon: Was that not one of the bogus ones, Mr. Nicholson? 


The CuamMan: They did an enormous business, and so far as I know there was 
nothing bogus about it. 


Mr. Goop: It was not co-operative. 


’ Mr. Hocken: What kind of management was there; were there mistakes, or was 

' “it stealing? 

The Cuainman: I do not know what it was; I am merely giving you the result. 
Witness: I think there is a great dealin the organization of the co-operative 

business guarding the co-operative end of it. It is guarded by the limited amount of 

stock one man ean have, by one man, one vote, and by a limitation of the dividends pee 

_ on-eapital. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Do you think it a feasible proposition for your producing co-operative society 
to market in such centres as London, Toronto and Hamilton and to retail goods to the 
_ public, cash down ?—A. Yes, I think it is feasible. 
Q. Could you sell at a much lower rate than the present retail rate?—A. We 
could, if the people would help us to finance it. 

Q. Unless you were financed, you could not do much?—A. We might be able to do 
it; there is no reason why we should. 
vir yn Ce Drury: | 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You will sell at the highest price just like anybody else?—A. Undoubtedly, 

unless the other fellow will help us. i 

Q. And you are going to buy at the cheapest price?—A. If the other fellow will 
help us, I think we can promise to co-operate with him. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. You could split the spread?—A. Yes. We had a similar experience with a 
bunch of university people. Their attitude was the same. They expected us to sell 
cheaper than anybody else. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You think that the producer and the consumer should become their own 
middlemen ?—A. I think so. 

Q. But if the consumer will not co- operate with you, he would not be assisted at 
all2—A. There is no reason why we should sell cheaper. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You are just human like the rest of us?—A. You do not expect philanthropy 
"in a business concern. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. I have an idea that that can be done. J was not aware that you had made these 
advances to the labour people in Toronto?—A. We made them at the outset before we 
went into the business at all. 


By Mr. Euler: 

.Q. Would that mean that you would sell only to the labour people and your own, 
of course?—A. The proposition was that we would sell at ordinary retail prices and 
divide the profit as a purchase dividend between the producer and the consumer. We 
would sell to anyone, but only the members would get the benefit. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You would sell to anybody under these terms?—A. At ordinary prices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have a central organization and a management committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have sub-branches throughout the length and breadth of the country! 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And these sub-branches have a manager or secretary who distributes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you buy feeds and that sort of thing, how do you pay your secretaries 
of the sub-branches?—A. That is a matter of local arrangement. Every club makes 
its own arrangement as to what it pays its secretary. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. They largely distribute their stuff from the station?—A. Yes, it does not cost 
much. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: vee 


Q. You have someone to look after distribution ?—A. Yes, the seeretary does. 

Q. And in a good many instances you have warehouses to put the stuff in that 
you do not sell? You buy sometimes more than you have sales for, and you have a 
warehouse to put, the goods in?—A. Yes. 
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- Q. I belong to one or two clubs myself. Have you known of any instances where 

the secretary wanted a commission from the man he was purchasing from?—A. Not 
when he dealt through the United Farmers. I have known of a case where a secretary 
was offered a commission by concerns that were rivalling ours to tempt business his 
way. 

E a) Have you ever known of a secretary asking fora commission?—A. No, that has 

+ not come ‘under my observation. 

Q. I am free to say that I am very much in favour of the farmers trying to do a 

commercial business for themselves; that is, by buying their goods as cheaply and 

selling them as dearly as they can. That is their privilege, but I have known an 

instance of that?—A. How did the members of the club deal with him? 


Mr. Nessirr: I did not say anything about it. 


‘ 
: 
: 


sagen 


By Mr. Euler: 


- Q. Is your saving effected chiefly by purchasing in large quantities at lower prices, 
or is it in the cost of distribution?—A. Both. Our concern has handled its business 
at from one to two per cent of the cost of the goods. 

Q. How would that compare with the ordinary retailer ?—A. I believe the ordinary 
retailer goes up to twenty-five per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


We have evidence before this Committee to show that it is eighteen per cent in 
food stuffs. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You said a moment ago that you thought your patrons saved something like 
eleven per cent?—A. Thirteen per cent. The secretary told me had figured out that 
as the saving. 

Q. Have you any idea as to how these proportions are made up?—A. No. 

' Q. Either in the purchase or in the distribution?—A. I think partly both, but I 
think mostly in distribution cost. We have not been able to purchase as advan- 
tageously as we should. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that your cost of distribution was one per cent? 
—A. I think it is from one to two per cent. 

Q. What do you do for this two per cent?—A. We buy and send it out to the 

_¢lub and they send their money to the central office which really receives the orders, 
and we buy for them and ship the goods out to the club. 

Q. It is largely an office business that you do?—A. Largely, but some articles 
we carry in stock. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


, Q. There is a small additional expense in the local club, of course?—A. Yes, 
small expense. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not a co-operative business in the sense that you would go out and 
buy large quantities of goods and store them for distribution?—A. Remember we have 
been doing business on a very small capital. We now have $100,000 in it. We did 
something like $100,000 worth of business one year on $5,000 capital. 

Q. You have an immediate turnover?—A. We have an immediate turnover. 

Q. And you have actually gained the co-operative spirit which the ordinary 
business man would not have. 
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By Mr. Hocken: i 
Q. Do the people buying send in their money ?—A. The goods are sent out with a 
sight draft and with a bill of lading and the local bank ordinarily has an arrange- 
ment with the local branch by which the local bank when the bill of lading comes 
in lifts it for the Secretary. : 
Q. That is a cash business?—A. A cash business, absolutely cash. 


By Mr: Vien: 


Q. How much money do you make?—-A. We are not a profit-making concern, 

Q. How did you make that two per cent of which you spoke?—A. I cannot tell 
you that, we handle one and three quarter million dollars of business and it took Fe 
per cent to run the business. We paid seven per cent on the capital invested. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. What was the capital?—A. Last year it was $100,000. 


By Mr. Euler: \ 


Q. How many branches have-you?—A. At present I believe there are over 1,200 
clubs. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Did you have any surplus?—A. A small surplus, I cannot tell you what, but 
there was a small amount written off them. I think myself a great deal can be done; 
I think Mr. Hannah when he was Food Controller was quite right when he said there 
was too great a spread in the distribution. I think a great deal of the spread between 
the producer and the consumer could be eliminated simply by some simple system of 
distribution in our case we might be able to eliminate a portion of the cost of dis- 
tribution bécause we can capitalize the goodwill and there will be no need of 
advertising because we have our customers who come to us with their orders, and the 
commercial man will come to us for orders. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do you not find it necessary to have travellers on the road¥—A. We do not. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. In some towns I know the working people have also operated co-operative 
societies and conducted retail stores and they have not run them very long, do you ~ 
know any reason for their not succeeding ?—A TI eannot tell you that. ie 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The working man including the railway men went into the co-operative 
business a year ago very largely and they did it on an entirely different basis. They 
had stores all along the line of the C.P.R. and were doing business. The system 
they followed was to establish stores and stock them with goods where you could go 
and take your choice of the articles the same as any other retailer. When they 
established these co-operative stores they had the same expense as the ordinary 
merchant would have, and they delivered the goods in the same way. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In the purchase of goods ordinarily household goods, do you find that farmers, — 
and the people in your organization, that you can buy more cheaply by sending these 
7M CD rumyed 
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u can buy in the small towns?—A. I think you will have to ask my wife about 
at, I never ordered from the departmental stores. We do not generally deal with 
them. 
> @: You generally find the local towns satisfactory?—A. Yes. Of course some- 
times you may find that special things are cheaper. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. You made the statement that you could not buy as advantageously as most 

other concerns?—A. We had difficulty and we have some yet in buying goods in 
quantity. 

‘ Q. What difficulty do you allude to?—A. There seems to be trade journals forcing 
trade on them. We have bought, for instance, from some manufacturer who would 
request—I would not have mentioned it unless you had asked—that the goods be 
‘marked with a different mark; they would not send out the goods with their own 
mark upon them, they had to be sent out by the back door for fear that it would be 
found out by their other customers and sometimes we could not buy at all. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: . 


Q. Still the great bulk of the manufacturers are awakening to the fact that the 
farmers’ clubs are there to stay.—A. Yes, we have established an outlet, and little by 
little it grows year after year and I think it will come alright in time. 


c 
4 


‘ By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. With that number of co-operative clubs in the province you would almost 
think the manufacturers would be glad to get the business?—A. We are growing, 
last year we did a million and three-quarter of business, this year we expect to have 
-five million dollars of business. 

Q. You find it of great advantage in buying your mill feed and such kind of 
goods’—A. Decidedly advantageous. 

Q. Does this association extend to the other provinces?—A. We are in the western 
_provinees, we are affiliated with them. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. For the purpose of information I want to ask, do you find that your local 
club, not the city club, but your local club, can buy the mill feed cheaper than the 
ordinary farmer if he buys in the same quantity from the mill?—A. Not always. 
Our local club has sometimes bought locally at very good prices. 

Q. Cheape® than I could if I bought from the same source?—A. I could not tell 
you, if you bought the same quantity. 

Q. They might buy five or six carloads and I buy a carload?—A. Generally you 
y can buy cheaper the larger the quantity. A group of clubs around our own town has 
a very advantageous arrangement for getting flour from the local mill. 

Q. I mean feed?—A. Feed has been fixed in price the last year: that is bran and 
shorts. We can save on our concentrates, oil-cake and so on, by buying through the 
central. We have saved largely on buying corn. 

Q. Seed corn?—A. Feed corn. We bought several hundred carloads one fall and 
_ bought it very advantageously, but I have not been able to buy bran and shorts any 
cheaper. 

i Q. Lately don’t you think that is due to the fact that the price is fixed anyway by 
~ them ‘—A. It is not fixed now. 
Q. It has been until recently (No answer). 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Have you had any complaints from your associates with regard to poisonous — 
seeds in the bran and shorts?—A. No, we have not had any complaints as to poison- 
ous seeds. We have complaints as to the stink seed, and the animals will not eat it. 


Mr. Nespeirr: It is not one seed—it is an accumulation of seeds. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. If some stock is starved, so that they are forced to eat it, it may kill them?— 
A. I think the stuff is there in some of it. We have had complaints of them not eat- 
ing it because it is distasteful. 

Mr. Nespirr: The seeds are sometimes mixed in. 

Mr. Suruerianp: Yes, and it is done deliberately, evidently. 

Witness: Yes. 

M. Davis: Has the witness been asked with regard to the percentage of cost off 
doing business ?: : 

The CHairMAN: Yes, it is all of record. 

Mr. Davis: And the statement of the turnover and the total cost of operation as 
between one and two per cent, and he has given us the estimated saving to the cus- 
tomer as 18 per cent. 


Witness: That is based on one of the secretary’s figures. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Secured from one secretary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give this Committee a statement from your audit office? Will they — 
have figures to show?—A. The conditions vary. We had to face price-cutting on the 
part of the retail men, and some places we have not faced it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Could you send us one of your annual reports?—A. I think I could send our 
last report. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Have you any intention of extending your activities into other lines than the 
ones you have been dealing with so far?—A. I think it would be premature to say 
whether we have or not. We intend to extend it to serve our people as well as we can 
in all lines. 4 


The Cuamman: If it were agreeable to the Committee, I was going to ask Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. Stevens to take this report prepared by Mr. O’Connor and go into it 
carefully and report as to the advisability of recommending this or some similar legis- 
lation to the House. 

Mr. Nessitr: The Committee can take up this report and discuss it intelligently 
after the evidence is closed. 

The Cuamman: I think we should endeavour to make an interim report on some 
of these things at an early stage. Retailers from Montreal and Ottawa will attend 
before the Committee tomorrow and retailers from Toronto on Friday. 

The witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned till 11 a.m., June 12. 
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THURSpAY, June 12, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the cost of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living met in the House of Commons Chamber at 11 o’clock this morning, 
Mr. H. H. Stevens, Vice-Chairman, presiding. 


Members present;—Messieurs Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, Fielding, 
Hocken, McCoig, Nesbitt, Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), Stevens, Sutherland, and Vien. 


The Vice-CuamMAn: We have a number of telegrams and communications which 
Twill pass over to the Secretary without reading. Here is another telegram, however, 
which [ will read, as it has a bearing on the matter which has already been before us. 
It is in connection with the Canadian-Australian liner re the alleged practice of 
selling space without receiving goods. Mr. Irons, manager of the Company in Van- 
couver, has wired stating that the practice if it was carried on, was due to the action 
of the Australian or New Zealand Governments, and so forth. I have dictated a wire 
to him to the effect that this information is required by this Committee, and we would 
appreciate his giving the fullest possible information to the Mayor of Vancouver, also 
to the Collector of Customs, and that through them the information will reach us. 
We need not take any further action on that for the moment. Then a large retailer in 
- Vancouver and Victoria, a clothier, wires with regard to the textile prices, which we 
have noted, had some considerable publicity and he points out that he is willing to give 
information confidentially regarding the cost of a large retail business. I have wired 
him to the effect that if he would give the information as fully as possible to the Mayor 
in Vancouver the latter could forward it to us. Then I have received a communication 
from the Inspector of Customs to the effect that he will shortly lay before us a report 
on the cold storage business in the Australian liner. 

Mr. McCoic: The other morning when Mr. Fox gave evidence I asked him what 
he would advise as the best procedure to increase the production of hog products. I 
assured him that in the western part of Ontario, official reports that I could get 
showed that there was a great shortage in the present hog output of this year. He 
contradicted my statement when I said that in the first week of June they had fallen 
short some thousands in the different markets of Canada, and he made the excuse 
that it was on account of the hot weather. We frankly admitted that it was one of the 
reasons why farmers did not market hogs that week. Looking over the official returns 
for the Month of May, I find there was a shortage in May of 1919 as compared with 
May of 1918, and that the shortage was between 4,000 and 5,000 hogs. That includes 
Toronto, both Montreal markets, the two Winnipeg markets, and also Calgary. It is 
between 4,000 and 5,000 less than in 1918. The situation is somewhat alarming. 

-The Vice-Cuairman: It will necessitate efforts on the part of the Government 
regarding propaganda. 

Mr. McCoie: Might I ask for the benefit of the Committee that the Secretary be 
asked to get the figures for the corresponding figures for the months of this year and 
last year for March, April.and May. He can get that from the Department. 

: ae Vice-Chairman here asked Mr. Bolton to get this information for four years 
ack. 

Mr. Devin: I would like to have a message sent off to Mr. Geo. Shantz and in 
the same ask him to bring his invoices for the last two years with a list of shareholders 
and prices paid upon stock held by each shareholder, and I would also ask that he 
should communicate with the general managers of Mark Fisher and Company, Findlay 
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Smith and Company, Gault Brothers of Montreal, Nesbitt and Auld, Toronto, and — 
Moneypenny Brothers of Toronto, asking for their selling lists showing advances from 
time to time, documents showing when the goods have been required, the actual prices — 
paid by them and the quantities on hand, as soon as possible. 


The Vicre-CHairmManN: That would be a stocktaking proposition. 


Mr. Deviuin: As shown on their last stocktaking. These are all wholesale clothing 
or cloth people. 


Mr. McCoic: We should have the members’ views with regard to the appointment 
of a commission. It seems a feasible proposition at the outset, but when you go into 
detail you find that in appointing another commission it would entail a large expense. 

It would take a judge of ten years’ experience at $8,000, and two assisting commis- 
sioners at $7,000 a piece. It would be a very large expense and it is questionable if the 
service would be worth it to the people. 


The Vice-Crairman: A day should be set aside to discuss that subject. : 


Mr. J. Autrrep Lepuc, M.P., called, sworn and examined. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Are you in the retail business?—A. Yes, in the retail and wholesale business 
in Montreal. 


By Mr. Douglas? 

Q. If Mr. Ledue would give a brief statement of the operations in his different 

lines, whatever he thinks would interest the committee, I think it would be a good 

start?-A. I do not know if it would interest the committee to hear about the way I 

do my business. My business is a particular business, a cash and carry business, and 
it has been going on for thirty years. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. Can you give us an idea, if you conduct a cash and carry business, as to how 
much cheaper you ean sell to the consuming public by dealing that way 2—A. Yes, from 
20 to 25 per cent cheaper on the scales and beef from 30 to 35 per cent. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Does it actually make that difference?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you explain it?—A. I have my own abattoir. I am the only man im 
Montreal who has the right to a private abattoir by charter. That being so, we can 
save on each animal from $5 to $7. 

Q. On the by-products?—A. Yes, because there is no carriage. Every animal 
goes on foot from the stockyard. Drawing costs a lot of money. TI have all the offals 
as well, out of which I can make money. It is therefore a difference of from $5 to $7. 
T do a business of from $500,000 to $600,000 a year, and we make great savings on 
delivery. We have only three rigs for delivery where in the ordinary business there — 
would be twenty or twenty-two costing $1,000 each. See what the people save when 
dealing with a strictly cash and carry business. I cannot figure exactly my profits, or 
know my gains from day to day because it is from hand to hand. 


By Mr. McCoig: i ; 
Q. You are satisfied with the profits?—-A. Absolutely, I cannot tell you exactly 
what they are, but on looking at the end of the year I see how the accounts stand. : 
[Mine Alfred Ledug, M.P.] 
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By Mr. Vien: 

Q. If you were to separate the abattoir end from your business, how much do you 
think you could reduce the cost to people by a cash and carry system only?—A. On the 
average business we are doing there would surely be a decrease of $20,000 on this ac- 
count on the basis of $500,000 worth of business. 


_Mr. View: Ordinarily the meat seller has no abattoir. That is why I would like 
to divide the two elements in Mr. Leduc’s business in order to see just how much can 
be saved by the cash and carry business. That is what I meant. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Your expenses on the abattoir were $20,0007—A. The expenses of carrying to 
the other house would be $20,000. If you had twenty rigs at $1,000 each, that would 
cost $20,000. I have not got them. That would reduce the cost of living to a further 
extent. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. That would be equivalent to a reduction of four per cent on the selling price? 
—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Supposing that the city of Montreal constructed an abattoir as a municipal 
enterprise, and that all the meat dealers could have their meat killed there or could 
go and kill there by renting space, would that result in any reduction in cost to the 
retailer?—A. Absolutely. That is what the Butchers’ Association in Montreal is ask- 
ing for. There is an awful lot of wasted fat and wasted tallow that the butchers do 
not get supposing he could go to municipal abattoir and do his own slaughtering by 
his men. The butcher trade is done mostly in the morning. He has employees whom 
he could send to the abattoirs in the afternoon to do the slaughtering he requires. His 
own men would do the slaughtering, and save him the tallow which is not saved by the 
abattoir. They have no interest in saving it for the butcher. Instead of delivering 
to you 60 pounds of tallow to the-animal, he will give you 30 pounds of tallow at 8 cents 
a-pound, which amounts to $2.40. The average of tallow in the abattoir is 15 to 20 
pounds whether the animals are fat or not, and in our own abattoirs the average is . 
from 30 to 85 pounds. We have had experience. We made a test recently of having 
animals slaughtered in the public abattoirs. Three animals were slaughtered. The 
test was made by dealers in cattle and myself and two of the most experienced dealers 
had taken three animals, sent them to outside abattoirs which were allowed then in 
Montreal, and had sent similar animals to the public abattoir to make a test of the 
rendering of tallow. We have had from the outside abattoirs 63 pounds of tallow from 
each of the three animals. All these animals weighed 18 pounds less than those killed 


'in the abattoir. In the public abattoir they only gave 32 pounds of tallow. The 


reason for this is that the public abattoir has made a contract for the casings and they 
just take the rough tallow from the casings and throw the balance into the cellar so 


that they can take the casings afterwards, but if he uses the casings where does the 


tallow go? The Montreal Abattoir Company and the butcher never see more of it. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. You said public abattoir. Explam that—A. We have no municipal abattoir 
in Montreal. It is supposed to be the Montreal abattoir, but it is under the manage- 
ment of the Montreal Abattoir Company who are dealers in competition with the 
butchers. 


> By Mr. Vien: 
Q. You called it a public abattoir, because everybody has the right to go there— 


ou They are compelled to do so under he Federal Act. 
{Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Is that a general condition?—A. It is done in the city of Montreal nee a 
by-law passed in 1889 whereby there could not be anything else but a municipal 
abattoir. They have sold their rights because they could not make any money out 
of it to companies, and these companies are competing against the butchers so that 
the butchers will all go and buy goods from them instead of slaughtering their owy 
animals. They slaughter their own animals first. That is one of the reasons why 
the butchers do not buy their animals, and why they do not get all that comes from 
the animal. That has something to do with the high cost of living. The more you 
lose of the animal the more you have to charge the customer. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That stands to common sense.—A. Absolutely. I can prove that with my own — 


abattoir. I can sell my goods 25 per cent cheaper than people who buy from the 


abattoir. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
(). What is your business?—A. It is a retail and wholesale business on cash prin- 
ciples. 
™ On what lines of goods ?—A. Beef, pork, lamb, calves and provisions. 


Any groceries?—A. No. 
Q. Have you any branches?—A. No. Just a single branch. We have one store. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Do you handle green goods?—A. Very few. We do not bande them to any 
extent. We have one store. It does that business I spoke of with 22 employees. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. There must be a considerable portion of your gross business which is whole- 
sale-——A, Pardon me, it is retail. We do not sell much wholesale. My place is in 
Montreal, in the St. Henri division, Green Ave. We slaughter on the premises in our 
own abattoir. It is a private abattoir. Nobody else has the right to do that. We 
slaughter all our own animals there. : 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Can you give us any information roughly about the prices you charge for 
beef to the customer?—A. Yes, certainly. We have not charged for our best roasts 
of beef yet over 30 cents a Sai 

Q. Is that sirloin roast?—A. Yes, that is what everybody wants. Wo have not 
charged a cent over 28 cents a pound for three years since the war has started,—since 
meat began to rise for the best roasts, until this year when we charged 30 cents for 
a small sirloin roast. If they take a larger roast we charge 28 cents. Everybody 
wants the first cut of sirloin roast, but supposing you slaughter thirty animals you 
have only sixty first cuts. There is only one first cut to each quarter, and if a person 
‘takes only four pounds we charge more than if she asks for twelve pounds because she 
is taking only a small quantity and takes the best first. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. You say you charge more for the first eut?—A. Yes, more than we charge for 
the second cut. The larger it is the less we can sell it for. If they were to take 
a whole loin we could sell it for 26 cents a pound, and we do so. I have not charged 
the Khaki Club of Montreal over 25 cents for the best tenderloin roast beef. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. And you make a profit at that?—A. I am satisfied. There was over $125, 000 


worth of beef sent overseas which I am told was not satisfactory when it got over. 
(Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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I do not know really whether it was according to weight or according to the way 
it was chilled but anyway it was refused, and it came back to Montreal. I saw it 
and found that it was good enough to be bought. I bought some of that beef for 
$16,000. With the experience which I have in the line I could see that it was fit for 
consumption. I sold the hind quarters of the beef at 18 cents a pound. I am told it 
was sold in Montreal at 10 cents a pound, to the packer who sold me a quantity of 600 
hind quarters. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Why was it turned back from England?—A. I cannot tell. I presume it should 
have been of a higher weight than it was. It was supposed to be from 9560 to 600 
pounds and they only averaged 500 pounds. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Who turned it down ?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. From what dealer did you buy it?—A. I got it from the firm of William Clark, 
canner. I bought it in March last. 
Q. Was it the Government that made the shipment in the first place?—A. I can- 
not tell. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. We have his prices for the best sirloin, and we know that the highest price he 
has charged is 30 cents for the first cut, and for the others according to the quantities 
purchased 28 cents and 26 cents. When do you buy?—A. In the fall of the year there 
is an immense quantity of beef coming to the market, which is sold generally at a very 
much lower price than we can buy it for in the spring. Therefore I buy the beef in 
the fal], and put it in cold storage so that I won’t have to sell in the spring any higher 
than in the fall. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q@. You do your business on good lines and give the customer the benefit. There 
are not many like you.—A. I am doing it honestly, and I want other people to live as - 
well as myself. It would cost from 13 to 14 cents a pound on the hoof in the spring 
but I pay from 8 to 9 cents a pound on the hoof in the fall. That would be 13 and 14 
cents dressed. In the spring the same animal, which we paid 13 or 14 cents a pound 
for or even as high as 15 cents this spring, would have to be sold at much higher prices 
if we had not bought the largest quantities in the fall. What we buy in the fall is . 
packed in first class shape, and taken out in first class shape so that we can handle it 
at such a low figure. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Will you give the list Mr. Douglas asks for? 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. We have the best sirloin roast and the second cut. What comes next?—A. The 
rib roast at 25 cents a pound. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. The next cut?—A. The shoulders at 18 cents a pound and 20 cents for a piece 
of the shoulder. The round steak we have not sold for over 25 cents, and the sirloin 
steak we sold at 27 cents. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Rib boiling beef?—A. What we call briskets, 15 cents. 
(Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is shank next?—A. 10 to 12 cents a pound. 
Q. What about liver?—-A. We charge for liver 10 to 123 cents a pound. 
Q. What are hearts 2—A. 123 to 15 cents. 


Q. Is there any other part of the beef?—A. Tongues have to be sold from 25 to — 


26 cents a pound. You should all come to Montreal and buy from me. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. These are prices for cattle you butcher. These are not prices for special 
purchases of yours. This is your own butchering right along?—A. We buy large 
quantities. 

Q. I want to make a distinction between special purchases like that lot turned 
back from England and the general business——A. These are our general prices. We 
ean attend to our customers a whole year round at a great deal lower figures than any- 
body else, and I will prove it on butter soon. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. On these lines of goods, how do you describe that class of beef on the market? 
Do you eall them common butcher cattle?—A. No. We call them first class. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Prime?—A. Prime is not fit for retail. Prime beef is so fat that the butcher 
cannot make anything out of it unless he gets an awful price which will allow him to do 
dway with that tallow which is not worth anything. We look for small animals from 
900 to 1,000 pounds in weight. They are cheaper on the market and they are more 
profitable for the retailer as well as for the consumer, because he does not have to 
bring home or buy lumps of fat that are not of any use to him. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you buy many cows?—A. No, as few as possible. They have a lot of fat 
that is wasted. We handle heifers and steers as many as possible. We buy at the 
Grand Trunk yards generally. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You don’t go to the country and buy them yourself ?—A. No, there is nothing 
in it. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. You purchase light-weight, grass fed cattle in the fall of the year, no cattle 


of choice quality ?—A. We do not want them, and they are no use to us. I am speak- 
ing from my own point of view. Those who can handle them, let them do it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What type of customers have you?—A.- All classes. We haye the labouring 
classes, and millionaires who are still willing to save money, come in their ears. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Leduc how these prices compare with the same class 
of meat sold by other retailers in Montreal. Take, for instance, roast beef. How do 
these prices compare with the prices prevailing on the market?—A. The butchers 
are bound to buy only special class of goods that they can sell. They cannot com- 
pete with these prices. A butcher may sell in a week just one front of beef. If he sells 
tronts in a small way like that he cannot come and buy his own cattle on the market. 
He has to buy only hind quarters. The front quarters have to be sold or put in canned 
goods. Therefore they have to pay higher for these hinds, and they have to sell them 

(Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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: higher. They have paid as high as 30 to 32 cents a pound for hind quarters. When you 


take the cheap cuts off that beef costs them for roasts as high as from 40 to 41 cents 


: apound. They have to sell for from 45 to 48 cents a pound to make a profit. 


Q. In a priyate abattoir like yours even, it costs you something like 14 and 15 
cents often before you can buy hindquarters. And yet you make money.—A. Because 
J get sales of cheap goods as well as of the higher priced goods. I can sell straight 

cattle whereas in the other stores they cannot do it. 
-Q. The Montreal abattoir has a mixed trade also, has it not?—A. It has a trade 


_ for front quarters, but at a good deal lower rate than it should be sold according to 


the cost. Take an animal costing 14 cents a pound. It has to be well fed to dress 50 
Ibs. to the hundred weight. It is supposed to dress 52 or 53 pounds, but it has to be 
fattened and finished cattle. That will cost him 28 cents if it cost 14 cents on the hoof. 
Supposing the hindquarters sold for 27 and 24 cents, the rib roast for a little less, the 
cross cuts of the forequarter at 10 or 15 cents a pound, you reduce the profit to a 
great extent because there was less trade at 12 cents a pound on the part of the 
animal which is the smallest part, while selling the whole carcass of the animal at a 
fair price I can bring in the fore quarters into my shop and sell at about 18 cents per 
pound instead of selling for 15 cents per pound, that reduces the price on the hind 
quarter and allows me to sell cheaper. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. It amounts to this that the custom of the people in demanding high class 
meat to a very much larger extent than they will purchase the second grade meat 
makes it much more expensive.—A. Yes. For my part one of the great reasons for 
the high cost of living is the telephone. For this reason. People ask for what they 
think is best always. They are not supposed to know of the cost of meat. They know 
of certain classes of meat and they will telephone, saying they want so much of that 
class. It has got to be delivered. Sometimes they change the order two or three times 
before it has gone. They will forget this or that. They will ask for a piece of meat 
of such a class. If you have not got it, they send for another and it goes back. The 
telephone has a great deal to do with the high cost of living. They only ask for what 

~they think is best. Sometimes it is not best for their purses and tastes, but they 
think it has and that is why the cost of living is so high. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. There is more requests for the higher priced than for the cheaper goods you 
say/—A. Certainly, everybody wants what costs the highest. They think it must be 
best because it costs the most. If they knew better they would know they could 
get as good a cut for 18 cents as for 25 cents. 

Q. Did people look for the best goods as much before the war as they do now ?7— 
A. Not so much. They have been making a great deal of money, and they have taken 
to buying the best because they had full purses. Formerly they used to buy what 
was cheap, and were satisfied as well. You cannot make them believe that they can 
shave a good roast from the forequarter and the quality be as good, as from the hind- 
quarter. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. You consider that the cash and carry and personal purchase system would 
very largely solve the question?—A. Absolutely. The customer comes to the store. 
picks what she wants and then she is satisfied with what she has purchased. Other- 
Wise we send them meat which they think is too fat, and they send it back. Jt may 
be that a driver picks it out, or it may be a clerk who is fond of fat himself and 
thinks he is sending a good piece, but when she gets it it is not lean enough for her. 
She does not want it and she sends it back. When we get it back it has travelled to 

[Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.1 
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her house and back and it has been cut. It can be no longer sold with the highest | 
price stuff in many cases, and has to be thrown in with the cheap stuff. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. In the cash and carry system, while you save something to the consumer, if 
he buys a few pounds from you he has to pay five cents street car fare to come and 
five cents to go back. Would that make up the difference in cost?—A. Yes, that is 
wll he has to pay. It pays him. Jf you come to me, Sir, and get a roast of beef 
thet will weigh five pounds at a cost of 30 cents a pound that costs you $1.50. Go 
to the uptown store and buy it for 45 cents a pound. For the difference you can 
take a hack, and come down to my store and have a drive on what you save. 

Q. Do you deal in Western Ontario beef?—A. We buy Western Ontario and 
Eastern Ontario beef. We buy all classes. It all depends on the season. In the 
spring we cannot touch it very easily. It is too expensive, being stall fed. When the 
spring comes I have these animals from Western Ontario that I have put away in 


the fall in cold storage. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
(). These are grass fed?—A. They are. In the fall when the market is flooded 


I take them in. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Are many cattle from Western Ontario going to the Montreal market?—A. 
Not a great quantity. Years ago there were more than now. 17 loads of heavy 
steers, stall fed, were brought to Montreal to be sent overseas, they were 1,400 pounds 
each, and they were 16 cents a pound f.o.b. Toronto. They were bought on the 
Toronto market. They next after being fed and transported to Montreal cost 19 
cents a pound at Montreal, and $100 a head to take them over for insurance and 
everything. That will bring them to 25 or 26 cents a pound overseas. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Is that a shipment of Canada’s to France?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Will you tell us why other butchers cannot sell as cheaply as you can, and 
what are the prevailing prices at Montreal on the retail market for the same goods 
that you have enumerated ?—A. There are different qualities of meat. ‘Some qualities 
cannot be sold elsewhere for less than 48 cents a pound. ‘That is for the best. 

Q. That means that they retail it at 10 cents a pound above your prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. This applies to the various qualities?—A. Not so much in the cheaper goods. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. For the best goods that you sell for 30 cents a pound, what do the others sell 
it for ?—A. 40 cents. 
. Loins ?—A. 36 cents. 
. Rib roasts?—A. Generally at 35 cents. 
. Shoulders ?—A. 25 cents. 
Round steak that you sell at 25 cents?—A. From 30 to 35 cents. 
A sirloin steak that you sell for 27 cents?—A. From 40 to 42 cents. 
The rib brisket that you sell at 15 cents?—A. They would sell it at 20 cents. 
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By Mr. Vien: 

Q. The average butcher in Montreal has to cater to the same class of customer? 
that you have, practically, has he not?—A. Yes. The average. 

[Mr. J, Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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Q. The meat that they have for sale is about the same quality that you distribute 
to your own customers, is it not?—A. Yes, the same quality. 

Q. The cattle going to the Montreal cattle market are mainly the same quality of 
cattle that you yourself buy ?—A. We do. 

Q. There are some extra western beef cattle but these are only for the wholesale 
trade and particularly for the hotels and the big shops?—A. Yes, the hotels get them, 
because in the hotels they buy the heaviest. There you pay for a quarter of a pound of 
steak $1, and therefore they can afford to pay 45 cents a pound when they charge that 
much for a quarter of a pound. That is why we do not try to handle these cattle for 
private customers. 

Q. But the greatest part of the butcher trade is carried along on exactly the same 
line as your own trade?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. If it is the case that you can arrange in your own abattoir to save money in 
this way and to bring down the cost to the consumer, is it true that, if the public 
abattoir of Montreal and other abattoirs were paying the same attention to these details, 
that they could bring down the cost to the customers of the various butchers of 
Montreal so as to enable them to distribute meat as cheaply as you do?—A. The 
Montreal abattoir are specially interested in preventing the butcher slaughtering his 
own animals. They are particularly interested as a trust, and it has been shown that 
the Montreal Abattoir Company did not want butchers to enter the abattoir before seven 
oclock in the morning when their own steers would have to be killed and then brought 
in competition with other butchers on Bonsecours market who were open at six o’clock 
and ready for the retailer to buy when the wholesale butchers could not get their meat 
in. That is one reason why they are not interested in giving satisfaction to the butchers 
who slaughter there. 

Q. I understood you to say that the Montreal Abattoir Company are in the whole- 
sale business themselves on their own account outside of the cattle they slaughter for 
their clients, the butchers of Montreal, and they will kill their own cattle before they 
will kill the cattle of the various butchers who come so as to discourage them from buy- 
ing cattle on the cattle market, having them slaughtered and bringing the meat back, 
so as to cause them to go to the abattoir and buy the meat from the abattoir already 
slaughtered by the abattoir, who is in the wholesale meat market. Now then, if the 
abattoir had really at heart the matter of giving satisfaction to the population of 
Montreal, and the butchers in particular, would it not pay the same attention to use 
and utilize all the various parts of the animal to the best advantage, which would 
reduce the cost of meat to the butchers and so to the consumers?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Davis: - 


Q. You say that you buy cattle weighing about 900 or 1,000 pounds and-put them 
away, and sell them in the spring. How does these cattle compare with the cattle that 
have just come in fresh, with those that are freshly butchered?—A. As to quality they 
will cut just as nicely, but they will not look quite as nice. It appears worse to your 
sight than it appears to your taste. Often when it has been prepared it will, if anything 
be nicer. It has been long kept. It has been hung. A steak is not quite so nice but a 
roast of beef, which keeps all its juice in, there is no difference with it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What is your capital investment?—A. The capital is $50,000. 

Q. Is it all paid up?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are a corporation?—A. J. A. Leduc, Ltée. 

Q. You are a company. You may be capitalized at $50,000 but your investment 
may be $100,060—A. The investment is not great, excepting for meats put in cold 
storage. ,The turnover must be $10,000 a week. 

[Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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By Mr. Vien: : 
Q. What could the whole establishment be sold at on the market if you wanted to 
dispose of it, apart from the good will?—A. About $56,000. 
Q. Not more than that?—A. No. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What does that investment include?—A. That is the plant itself. 

Q. You are in a position to buy stock in the fall, and in the fall what would he 
the probable investment that you would make in stock over and above the value of the 
plant?—A. About $20,000. 

_ Q. I wanted to see how much it would require for any person else to enter into 
competition with you. The ordinary butcher has not anything like the capital invest- 
ment that you have-——A. The butcher line is different from anything else. You can 
make a grocer out of a man if he knows something about business but in the meat 
business it is pretty hard to get there without knowing it thoroughly. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Do you handle meat besides what is in cold storage+—A. Yes, we slaughter 
a load a week. | 

Q. Government inspected?—A. City inspection. We have a city inspector every 
day. 

By Mr. Vien: 

Q. How much does the butcher generally pay the Montreal Abattoir Company or 
other abattoir to sell at wholesale the same quality of meat of which you have given 
us a list of cuts? 

Mr. Douetas: For instance, what would the Montreal Abattoir Company charge 
a competitor for a front quarter of butcher beef ?—A. Fifteen or sixteen cents a pound, 

Q. Hindquarters?—A. From 28 to 30 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Wholesale?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is it the practice of Montreal butchers to buy in less than quarters? Could 
they come to the abattoir and buy a loin?—A. Yes. Retailers have paid as high as 
42 cents, for loin. 

Then you think the abattoirs make a big profit?—A, They make a fair profit, 
but not extravagant according to their costs. JI would not take their business for 


mine. 
Q. If they adopted the same principle that you have adopted with your own 


abattoir, they would realize enormous profits? Supposing that they had a man as 
manager with the same principles as yourself ?—A. No, in a small firm like mine I can 
keep my eye open, and see everything. It is different altogether. I have a particular 
business of my own: Those surrounding me are happy and so am I. Fe 


Bu Mr. Devlin: 
Q. As I understand-your idea, you are satisfied with a small profit and a big 
turnover ?—A. Absolutely. 
The Vice CuamrmMan: A little more than 3 per cent. 


By Mr. Dougias: 

Q. You do two kinds of business, a cash and carry business and an ordinary 
delivery business. What benefit do you give the customer on the cash and carry busi- 
ness?-—A. About 6 per cent on the average. I have prepared this statement to cover 
questions that I expected to be asked, and I am prepared to swear that it is correct. 

Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] : 
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ee. By Mr. Davis: 

' Q. You are buying in the fall these butcher cattle. The abattoirs could not do that 
as you do it could they? Is there a large enough quantity on the market for them to do 
‘that?—A. The Montreal Abattoir Company and the wholesale dealers in Montreal are 
doing so, but they take more advantage than I take from it. They sell it in the spring 
: according to what it is worth in the spring. There is a great supply in the fall, we 
‘ have enough cattle for all. The Davies people, the Matthews-Blackwell people and 
' others put in a great quantity in the fall. They fill their storehouses and sell it in the 
‘i spring at spring prices. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You purchase fairly light cattle that we do not consider well finished and put 
them in cold storage when there is a glut on the market and sell cheaper than the man 
purchasing stock all the year round?—A. Absolutely. But the majority of butchers 
do the same thing. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The majority of butchers do the same thing you say. Are they able to put them 
in cold storage? Many butchers have not cold storage, is that not true?—A. They have 
not got the trade for it. It is a special trade that I have. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. What percentage of profit have you by the eash and carry system?—A. In the 
big turnover I am satisfied with a four per cent net profit. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you think the abattoirs make more than four per cent?—A. I do not know 
what they do. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Tell us now about butter prices?—A. As far as butter is concerned this spring I 
4 have not sold any of the first quality butter, the best, over 65 cents retail. There are 
: one, two, and three kinds of first class creamery, and we only sell one quality, the best. 


Q. When do you buy it?—A. I buy at the market every week or two weeks. In the 
fall I buy a quantity which will do me for three weeks. Last fall I sold butter, when 
butter was 49 to 50 cents a pound—I sold three cars of butter in three weeks, at 45, 46, 
and 47 cents a pound, cash and carry. 

Q. How much profit a pound?—A. A cent and two cents a pound. 

Q. In your cash and earry trade you think two cents a pound a good profit on 
butter ?—A. I am satisfied 


By Mr. Vien: 


aa Q. What is the ordinary profit taken by the retailer under the ordinary system of 
- distribution?—A. Six to eight cents a pound. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You have no waste? Does the butter spoil on your hands?—A. No, sir. When 
you are selling three car loads of butter in three weeks, there is not much chance. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


e Q. Do you buy from the creamery ?—A. No, sir, from the jobbers. 

a Q. They get from the creameries?—A. I don’t know. I get it from the jobber. 
You buy this butter and take it over, then you sell it, and if you get two cents profit, 
that is good. It is like a theatre tax. You pay 75 cents for a theatre ticket perhaps, 
__and the tax in addition to that represents an amount against which there are few or no | 
; (Mr. J. Alfred Leduc, M.P.] 
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expense charge. Ii they take a box of butter from me I am glad to take the two cents. 
I buy the butter and what I want is to see them go away with the butter. Another 
matter which I think is worth while speaking of. Not too much system in the business. 
Enough system is something, but too much system takes your profit. It is very 
expensive to check the loss. You must think you are bound to have mistakes in busi- 
ness. Place them to profit and loss. If you have a man to watch all these losses you 
can make, you will have to pay him $2,000 a year. Well, take a chance. 

Mr. Vien: To check the leak you would spend more than the leak itself?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. What turover would a man need to do business in your line? What is the 
lowest figure at which you could do it?-—A. I do not know. He cannot get an 
abattoir in Montreal. With $500 or $600 a week a man could run a business with the 
same plant as myself, and with a plant of $10,000. 


Mr. A. Doy te ealled, sworn and examined. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. What is your business?—A. I am a grocer. The firm of W. Doyle et Frére. 
Q. Hace you a meat business connection with the grocery /—A. No, sir, just bacon 
and ham. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Where is it located?—A. In Maisonneuve. 
Q. Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. The object of this inquiry is to get the spread between wholesale and retail 
prices, and then again from the retailer to the consumer. Also the cause for the 


spread, and particulars about the cost of carrying on business.. You are in the hands 
of the committee now. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What was your turnover last year?—A. Around $25,000 or $30,000. 

Q. You are a small grocer?—A. Yes. There was $3,000 capital invested in the 
business in 1904. With our turnover it costs us 15 per cent to do business. 

Q. How is that made up?—A. By the expense of a clerk. 

Q. How many clerks?—A. One clerk, and just a little boy to take orders. 

Q. One clerk and one boy to deliver ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many to deliver?~A. The clerk does the delivering with a horse and 
wagon. 

Q. Does the 15 per cent that you say it costs you to do business include rent, 
insurance, telephone, light and heat, taxes, and all those things?—A. Yes, it costs 15 
per cent. 

Q. That would be about $4,500 expenses. Does that include your own wages?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What wages for yourself ?—A. $18 a week. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You should strike?—A. I should. 
[Mr. A. Doyle.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
; Q. On ordinary lines of groceries handled in your shop, what is the ratio of pro- 

fit that you consider you should have?—A. Around 18 per cent. 

Q. That is the general average on what you charge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any particular line of goods which you sell for less than 18 per cent 
profit?—A. Yes, butter and sugar. We get one or two per cent. 

Q. What do you pay for butter at the present time?—A. We pay 57 cents a 
pound, and sell at 60 or 61 cents. 
- Q. That is more than one or two per cent?—A. I mean, generally. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. What kind of butter?—A. The best creamery. 
Q. What creamery do you buy it from?—A. From Portneuf, Quebec. We buy 
some others to a certain extent. : 
Q. Have you bought it lately?—A. Yes, we have bought it higher than that. 
Q. With your turnover you do not want large quantities7—A. We buy a daily 
- supply, and it is delivered to us. We pay $10 for a bag of 100 pounds of sugar. We sell 
it at 11 cents a pound. ; 
By Mr. Douglas: 


a Q. That would be ten per cent. Take the ordinary dried fruits. What profits 
do you make on them?—A. On prunes we have an average of 18 per cent profit, we pay 
twelve cents and sell at 144 or 15 cents a pound. Raisins the same thing. We buy for 
12 cents a pound the California raisins. That is the loose Muscatel. We sell them in 
packages also, getting 2 or 3 cents profit on the package. 

Q. What kind of bacon do you sell?—A. Both kinds of bacon. We pay from 52 to 
53 cts. a pound and sell at 60 cts. That is breakfast bacon. We do not keep backs. 
By Mr. Devlin: 


@. Where do you buy bacon ?—A. From Swifts. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
(). That is Swifts’ Premium ?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. You pay 52 cts. and sell for 60 cts. a pound?!—A. Yes. 


Mr. B. G. Crasrrer called, sworn and examined. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


. Q. The business of B. G. Crabtree, Limited, is that of general grocers, is it not ?— 
Yes, 


Q. Do you handle meats?—A. Only smoked and cooked hams and things of that 
sort. 
By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What is you turnover?—A. About $200,000. It has been added to considerably 
in the last year and a half. 


Q. What is the cost of doing business ?—A. 18 per cent. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. How long have you been in the business?—A. Eight years. 
Q. Do you pay rent?—A. $1,800 rent a year. 


I 


ae 


aa 


[Mr. A. Doyle.] 
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Q. How many deliveries ?—A. T have two horses and a car at the present time, 
two horses on the farm. They are farmed out for their keep. In the want time 
put away our car and use the horses. J had five last winter. 

Q. How much does it cost-you to deliver goods?—A. It cost on a total tunes 
$168,000, $5,065. 

Q. What percentage is that?—A, I think about 4 per cent. 


The Vice CHamMan: A little more than 3 per cent. 

By Mr. Douglas: ; 

Q. You do two kinds of business, a cash and carry business and an ordina’ 
delivery business. What benefit do you give the customer on the cash and carry bus e 
iness?-A. About 6 per cent on the average. I have prepared this statement to cover 
questions that I expected to be asked, and I am prepared to swear that it is correc 
(Statement follows.) : 


a= Cost. Reg. | Profit. Groce. Profit. 
Waity, Butter. hers ee ees es sce: 0.50 Oa) | WO 0.54 8% 
Star iButters: #4 0. eREee Lied) 0.57 0.65 14 0.64 123 
Walley, Creamery, 2c ce enn ce 255 0.62 |, 128 6.60 a) 
New Cheese 803 27) ae cri en 0.34 0.40 | 174 0.38 -12 2% loss, 
Old Cheese.. ..... She MLLER GI, ERE: 0.38 0.45 | 18 0.44 Ges 270 
Thard; pure 4? 3.5 Pe Lae eae 0°36 0.40 | 11 0.39 Ey 
Mand’ KR ee ee ee 0.40 0.45 | 128 0.44 10 
Eggs, fresh; a ee 0.50 0.58 | 16 0.56 12 
Hegewnewslaidey ache: Bes ee eee 0.53 0.60 | 144 0.58 oe 
Bread, 24 oz. Ont oe eee 0°10 Opi. 10 0.11 10 
Gran. "Sugar ici P tae ADL shoes ate, MAT ies Shes 8 10.18 ewt,| 0.11 8 0.11 6 
Teabiptonis’ <6. 64 ee ne ae 0.59 0.70 | 19 0.68 15} 
Tea. bulkece Aye ae ae eee ae 0.45 0.60 | 332 0.57 a 
Soap, laundhy es eee es 0.072 0.083} 74 0.08 
Hour, Standards. 65.4 ee ee eee 0.45 0.55'| ~22 0.52 A a Ib. bag. 
" Te eee ett, ete rane 0.75 bag} 0.90 | 20 0.85 132 127 es 
7 Te a erage RAE Nas Shas 1.45 ee 20 EGS Le Oe aot 
iver rio Mage CAN flcite tender rome Ns 5.68 6.00 52 G0) ae ie 
Rolled Oats i ee ce eee 0.053 0.07 | 27% 0.063 LSet, loses 
CT eee eee e kta ian pegs aol Gi 0.35 0.45 28 42 0 ; 
IRotatoes s. sice ae i ek ; enon 2.10 2.40) | 204 2.30 
Potatoes. wks pie nt Oe ee ee 0.38 O45 tS 0.40 
Salmons pines eee ee 0.25 0.35 | 40 0.32 
Salmons whiter 20610 Sah ee 0.183 0 25) 3% 0.24 
Salmonssockeyet is jee. ia ie cee a 0.40 0250725 0.48 
@oticestandard) ee pee See 0.44 0.50 |- 22 0.48 
Coflees CS 3: aly eta ue ae hea (0) 5) O60) 315 0.57 
Vinegars prook. oi a ee 0.28 0.50 | 78 0.45 
IMOlASSCS 5 Gh oe ee re ee 1.04 135.) 28 iL 325) 
Soda-Biseuits.2°: 3) 9" ee ey ae 0.15 OFS 2G 9.18 
Soda Biscuits = sce a eee 0.28 O35 2h 0.33 2 
ancy, Biscuits.) tru i) ee 0.28 3% |} 2D 0-33 3Y loss. 
Rajsins: seeded 4:6 5 ees aad 0.153 0.18 | 164 0.17 2 " 
Pronesi. 3 ee ee ga saieal es 0.183 OQ. 25) 8h 0.23 242 27 loss. 
Hiv. Apples) ces. 2 me eee ts one 0.20 OB) 25) 0.24 20 23x 
Bacent: ca. hut civehe See at eet ee 0.503 0.60 | 182 0.58 143 
[DD 6 09 
Cookedhlam ogg) 2162 2a ote eee cae 0.60 0.70 | 162 0.68 133 
Whole” Hamis.5. 223 Soe ae ee 026523 eee 83 
1 side of Ingersoll Bacon 87 at 0.50%.--... 2. $4.41 
Loss 4 oz. in paper and 4 1b. and bacon sold ....... ...... 4.72 or gross profit 0. 31 Oe (hs 
1 cooked ham, Gunn’s, 10 lb. 2 oz. at 0°61....... cake es eae 6.17 
Sold’ for.45...0 5.0 e687 ee ee ee ee ees 6.46 or gross profit 0°29 or 5%. 


Whole side. 
With regard to eggs 13 per cent is added on for the cost of the box, but this charg 
includes the delivery expenses, and the cost of wrapping paper and other accessories t 
deliver. It is included in the cost of doing business. : 
[Mr. B. G. Crabtree.] 
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By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Do you do a cold storage business in eggs?—A. We do not sell any except in the 
winter time. We put some in in the spring time if we can and we try to make a profit 
in the winter time. 

Q. You speak of the “Star” brand creamery. What creamery is that obtained 
fyom?—A. The Winchelsea, near Windsor. They have established a big trade here, and 
it is a seller in all the higher class stores. People will pay a few cents a pound more 


for it. We pay one cent more locally to obtain it, and a cent for getting it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
_ Q. Windsor, Ontario?—A. Somewhere around St. Marys. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Are you aware that certain groceries are selling that same star brand for 68 
cents a pound?—A. No, I am not aware of it. The difficulties of doing business I 


presume. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Anything in rice or tapioca?—A. Rice is usually bought at $11.40 a hundred 
weight, and sells for 15 cts. a pound. I have in my store the best Siam rice quoted at 
$9.25 a hundred weight, but I bought it for 8 cts. a pound and I am getting 12 cents. 


By Mr, Davidson: 


Q. By this list you lose on everything but tea and rolled oats?—A. I am selling 
staples and that is all that I am giving in this list. I have not said anything as to my 
profit on pickles, olives, and so on. I am not saying anything about the cost of carrying. 

Q. You said that your cost of doing business was 18 per cent. There are only about 
two articles that have exceeded that—A. No, quite a number. I am only quoting 
staples. I have made up a list of things which I think a newly married couple would 
like to know the prices of if they were starting housekeeping. They would want some- 
thing of all these things. As to the cooked ham I may tell you a little demonstration 
which I have just made. To-day I asked the meat man when he came if he would take 
one side of bacon and one ham and cut them carefully. I weighed the bacon myself, 
and got three clerks to witness, the result was that one side of Ingersoll bacon weighing 
8? lbs at 503 would cost $4.41 allowing for a loss of 4 oz. in paper, when weighed, and 
when weighed after being cut there was half a pound of loss which we decided we could 
not do anything with. That bacon had been pretty well worked in by one man doing 
nothing else. One side was extremely fat with leaner stuff. After we sold you get a 
splendid return of $4.72 or a gross profit on the bacon above $4.41 of 31 cts, or 7 per cent. 

Q. Does that mean that there is a loss on every side of bacon, that the weight 
shown on the outside of the bacon is less than that actually realized by the retailer ?—A. 


It means that I never get a bacon said to weigh 100 lb. which weighs up to that. More 


probably it would be about 97 pounds. 
Q. Do you ever make a claim on the packer?—A. Occasionally, but I never get 
anything. 


’ By Mr. Mackie (Kenfrew) : 


: Q. What is the highest price of bacon?—A. 60 cents. I tried another kind of bacon 
which was being sold for less. I paid 42 cts. for it and sold it in the cash and carry 


‘Store at 45 cts. a pound. I could not sell these sides, and people would not take it. It 


could not be cut for one thing, and, when cut, people would not take it. 
[Mr. B. G. Crabtree.] 
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@ What kind of business do you prefer?—A. If I had the nerve, the cash 
carry business. i" 
Q. How long has the cash and carry business been in existence rare yous, 
has only been in operation a year and a half. During that time the business has gyro 
from $168,000 a year to a monthly volume of $19,000 well over $200,000 a year, whi 
fact I attribute to the fact that we are offering people something where there is a sayi 


By Mr. Douglas: act 


Q. Is there much fluctation in the price of bacon during the last month?—A, T 
seems to be steadily going up half a cent or a cent at a time. In April we paid 47 cts 
Q. Bacon sold retail in Ottawa for a rise of 5 cts. in one day, according to a state- a 
ment I saw lately. Have you any explanation of that? It was sold at 65 cts2—A. No, — 
I am not selling it at that yet. I understand there is a grocer selling at 65 cts. He may 
be justified. There are the facts and figures. 


By Mr. Mackie (Renfrew) : 


Q. Do people come from any distance to take advantage of the cash and carry 
system?—A, Yes, some of them, those who have ears. : 

Q. You are in a well-to-do section ?—A. Tolerably so. 7 

Q. In a workmen’s section, would it be more successful?—A. Yes. I think those 
people would take advantage. 


By Mr. Douglas: a 

(Q. Last year you had a turn over of $168,000. Did you have to pay more for wages 
than last year?—A. Yes. We have had to raise wages. i 

~ Q. How do you stand now?—-A. I am not prepared to state that, I have not taken a 

stock. J have not the balance sheets off. I do not know just where I am at in the 
grocery business. ‘ 
Q. What was the net profit last year?—A. Must I tell it. 

Q. The reason I ask it is that another witness said his net profit was two or r three 
per cent?—A. My net profit was one and nine-tenths per cent. an 


By Mr. Devlin: i 

Q. Do you allow anything for your own salary ?—A, Oh, yes. Everything is there, a 
including the salaries and wages. iis oe ae 
By Mr, Davidson: 


Q. Out of forty articles you only make a profit of ten per cent?—A. Yes. — il 
Q. You lose on thirty?—A. Yes, but you have not asked me to figure on the fancy _ 
things. I would sell Mr. Devlin a bottle of olives for $1.00 and make 334 per cent. 


\ 


< . 


By Mr. Douglas: ~ 


Q. Have you a straight cash business ?—A. ae We do a credit business, exce 
in the groceteria. We have no interfering at all. We give an opportunity to those who 
want to carry stuff away to do so. I always felt there was an injustice in charging ue 
as much as others. 

Q. What are your regular terms?—A. Thirty days. 

Q. Any losses ?—A. One half of one per cent. We arrived at that from a aioe 
tion of what we have lost from one year to another. ; 


By Mr. Sutherland: “ 


Q. Two prices naturally entail extra work?—A. Yes, hard «work, from seven in t 
morning till eleven at night. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock to meet in Room 318 at 4 o'clock. 
[Mr. B. G. Crabtree.] ; 
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. THomas V. Dion, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
 Q. You are a retail merchant?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Groceries and butcher?—A. Yes. 
ad Q Where is your place of business/—A. Westmount, Montreal. 

~ Q. What is your annual turnover?—A. $375,000 to $400,000. 
_ Q. Are you an incorporated company’?—A. No, a partnership. 
 Q. You do not know exactly what you have in the business?—A. Including 
roperty my total capital is $145,000. 


By Mr. Duff: 
-Q. You own your place of business?—A. Yes, 
Q. That is included in the figure you have given?—A. Everything is included. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
a pene real estate?—A. Including real estate. 


By Mr. Devlin: : 
Q. What value do you put on your real estate?—A. $70,000. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


i -Q. Now, what we wish to get at is, as accurately as we can, what you pay to the 

E _ wholesaler and what you charge to the consumer, and the spread of your cost of 

a eee can) Have you any idea of the cost of operation from your books account ?— 
A. I got a telegram rather late last night and the book-keeper was not down at the 

q office this morning but I know the cost is over 20 per cent, 

ss Q. Your cost is over 20 per cent?—A. From 20 to 22 per cent. 

. Q. How many delivery wagons have you?—A. Nine. 

Q. What are they?—A. Three motors and six horse wagons. 

Q. Teams or single wagons?—A. Single wagons. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Where are you located?—A. In Westmount. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Have you any idea of what your delivery expenses are?—A. I remember the 
elivery expenses for last year, including drivers’ wages, was over $17, 000; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. On a business of what?—A. $400,000 cash, $375,000 to $400,000, it will be 
ver $400,000 this year. The delivery is the most expensive thing now, I may say. 

_ Q. You have to keep up the delivery?—A. Yes, the people require it. 

; Q. Do you think it would be possible to carry on a cash and carry business in 
our location?—A. No, not in the position in which I am, for my trade. 

~ Q. Do you sell for credit?—A. For credit and cash. 

Q. Monthly accounts?—A. Mostly monthly accounts. 

Q. What is your loss on bad accounts?—A. Some years not very much, some 
ears sit is. ee than as 
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By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. You have a very rich trade?—A. Yes, we have a good trade but when we do 


lose an account it is a big one, $400 or $500. 
Q. You say your bad accounts are not heavy ?—A. Not heavy, but once in a while 
we get tripped. I have now an account of $700 that I do not know whether Tam 


going to collect it or not. ’ a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact your losses in account are nothing. You have not more 
than $1,0002—A. Not more than $1,000 a year, and sometimes they do not amount 
to that, it would not amount in some years to $200. d 


ee a Ee ee 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Do your customers demand delivery ?—A. Yes, they demand delivery, and 
there are so many C.O.D. orders it costs a lot to collect them. You can take the 
nine men, and these men get from $350 to $400 in amounts ranging from 10 cents 
‘up to $4 or $5. A man will have $50 or $60 in a day’s collecting. 

Q. Do you make any difference between goods sold for cash and those sold on 
credit 7A. We have only one price. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Crabtree’s evidence this morning ?—A. No, I was not in this 
morning. 

Q. He has this system that part of his business is cash and carry and part of it is 
delivery and credit. For the cash and carry end he puts lower prices than he gives 
with delivery. You have never tried that?—A. No, I have never tried it. 

Q. Do you think it could be worked in your business?—A. It might be worked, but 
it would be difficult if there is a store next door that has a delivery, say there are two 
customers and one wishes to take advantage of the cash and carry and the other does 
not; if you refuse the one delivery you are up against it; the cash and carry system 
needs to be separated from the other business. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the prices you pay on creamery butter?—A. J am 
paying now 53 cents. 

Q. And what do you get for it?—A. 60 cents; I told the man to-day to reduce the 
price to 58 cents since it is only a couple of times we paid 532 cents. To-day we are 
getting some at 53. 

Q. What fixed the price of the creamery butter at 58 cents?—A. For a long time, 
since the month of May, we have sold at a profit of Jess than 5 cents a pound, we have 
made a special rate. ce 


_ By Mr. Douglas: : 
Q. Do you buy your butter from the Quebec Creameries?—A. No, I buy it from 
the exporters and from the jobbers and I save a cent or a half cent a pound and I send 
down and earry it myself instead of letting them deliver it. 
Q. These jobbers get it from the Quebec Creameries, do they not?—A. They buy 
from the Quebee Creameries at auction. 
Q. But it is not Ontario butter?—A. No, most of it is eastern townships butter; 
the eastern townships butter is the best butter to be had. a‘ 
Q. They have been taking first prize in the Toronto market?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. In order to establish a comparison, with other retail grocers wne are going th 
give evidence, is it not a fact that your customers are principally amongst the wealthy 
class in Montreal?—A. Well, it is mostly property owners that we have in Westmount. 
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hose who are not property owners have kw offices, like C.P.R. men, but mostly 
property owners. We take a great deal of our trade outside of Westmount, Notre Dame 
t Grace. 

- Q. And you get down as far as Mountain and Drummond Streets?—A. Yes, there 
are a few customers down that way, but not many. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. What do you pay for your new cheese?—A. I have not bought any new cheese. 
The last I bought was at 31 cents. 
Q. What do you sell for?—A. Forty. 
Q. Pure lard?—A. Thirty-five to 38. 
Q. You pay that?—A. Yes. 
Q. Fresh eggs?—A. The last few days we were paying 58 for some and 53 for 
-. another quality. 
. Q. What did you sell at?—A. Sixty-five and 60. 
Q. Granulated sugar?—A. Nine cents and sell for 11. 
Q. And tea—There are many different varieties of tea. Do you sell Lipton’s’—A. 
Yes. ; 
Q. What do you pay for it?—It is mostly Salada we sell. 
Q. What do you pay for that?—A. I cannot remember. It retails at 70 and 80 
ents a pound. We make about 12 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you sell much bulk tea?—A. Yes, a little bit. 
; Q. Do you sell blended tea?—A. Yes, 60, 70 and 80 cents a pound. 
Q. What do you pay?—A. We pay 45 to 55. 
Q. And get how much?—A. Sixty, 70 and 80. 
Q. Now, as to flour; that is the standard brands like Ogilvies, Lake of the Woods 
and Purity. What sizes have you got?/—A. Seven, 14 and 24. 
Q. Seven pound bags; what do they cost you a bag?—A. I did not get those prices 
before I came. 
Q. Do you know what the 24’s cost?—A. Around 43 and 44 for the 7 pound bags 
_Q. And you sell them?—A. For 50, and $1.65 we get for the 24’s and a dollar for 
the 14’s, 
Q. What do you pay for the 24 pounds?—A. $1.45 or around that price. 
Q. And you sell them for $1.65 ?—A. Yes. 
Bx Q. Rolled oats; that is a very common article of food?—A. Nearly all package stuff. 


4: Q. Are they 7 pound bags or 62—A. No. Quaker Oats. 
—_._-Q. What do they cost you?—A. I do not know. I have a man who buys them. 
. Q. What do you sell them for?—A. Thirty-five cents) a package for Quaker Oats. 


Q. A three pound package?—A. I think it is nearly four pounds. I understand it 
is three pounds and some odd. We have Ogilvies in the same size package. We get 30 
> scents. 
Q. You sell them for 30 cents. You do not know what they cost?—A. No. 
oh Q. What about beans and peas?—A. I bought some peas a while ago for $1.25 a 
dozen and some $1.423 and some $1.45. 
Q. What do you sell them for?—A. Fifteen cents a tin. 
Q. Straight—all of them?—A. No. That brand: we bought at $1.25, I make a 
specialty of them, $1.50 a dozen. 
Q. But one tin?—A. Fifteen cents straight. 
Q. Bearis?—A. Twenty cents. They are $1.90 a dozen—$1.70 to $1.90. 
o Q. And pork and beans? Olark’s?—A. Olark’s Pork and Beans are down in price; 
' Sih rive tins $2.45. 
 _——-Q. Is that a two-pound tin?—A. Two and a half. 


i 
= 
4 
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Q. And they cost you $2.45 a dozen?—A. Yes. 
Q@. And you sell them at 25 cents?—A. Yes. 
@. That i is $3.00. 


The ik ice has advanced lately anes we on $2.25. 
Q. What are you paying for them?—A. They are worth $2.05. 
Q. And you put the price up?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you use to sell them at 15?-A. We used to sell them at 18. 
Q. Now take the salmon? Do you get the Sockeye?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pay?—A. $3.00; 30 cents half pound tin, and 50 cents aA tin 
Q. How about the pink ENED AS 2_A. We get 25 and 30, one pound fiat, sala 
salmon they call it. 
Q. White salmon?—A. No. Peer 
Q. Have you Chase and Sanborne’s coffee?—A. Yes. Vi ae 


Q. What do you pay for that? About 50 cents?—A. Yes. Sa 

Q. What do you get for it?—A. We get 65. We used to get 60 a Bi agp, but E 
they advanced 1t a couple of cents a pound. : 
# 


Q. How long since they adv anced it?-A. A couple of weeks ago. 
Q. They would never advance coffee on account of the tariff change ?—A. It 
advanced a few cents in a very few weeks. i. 
By the Vice Chairman: 


Onat will come down, after the tariff changes ?—A. No, they were expecting to put 
it up again. 

Q. I got a cable from the West Indies saying you cannot has coffee anywhere. It 
is very scarce. I suppose that is We reason that you cannot tell much about that?—A. 
I have Chase and Sanborne’s. 

How do you sell vinegar? Bottle or bulk ?—A. Bottle. 

Do you sell malt?—A. Yes. 

What does it cost?—A. Forty-five cents a gallon. 

Do you sell it in closed bottles?—A. Yes. 

It costs about 45 cents a gallon, that is for bottles?—A. Yes. 

You sell at what?—A. 15 cents. ; 
You put these up yourself?—A. Yes. ' 
It costs you 45 cents and you sell it for 602A. 60 cents for the gallon; that 
does not include the container. 

Q. What is molasses?—A. 98 cents last week. 

Q. And you sold it at what?—A. At $1.50, because we did not know what the ine eS 
would be; there are so many leaks. ‘ 

Q. Every time you open the tap, there is a dribble2—A. Yes. 

Q. Soda biscuits—whose do you sell, Christies’?—A. MeCormicks, mostly pine 
ages. They sell for 15 cents a package. The small packages cost $1.80. 

Q. A dozen?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you get what?—A. 18 cents. 

Q. That is 15 cents and 18 cents for the small packapest =A. Yiesist¥ 

Q. Take seeded raisins?—A. We are getting 22 cents, but there has been an ad 
vance of a few cents. ( n a: 

Q. What do they cost you?—A. 15 and 17 cents. 

Q. In 12 ounce packages?—A. 15 ounce packages. It costs 14 cents and we sold — 
for 20. 

Q. Take prunes, what do you sell them for?—A. Mostly 30 cents and a _quarter. 

Q. And what do you pay for them?—A. About 20 cents a pound. We get 28 and 
30 cents for prunes. ' 

Q. Do you handle any California dried fruits other than prunes?—A. ApeeneS : 
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What do you pay for these?—A. For No. 1, 2& cents a pound. 

‘What do you sell them for?—A. For 35 cents. 

-Q. Do you sell evaporated apples?—A. Yes. 

2. What do you pay for these?—A. The last I bought I ese 17 cents a pound fox; 


hey were 20 cents. 
_ Q. What do you sell them for?—A. 25 cents. 
2 Ms You have not increased them?—A. Not yet. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What brand is that?—A. The white packages, Swift’s Premium. 
— Q. Do you say that you can buy Swift’s Premium for 42 cents?—A. For 45 cents, 
I think, though that is not my department. 


* By Mr. Devlin: 
a Q. Does not Mr. Wright do the buying for your store?—A. No, I have a partner _ 
in the butcher’s department; we have a butcher. 


By the Vice Chairman: aot cated 


Q. But you have not bought bacon recently, and you are not quite sure?—A. No. 
Q. What do you get for it?—A. 60 cents a pound. For the ends we get 55 cents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you slice it?—A; Everybody wants it sliced in the centre. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
; Q. You figure that there is not very much in it at that?—A. I do not think there 
SS is-very much in it. If you can sell it half sliced and the ends with it, you can sell it 
cheaper. : 
By Mr. Douglas: 
~Q. Do you handle only one kind of bacon?—A. No, two or three kinds. 
Q. Any cheaper ?—A. N jorlng cheaper than breakfast bacon. 


E i. By the Vice Tee \ 


Q. Have you back bacon?—A. Windsor bacon, yes. 
~ Q. What do you pay for that?—A. I cannot swear to that. We only get five cents 
a pound more. 


s 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you handle the pea meal bacon?—A. No. . This back bacon is pea meal 
bacon, of course. ee 

Q. You say you get five cents a pound more for that?—A. Yes, for that back 
bacon, and it costs more, too. 


SX 
a 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. What about hams, take the best Swift’s Premium or any of these standard » 
hams?—A. It used to cost 45 cents a pound. Ido not know what it costs to-day. ; 
Q. What are you getting for it to-day?—A. 50 cents for the whole ham. We have 
other bacon at 40 cents sliced; McGarry, Montreal. 

- Q. Now take rice; what do you pay for your rice?—A. We pay 10 cents a pound 
or Patna rice. 

Q. And you sell it for?—A. 15 cents. 
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. 15 cents a pound?—A. Two pounds for a quarter. We also get the Carolin 


Q 
Q. What do you get for that?—A. 20 cents. 

Q. Is it a better rice?—A. It is a better rice. fi 
‘Q. Do you sell any China rice?—A. No. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You do not buy through a broker?—A. No. * 

Q. You have no middleman; you buy’ direct?—A. We buy from the oo i 
grocers in Montreal. We do not eee: direct from the growers. 

Q. You have practically got to buy it from them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You say soy ies fae the wholesale grocers?—A. Yes, sir. 
altogether; except what we get from the farmers, ye 
some a epetnblee we ae Peer the city. 

Q. You would not buy bacon from the wholesalers?—A. We buy it sn the 
packers. 

Q. And the same with butter ?—A. I buy my butter from the jobbing fone the 
exporting houses. / 

Q. Take canned goods, tomatoes, molasses, and so on, do you purehase your 
requirements for the whole winter?—A. That is what I have always done. 

Q. What was the price of your vegetables last year?—A. $1.80. 

Q. Peas and corn?—<A. Peas, $1.45 and corn $2 a dozen. 

Q. What is the price of that?—A. About $1.25. 

Q. That is a special brand 2A. Special brand that is supposed to be superior. 

Q. Does your experience go to prove that it pays you to lay in winter supplies at 
these prices ?—A. IJ found it a big mistake, you should not do that. 4 

Q. Is there any other line of groceries that you could buy in quantities taking for 
granted that you have the capital to lay it in, that will effect a saving to you in the 
retail price?—A. Yes, we can save money in buying in quantities. 

Q. In what particular thing ?—A. In things like tea. 

Q. Do you give your customers the benefit of any good buying you make?—A. Yes, 
we always do. 

Q. Is that part of your policy ?—A. I always sell my butter, eggs and sugar, I make 
them my three leaders, and J sell them as low as they can be sold in the neighbourhood. 

Q. And if you were to make an exceptionally good purchase of rice, rice has ad- 
vanced materially, would you give your customers the benefit of your buy ?—A. Extend 
the benefit for a certain time and then at the end of that time I would have to put it up. 

Q. But you would like to divide with them?—A. I like to divide, I don’t want to 
lose altogether. Supposing I bought 200 cases of navels cheap, and sold 100 cases at the 
low price, I would like to get the larger price for the rest. a 

Q. When you mention 21 per cent is that the actual figures you took off the balanee p 
sheet for last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your expenses including wages, insurance. light, heat, rent, cost of delivery 
and taxes all came to 21 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any way of cutting that schedule down, do you think?—A. No way; it — 
is increasing, we have to pay our men more salary. ; 

Q. You cannot possibly start to deliver your goods, to make any money on them ~ 
until you have made 21 per cent?—A. We have to get 20 or 21 per cerit before we can — 
make a cent. { 


Q. Then it is difficult to sell any cheaper than you are doing, in fact you Sande i 
do it?—A. Oh, no, it is not possible to sell cheaper, but if we get away from the elivery 
we could. fad 
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By the Vice Chairman: 

Ke For your delivery you say it cost you $17,000 for the nine rigs. Do you think 
“that covers the full cost of delivery ?—A. As far as I can remember. 

_ Q. How many clerks are there in your stores?—A, 40 girls and boys. 


_ By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. It cost you an awful lot more money to do business for $370,000 than it would 
have cost two years ago, in some way it has doubled ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your business you have not got any ordinary wage-earners to buy in your 
shop as a rule; you have not got the labouring classes buying in your store/—A. Not 
very much, sometimes when we make a reduction in prices they come up from down 
below, and they find they can buy cheaper uptown sometimes than downtown among 
similar stores. 

~ Q. So that you cannot very well reduce that 21 per cent and make a profit for your- 
self ?—A. Not very well. 
Q. With the class of customers you have?—A. No, after we have taken our salary 
there is hardly anything left after the salary. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You allow yourself a salary as manager ?—A. We allow ourselves a salary. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You require that number of staff?—A. We could do with less but since the Ist 
of May, summer coming on we have more; we have had lots of help since the 1st of May. 
Q. Could you tell me who the agents that are going through the country are, take 
for instance those going right along from Montreal up through Sault du Recollet, 
Terrebonne, Mascouche and all that territory surrounding Montreal, who are they buy- 
ing for, the retail merchants? They are buying up the farmers’ butter?—A. I do not 
. ‘mow. 
: Q. They do not buy for the retailers?—A. They do not buy for the retailers. 
; Q. Who do they buy for?—A. The people who are buying around those places are 
i mostly pedlars and a few wholesale jobbers buy from these pedlars, the goods are brought 
to their stores on the market. ; 
: Q. What do these pedlars do w) en they buy a whole year’s suppiy of eggs and 
: butter on the farm, a whole year’s supply of meat, what do they do with that?—A. I 
’ didn’t know that they did that very much, they might be able to get it outside Montreal 
7 district but around Montreal they cannot buy the whole thing, the farmers know too 
: well the market prices for them to get a price for the whole year. 
: Q. Yes, but you know that the farmers around Montreal in order to have their 
__ place at the market in Montreal have to start from their homes, a great many of them, 
mat midnight which means a drive till 5 o’clock in the morning, and it means that they 
have to get there at 5 o’clock in the morning in‘a great many cases in order to get 
places upon the market at all and in order to save that long drive they prefer to sell to 
_ these dealers that go around.—A, It is not v ery many who do that. There are not very 
many farmers around Montreal that I know of who sell their goods that way. 
Q. They bring their goods right to the market ae Yes, and get the full benefit 
_. of the market prices. 


\ 


i 


ae By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. In buying your canned goods do you buy them direct from the manufacturers or 
_ through the jobbers or wholesalers?—A. I do not know whether we could buy this year 
_ direct or not, but we have never been able to buy direct from the Dominion Canners be- 
cause of the agreement between them that the retailer will have to go to the wholesale 
_ grocers association. Before they were amalgamated I used to buy car lots from them. 
Q. You would ae direct from the canners if you had the opportunity 2-—A. Sure. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You cannot buy direct ON, I do not believe I can. ay 
Q. You never did?—A. Not from the Dominion Canners but I did from the Brit sh 
Canners when they first started. es ts 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. If you wanted to buy from the Dominion Canners without refusing the goods, | 
they would set their price so high I presume that it would be impossible for you to bate 
from them and make a profit.. Is not that the way they proceed ?—A. I suppose that i ist 


what they do, I would get no rebate like the wholesale grocers would get. wien 


eka 


‘phonies oats tae ee ea 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They would simply refer you to the wholesale grocers ?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Chairman: 2 : 
a 


Q. About two years ago there was a sharp advance in canned goods, was there not? 
—A. I do not know. 

Q. There was a sharp advance in the retail price anyway ?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. Prior to that time did you have an opportunity of buying direct from the Cane 
ners ?—A. Not since the war started. 

Q. How long has this practice about buying from the wholesaler or the jobber been 
prevalent ?—A. Right along, sometimes we could do better with the wholesaler than we 
could do with the canner. 

Q. Have you any idea why there should be a sharp advance in the cost of canned 
goods during the last two ca say maa | The only thing I know is that there has been 
higher cost, higher wages, and everything has been higher except that there was no 
difference in production. e 


Si ales bh Soe de 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Some seasons the crop in certain fields may be a failure. Up in our section, of — 

the country we have a number of independent canners, as well as the Dominion 
4 
Canners, who would be very glad to sell to you, I have no doubt?—A. The Dominion 


Oanners set their price and there’ will be no reduction. : a 
By the Vice Chairman: “. 
taking canned goods for an example—a price : 
fixed at which you must sell them?—A. No, there is no fixed price. .. 
Q. Nobody puts any selling price on you?—A. No. . 
Q. You buy at the regular list price, and sell at whatever price you choose/—A,_ 

Yes, we might put them up or down. is 
Q. And you have absolute freedom to fix yotr own price?—A. Yes. : 4 

Q. Does that apply to anything in your store?—A. Yes, except package tea has : 

a fixed price. a 
a 

By Mr. Devlin: b 


Q. Matches?—A. There is no fixed price on matches. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


—A. No. ~ 
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Qa Q. The Salada Company do not say to you, “If you don’t sell that at 78. cents 
will not give you any more »2_A. No. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Is there any article that you deal in where the producer, the manufacturer, 
or the wholesaler obligates you to get a certain price?—A. I have no contract to that 
ffect with anybody, although I buy from the manufacturers Baker’s Chocolate and 
aker’s Cocoa, but never any contract. 

: Mr. Doveras: I don’t think Mr. Dion has been cutting prices very much. 


. Wirvrss: T do not know about that. The western people will tell you they cannot 
“buy cheaper elsewhere. ,We have to make money on some of our goods. 
By the Vice Chairman: 


~Q. Did you ever buy butter by the carload?—A. Well, I have ‘bought butter— 
I do not know whether it was a carload or not—I guess it would be. 

Q. Ever buy direct from the creamery?—A. Yes, our sale of butter is about 25 
to 30 boxes a week. I never sell by block. 

Q. You do not sell block butter?—A. No. In buying from the jobbers they charge 
you 57 cents and they pay 56. They charge you 57 cents, but where I buy my butter 
I get the Government weight, and I save a pound or a pound and a half in weight, 

and that goes by the cutting. We cut the butter in layers. 


+ 


By Mr. Douglas g 


Q. With regard to that twenty-one for expenses you spoke of; what wages are 
you paying ’—A. Twenty-five, twenty-two, and eighteen a week. 
. Q. What is your highest priced man?—A. Twenty-five dollars. 
— Q. What is your loWest priced man behind the counter?—A. There is a couple 
+ of boys at $10, but otherwise nothing less than $17 or $18. 

Q. Did you ever try to get female help?—A. Well, we do not have female help 
for the grocery business, only for telephone orders. We have three girls at the tele- 
phone taking telephone orders all day. ! 

Q. Have you any recollection as to what the net profit was last year?—A. No, but 
D Jy can, mil it. to the committee. : 

The Vice CuarMAN: Mail us a signed statement. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. And how you make up your expenses of your business. You can get your 
accountant to do this?—A. Yes, I will get my accountant to do that. 


Witness discharged. 


o 


a BGS Crasrree re-called and amined! 


By Mr. Douglas: L 
___ Q. In regard to your wholesale purchases, what is your method of purchase?—A. 
You mean from whom I buy? 
~ Q. Not whom you buy from, but what’is your method of purchase? Do you buy 
m day to day, or do you lay in a stock?—A. I carry a stock anywhere from eighteen 
thirty thousand dollars. It depends on the season. In the fall I buy as much stuff 
; [Mr. Thomas V. Dion.] 
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asl ecan. I buy my canned goods at the best possible price during the fall or the tim 
they are coming in, and try to stock up for the year. 

Q. Your experience has been such that you lost money by it?—A. Not in the ae 
two years. i 

Q. Your opening price was best iA, Yes, with the exception of one little flyerI 
took in canned tomatoes. P 

Q. 200 cases ’—A. Yes, at $2.10, and the opening price turned out to be $1.85, but 
in that same deal I had 150 cases of corn that I bought at $1.90, and the opening price 
on ‘that was $2.10. 

Q. When you bought tomatoes at $2.10, did you buy through your broker ?—A. No, 
wholesale grocer. 

Q. Did the wholesale grocer not protect you?—A. No, it was simply a gamble. IT 
did the same thing last year at $1.60 on corn and made some money. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the profit a wholesale grocer makes a T should 
say they made a very small profit. I should say they operate on 10 or 15 per cent. 

Q. You have not any idea they operate on a net profit as low as you do?—A. I would 
say they would, yes. The turnover must be a good deal. 

Q. They make a lot of money, but I question if they make anything like as nae a 
profit as you do?—A. There are very few wholesalers that will carry as comprehensive 
a line as the retail men will. They do not have the same chance, perhaps, because they 
limit their articles to, say in round figures 100, and the retail grocer will have double 
that number, in fact there are hundreds of different articles found in the retail trade. 
T have proved that in regard to my stock recently; it was so difficult to get the exact 
price of things that I asked two or three wholesale grocers for their price list. I got 
their price books. I did that for one year, but there were so few things in the price 
list that I wanted to buy that it was useless to me. : 

Q. Is it your policy to give your customers the benefit?—A. I like to buy as cheap- 
ly as I ean, and I advertise. I bought tomatoes as low as $1.22, and advertised them at 
$2 a dozen. 

Q. What does your advertising cost you?—A. Not very much. We only advertise 
once a week in two local papers. It costs about $15 a week. 


By the Vice Chairman: ; 


Q. Are there any articles that you deal in in regard to which the manufacturer fixes ~ 
the price that you have to respect ?—A. No. 

Q. None at all?—A. Not that I know of. I have never seen a contract. There may 
be an understanding, but I fix my own prices. 

Q. You are perfectly at liberty to sell at whatever price you chose?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. You said there may be an understanding; what do you mean by that?—A. I am 
simply saying that; I do not know. The wholesale grocer or manufacturer never comes _ 
to us and says we must sell at a fixed price. - 

Q. You mean that there is no understanding so far as you are concerned?—A. So 
far as I am concerned. 

Q. When you used the words “there may be an understanding”, they seem like a 
qualification ?—A. I understood the Committee was trying to arrive at that particular 
thing and I said there may be an understanding. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. It has been stated that some of the producing concerns—I do not like to mention 
any names because I do not wish to do anybody an injustice—it has been stated, that 
some of them perhaps may sell a certain article and insist that the retailer should get a 
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ea price, and that if the retailer sells at a lower price, they refuse to supply him with 
the goods. Have you had any experience of that?—A. None whatever. 

Q. None at all?—A. It might be suggested by the traveller or the man selling 
" that we should be able to get say 25 cents for the article, but so far as I know I have 
never been asked to adhere to any principle of that kind. 


Witness discharged. 


eye Mr. R. C. Cummines: Called, sworn and examined. 
i 

i By the Vice Chairman: 

i. The firm operates under your name?—A. Yes. 
i 


. Have you a partner?—A. No. 
. You are the sole owner of the business?—A. Yes. 
. You are not incorporated?—A. No. 
. What is your turnover?—A. About $60,000 a year. 
. Where is your place?—A. Cumming’s Bridge. 
a What capital have you invested?—A. You mean property and all? 
Q. Yes, you own your own property ?—A. I do. 
: Q. What is ineluded?—A. About $45,000. 
Q. What is the property worth?—A. $35,000. 
Q. And there is $10,000 actual capital?—A. It varies up to $12,500. 


SOLD OOO 


By Mr. Douglas: 


| Q. What do you mean by it varying?—A. At certain seasons, for instance when 
I get my canned goods in. 

Q. That is stock you are talking about. What amount of money is tied up in 
I your business ?—4A. $10,000. 

[ Q. In cash?—A. Yes. 

ea Q. You have besides that your property 7—A. Yes. 

iy 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Do you keep books ?—A. Yes. 
| Q. What do you figure it costs you in the way of expenses?—A. You mean per- 
I centage ? 
F * Q. In comparison with your turnover?—A. 16 per cent. 


¥ Q. Do you arrive at that by accurate figures by book-keeping aon Yes, figuring 
out the cost of labour and light. 

bay Q. You keep a sufficiently accurate record to enable you to ee that statement 
_ definitely?—A. Yes. 

a Q. You say 16 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. What delivery do you keep?—A. One rig. 

Q. A single rig?—A. Yes. 


€ 
~ By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. About what does it cost you to deliver?—A. I figure about three per cent. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. How much of your business is delivery, and how much cash and carry ?—A. I 
oe have quite a bit of farmers’ trade and they load the stuff at the door and take it home. 
: Q. That is cash trade?—A. Not altogether. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: / 
Q. They carry it away with them?—A. Yes. 


4 Mt Vice Chairman: 


if ae not lost $150. 
Q. Yours is practically a cash business?—A. Practically. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. How much stock do you carry ?—A. From $10,000 to $12,000. 

Q. What was your net profit last year?—A. You mean over and above what I 
take out of the business for my salary ? 

Q. Yes?—A. Practically nothing. 

Q. You are working just for wages?—A. That is about it. 4 

Q. Have you any figures to prove that, or are you just making that statement?—A. 
I am making that statement. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Is there any agreement among te: grocers of the city to observe a general 
standard of prices?—A. None whatever that I know of. “i 


ea Sh EE ies 


Q. No understanding ?—A. No. A d 
Q. What we call a gentleman’s agreement?—A. Not that I know of. re. 
Q. None at all?—A. No. : 
Q. Each grocer can sell at his own price?—A. Absolutely. f 
Q. He is perfectly open to competition?—A. Yes. ae 
@) 


Have you any articles that you are asked to sell at a given price?—A. None. 
whatever. 
Q. None at all?—A. No. 

Q. Take the best creamery butter, what do you pay for that?—A. 54 cents. 
Q. That is the present price?—A. Yes. OF 
Q. And you get what?—A. 60 cents. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you sell much of that to the farmers?—A. Not very much: I buy a good 
bit of the farmers’ butter. 


By the Vice Chairman: \ 
Q. Do you make any difference for cash as against charging for delivery?—A. No, 
the prices are the same. Beh 


By Mr. Douglas - 3 

Q. What do you pay the farmers for the butter when you take it into your store, 
when you take it in trade?—A. We take it in trade and sell it probably at cost, that is 
dairy butter, we do not have a very large amount of it, and we do not make much on 
it. The last farmer’s butter I bought I gave 47 cents for and I sold it at 50. 

Q. Can your get rid of it at retail, or do you have to job it?—A. No, I have not 
had to job much of that, but the packer does occasionally take some of it off my hands 
but always at the lowest price. 

Q. Now what do you pay for cheese?—A. 30 cents. 

Q. And what do you get?—A. 40 cents. 

Q. Pure leaf lard, what do you give for that?—A. 34 cents. 

Q. And you get?—A. 40 cents. £ 

Q. Strictly fresh eggs?—A. 50 cents. ; 
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And: you get?—A. 60 cents. 

:.Q, Do you sell many cold storage eggs?—A. None at mn 

Q. All you sell you get from the farmers/—A. All farmers eggs. 

Q. And granulated?—A. We get 11 and 65, 12 for packages. 

-Q. And tea, do you handle Lipton’s or Salada?—A. The 59 cent grade is the only” 


 Q. And you sell it for what?—A. 70 cents. 
~.Q. Now Black tea?—A. I carry a good line of black tea. 
Q. It costs you what?—A. Good black tea costs me 40 cents and I sell it at 60. 
Good green tea, which I have quite a sale for, a very high grade tea, costs me 55 cents 
and we get 70 cents. Then we have a cheaper grade of tea which costs 22 cents and 
_which we sell at 50 cents. - 
— Q. Now flour, if I can remember it comes in seven pound bags, in the standard 
_bags?—A. They cost 47 cents I think. 
_Q. And you sell them. for?—A. 55. 
Q. I suppose the farmers buy a very large quantity of your stock?—A. The 
farmers used to buy a lot of flour from the place there, but in recent years we do not 
find there was any money in it and have tried to get away from it. 
Q. There was no money in it at all?—A. No. 
Q. Take the 24 pound bag, what do you pay for the 24 pound bag?—A. The 24 
pound bag costs $1.24. 
Z Q. And you get’—A. $1.65. 
"a That is a pretty small margin, now rolled oats, do you handle that in el 
—A.-I handle a lot of rolled oats; to-day the price is $2.20 and we retail it for $2.3 
Q. Do you get any rebate on these goods or are these figures net prices daa 
_ These are the net prices for cash. A 20 pound sack cost $1.04 and sells at $1.25. 
Q. Have you got any nine-pound sacks?—A. Six-pound sacks cost about 39 cents, 
- I think, I am not sure. 
Q. And you sell them?—A. For 45 cents. 
-Q. You are not sure of the price?—A. No, I am not sure of the price. 
- _ Q. Now with regard to canned goods, you would not handle them in large quanti- 
_ ties?—A. I buy this stuff in fifty-case lots. 
— Q. What do tomatoes cost you and what do you sell them for?—A. They cost me 
_ $1.85 and I sell them at 174 cents a pound. 
Q. And corn, what do you pay?—A. I pay bigger money than I have heard here 
to-day, I bought early at $2.25, before the opening, we sell them at 25 cents for the 
— one-pound tin. | 
Q. Then there is peas?—A. I bought peas recently at say $2.45 for them. 
‘ Q. And you got what?—A. I do not believe we have ever increased the price above 
20 cents. 
Q. But the ones that you have been selling during the last six months, what do 
they cost you? You have been selling them at 20—A. I am not sure of that, but we 
sold them at 174 cents a tin, two for 35. 
Q. And string beans?—A. We do not handle many of them. 
_ Q. Now salmon?—A. Yes. 
Q. What class of salmon do you handle most 2—A. We handle the red salmon. 
~ Q. That is the sockeye?—A. Yes. 
- Q. And you pay for them?—A. $4.50 a dozen. 
Q. And what do you get?—A. 50 cents. 
Q. And the picnic, one pound?—A. We have the picnics they cost me $2.25 and 
we sell them at 25 cents each. 
Q. Is that a half pound or a pound?—A. A pound. 
= And you sell it at 25 cents?—A. Yes, and it cost $2.25. 
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Q. Now coffee, have you Chase and Sanborns?/—A. Yes, I handle some : ‘f, \ 
Q. What does it cost and what do you sell it for?—A. It cost 50 cents I think, 
what we bought last we have been selling at 55. i 
Q. And the ordinary coffee in bulk?—A. I buy a lot of coffee beans and I ariel 
them myself, and they cost me 25 cents and we sell them at 35 cents a pound, three — 
pounds for $1. 
How do you handle your vinegar/—A. By bulk, mostly. 
What do you pay per gallon?—A. 26 cents for a good part of the vinegar, 
The malt?—A. I do not handle any malt, except in bulk, white wine, acetic 


- 


acid. 
And you get what for it?—A. 40 cents. 
Molasses, Barbados?—A. The last I bought cost $1.04. 
And you sold it at?—A. 40 cents a quart or $1.40 a gallon. 
. Soda biscuits, what about the packages of soda biscuits?—A. I have both 
eee and by the pound, there is not a pound in any of the packages, they cost 15 
and a fraction cents and sell at 18. I can buy bulk biscuits and give a man a whole 
pound for 18 cents. 

Q. And you sell also in the bulk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it as good a biscuit? A. Just the same biscuit, but the bulk biscuits will 
not keep as well as the package. 

Q. Raisins?—A. Seedless raisins cost 14 cents and we sell them for 20 and seeded 


eeoe ‘ee 


raisins we buy at 13 and sell for 174 cents. 
Q. And prunes, do you handle a lot of prunes 47—A. I handle only a large size of 
prunes a medium size, which costs me 7 cents and which J sell for ’25.°.¢>° ‘ 
Q. What size?—A. That would be about 67. 


Q. And evaporated apples?—A. They cost 18 and sell at 25. 

Q. What line of bacon do you handle?—A. Gunns, Toronto, principally, and some 
of Matthews-Blackwell. 

Q. You handle the best breakfast bacon?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does it cost you?—A. It costs us to-day 51 cents and we sell it for 60. 

Q. What did it cost you two weeks ago? Is it lower or is it going up?—A. It has 
advanced a little. We sell cull ends of course for much less money. 

Q. And hams, the best hams?—A. 65. 

Q. Haven’t you any cheaper bacon than that?—A. We have a cheaper grade; 
it costs 45 cents and we sell it at 50 cents, that is about the best—we do not pretend to 
get that soft bacon. 

Q. Have you much demand for that class of bacon?—A. No. 

Q. People do not want it?—A. No, they do not want it. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Are these all Canadian goods?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. And ham, what do they cost you?—A. 57 cents, and we sell at 65. 
Q. Is that for the best grade?—A. Yes, the best grade. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I would like to get at your cost of doing business. You say it costs you 16 per 
cent to do a business of $60,000? That would mean that it costs you $9,600 to do busi- 
ness last year?—A. Yes. ae 

Q. How do you make that out?-—A. There is my own salary to begin with. 

Q. How much did you allow yourself ?—A. $1,800, then there are the expenses. 

Q. What do they run?—A. $150 a month. 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Is that for the whole business?—A. I have two or three warehouses. 


 Q. Does that include them all?—A. Yes. 
Q. That includes warehouse space and storehouse?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Does it include your residence?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
_Q. What do you allow for salaries?—A. I am averaging $17 a week for all 
employees, and one girl in the post office. 
2 Q. The revenue of the post office ought to pay for that?—A. It does not. Any- 
body can have it any time. 
a Q. What are her wages?—A. Well, the last girl I had I was paying $12.50 a 
week. : 

Q. What do you get out of it?—A. I get $69.99 a month. That is $840 a year? 
, Q. Your revenue more than pays the salary of the girl?—A. Well, it does and it 
does not, because I have been unfortunate in a couple of cases in having dishonest girls. 


pe Q. What do you think it costs to deliver? You say 3 per cent. That would be 
eighteen hundred ?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. You are allowing nearly $2,000 for insurance, light, heat and interest on your 


eapital—A. Yes. 

~Q. Can you reduce that cost of doing business at all?—A. I do not see how I can. 
IT am absolutely working on a small staff now. 
( Q. Have you any solution for the high cost of living?—A. I noticed the remark of 
ee gentleman who said he believed the telephone was the cause for a good deal of that. 
I do not believe that. I believe if you get a woman in your store you will sell her 
a bigger order than you would over the phone. She would buy more groceries. 

Q. Would it not cost more to do business over the telephone?—A. I suppose it 
would be about as broad as it was long. | 
b Q. Does it not strike you that over the telephone you could sell a woman a lot 
of goods?—4A. Oh, yes, I realize that. 

Q. You have no theory as’ to how to reduce the price of the necessaries of life ?— 
A. No, I have not. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Are you working eight hours a day?—A. 12. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. And fix your books up afterwards?—A. Yes. 


: Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned till 11 a.m to-morrow. 
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Fripay, June 13, 1919. : 

he: 

The Speciql Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of living and other 

necessaries met in the House of Commons Chamber at 11 a.m. on June 13, 1919, the 
Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, 
Fielding (Hon:), Hocken, Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.1.), Sine i: 
(Vice-Chairman), and Sutherland. 


At the outset Mr. Stevens read a telegram which ‘he had received from Mr. Irons — 
of the Canadian Australian Line, stating that the Makura had on board 11,316 car- _ 
easses of meat, the weight of which was 466,246 pounds, and that so far it had been — 
impossible to discharge that or any other cargo. The wire stated that the vessel should — 
have sailed on the previous Saturday but had been held in the meantime. At the time — 
of wiring there was no prospect of improvement in the near future of the situation. — 
Naturally he did not wish to send the vessel to sea without discharging, but the vessel 
could not remain there indefinitely. 


fees 


'Mr. Stevens said that this half million pounds of meat lying in Vancouver har- 
bour awaiting discharge would be a very valuable addition to the stock in the country, 
and with the surplus meat still in Australia awaiting export would be of material use — 
in reducing the cost of meats and living in the western part of the country. It was — 
impossible to unload it, however, and he considered the matter worthy the considera- 
tion of the Committee. He had no suggestion to make, however. j 

Mr. Euter: What is the reason that the meat cannot be unloaded? 

Mr. Stevens: On account of the sympathetic strike with the Winnipeg strike. 

It was moved by Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Stevens, that a copy of the wire should 
be sent to the Minister of Labour, Mr. Sinclair further suggested that a report of the 
condition of affairs in Canada should be made to Parliament at once instead of wait- 
ing until the full report could be made. : 

The Chairman asked that, the Matthews-Blackwell statement, just received should 
be printed in the evidence. He also asked that statements received from Mr. Coats 
with regard to the important staple foods in cold storage from month to month during 
the whole of the past year should be included in Mr. Coats” evidence. 


en ee Ee ee Rag Sn 


Mr. THomas Bartram, called, sworn and exmained. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Your business?—A. J am a retail butcher in Toronto. 
Q. You purchase from the abattoirs?—A. No. : 
Q. Do you slaughter your own animals?—A. No, I buy them from the smaller 
man, I do not deal with the big fellows at all. 
Q. Do you sell, cash and carry?—A. No, sir, credit and dee I have don : 
that all my lifetime. 
Q. Can you give some idea of the prices you aoa That depends on what 
quality you want. There are many qualities of meat, depending on the kind of animal 
and the part of the animal it comes from. 
Q. For butchers’ stock?—A. We pay 25 cents a pound straight beef, maiden 
heifers. 
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What aie qualities do you deal in in large quantities?—A. I buy straight 

asses of beef, but I have to buy extra cuts. I have paid as high as 40 cents a 

d for loins with suet and everything, and for hind quarters as high as 32 cents 

pound. I paid that 32 cents a week ago. That is the highest I have ever known it to 

e in my lifetime. I have worked on Yonge street for 37 years. 

ee Q. Three months ago what was the price? Is the increase large?—A. There was 
‘raise for a while. It has increased a good deal in the last year all around. 

 Q. For pork?—A. We buy loins of pork. I cannot handle straight hogs. I 

bought $738.40 worth during the year. \ 

Q. What is your turnover?—A. About $25,000. 

_ Q. How many delivery rigs have you!—A. Just one. 

~Q. What does it cost to do business?—A. About 19 or 20 per cent. 

Q. Do you keep books?—A. Yes, this is an accurate statement from the books. 

My book-keeper does it, my figures are accurate. 

| Q. What are your delivery costs? The total cost of delivering goods?—A. I 
have not figured that out. I never kept as close tab as that. 

i Q. What does your horse cost you?—A. I buy hay and oats by the load. I think 

it would average $5 a week. I have just one horse. Hay costs $40 a ton just now. 

eh aE pay a man $16 a week. I just keep one man. I have my own boy to do a few 

: messages after school. 


_ By Mr. Douglas: 
t Q. How did you figure your cost of doing business at from 19 to 20 per cent ?— 
___ A. That is what the book-keeper tells me. 
ae Q. What rent do you pay?—A. $100 a month. 
~ Q. What part of Toronto?—A. On Yonge street near Bloor. 

Q. $100 a month rent to do a business of $25,0002—A. I did more business than 
that last year according to my books. I am going behind. 


i By Mr. Stephens: 

~~  Q. Can you buy meat cheaper from the large abattoirs?—A. No, they would 
charge more In any case I do not like their cold storage stuff. I want my beef 
- fresh killed. I would rather pay a cent a pound more for beef that was never in 
storage. 

a Q. What do you charge a pound for prime sirloin roast?—A. 50 cts. 

Q. Round steak?—A. 40: ets. 

Q. Sirloin steak?—A. 50 cts. 

Q. Brisket?—A. Pretty nearly anything I can get for it. I sell it to the best 
_ advantage. Rough goods we cannot sell up there. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Have you a special trade?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Stephens: : 
‘ Q. A high-class trade?—A. Yes, sir. They want the best of everything. That 
is why we get expensive meat. 
Q. Are they well off people?—A. Yes. They want the best. 

By Mr. Douglas: \ 
_ Q. What do you mean by wealthy a asle? Railway employees?—A. No, sir, I 
uld rather serve some of them because I could sell some of the rough mets better. 
By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. You have another guess coming. You would not sell the rough goods to them. 
- I do not know. 


2 18) 
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Q. People employed in offices? Any millionaires?—A. The best people. 
Q. People working on salary?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. He does a Rosedale trade—A. Mr. Hocken would know a lot of them. 


By Mr. heid: 


a on eae ee 


Q. I understand that you have the best carcasses of beef. What kind do you 


buy, spade heifers?—A. I like heifer beef better. There isn’t such waste. They 
haven’t such coarse necks and such coarse flanks. There is a better quality of beef 
in them. Some are worth more but I prefer these for my trade. 

(). Haye you been a drover?—A. I have bought them. 

Q. Have you bought cattle on the hoof? If you had a choice between a heifer 
that weighed about 1,200 lbs. and a steer weighing about 1,200 lbs., which would 
you buy?—A. I would buy the heifer in preference and always would. I would pay 
more for the heifer if I had to. 

Q. On the ie market heifers are discounted, and preference given to steers 
by the big 
suitable for the ee ieade 

Q. From your experience as a practical man- «you prefer the heifer to the steer? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. My point is that on the stock markets in Winnipeg to-day, in the Winnipeg 
stockyards. maiden heifers such as these are sold for less money than steers, and yet 
he as a practical man says he prefers the heifers that sold for less money.—A. You 
take any man that wants to buy a carcass of beef, and show him front quarters of beef 
from a maiden heifer and from a steer. The front shank of beef in the steer will 
weigh 5 pounds more than the shank of the heifer. 

Q. There is more waste in the steer than the heifer—aA. Yes, to my belief. 

Q. I agree with you because, if I want good beef on the farm, I will take the 
heifer by preference every time.—A. Then, if you want good beef, you would not get 
it from the big abattoirs. It is sent back into cold storage from the slaughter room, 
and the heat does not get out of them. 

Q. Why do the big buyer take the steer? Is there any practical reason?—A. I 
would not think so although people like to have fat steers rather than heifers because 
they get more weight. 

Mr. Stevens: Would it be because they want to export it? 


Mr. Rew: I do not think so. They do not export them now. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Do you sell bacon?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What do you pay for the best breakfast bacon?—A. Fifty cents, for the Rose 
brand bacon. We sell it for 60 cents. I buy it unwrapped, there is no paper on it. 
They will send you bacon with the wrapping paper on it weighing from 4 to 6 ounces 
for which they charge at the rate from 48 to 50 cents, a pound, and some will not take 
it off. I buy mine unwrapped, and I get the hams in the same way. I pay 48 cents 


for hams. 
Q. What do you get for them?—A. Fifty-five cents. I do not slice them. I sell 


either a half ham or a whole. I slice bacon but as little as I can help. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you keep a slicing machine?—A. No, I can slice with a sharp knife as 


well as any machine. f 
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Q. About the price of beef? You say you charge your customers 50 cents a pound 
for prime roast beef. And 50 cents for prime sirloin steak. What prices do you sell 
your lowest priced beef at?—A. I sell a shank of beef from 10 to 12 cents a pound. 

Q. Have you customers for it?—A. No. I render it for what fat we can get or 
other dripping. We take the lean and put it on a ten-cent dish, and sell it that way. 
People passing the shop come in and take it off the plate. 

Q. Your wholesale prices range from 25 to 40 cents?—A. That is for short loins. 

Q. You said you had bought as high as 32 cents?—A. For the hind quarters of 
~ beef, yes. 

Q. You are a practical butcher?) What would you say would be the cost of that 
beef on the hoof for which you paid 32 cents, for the hind quarter?—A. About 13 or 
14 cents for it. 

Q. What would be your comment on the spread from 13 to 14 cents, to 32 cents? 
—A. Some cattle will dress out more per hundred than others. If they did not stuff 
the cattle at the cattle market and feed them full of hay and grain before they sell 
them to the butcher they would weight more per hundred pounds. They cannot kill 
them for twenty-four hours, when they come in they are hungry. 

Q. The butcher always allows for that in purchasing?’—A. No, you have to buy 
them as they weigh. They have come in one day, and they won’t sell them until the 
next day when they are full of feed and water. 

Q. Is this in Toronto?—A. In the Union stockyards. 

Q. You say it costs 13 to 14 cents a pound for these animals on the hoof. What 
proportion of beef do you get out of that animal?—A. Perhaps 52 pounds to the 
hundred, and very seldom 53. \ 

Q. Did you ever know a cow to dress UE 70 pounds per hundred?—A. Yes, that 
might happen if the cattle were weighed empty. 

Q. Such a large difference?—A. Yes, I have had them weigh 65 lbs. to the hundred. 
How much would a hog fill up on the scale? How much does a pail of water weigh ? 

Q. It seems strange that there should be that discrepancy, but taking it at your 
figures that there is a lot of shrinkage in that way, and that an animal weighs 52 to 
the hundred pounds, you say that the man who bought that beef is charged too much ?— 
A. I would not say so. He has to sell the front for less. He might only get 17 or 18 
cents, for the fronts. I do not buy extra fronts. I buy a cargass for which I pay 25 
cents a pound. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In buying your meat, you say that the maiden heifer is a better class of meat 


‘for your trade. Do you pay more for the maiden heifer than for the steer, or less?—A. 


They ask just the same. 
Q. There is no difference in the abattoir price between the steer and the maiden 


_ heifer?—A. No. When they get a good carcass of beef they put it aside for me. 


Q. Would you sell steer beef for more than you sell maiden heifer beef ?—A. No, 
just the same. I prefer heifer. Some men might like the steers better. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Since the class of customers to which you cater do not get the cheaper cuts. 
do you stand to lose?—A. A man getting a poorer class of customers will not have the 
waste I have. 

Q. Does not the very fact that people ask for these higher priced cuts put the price 
higher?—A. Certainly, you have to charge more for the goods. 

_ Q. So the people are largely responsible for the higher prices since they pay big 
prices they get the best cuts, and there is competition for these choice cuts? Conse- 


a _ quently, the butcher has to put the price up on it?A. Yes. 
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; By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. There is one point I would like you to tell me about. The city of Perea has 
spent half a million dollars on a municipal abattoir to give the butcher a chance to kil 
his own beef. Why has that not been done?—A. Some times they cannot buy what 
they want at the stockyards. That is controlled by one firm, the Swifts. 

Q. You cannot buy your eattle yourself?—A. I could not pick it. No person wil 
let you pick out some of the best cattle from those he has brought to the yard and leave 
the culls. 

Q. You say that it is impossible for a butcher to go and buy his cattle, and kill them 
for himself ?—A. There is no open market in Toronto. a 

Q. Has not the city got a cattle market?—A. No cattle go there. The space is — 
there, but nobody goes. They go to the Union stockyard. The commission merchants _ 
are there now. Jf you are a farmer bringing in a load of eattle you cannot sell them 
at the Union stockyards. These gentlemen come in. with a load of cattle. He can — 
sell them to somebody else around, but he cannot get a cheque for them from the 
company. He must consign them to the commission man, and they charge $17 a car 
for them. They feed them and water them and unload them. There are the market 
fees and everything, which brings that load of cattle up to the cost of $25 or $40 to 
that farmer. y 

Q. Is it the case that the farmer cannot sell cattle in proper compeliiaaas and that 
the butcher cannot buy them ? . is 


By Mr. Stevens: . 

Q. If I took a load of cattle, do you mean to say J could not sell to the trade?—A. 
Yes. These commission men are there. We had this up with Mr. Dewart. We were 
going to fight it out. Something was put in the paper about it. Mr. Rountree said it 
was all wrong, but it isn’t. A Commission man used to pay $5 to become a member, 
but to-day you cannot get in for $1,000. 7 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. The city spent half a million dollars to make it possible for men to do business 
from the hoof up. Is it not used?—A. There is no cow or heifer goes over the scales 
at Union stockyards to-night without information as to the names of the buyer and — 
seller and the price paid being sent to Chicago. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you know that?——-A. Yes, the drovers’ told me. 

Q. Of course, you firmly believe it?—A. I believe it, and Mr. Fred Darby, retail 
merchant, a butcher on Dundas street, can tell you so as well. He sold three cattle 
and he could not get the money for them. He had to consign them to commission — 
men. Mr. Dewart has the papers. 

Q. If the Swifts control the Union stockyard, and if I as an outside drover cannot 
come in to sell a ear load of cattle without going to the commission man, or handing 
it over to a commission house, if these two things are true, there is a combine in 
restraint of trade, and, cognizance should be taken of it by the proper authorities. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. You can go into the western-market?—A. Yes, but that was always an open 
market. 

Q. If the farmers would sell stuff there, they could sell it there to the butchers, — 
could they not. There would be open competition then. The city spent half a million — 
dollars in it, and they have got one of the largest abattoirs in the country?—A. They : 
have a large abattoir but it is in a dirty condition, and nobody would take anything — 
there. Thirty or forty years ago we could go up there and get what cattle we wanted. — 
We would go up there and pick up cattle and turn them into a pound and get what we 
wanted. ‘ : 


[Mr. Thomas Bartram.] 
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a Mr. Davidson: 
ik & Why can you not do that now?—A. Beeause there is nothing there. The com- 
nission men are up at the other end. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Are there no buyers?—A. In the Swift house, and Gunns and Blackwell. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What about butchers that’ want beef themselves, and to kill it? Cannot they 
do it except subject to the operations of these big firms?—A. There are few butchers 
in Toronto. There are meat cutters, but few butchers. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


20 The city of Toronto has space for a market. A large sum of money has been 
spent apart from the abattoir and at one time it was the only market in existence. 
_ They spent half a million dollars, and built an abattoir right on the market. A man 
could buy his cattle on the market, walk them over into the abattoir, and kill them. 
The city of Toronto’s municipal governments has done everything in its power to 
make it possible for men to buy one steer and kill it, take the meat away, and put it 
in cold storage. For some reason it is not utilized as it should be, whether it is due 
-to Swifts controlling the union stockyard, or the changed methods on the part of 
butchers, things have not worked out as anticipated. How did they get the commission 
: houses to go out to the union stockyard, and get all the business up there?—A. I would 
think they were induced to go there. 


aed By Mr. Sutherland: 
: Q. The farmers and drovers prefer to sell to the union stockyards instead of to 
_ the old stockyard. They did business for years at the old stockyards and yet they have 
BE iet %—A. We cannot tell why they took them away. 

Q. And gradually it was taken because they preferred to sell their stock there? 


By Hon. Mr. Fieldin Gs 
P Q. Did the commission merchants pay more?—A. No. The Swift people took 
it over there, and they are the men who still run it. They are trying to squeeze out 
all the butchers they can, and they are working out a number. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Some real investigator should get to work and ascertain why these things are. 
The Harris abattoir is built right beside the western cattle market. I was there when 
they opened the place. Why is it that the Harris people, buying enormous quantities 
of cattle, take no steps to have the cattle come to their own abattoirs, but go five or 
six miles to West Toronto junction, and have to have the cost of building new plants? 
_—A. There must be some kind of understanding between the Harris people and those 
who control the union stock market. 


Ry the Chairman: 


Q. We are going to have the Harris people come here for evidence?—A. The 
drovers who could not sell cattle except through the commission merchants are the men 
_ who could tell you most. 

_ Mr. Srevens: This evidence is sufficient to warrant cognizance being taken of it, 
and steps being taken to see if this evidence is supported by the facts. If so, it is a 
rious condition. 

Mr. Doveras: We should get an official of the live stock branch in Ottawa right 
here to explain the regulations under which these stockyards are operated He will 
‘ [Mr. Thomas Bartram.] 
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have all the regulations, and if they are breaking the regulations, then we know what 
to do. 


the iia 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Can you give us the name of the drover, who could give us information on this? 
—A. I can get the names and send them to you. 
Mr. Stevens here moved that the Live Stock Commissioner should be asked to — 
appear before the committee, and the motion, on being put, carried. 


By Hon, Mr. Fielding: 

Q. We should try to find out the reasons of the farmer not going to the western 
stockyards. Did he get better prices at the union stockyards?—A. I do not know, 
there is a Farmers’ Co-operative Company with Mr. McCurdy as the head man. They 
do not consign their cattle to these commission men now. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Where do they sell them?—A. To the union stockyard. . es 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Still they are permitted to do business?—A. They belong to the association. 


By Mr. Euler: . 

Q. When the western stockyards were opened, was it necessary that the farmers or 
drovers should act through cemmission men ?’—A. There were no commission men then, 

Q. Then the fact that the commission men had got up to the other market is no 
reason why the western stockyards should be abandoned?—A. The commission men in 
the last few years were only getting into a combine, what I think is a combine. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you cannot buy three or four head of cattle there if 
you want them?—A. No, if you had a load of cattle would you let me pick out three 


or four from them. 
Q. If I wished to sell the whole load of cattle, well and good, but if I have an 
uneven lot I would sell three or four to you?—A. These fellows won’t buy them if the 


best cattle are picked out first. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. If a man brings a load of cattle and sells three or four choice ones, is there no 
sale for the rest?—A. The other buyers will get sore, and will say “ sell your tail ends 
where the others went.” 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. If I sell to you, an] pz some in to even up the load, some for feeders and 
others for the butchers could I not then have a sale?—A. You can’t do it. 

Q. Well, I bought a lot of cattle out of four different cars. I picked them?—A. — 
You bought feeders, you didn’t buy the best butcher cattle. 

Q. I bought the best in the yards?—A. But you bought them for feeding perhaps. __ 

Q. They were better than many butcher cattle?—A. I do not doubt that fora 
moment, but they were not the best butcher cattle. ‘ 

Q. I simply mention this because of your argument that you cannot buy three or 
four out of a yard?—A. I would be glad to get rid of some cattle to you if I had feeders 
and wanted to get rid of them. 

Mr. Rew: I can verify what Mr Bertram says. If there are a few selects among 
a load and if you sell the selects you cannot sell the balance. I know I cannot do it. 

Mr. SurHertanp: Not in Toronto. my: 

Mr. Rew: I don’t know about that, I am referring to aang: 

[Mr. Thomas Bartram.] 
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4 Mr. Srevexs: The point is this, that if a man sells two or three selects out of a 
load of cattle, the regular buyers such as those of Swifts, Harris and so on, and the 
commission men acting for them, will discriminate against that drover. 


* : Mr. Rew: That is the rule on the stock markets. 


The CuairmMan: In his opinion as a practical butcher there is a combine in 
Toronto to make it impossible for the small butcher to get cattle at the prices at which 
they can be handled. We want to find out if this is correct. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You were doing business at the city market for years?—A. Yes, years ago. 

Q. Was it in a congested part of the city, and was there room for expanding 2 
A. There is not room enough for the men going in now. 
: Q. And the accommodation is unsatisfactory?—A. Yes, but they spent a lot of 
7 money to fix it up. The city made a mistake in not buying the stockyards out there. 

Q. The old stockyards are not sufficient to take care of to-day’s business?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are these then just the conditions in Toronto? The packing companies handle 

a large amount of meat products in this city, and they have the centre of their opera- 

tions in Toronto, and if what Mr. Bartram says is true there is a combine to make it 

impossible for people to sell independently without the permission of certain individ- 

uals. Wé want to get evidence to bear that out. It is a matter for the committee to 
decide who they want. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Have you yourself ever killed a maiden heifer to find out the shrinkage in 
comparison with that of a beef steer?—-A. In those days when we used to kill them we 
used to buy them by the dollar standing on their hoof. We could buy a good heifer 
for $35 or $40. We were never so particular then. 

Q. Have you any idea of the shrinkage of a steer as compared to a heifer?—A. 
No, because we have not killed them for a long time. 


3 By Mr. Douglas: 


iP Q. In Mr. Waller’s evidence the other day, the President of the Canadian Swift 
’ Company in Toronto, he gave explicit evidence to this effect. In his judgment the 
reason why Mr. Bartram and men in a like business don’t buy cattle and slaughter 
3 them in the public abattoir is that big companies can slaughter and kill much cheaper 
4 than Mr. Bartram can buy or kill. What would you think about that statement ?— 
% A. I think it would be false. 
‘ Q. I asked you about beef for which you paid 25 cents a pound. You said it was 
id worth 13 cents a pound on the hoof. You thought it would turn out 52 pounds to the 
! hundred and it cost 13 cents a pound live weight and you paid 25 cents a pound dead 
weight. According to your figures, the packer sold you that animal at exactly the cost 
price to him outside of the hide and the offal that comes out of the animal for his 
charges. Would you think that was a fair charge?7—A. Yes. If a man takes offal at 
the price to-day, he makes a fair and good margin on the bulk. 

_ Q. If you bought an animal at 13 or 14 cents and you went to a public abattoir, 
Harris or any other, to get it killed, would you sell it for less than 25 cents? I am 
talking of one steer or heifer. You would pay 13 or 14 cents, slaughter it at the abat- 

_ toir, and have the hide, horns, hoofs and all the offal. Could you put it in the shop 
any cheaper than 25 cents?—A. Certainly, that would lower the price of meat. I 
could sell it for $15. What is the price of hides to-day? Seventy cents a pound for 
_ calf skins, taken right off the calf raw. I think hides would be 26 cents a pound and 
it would weigh 26 pounds. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Twenty-six cents a pound where?—A, Right on Front street. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. If you get 26 cents a pound for raw hides and carloads can be bought for 6 
and 7 cents a pound, there is no peculiarity about a statement like that?—A. We can 
show where men pay us 70 cents a pound for calf skins, if they weigh from 7 to 15 
_ pounds. b, 


x 


~ 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Selected?—A. No, it is from a Holstein weighing 15 pounds, and I will get AO 
cents a pound when he comes for it. = 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. If you are permitted to buy a good heifer at 13 cents, to take it to the Hae 
abattoir, and, kill it and keep the offal, you would be able to produce meat in your shop H 
at less than you pay to the Swift Canadian Company /—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. And you base that view on the ground that the offal would make you a profit — 
above the cost of killing?—A. Yes. f hee 

Q. You would have to pay the abattoir man?—A. I think about one dollar, I 
am not sure. 

Q. The sum of your evidence is that, if permitted ‘to do as you say, péople pur- 
chasing that heifer on the cattle market at the prices you mention, and getting it 
slaughtered, could sell to customers meat cheaper than to-day ?—A. When we had the 
small butchers, and went to the old market to buy cattle, one man would buy five or 
six, may be three. He would kill two or three in the afternoon. Four of them he 
would hold over the week end and try to sell them to you. He could handle them 
cheaper than now, if he made five dollars a piece, he made $20 that day? 

Q. Mr. Walker, when he said the big packers were saving money to the butcher — 
was mistaken in his opinion?—A. I say that we curse the day they ever came to. 


Toronto. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. You have a store on Yonge street and you serve a high-class with high-priced — 
euts. If you had a store on Claremont street among the Italians could you sell the 
rougher cuts that you cannot sell in your store on Yonge street?—A. Some might be 
glad to do that with two shops, but one is enough at present prices. y 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What is the size of your shop?—A. About 18 feet frontage on Yonge street. 
Nothing was put in for me except the walls- My lease will run another year yet. I 
do not suppose J will be there after that because I do not suppose I will be able to pay 
the rent. I think I have as nice a shop as any in Toronto. It is not on a corner. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You gave evidence that you could not handle whole carcasses of hogs?—A. Yes. 

(). As a practical butcher, if this business was not confined to the higher priced 
cuts, and you could have the whole hog and sell it to some customer, and take the ~ 
straight carcass of beef and sell your customers the cuts such as the ordinary man — 
buys, the rougher cuts, and the beef you can sell now to your customers, all of them 
would be cheaper, would they not?—A. Yes, I could sell the best cuts cheaper. 

Q. As a practical butcher you know that one reason for the high prices is because 
of the selections you make?—A. Yes, I have to make the best selections. We have to 
make great reductions on the other cuts. I will sell the cheaper cuts cheaper than : 
butchers do who are selling in the poorer parts of the city. 
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By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What do you get for these cheaper cuts?—A. 20 cents a pound on chunks of 
, fank 12 cents a pound. If you give me an order I will ship you some. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
a ‘@: Have you a good demand?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
— Q. In your judgment can an independent butcher go to the abattoir at the western 
} -stockyards and take an animal weighing 1,000 pounds on the hoof, kill that animal and 
~ get as much out of it as is taken out of it by the larger abattoir /—A. No, because they 
use up every bit of him, the toes, the tail, the ears and everything. They get more out 
ar te 7 

; Q.-So that if they say they can do it and sell the beef to a man cheaper than he 
could do it himself, the reason is because they can get more value out of it?—A. Yes. 
_ We have no way of fertilizing our insides. We would have to give them the inside and 
throw our bones away. They send around for our bones three times a week to me. 

Q. So that it is true that large abattoirs and packing houses can take a steer of 
ne 1,000 pounds weight and get more out of him than you can?—A. Certainly they can. 
_ Q. And if they want to do business on an equitable basis they could sell cheaper? 
_—A: I think they could. 


~ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Let me quote from this paper where delivered butcher hides, green, are sold at 
18 cents a pound flat and calf skins, green, an average of 30 cents a pound. What do 
__-you say about these prices?—A. J say that is wrong. I do not care who put it there. 
_. Iknow what I get. 

ys: Q. Here is the Montreal market for the same day, and they say: Veal skins, 70 
9 cents a pound—A. Veal skins are calf skins weighing from 7 to 15 pounds. 

s Q. All kinds of skins?—A. I get 70 cents a pound for all kinds weighing from 7 
to 15 pounds from John Hammond. The previous week I got 60 cents from Harris. 
Wm. Harris stated he had no outlet for 70 cent skins and could not give over 60 cents 
at that time, but i: he could get a better market ae would give 70 cents. 


By the Chair man: 


Q. You told the committee it cost you from 18 to 20 per cent to do business ¢ — 
_ A. Yes, somewhere around that. 

Q. You do a credit and delivery business?—A. Yes. 

-Q. If you did a cash and carry business, would it pay you?—A. If I did that 1 
would pull the blinds down to-morrow. 

Q. If you sold the same amount of goods to the people, and ties: would be will- 
ing to pay cash, and carry it home themselves, what difference would it make in the 
ost of your ficinis business?—A. TI could not tell you because we compete with a firm 
selling meat that will send a spool of thread for five miles. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q: Do you buy from the farmers?—A. Not for many years. I could not do it 
_ profitably. I would have to hire a man and be away from the shop myself all my time, 
and it would not pay me. 
—_Q. You could not go out and buy in competition with Swifts?—A. I think you 
uld. 


: os Do you handle butter or eggs?—A. I do not make a business of it. I handle 
a ittle. 
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Stuart Harris, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your business?—A. I am a retail butcher. 


Q. Do you actually do your own butchering or do you buy meats butchered, cut 


them up and sell them?—-A. I buy them already slaughtered, cut them up and sell 
them. I get them from Gunns, Limitec, if I cannot buy them from the country from 
Bertella, Smithfield, ; 
Q. Why do you buy from an outside butcher?—A. I get conditions from the 
country butcher that I cannot get from the abattoir. ; 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is it inspected ?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
(. What class of meat do you buy and sell?—A. Beef, pork, veal, lamb, and all 
products such as butter, eggs, lara’, bacon and cooked meats. All kinds. 
Q. What price do you pay for beef by the carcass to the abattoirs, to Gunns, 
Limited? During the month of May? 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Before giving evidence on that I wish that he would tell us in what part of 
Toronto he is located?—A. I may say that Mr. Bartram’s business is different from 
mine. He is dealing with the residential trade, the elite, and mine is just the opposite, 
I don’t want you to give me the gruelling on the wholesale line that you have given 
him because I am not up on that end of it. My business is on Osler Avenue, West 
Toronto, off Royce, fifteen minutes from the Peacock hotel. 


Mr. Hockren: <A good working district. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You buy by careasses?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any difficulty in getting away with the front quarters?—A. This year 
I have specialized on them and pushed that trade, and bought extra fronts. 


Q. What do you pay for beef?—A. I paid the country butcher on May 20, 23— 


cents a pound for a maiden heifer weighing 453 pounds dressed. This would be 
$104.18, delivered right in my shop. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you give us comparative figures, showing what you pay Gunns for a 
similar ecareass of beef’—A. I could have bought for less as beef was on the decline 
for two weeks. That same beef could be bought for 18 or 19 cents to-day, delivered 
right in our store. “ 

Q. You paid 23 cents to the country butcher on May 30, and what would you 
pay Gunns on that date?—A. I would pay the same on that date. 

Q. In the one ease the meat is inspected and in the other case it is not inspected? 
Is there any other concession you get with that?—A. I get the heart, liver and tongue. 
Understand me, this is not a concession for buying uninspected beef. The heart is 
10 cents a pound, the liver 10 cents a pound, and altogether they might figure out 
about $2.50. ; 

Q. So that on 450 pounds of beef you get a concession of $2.50 as between the 
country butcher and the local butcher. What do you sell them for to the customer? 
—A. TI sell round steak at 38 cents a pound. That is beef I am cutting up in the 
store to-day. j 

[Mr. Stewart Harris.] 
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~ By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Porterhouse roasts ’—A. 40 to 42 cents a pound. 
Q. Second roasts?’—A. I take the whole loin, the short loin from the pin bone to the 
wing. I get practically the same right through. Some think they might get more for 
it by selling it in the wing. I have not done that. I cut it in steak. I sell brisket at 
29 and 23 cents a pound. Shank and rolled beef 25 cents a pound and the whole shank 
for 12 cents a pound. I cut off a part of the flank for sausages at 25 cents a pound, 
which Mr. Bartram sells at 12 cents a pound. Where Mr. Bartram gets the top on the 
best cuts of beef, he falls down on the cheaper cuts. You will notice these cuts equalize 
for me, I have an equal demand. / 
4 Q. Is there more nutrition in the fancy cut than in the ordinary. cut ?—A. I would 
2 far rather have a piece of meat properly stewed. 
a Q. In other words the demand for the fancy cut is more a matter of imagination, 
than because of any particular value in it?—A. I would be encroaching on other peo- 
ple’s business if I said that. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In purchasing beef, would you say that the carcass usually averages about 450 
pounds?—A. I like beef weighing from 425 to 500 pounds. l 

Q. Was the live weight of that beef from 900 to 1,000 pounds?—A. The bulk 
weight of the beef which I referred to was 912 pounds live weight. Bertella paid 13° 
cents a pound for it, or $118.56. He sold it for 23 cents a pound, and he made $3 for 
his trouble. The farmer got $118 and the man who handled it got $3. 


> 
} 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Who got the hide and offal?—A. That was included to me. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What would be the weight of a beef sold in the ordinary retail store dressed ?— 

A. That is an important part of the cost of living. You go around to the different stores 

in Toronto. Go to the north part of Yonge street. Then you strike the Avenue Road 

district and possibly parts of Bloor street. They have a select trade there. Then there 
: is the Queen street trade in certain parts. And there are butchers who can slip in beef 
weighing from 325 to 425 pounds of almost any kind, will do so. They might work in 

a heifer, cow, or stag and they sometimes sell men cow beef at 15 cents a pound. 

Q. Your beef weighing from 425 to 500 pounds for the carcass dressed, is that first 
class beef 2—A. This straight maiden heifer is first class beef only not so heavy as those 
for people who want a heavy roast. You cannot have heavy roasts and heavy sirloins 
out of this class of beef. 

Q. You cannot sell that beef at the prices you enumerated?—A. I can give you a 
test, sir. There are men selling beef at 15 cents more than I am for the higher priced 
cuts, and those men can sell the lower priced cuts for less than I do. 

Q. How much lower than you do they sell?—A. Probably not less than a couple or 
three cents. 


: By Mr. Stevens: : 
a Q. A little inferior beef ?—A. We butchers would call it a little plainer beef. 


| By Mr. Sutherland: 

: Q. You said a man might dispose of a stag or a heavy cow. That would not be 
keeping strict faith with the consumer?—A. That is not giving the public exactly what 
q they think they are getting. This stuff should not be in print. I stood outside of a 
__ Store the other day, and I saw a butcher with a rump roast slanted down. Enough was 
i _ slanted down, just enough to cover the bone like water would cover the rock. He was 
_ trying to induce a woman to buy it, and it was a big fellow. His windows were full of 
(Mr. Stewart Harris. } 
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meat like that. You could tell from the size of the animal what the meat had be 
obtained from. He got it on a seale. The customer thought she was getting a bargain, 
the price alured her, that was a few days ago. You can buy a stag or a heifer cow for 
less than choice beef. If not a wise man, you will get a stag slipped over on you for iG 
steer. Lots of butchers do sell it that way. They do not know the difference. Here is 
an example of that beef. A hip of that beef would run 27 cents wholesale and 64-pound 
hips woud cost $17.28, a 7-pound shank of beef at 25 cents would be $1.75; 11 pound, 
bone meat at 10 cents a pound, and 103 pound rib roast at 28 cents, or $2.94; 1 pound of 
fat at 20 cents a pound. The hip would go up to 34 pounds round steak costing 36 cents 
a pound, or $12.24. That brings the total of ie I bought to 633 pounds. I paid for ¢ 
64 pounds. I should include five casings for $7.2 ‘. 
By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What business do you do?—A. When I answered the Food Board I had $36,000. 
Since then trade has dropped off considerably. I have about a $30,000 turnover now. 
I am doing business alone, and the nearest I can get at it is nine per cent, I have no 
delivery, no horse. I have a boy before and after school, and one man on Saturday. I _ 
own the building, equipment, ice-machine and scales which I:figure out at $10,000 and 
on which I want six per cent. 

Q. What was your profit last year?—A. I figure on making from Foti to five 
cents a pound profit if I ean. 

Q. You must have some idea of what money you made last year ?—A. I don’t know 
bécause I have two houses, and I mix that with it. I keep the expenses but not the 
earnings. 


, 7 
4 


By Mr. Stevens: ; 
Q. You do a credit business? About how much credit?—A. About $700 every 
month. That is the total of my credit. 


Q. Any losses ?—A. I have not had $400 worth in eleven years. % 
Q. Practically none2—A, No. a 


vol 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any railroad men?—A. No, Only one doctor and several abattoir men. 


Q. Have you a lawyer?—A. No, none. These prices represent prices to the work- 
ing class. ? 
By Mr. Douglas: , 
Q. Do you handle chilled beef?—A. I do not handle frozen beef. What is chilled : 
beef ? ‘a 
Q. Killed to-day, chilled and sold in a month.—A. I have never had it. I think it 
would have to be frozen to be kept for four weeks. The abattoirs hold it at from 40 to ; 
44 cents. I like to get my beef three or four days before I use it and hang it up. ee 
By Mr. Hocken: * 


Q. Do you sell poultry ?—A. No. Except in season. At Christmas time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Fresh hogs?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. Can you tell me the price of hogs for this year and the corresponding period 

last year?—A. I paid for hogs to the same man 29 cents a pound for the carcass. : 
Q. What price?—A. And for a 157 pound hog, 30 cents a pound. That is a fair 

poe hog. We figure that out at a cost for 31 pounds of loin of 39 — a pound or 


cents a pound or 35 cents; two backs of pork weighing 15 featierds ae 33 cents, or 
$4.95; two bellies of 21 pounds at 34 cents, or $7.14; two shoulders of 14 pounds at 


(Mr. Stewart Harris.] \ 
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ow or $3. 92; two hams of 33 pounds at 34 cents each, or $11.22; the trimming, 
a leat lard amounting to 25 pounds, at 23 cents, or $5.75, lett a total of 


Q. You only made one cent on it?—A. I am giving you a price at which to sell be- 
‘ore I make a profit. These loins at 39 cents would cost 42 cents at the abattoir. 

_ Q. Do you need to add anything to that?—A. I do not figure I can get over 15 per 
it. I sell the trimmed loin from 48 to 50 cents, the head for anything which I can 
t. Though I bought it at 13 cents, I will probably sell it at 10 cents, a pound. I sell 
- for 38 cents the backs which cost 33 cents a pound, and the bellies at 40 cents, which 
cost 34 cents. For shoulders I ask 32 cents, which we figured at 28 cents. Ham sells 
- from 38 to 40 cents, and 42 cents a pound if sliced. That is for a fresh leg of pork. As 
- for the trimmings I put them into pork sausage and sell them at 30 cents a pound. 

Q. What is the profit?—A. I do not figure I would get over 15 per cent. 


By Mr. Davidson: / 


Q. What is the profit per Seance Ke From four to five cents a pound. I do all 
the cutting, and I have to do as much as possible myself, with only the help that I 
have mentioned. - I have a very restricted amount of orders, the balance of the people 
taking the meat away with them. 

_ Q. Provided you are in the same position as you are now and have the same turn 
ever and kept a delivery wagon +o deliver, what would be the added cost per pound 
to mect that increased expenditure?—A. It cost previous to the war with one man 
from 14 to 15 per cent of the business for delivering. Now, I think it costs from 
eo to 9 per cent. 

ce — Q. Do you make a difference in price between the people carrying it away and 
those to whom you deliver?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are you making as much money as before the war?—A. No, sir. I have more 
' . . 
work now. I am doing besides my own work a great deal of work that a man used 
to do. I work 70 hours a week. 
if 


By Mr. Davidson: 


~ Q. Could you not have two cohen ana sell the best cuts in a good district 
and the plainer cuts in another district ?—A. It would not work. ‘One is as much as 
any brain can handle. 

: Q. Have you ever known it to be tried out?—A. I have never known it to win 
a I have known men who tried it when often they could pay 25 cents a pound 
for choice cattle, 30 to 32 cents a pound would be paid for hinds, and I bought the 
fronts for from 174 to 19 cents. I worked hard to sell the fronts, and not buying 
hinds, because I did not see the Sigsohuity of selling hinds and paying 32 cents a 
_ pound until you have to. 

Q. Mr. Bartram’ S prices are lower hed yours, for some of the lower cuts? Why 
do : you not buy from him?—A. Because his beef is too fat. 
Q. Take the flank in a 600 pound ecareass and there is a lot of fat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas 


Q. Under the present method of doing business, is the consumer reaping the 
benefit from the fact that you are not making as much money?—A. The consumer 
ak is reaping the benefit. When we could buy meat at 16 cents a pound for certain cuts 
and sell them for 20 cents, we could make 20 cents on the dollar, that is 20 per cent 
the cost. You take pork to-day at 40 and 42 cents, wholesale. I like Routley’s 
eis pork. They chill it better. You have to get 50 to 53 cents to get a profit. I have 
een paying from 48 to 50 cents for tenderloins and selling them at an increase of 
cents or 55 cents a pound. 

Bes (Mr. Stewart Harris. ] 
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Fe . : t 
Q. The sum of your answers is that the consumer gets the benefit of your me 
of doing business to-day ?7—A. Yes. “ 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. When you do not get meat from the country you get it from Gunns. You 
heard Mr. Bertram speaking about the union stockyards and commission merchants 
and brokers. Have you any knowledge of that situation?—A. J have not. ; 
Q. You never did kill yourself?—A. No, sir. I am a retail butcher. I am not 
a slaughter man. All retail butchers, who do not slaughter, should be called meat 
eutters, and all men who slaughter should be known as uatohers, 


By Hon. Mr, Fielding: ; 
Q. How long have you been in business?—A. Eleven years in October. 
Q. Speaking generally how do profits compare with those before the war?—A. 
I would far rather have them around the old prices. I made a better percentage and 
had less money invested. , at 
Q. You made more. or less money than before the war?—A. I make less now. 


By Mr. Euler: \ 
Q. You mean an actual loss or on the basis of what your profit will buy 2A. I 
am making less money for Harris. I have a turnover in money but not in pounds 
of meat sold, simply because the price is high. i 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you make more money per pound of meat?—A. Less, and less in the 
aggregate. ; 

Q. Tell us something about butter prices now?—A. I buy from the Wm. Davies 
Co. at 54 cents a pound for No. 1 creamery—Glengrove. ; 

Q. What do you sell it for?—A. 58 cents. 

Q. Do you deliver it?—A. I do anything the customer desires, within reason. 

Q. Your margin of profit is 4 cents a pound?—A. On this particular grade it is. 
That which I buy from Mitchells at 56 cents a pound I sell for 60 cents. 

Q. Have you any other lines than creamery butter?—A. Yes, I have dairy butter, 
grass butter which I buy at 52 cents, very choice, in one pound prints, I sell it for 
55 cents a pound. ; 

Q. Your margin of profit is 8 cents a pound in that kind of butter? Do you 
handle any solids?—A. No, sir. JI do not handle it except in cold weather when it 
allows me to keep a greater quantity, but you cannot possibly keep it in the hot 
weather. 

Q. What prices have you been paying for eggs recently ?—A. I have been paying 
from 49 to 53 cents a dozen. I get them from usdate Tt cost me a cent above 
that to get them in. 

Q. Have you done a very large business?—A. Not for months. Their prices range 
from 52 to 54 cents. 

Q. And you pay from 49 to 53 cents with a cent added?—A. That is correct. 
Since you received these reports yesterday eggs have dropped, two, three or four cents 
a dozen. ? 

Q. What do you sell eggs for? What profit do you get aa T get a retail profit 
of from four to five cents a dozen. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Do you buy from the country ?—A. I get some from about 17 miles out from 

the city. 
(Mr. Stewart Harris.] 
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By the Chairman: 

| ( Q. Do you handle bacon and hams?—A. Yes. I pay Armours 50 cents a pound 
or special loin back bacon which I retail at 60 cents. I slice it at 60 cents. 

‘ Q. Hams/—A. I get Wiltshire hams at 40 cents a pound. I bone them out, and 
boned I slice it at 50 cents and if boned out I put it on the machines and slice 
at 55 cents. That gives me five to six cents a pound, on the boned ham. I find 
ying Wiltshire hams more profitable than buying hams except in the winter time. 


' By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. We understand that the Wiltshire side is the hog split in two?—A, That is 
how I buy them in the winter time. I sell them now. Some men, who handle hams, 
gay the proper name is Gammet. 

— Q. 50 cents, is that for smoked hams?—A. For green ham. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. As a practical meat cutter or retailer can you see any way by which the trade 
could be adjusted with a more expensive trade? JI mean could they be brought 
together in some way in order to reduce the cost of distribution?7—A. When men 
begin to make less money they must go on smaaller rations. If he is getting so many 
_ thousand a year he has to live on it but if he does not get so much he would cut 
his coat according to the cloth. He would not buy so much sirloin steak. The man 
_ getting money buys more extensively and expensively than the man on the salary. 
The more money a man has the more money he will spend. That is the general rule 
as I have found it. 


| By Mr. Euler: : 


Q. You stated that in buying a carcass of beef you paid 22 or 23 cents a pound 
dressed?—A. 23 cents a pound, that was for a particular one, 

Q. If buying now how much could you buy it for?7—A. 18 cents a pound. 

n Q. How do you explain that? Why is the price coming down?—A. Most of the 

packers feared that there would be a strike on Monday morning. They stocked on 

beef in anticipation of that strike. , 

f Q. That is a local temporary condition then?—A. I do not know. They are over- 

stocked for, the time being. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. They prepared for a strike?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q: That may last only for a week?—A. Hot weather has knocked the trade end- 
‘ways. 


y %. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Why?—A. People stop eating meat. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Is there any evidence of a combine among the large packers to make it difficult 
or men like yourself to do business? Have you any difficulty in getting products 
from Gunns, Armours, Wm. Davies people, the Swifts, or any of those people?—A. 
will tell you. My order with the packers is that everything be sent on to me C.O.D. 
hat is my usual offer since I started in business. In doing business in that way, 
man, paying as he goes, can get a half cent or.a cent, and occasionally a few cents 
lower than another place that does not do business in that way. 

(Mr. Stewart Harris.] 
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Q. The additional price to those who buy on credit would be an insurance taken | 
by the packer against the additional risk of loss?—A. I would not say. It may be 
an inducement to get trade. 


By Mr. Reid: 5 

Q. Have you ever had beef slaughtered at the city abattoir?—A. vee from the — 
Wm. Davies Company. Not lately. The Armour Company and some smaller men 
are the only ones slaughtering there now. 

Q. You are a city butcher and not doing business with the city abattoir?—A, 
Because I could not. If I could buy in bulk it might be different but if I could buy — 
one, I would have to hire a man. He would cost me roughly $4 a day. I would have 
to have a delivery rig. Supposing I bought at the union stockyards, I would have to 
select in bulk, and run a chance on my own judgment. Then I would have to drive 
them to the city abattoir, pay to have them killed and then go and get them. os 

Q. You are not in the slaughtering business?—A. I would have to pay one of 
the civic men to kill it. I would lose a whole day, I would have to have a man in 
my place. Perhaps he would run $4 or $5 a day. And also I would have to have 
a delivery rig to get it from the abattoir to my place of business, and if I did@ not 
fare any better than the men do who have been getting theirs in bulk, I had better 
get it dressed, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You can buy from the people selling beef in large qudntniese and get it cheaper 
for you than if you were to go out dnd get your cow, kill it yourself and get it to 
your place of business?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


How many animals do you use a week?—A. It is cut down to two now. I have 
sold as many as seven. | 

Q. Supposing a man had sufficient business to sell twa animals every day, would _ 
it be profitable for him?—A. It would depend entirely on his ability to buy cattle 
on the hoof and tell what percentage they would kill out at. | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From Mr. Bartram’s evidence I understand there are no eattle sold at the 
city market?—A. I believe the Armour Company are killing there. I am told that 
there are three people on the market who buy them there on the hoof. 

Q. They buy the cattle on that market and bring them to the municipal abattoir 
to kill them?—A. I can quote the gentleman you had reference to some time ago, 
Mr. Darby. He goes to the country and buys cattle, and takes them to the municipal 
abattoir and has them dressed. He buys them for his own trade, and if he wishes 
to make a deal he will sell. 

Mr. SuruertanD: That would substantiate Mr. Argue’s statement that by reason 
of their volume of business the abattoirs can handle carcasses and deliver them to 
the butchers cheaper than the butchers can do it for themselves. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Can the ordinary man go into the work of slaughtering and get ang meat 
ready as cheaply as the big abattoir can?—A. No, I don’t think so. ie 


By Mr. Davidson: 3 

Q. Do you think the intervention of the big abattoirs would not increase the — 

price of meats?—A. I do not know. I would like you to take notice of something 

T have from two packers, that the overhead expense is added on to the cost of the 
article. 

[Mr. Stewart Harris.] 
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i By the Chairman: 


. The overhead of any business must be added to the cost of the article?7—A. 
ot in ours. It comes out of what we make. They net a good price in the abattoir, 


them a profit.. They are guaranteed their cost of work and wear. 


ene By the Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


.0.D., and you get a definite advantage as any man will from a cash transaction. 


or anyone to buy?—A. Yes. They will sell with pleasure. There is comnetition for 
my trade. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. If you owed Gunn a bill, could you go to Swifts and get meat?—A. Con- 
- scientiously I could not, but they would sell to me if I aid. 


\ 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You say that there is competition for your trade, are different prices quoted 
to you by the different packers?—A. Some packers send out special prices on different 
‘mornings. One firm sends out a special letter every day. 


By Mr. Reid: Bete 
Q. Do salesmen visit you from day to day?—A. Two or three times a week. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


‘ Q. Can you compete with Timothy Eaton’s butcher department? Do you find 
_ the competition from it keen?—A. I do considerably. I believe that they get stocked 
4 with certain cuts, and they will put a great big inducement on for that morning in 
order to get rid of it, so many thousand pounds of stewing beef for 15 cents a pound, 
_ and so on. Some other companies will sell round steak for a leader at 37 cents a 


os Q. Will itis lose money ?—A. They will lose money on that. They are selJing 
all of the hips that they can, and they try to make up in other kinds of meat than the 
- leader, what they lose on the leader. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. On the average are they lower?—A. On the average they are higher. 


‘By Mr. Stevens: 
1 Q. Then why is there any difficulty in competing with them?—A. I am speaking 
f these special prices. 


’ By the Chairman: 


Q. In the ordinary lines is there any difficulty in competing with (tigi except 
when they ‘appeal to the public on these special lines?—A. I cannot meet special sales. 
cannot stand the loss they are willing to take. 


RECEss. 


[Mr. Stewart Harris.] 


n ask for a price which will cover the overhead expenses, and then over that give- 


Q. The chairman asked you if you have a free market in buying? You buy 


ave you a free market? Or are there many things which lead you to believe that. 
ere is a combine among these large houses? ‘Can you go to Smith, Jones or Brown,. 


4, 
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The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. Stevens in the Chair. 


Mr. W. J. Parks, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Where is your place of business?—A. Bloor Street west, Toronto. 
Your line?—A. Groceries and meats. 
. Hfow long have you been in business?—A. About 9 years. 
Are you an incorporated company ?—A. No. 
This is your own business?—A. Yes. 
You are the proprietor ?—A. Yes. ' 
What is your turnover?—A. $66,000 last year; about 40 per cent meat and 
60 per cent groceries. 
Q. What does it cost you to do business?—A. The total expense of doing the com- 
bined businesses about 194 per cent. 
Q. You keep books?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: st e 
(. Do you have a delivery ?—A. Yes. 


Q. How many?—A. Two delivery wagons and a car-for special deliveries. a 
Mr. Doucuas: A.Ford?—A. Yes. a 


LOLLLOO 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. Do you do a cash or credit business?—A. Cash and credit. 
Q. What is your loss on accounts?—A. My loss on accounts since I have been in 
business in the 9 years has been about $1,000, The re part of that oc curred the 
first two years I was in business. 4" 
Q. Your loss is very small?—A. Yes. The last ae years I have not lost $95, ‘ 
By Mr. Devlin: fk ae 
Q. Where do you live?—A. 544 Dovercourt Road. q 
Q. Your business address?—A. 471 and 473 Bloor Street West, Toronto. o 
By the Vice Chairman: i 
Q. Is it a high class trade?—A. Yes. i 
Q. What would your net profit be on your business last year?—A. As far as I can © 
figure out, I do not average scarcely 20 per cent on my business. 
Q. Your net profit?—A. I could not tell you. 


By Hon. ‘Mr. Fielding - 
Q. You mean twenty per cent on the gross turnover?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Fietpine: That would be a big item. 
Mr. Douctas: It cost 194 per cent to do that and he has only a margin of one h tale 
per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you mean to say you do not know what your net profit was last ee 
A. I knew when my business was all paid up—I have not taken stock yet. I take stock 
in June, and I cannot tell till I take stock. 

Q. You could not tell without taking stock?—A. No. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. The year previous to that?—A. As far as I can remember, about the same 


amount. 
Q. A very small amount, after allowing for your salary es i cite sell my 
meat business and do my groceries I would not be in the meat business. I get my sto 
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‘week and I know what I do, and it does not average 18 per cent. It is a high 


business, and you have to buy the extra best to supply our trade, and it is almost 
possible to make anything. You have to buy extra quarters and extra lots of beef. 


By the Vice. Chairman: 
-Q. What do you pay for a carcass?—A. According to the market price, about 25 
cents and down to 28 and 22 cents. 

Q. It dropped a little last week?—A. Yes. 

Q. On hind quarters what do you pay?—A. As high as 30 and 32 cents. 
-. Q. What class of beef do you purchase?—A. No. 1, beef averaging 550, sometimes 


b By Mr. Devlin: 
| Q. From whom do you buy ?—A. Anyone at all. 


4 By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Do you buy freely from any dealer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make it a practice to buy from the big abattoirs?—A. Mostly from the 
large abattoirs. 

Q. You never have any difficulty getting supplies?—A. Oh, never. 


/ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


~Q. Do you feel you are being stung at those prices?—A. We buy at the market 
prices and we do not know whether we are stung or not. 
Q. Do you feel you are buying under keen competition?—A. Yes. We find prices 
invariably the same. There are some times when some house will make a special offer. 
_ They may be overrun with a special line of goods, and make a special offer, but the 
_ prices are invariably the same. On lamb and beef they are generally about the same. 
Q. Considering the price of beef on the hoof, do you figure if you had the facili- 
ties you could buy and do your own butchering any cheaper than you could buy from 
an abattoir?—A. J never went into it, and I do not think I could. I think an abattoir 
should be able to handle beef better and more economically than a small concern. I 
_ think I would make a waste. 
| Q. Do you think they handle i¢ better and more economically 2—A. I am satisfied 
they do because they make money out of the offal. 
Q. What do you get for No. 1 sirloin beef ?—A. About 45 to 48 cents a pound, and 
porterhouse undercut 48 to 52 cents a pound. 
Q. Do you buy any of the cheaper lines?—A. We handle them but we lose money. 
. ; Q. What do you sell at?—A. 12 to 15 or 18. There is a class of people that will 
_ buy that cheap meat. 
_ Q. Your experience is very much the same as Mr. Bartram.—A. Very much the 
same. 


\ 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. You buy from independent people?—A. We do. 
Q. Do you buy any butter?—A. Sometimes. 


: By Hon. Mr. Fielding : 
nae Q. You stated the prices were all the same? Js that an accident or the result of 
af combination?—A. I could not tell you that, but there is no question about it. I 


io _ think they know pretty well the price of meat, because the travellers come in the 
_ Same day and the prices are usually the same. 


hs * id 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Does it strike you as being peculiar?—A. It strikes me in this way; that 
know what they are doing. They are all together the same as on the fruit market 
Q. Have you any arrangement among the retailers as to eaves! prices?—A. None 
whatever. S a Le 
Q. No agreement amongst a group of grocers or butchers as to the run of price 
—A. Never asked a man to do that. There is no fixing prices whatever. : 
Q. Your business is costing 193 cents. Is there any possible way you could not 


‘4 


cut that cost down?—A. If I could do without delivery and without expense of men pe 
Tscouldido tte. aia ¥ 
Q. You say you turn over $66,000 in business?—A. Yes. s 
Q. And how many men do you have?—A. I have two city men in my butcher : 
department and two in my grocery and two girls and two drivers. And then I have 
extra help at the end of the week, besides my own family. 4 


Bey 


By Mr. Devlin: y ce 
Q. What salaries?—A. I pay them from $15 to $22 per week. And girls $10. 50. 


¢ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You say 40 per cent of your business is meat business? 

Q. It takes two,men to do your business, besides extra help ‘on Saturday?—A. 
Yes. 4 

Q. That would be $26,000 or $27,000. Mr. Harris is doing business much cheaper 
with a turnover of $30,000. 


Hon. Mr. Freipie: Is it not possible that the cost of doing business may not mean 
quite the same thing, What are the items that make his cost of business?—One man 
may count one thing that the other does not. What are the elements that enter into 
the cost of business in your estimate? 


Witness: The wages of the men, doing business, the costs of delivery. Feed has 
gone up. Hay is going up. It is $52 a ton. Five years ago it was costing $25. The 
increase in my cost of doing business since 1914 has increased more than 54 per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What rent do you pay there?—A. One hundred dollars per month, and taxes, 
about 2. per cent of my turnover. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. What other items?—A. There is the wages and the office expenses doing 
business, and we do not do any advertising, and there is the fuel and light and water — 
! cates. 

Q. And insurance?—A. Yes, and taxes. 
Q. And salary for yourself?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What salary do you take £ daar Ns $20 per week besides our rae 
which amounts to $15—$35 a week. é 


* 

By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. What do you value your light, heat and taxes a 2—A. Last year they charged i 
$4.50 municipal taxes, my light and expenses were $10 a month, gasolene and eleomias, 

light. i 

Q. You did not have to pay any business war profits tax?—A. I certainly did not. 

(Mr. W. J. Parks.] bs 
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Q. You have figured that carefully, that 194 and you do not see any way of 
educing it?—A. There is no way of reducing it, we are having extra help. I am in 
the store as a rule myself and I do a lot of clerical work, from 7 o’clock in the even- 
g until 10 o’clock at night, and I have another man in the store, two men in the 
oceries department, and two girls and myself. The girls do the cash and the book- 


keeping. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. How much do you reckon that your credit system adds to the cost?—A. If 
T could do without a book-keeper, I would save $15 a week, $60 per month. 

Q. Would it pay you to cut out the credit?—A. No, it would be impossible in the 
present situation, even some members of Parliament who are here, doctors, lawyers, 
: and real estate men, very good men, and very good pay are my customers. It would 
not pay me to cut out my credit business. 


By Mr. Davis: 


‘ Q. What do you think about the telephone business and its effect upon the living 
-costs?—A. In my opinion the majority of the householders use the telephone too 
often incurring considerable expense in the delivery. It is a common thing for me 
to have phones from one house three times in the forenoon and two in the afternoon, 
and each delivery will cost 5 cents. We have a regular system of delivery, we start 
one route at nine, another at 9.30 and at 10, 11, 11.30, in different directions. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

box 'Q. Have you any idea what proportion of your ‘expense the delivery cost is?—A. I 
: am trying to figure that out. My cost of delivering would be 54 to 6 per cent. We can- 
; not get that exactly, because the cost of attending to the wagons, an keeping them 
in shape will be greater one year than another. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q Where is your store?—A. Brunswick Ave., near Bloor and Spadina. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How much stock do you carry?—A. About $7,000 perhaps, and fixtures I 
_ think it runs about $7,000, my fixtures are not elaborate, the shelving belongs to the 
store and my fixings are not too expensive. 

Q. Well, if you figure it out, your delivery equipment and all your incidentals 
in the grocery store, $1,500 will not get very much. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. It seems to me that the amount of help which you have is too great on account 
~ of a turnover of $60,0002—A. $66,000 I said. 
Q. It seems to me you have a heavy staff for that amount of business?—A. Well, 
it may be that I have, it would be just as I was telling you, some orders would be 
; $5 and some $1 and there are a good many accounts, but they are very good accounts, 
and that is the cost of doing business. I take stock of my meat department every 
we _ Monday morning. Now we are paying $30 a ton for ice. And paper which used to cost 
s 53 cents now cost 11 cents a pound and it is with the paper bags the same way. And 
_ then you take the Government, we used to send out 25 cheques on overhead and they 
used to cost 25 cents and the same cheques now cost $1; 2 cents on each cheque and 
two cents for mailing. 
[Mr. W. J. Parks.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: ‘ 


Q. With regard to the charges for paper bags and paper I thought you. me 
weighed that in with the articles?—A. No, sir, we never ado; the paper never goes 0 
the seale at all. 

Q. But there is a proportion of your goods that you would weigh in the repent 
A. No, you take the vegetables and things of that kind they do not go on the seale, fash 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you ever tried to educate your customers to buy in larger quantities — 


in order to bring down the cost?—A. I have tried to do so, and was told that if I 
could not serve them they would go elsewhere. 


By the Vice Chairman: 6 fi 


Q. When the public demand a certain service and you want to get that trade and 
keep that trade you have to meet them?—A. Yes, or they will go elsewhere. 


By Mr. Hocken: } 
Q. Is your trade northeast?—A. North and east through Rosedale. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Between the overhead and cost of delivery you cannot perhaps make niheH 
reduction under the present system where half a dozen grocers are sending their 
delivery wagons over the same routes; could some of that cost not be saved?—A. No, 
we could not do it. We send out our wagons three times a day; we could not do 
much in that way. From this time of the year on, we cannot reduce help, and our 
trade goes away. That is an important part of our business. We have good men and 
we have to keep them, and we will lose money in the next few months. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I think the real secret of your business is that you are losing too much money 
on the meat end?—A. If I could dispose of my meat business without hurting my 
grocery business I would dispose of it to-morrow. ? 

Q. You mean that it would injure your grocery business?—A. J am satisfied that — 
no man will make a success of the meat business unless he attends to it himself, unless 
he watches every detail himself. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What proportion of your trade comes over the telephone?—A. Eighty per cent 
of my business is telephone business. 


By Mr. Reid: ‘ 
Q. Are they mostly small orders?—A. No, they are my best customers. 


f, 


\ 


do 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. They are small in quantity ?—A. Yes, small in quantity; they buy from day to © 
day. 
/ 
By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Small individual orders?—A. For household requirements. 

Q. How many would be delivered before dinner, for instance ?—A. Sometimes they 
will order six bars of soap, sometimes bread. We have been delivering bread at a loss 
of nine and a half or ten per cent. 


By Mr. Hocken: 3 

Q. Do you sell much bread?—A. Possibly thirty loaves a day. The most of my 
customers get their loaves from the baker, but we do a certain amount of bread trade. 
[Mr. W: J. Parks.] ' 
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cia 2) ie: Devlin: 
Do you mean that you sell ae at a loss all the year round?—A. No, not all 

‘year round, sometimes we make a little money. We are paying more for ice, and 

sequently we lose money. 

2Q. But you make enough profit for certain months of the year?—A. I do not 

hink we make more than 18 per cent on an average on our meat. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

- Q. Returning to the question of your purchases, is there any explanation of the 
rious fact that the prices you speak of with those of your competitors are always 
e same?—A. I cannot give you any explanation; I can only surmise. 

—Q. But you have suspicions?—A. I can only surmise. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


_ Q. What is the competition between the big houses; is it on service. Do they call 
m you every day?—A. Yes, every day. 

— Q. How many travellers call on you every day?—A. There is the Harris Abattoir 

Company, the Swift. Canadian Company, Gunns, Matthews-Blackwell, and Davies’ 

traveller frequently calls every day by phone. 

en): There are five big houses whose travellers call upon you every day ?—A. Yes. 


— By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

_Q. And by some accident they have the same price+—A. You will find the price 
Pee tally the same day in and day out, unless some one wants to remove something 
and you will get it a little cheaper. It may be that they have some goods to dispose of 
to make room for other stock. 


By Mr. Sutherland: | ' 

Q. They all purchase in the same market, and consequently you would expect their 
prices to be about the same. . 

Hon Mr. Fietpinc: Substantially but not exactly. 

Mr. SutHrruanp: We had an illustration of that yesterday in Mr. Throop who 
purchased supplies and stored them away. 

The Witness: The class of goods he is handling is entirely different from what 

e are handling in Toronto. There is a man in Toronto who handles the same class 
f goods, the cheapest meat he can buy, possibly two or three days old, and meat with 
ittle or no fat on it. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Your customers would not purchase that class of meat?—A. I would not have 
t in my store. 


Mr. Doveras: That man does a business of half a million dollars a year and he 
as been in the business eight or ten years. 


- The Vice CHarmMan: Twenty-five years. 
Mr. Doucras: And yet he is doing a good business. 
Witxess: They will make money out of it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Evidently he is satisfying his clienticle2-—A. Quite true. There are people 
n Toronto who sell the same class of goods and are making money too. 
By Mr. Hocken: ~ 


Q. In what part of Toronto?—A. Take Queen street, there are a lot of stores there 
t do that class of trade. It would not suit my place. 
[Mr. W.,J. Parks:] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Your people can afford to pay you what you charge?—A. We cannot a rid 
of the rough stuff. There are rough parts, the neck, the flank, and the brisket which 
we have to sell at a sacrifice price or throw it out. * 

Q. To whom do you sell that?—A. Most of our offal and fat go to He Swift 
Canadian Company. ie 

Q. You sell it back?—A. At 60 cents a hundred for bones, and the better quality 
of fat for about five cents a pound. That is the way it averages. ee 

é 


By Mr. Hocken: } . . 
Q. Does that go back to be rendered or packed?—A. They use one part for tallow, 
and another part for making eleomargarine and so on. 


By Mr. Douglas: - 

Q. Have you any information to give regarding bacon?—A. We buy bacon on the 
markets, different lines. We handle Harris’s and White’s, mostly White’s. We findita — 
satisfactory bacon. For White’s bacon we pay 46 cents, that is for side bacon. aM 

Q. That is much cheaper than Swift’s Premium?—A. That premium bacon is good 
bacon. We handle it but I think it is more in the name than anything else. 

Q. You urge upon your customers that it is equally good bacon, that 46 cents 
bacon ?—A. They advertise it and the man who advertises has got to get an extra Paes 
for his goods. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. What is the name of the packer?—A. The White Packing Company. 

Q. It is a small concern?—A. A small company. 

Q. What do you get for it?—A. 55 cents a pound. On each side you will lose half 
a pound or a quarter of a pound. 

Q. You handle Swift’s Premium ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does that cost?—A. 47 cents and 48 cents a pound. 

Q. What do you sell that for?—-A. 58 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Are they backs or sides?—A. Sides. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. At what price do you sell canned goods, vegetables for instance, tomatoes, peas, 
beans and corn?—-A. Tomatoes sell at 20 cents, corn 23 to 25 cents. There are two 
lines of corn. Peas have been raised from 15 to 25 cents. Beans vary from 22 to 25, 
according to quality. : 

Q. What makes the difference? Is it cut or string?—A. No, the difference is in 
the quality. The difference in the lines of tins vary. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Then you consider yourself at the merey of the canning companies?—A. We 
are asked to order goods now. We know nothing about the price until the goods are — 
in the market. We do not know what we are going to pay for the goods at present. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Are you buying from anybody?—A. We buy from anybody we wish to. | 
Q. That is from any wholesaler?—A. Yes. 
Q. But not from the country ?—A. No. 
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By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. What would you buy in the fall?—A. We put in tomatoes. 

Q. You would not buy by the carload?—A. No. 

Q. You would buy mixed?—A. We would buy a carload of mixed stuff, yes. 
[Mr. W. J. Parks.] ag 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you handle beans in bulk?—A. Yes. \ 
Q. What do you retail them at?—A. 123 cents a pound. 
Q. What do they cost you?—A. The quality I bought early in the season cost 94 
cents a pound. 
- Q. You could have bought them cheaper afterwards?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. cling : 


. Q. On what articles is there a tendencey to fall down on the market?—A. It is 
difficult to tell, We cannot tell what the market is, it is only speculative, at the present 
time we do not know. They have been coming in and trying to sell us canned goods, 
and we do not know what they are going to be. 

Q. Are they quoting prices more or less than last year?—A. No, not quotation of ' 
cost on the market. 

Q. They expect you to buy the goods and pay them later on?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you do not like to do that you can go without them?—A. I might say in my 
estimation the wholesale houses are all together. If a man comes to-day and quotes you 
a cheaper price for some goods, and he comes round at the end of the week you will 
find his prices are exactly the same as the others. I have sometimes been able to buy 
an article, and the man comes in next day and the price is the same. I have authority 
that a man comes round and keeps them posted on the lines of prices. 

Q. That is the Grocery Guild?—A. Yes. The manufacturer and producer of 
goods I understand are pretty well in touch with the wholesale grocer, and they have 
arranged their prices. On shredced wheat we used to make a fair margin of profit, and 
we cannot pay expenses on it now. If I was to deal in it alone, I could not do business. 


7 


By the Vice Chairman: 


-Q. What is the price of it now?—A. 15 cents. 
‘ Q. That is not much of an advance?—A. They have cut the shredded wheat down 
and they have given the wholesale grocer more profit when they cut it down. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Have you ever purchased canned goods from any independent packer ?— 
A. Sometimes. | 

Q. Can you do it yet?—A. No, we cannot do it in the past eouple of years. 

Q. For what reason—A. They sell through the wholesale. I do not know of anyone 
who goes to the independent packer. No packer goes to the retail trade and asks them 
to buy goods. 

Q. You have brokers in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. Manufacturers’ agents who handle canned goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they never go to the retail trade?—A. They do, but he is a jobber just the 
same. is \ 

Q. Supposing he sells you a carload of mixed canned goods including fruit and 
_ vegetables—do you never have men call on you of that character ?—A. Sometimes. 
 -——«Q. You do not buy them?—A. Sometimes we buy some line of goods and secure a 
a market for them, but you cannot take chances in waiting on that man, as there is liable 
* ig be a poor crop of goods and you cannot get them, and you are liable to be without 
tS em. 

Q. Supposing you say, “I want 150 cases of tomatoes and corn, peas and beans”? 
. That is an open order and they do not obligate themselves to fill your order in the 

all. : y 
Q. They will say that they will give you a guarantee of 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. But you are under no obligation and they are under no obligation. 2—A. When 
_the prices are named, if you do not wish to take the order, you turn them down, but if 
: the prices are high or goods are scarce you may be glad to get them. 
: [EMry We J. Parks] 
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By the Vice Chauman: 
Q. Another feature enters into it: That the canner cannot possibly fix his price pe: 
in the early part of the season until he knows what the crops are going to be and what __ 
he can buy his produce for—that is the raw stuff. If there is a short crop of tomatoes — 
there will be a short price, and he cannot give you prices now. Is that the reason?— 
A. That is one reason. Another thing that enters into the high cost of living i is that 
there is a heavy duty on fruits and tomatoes and other goods coming in from the other 
side. ‘Tomatoes sell at 40 cents a pound. They come into the market now and we would 
be better without them. I do not think there is a grocer in Toronto ever makes a __ 
dollar on them. ' i 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Yet your trade demands it?—A. Yes, and other lines of goods the same way. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. That applies to unseasonable fruits and vegetables?—A. Yes. 
\ 


By Mr. Douglas: 
(. Why do people buy them out of season?—A. All classes buy them; if they are 
on the market they all buy them. Women whose husbands earn $15 a week or $50 4 
week want them just the same. There is no question about that. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: \ 
Q. If the duty were off, what effect would it have?—A. Goods would be cheaper. 
There is no question about that. 
Q. There is considerable importation of these things?—A. Yes, we are paying 42 
cents for a quart basket the wholesale price of them and they are retailing from 45 to 
50 cents a basket. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Does the price of canned strawberries fluctuate very much?—A. Not a great 
deal. It depends. Once the price is set it will remain the same for the season. 

Q. Canned strawberries have increased, have they not?—A. That all depénds upon 
the price that is first set, if the price goes up it remains the same price for the season. 
I understand that the canners are paying the Canadian growers this year 25 cents a ~ 
box, and if they are going to do that strawberries are going to be very high. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you find the demand increasing for these goods in your trade? Is there more 
demand for this kind of thing this year than last?—A. That is because quite a lot of 
these people say that they would rather have the canned than the home canned goods. 

Q. I am speaking of the demand for the tomatoes?—A. No, there is not. 

Q. No greater than last year?—A. I would say that since the war has been over 
the idea of the people has been to do a little more entertaining, as a result they do a 
little more business possibly. 

Q. It struck me as singular that strawberries at this time of the year should be 42 mM % 
cents, and last year they were only 25 cents a box.—A. That is all right but that is the 
price in-that market. 

Q. Is that owing to the scarcity of the fruit or to the increasing demand?—A. To 
the scarcity of the goods coming in, and to a greater demand. It may be scarcity of 
crop too, but I was told the other day that Toronto could do with 5 cars of strawberries 
a day, and there are only 2 coming in to-day, and as soon as the packers’ demand com- _ 
mences, they are going to give high prices for the goods. 

Q. That is the wholesale man?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. W. J. Parks.] 
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APPENDIX No. 7 
Se By Mr. Davigg,,. 
Q. Will you run over these Toronto retail prices published in the Labour Gazette 
on March 19th, there is a whole list of commodities there with the Toronto prices, and 
om just let us know what your opinion of those prices would be; that is the price on the 
15th of February. (List handed to witness.) ‘ 

A. I do not think there was any good sirloin steak sold this year at 25 cents a pound 
in Toronto. 


f By the Vice Chairman: 
; Q. You might just say what you think the correct prices were, as near as-you can 
Mg say, at that time?—A. 35 and 40 cents a pound; and this round steak 30 cents a pound, 
. and rib roast 80 and 35 cents a pound. Shoulder roast, that is 25 cents I would say 
My that is fair, for a cut of shoulder roast beef. Pork chops that is very wide, there 48 
cents a pound, might be all right at that time; bacon 45 that is a low margin for first- 
class bacon; milk 16 cents a quart, is correct; now the price given for creamery butter 
60 cents a pound, butter the last three months has been higher than for years. On 
the 15th of February first-class creamery was selling at 65 cents a pound. Lard 33 
and 35, high quality—I might say to you gentlemen here that there are some manu- 
facturers in Toronto—I do not think they should be allowed—are putting up lard in 
packages represented as a pound which is two ounces short; it is not fair to the public. 
Q. There is a law against that ?—A. No, there is not, it is not sold by weight. Eggs 
65 cents per dozen, that is the average price for eggs, bread per pound 5.3—a loaf of 
/ bread is one and a half pounds 
f Q. That is not right, 5.8 cents a pound?—A. That is not right. Loaves were selling 
| “at that time at 10 cents. 
ag Q. How much is there in the loaf, is it a two-pound loaf?—A. One and a half 
pound loaf, for the single loaf, three pounds for the double loaf. 
Flour per pound?—A. 24 pound bag is selling at $1.75, it depends upon the flour. 
Rice is selling of good grade at 15 cents a pound, it is according to the quality. Beans, 
* that was a high price for beans in my estimation, 122 cents is a good price for beans. 
That would be about the right price for 90 pounds, the average price. Peas 15 to 25 
according to quality; 25 is the highest they would run from 23 to 25. Sugar, gran- 
ulated, that is about right. Tea is about right. They are very low priced for coffee, 
45 cents a pound; prunes 25 to 35 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How do these prices compare with your prices? 
The Vice CHaiRMAN: Generally they are low. 
The Witness: I do not know where you got those prices from. There has been no 
first-class meat sold in Toronto market this year at the prices named. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


a Q. They are lower prices than you are charging ?—A. Well, some things; coffee 45 
cents a pound—there has been no good coffee sold at that price retail for the last two 
years. I have been in the business long enough to know whereof I speak, and the 
Toronto trade buys on the average a 55 cent coffee. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What do you say to the suggestion that your trade is a little higher than that of 
the average grocer, a little higher perhaps than that of the average grocer?—A. No, 
about that of the average grocer; there is some higher class trades than mine; mine is 
a good local trade. 


Witness discharged. 
Mins WJ) Parks] 
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10 GEORGE V, A. 1919 


Mr. Jerry Burns, 408 Dundas Street East, Toronto, called, sworn and examined, 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. What is your line of business?—-A. Groceries. and provisions, I handle a little 
provisions. . 

Q. You handle fresh meat?’—A. No, no fresh meat. a 

Q. What is your annual turnover /—A. $27,000 to $28,000. 

Q. Is this a personal business, or a limited company?—A. A personal business. 

Q. Do you give credit ?—A. I do both kinds, that is I do a little credit, a little cash, 
a nice trade and general business. ‘ 

Q. Do you deliver?—A. Yes, I keep one horse and wagon. 

Q. What clerks do you keep?—A. I just keep one clerk and I have an old gentle- : 
man that is round part of the time, and on the payroll all the time. ‘ 

Q. You say your turnover is about $27,000. 

Q. What does it cost you?—A. About 12 per cent to do business without taking 
anything for myself, and adding $1,500 a year for salary; my overhead is about 15 per 


cent. i 
Q. Is that a fairly accurate figure?—A. Yes, that is a fairly accurate figure. 


By Mr. Hocken: : 

Q. Is your place near to Sumack ?—A. No, the first block west of Parliament, I am . 
in Mulqueen’s old corner. 

Q. Is your trade a local trade?—A. I have four or five customers in Rosedale, and 
a few people who used to live in the old district and having got well off have moved 
farther north and I still hold them. ; 

Q. That is a pretty good district ?—A. Yes, north of it on Berkley Street, from my 
corner north to Carleton is better than it is from my place south. 


By Mr. Douglas: a 
Q. What is your profit of last year on $27,000?—A. I figured taking the $1,500 for 
iy salary, that my net profit is 2 per cent on the gross turnover. 4 
Q. That is over and above $1,500?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would be about $550?—A. Yes, I figure it about that. 
Q. That would give you a net salary of about $2,100?—A., Yes, I always figure that 
my business is worth about $2,000 a year. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. What do you pay for rent?—A. $45, and I do my own fixing. I figure $50 
for my rent and do my own fixing. The rental during my tenancy has just doubled. 
Nineteen years ago, I paid $25 a month. dis 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. You have been nineteen years there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you compete with the big department stores?—A. I have to compete with 
them. 

_ Q. Are you increasing your business ?—A. My business increased the first ten years, 
a little each year. I took a fair kind of corner grocery business, and when I got it up 
to a fair business, it was just as hard to hold it as it was to build it up. We ran into 
bad debts, and sometimes a customer would remove from the neighborhood and the Sd 
house would be tenanted by some one who hunted their own grocer, and I would not be 
able to follow mine. It has been just as hard to hold the business as to make it. Rega 


[Mr. Jerry Burns.] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
i OE. How much have you lost in bad debts?—A. Since the war, we have not lost so 
much. We did not take on anybody unless they looked pretty good. In the old days I 
was willing to take a chance. . 
Q. And you got stung sometimes?—A. I got stung a good many times, 
Q. You learned your lesson?—A. Yes. 
: 
4 
| 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You say that the competition of the departmental stores is pretty keen?—A. I 
did not answer your question. ‘There is no doubt it is keen from the amount of goods 
they turn over. 
Q. Have you increased your oe during the last three years?—A. I am about 


be holding my own. My business does not vary very much because I do a business prac- 
tically with the same people all the time. We do a little transient trade, but the people 
-. who go by are either on foot or hustling to work, and we have not tried very hard is 
__ put goods outside. In the old days I tried that, but it was not a success. 

; Q. What is the size of your store?—A. It has a 17 foot frontage, and a depth of 30 
or 40 feet. 


| Q. You are a kind of corner grocery store?—A. I am doing a corner grocery 
trade in a moderate residential district of working people. A good many people own 
their places, and that accounts for the population not coming in so strong. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
_ Q. You made the statement that you take out about $1,500 a year as a salary to 
yourself ?—A. Yes, I figure at about $1,500 odds. 


Q. Without wishing to go into the details of your personal business, can a man 
live on $1,500? 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. You are not charging rent against your personal expenses, but against your 
business ?—A, Yes, against my business. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. You live above the store?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that amount includes the dwelling house?—A. Includes the dwelling house. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Do you include the things that you draw from the store during the year ?—A. 
_ We do not include all we take from the store. I suppose we should add a little on for 
that. We do not keep track on everything. 
: Q. A man in the grocery business is very apt to draw a large Ae of his living 
from his grocery store?—A. We have a little meat. 


< * By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You do not deal in any kind of meat?—A. The only things we keep are bone- 
less pea meal smoked backs and cooked hams. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What do you sell cooked ham at?—A. 75 cents a pound, and we buy at 60. Mine 
is cured by a small curer named Fuller. I do not do any business with the big packing 
people outside of a little oleomargarine from Harris. We have their men in every day. 
Q. Your business is in staple groceries?—A. Yes, butter, eggs, cheese. 


= Any fruits?—A. Not very much fruit. I sell probably $50 worth of fruit a 
week, 


~~ [Mr. Jerry Burns.] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. What do you pay for that?—A. Eleven cents. 


By Mr. Hocken: ; 
Q. Most of the goods are carried A es of it is carried. We send a little out, 
telephone orders. 


By the Vice Chairman: ie 


Q. Where do you get your butter 7—A. I only handle one brand. I pay st cents and — 
sell for 65, creamery butter. Dairy butter, of course, is a little cheaper, but it is so 
hard to get dairy butter. I have not had a pound of dairy butter in months. 


: 
By Hon. Mr. Fielding: ; : 

Q. That means delivery at your door?—A. Yes. The Ottawa people get that butter : 
direct from the creamery, but we do not. It comes from Winchelsea, Star Brand. A 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. He delivers it down here for the same price as you do?—A. He gets it direct; 
I have to pay the middleman’s profit. i 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Cannot you buy it direct ?—A. No, I tried to, but could not do it. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Who are the middlemen?—A, The Marshall people are the middle people, they 
are the agents. 
(. If you are able to buy direct from them instead of through the middle man how 
much cheaper could you get it?—A. I guess two cents a pound would be the profit they 
would take. JI am only surmising. I do not know that. They have said at times, 


“Well, we get two cents a pound on it.” | ; 
By the Vice Chairman: wir } 
Q. Do they deliver it to you?—A. Yes. : i 


Q. The shipper delivers it ?—A. Yes. 2 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Where do you get your goods?—A. From outside altogether the last three or 
four months. ey 
Q. From farmers ?—A. Yes, from round Woodstock and Richmond Mill and Scar- 
borough. ‘ 

Q. How do you get it?—A. The Woodstock stuff is shipped by express. The Rich- 
mond Hill man brings it in on the Metropolitan. He brings in the goods and delivers — 
them himself. He brings them to my place. 1 


By Mr. Douglas: : | 

Q. Are you making money on bread?—A. No, I am losing money. If I was doing — 

all bread and had the overhead I have, I would be losing money. : 
Q. Any milk?—A. T have a dairy across the road and one next door. At one time 

you could not buy a loaf of bread except in the corner grocery store, but to-day you can } 

buy it mostly any place, the confectionery stores, and ice-cream parlours and everys) 74 

body has been cutting into the grocery business and they sell bread. : 

Q. All clamouring to make money out of bread? The bread brings the people . 

to your place, the same as tobacco and matches. 


/ 


Witness discharged. pate 
(Mr. Jerry Burns.] y Fer. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
2. You are a-grocer?—A. Yes. 

. Anything else?—A. Straight groceries. 

. Limited Company ?—A. No, personally, 

. Where is your place of business?—A. Avenue Road. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
. That is high class property up there?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
What turnover ?2—A. $90,000. 
And you conduct it by credit and cash?—A, Yes. 
. Mixed trade?—A. Yes. 
. And deliver it?—A. Yes. 
. How many delivery wagons?—A, Four. 
. What do you figure it costs you to do that?—A. It costs me about 184 per cent. 
. Is that a figure you can demonstrate from your books?—A. Yes. 
. The cost of delivery comes out of that?—A. Yes, 7. per cent. 


aa By Mr. Devlin: 
4  Q. Does that include salaries?—A. Yes. 
Sy Q 


QOLLLLOO 


. How many employees have you?—A. Ten. “ 


i By the Vice Chairman: 
: Q. It includes drivers ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Clerks and book-keepers?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Cashier?—A. Yes. 
: Q. What do you estimate to be your net profit on your turnover?—A. My net 
x profits have been like a good many others the last two years, I think 75 to 90 per cent 
of the grocers who have been hiring help the last two years would sell out if they could, 


_ There has been no profit. 


_ By Mr. Douglas: 
_ Q. No profit?—A. For the last two years there has been no net profit. The expenses 
are too high and the profits too small. 


Q. Do you know of any remedy’—A. No, unless prices come down. 
Q. Prices of labour?—A. And of goods too. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. What would you attribute that to7—A. Well, the keenness to do business. 
People do not want to lose their trade and they are selling goods at a small profit. On 
a pound of butter we make seven cents. We made that much when we sold at 25 or 
30 cents. With double the amount of money invested—half the percentage of profit— 


. 


eeu By ike Wiese, Chaivnan: 


ie Q. You made a great deal more money when prices were half what they are to- 
_ day’—A. Yes, I made more money then. 
a 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What stock do you carry2—A. About $18,000. 
oe That includes your fixtures?—A. Yes. 


a 
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By Mr. Devlin: ey 

Q. You said you attributed this condition to the keenness of men to do business? 
—A. Yes, to hold their trade. 

Q. That is one cause for the rise in the cost of things?—A. No, one cause of our 
decreased profits. 

Q. Has the fact of the bigger institutions like the cold storages going into yeintits 
business had any other effect?—A. I do not know if the cold storages going into retail — 
business had any effect. I think the cold storages have been a godsend to ee country 
in preserving of goods. : 

Q. But as to their retail stores—because most of them run a regular ae pies . 
They have retail stores throughout the city ?2—A. They have a store of the class of their 


own—most of them have. I do not know that that would affect it. 
Ne 


By the Vice Chairman: ~ 
Q. You mean such as Davies and Matthews and Blackwell?—A. Davies have stores 


in Toronto. 
Q. Do they affect you at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You do not Landle meats at all?—A. Yes, bacon, cooked meats, and sausages but 
not fresh meats. 


By the Vice Chairman: ~ 

Q. Could you give this Committee any suggestion upon which they might act to 
show what is the reason for the increased cost of living, while you are making less. 
money ?—A. We are condemned. The press have had their articles in the papers con- 
demning the retailers as being the cause of the high cost of living, and they have not 
been the cause of it. I think the manufacturers and the wholesalers have a good deal 
to do with it. While our profits are being cut down the manufacturers and wholesalers — 
are still retaining their full profits. We have had our profits chopped off, 25 centsa 
ease on this and 25 cents on that. We cannot get any more for the goods, but we have 
to lose that much profit. 

Q. Whilst your profits have been decreasing, do you think the wholesalers’ profits _ 
have been increasing relatively ?—A. No, but they have not been losing anything. ae 

Q. Their profits are as large?—A. Yes, if not higher. 

Q. Do you think their percentage of ate is being maintained?—A. I would sup- 
pose so. I cannot say positively. I think the wholesale grocers have made money the 
last three or four years—harrels of it. - 


By Mr. Douglas: : 
Q. What is your method of purchasing? Do you purchase direct from the manu- 
tacturer?—A. If I can, but they will not sell. The screws are being put on all the time. 


I used to buy from the jobbers different lines of goods, but one by one they stopped it. 
The wholesalers objected. he ae 


By the Vice Chairman: ‘ | 

Q. Can you give us some of the items where you used to purchase direct from the — : 
manufacturer where now you cannot?—A. I used to purchase Campbell’s Soups from 

the agent. 

Q. How long ago?—A. Up till November two years ago I guess. 

Q@. You purchased from the agent? 

Mr. Douctas: They are American soups. 

The Witness: But they are handled by a Montreal house. He Hast the saline 
rights for Canada. He sells to wholesale houses. He used to sell to me but he won't 
now. > 

(Mrs D. W. Clark 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
Q. He sells now through a local jobber ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


-Q. What reason did he give?—A. That the wholesale men objected. 

Q. He simply did not call on you?—A. He refused to sel] me. 

Q. Any other articles of that kind? Pickles for instuice?—-A. I was not un the 
job for those. 

Q. What about Cowans’ Chocolates?—A. We used to get a bigger tin than we are 
getting to-day. They used to give us 10 per cent. Now they have cut that off. 

Q. Can you buy them direct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you buy Baker’s Chocolate direct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you buy from the Imperial direct ?—A. No. 

Q. Shredded wheat, where do you buy it?—-A. From the jobber, but they will not 
sell to anyone else. I cannot buy Eddy’s matches, I do not sell one case of Eddy’s 
matches where I used to sell 10 cases, because I will not buy from the wholesale houses 
for the reason that they are in a combine and we have to sell Eddy’s matches alone, we 
cannot sell anybody else’s. 

Q. You buy the Dominion match?—A. Yes. 


: : Q. Do you buy that from the factory ?—A, Yes. 
B Q. And you save money by that?—A. Yes, I buy cheaper. 
b Q. Do you think it might materially assist in reducing the cost of living if the 


retailer could buy direct from the manufacturer, within reason, of course, and in 

_ reasonable quantities ?’—A. It just depends upon which retailer it is, the whole trouble 

is that a lot of retailers do not think that they are in business for themselves, but that 

they are there for the public to get these goods and if they got 10 per cent off their 

_ goods they give it to the public, and they do not realize anything from it for themselves. 

Q. It is the public we are interested in, but what you mean is this that the reason 

_ the manufacturer has ceased largely selling direct to the retailer is that many of the 

retailers took advantage of the high prices and made a cut on his market?—A. No, I do 

not say that at all. The reason why the manufacturer does not sell to the retailer is 
because the wholesale grocers still put on the screws and will not allow them to. 


hae < 


By Mr. Devlin: | 


Q. Is it not a fact that a number of the manufacturers have closed and signed a 
contract with one or two firms, so that if you wanted to do business with them in 
Western Ontario, you would have to do it with those firms, and that in another section 
of Canada you would have to do it with other firms that they had made the contract 
with there, and you as a retail merchant wanting the goods of this manufacturer had 

_to buy from one or the other of these firms, who are under contract with the manu- 
facturers?—A. It may be, I have not heard of it. 

13 Q. I have drawn up some of those contracts?—A. It may be. Of course there may 
bea lot of these things that I do not know anything about. 


7 


ae By Mr. Douglas: 
: Q. Is there any line of goods coming in that category that you cannot. buy +—A. 
Sugar. 

4 Q. Could you make any money by buying sugar straight ?—A. Of course they will 
not let us, we used to buy straight, direct. 

@) You were on the jobber’s list then ?—A. Yes. 

-Q. But you get no discount?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are cut off that now, are you?—A. Yes. 


Z i 'Mr. D. W. Clark.] 
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10 GEORGE V, A. 19: 
By Mr. Devlin: Pe 
Q.. Can you ae your rice ess I have never tried to. 


we proks buy direct. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Do you sell cereals in bulk?—A. Some, but not to any great extent. bie 

Q. What do you say about the cereals being put up in packages, does it addtothe — 
eost very much?—A, I do not know that it does, because with the machines it can be 
done up much cheaper than we can do it, and the same in flour, when the Food Con- 
troller cut off the small package and compelled us to package it up ourselves it not only. 
caused a lot of inconvenience but it made the cost greater to the public than it wouldif 
the manufacturer had packaged it. 

Q. Take corn flakes?—A. That is done cheaper by machine than we can do it. 

Q. How much weight is there in one of the packages of corn flakes?—A. Ten 
ounces. ; 

Q. What do you sell it for?—~A. Fifteen cents. 

Q. What makes it that price ?—A. I do not know. 


My. Parks: When you mention the high cost of living, one reason is that in many 
of the things advertised extensively the people do not get value in the goods advertised. 
I may say that there are a number of grocers in Toronto who are getting together and 
trying to form a buying concern, a wholesale buying concern, they are incorporated 
now, but the manufacturers are so controlled by the wholesalers that the manufacturers 
cannot and will not sell to them. That matter is going to come up before the com- 
mittee in a few days, the manufacturers will not sell to this wholesale corporation 
because they are so tied up with the wholesale grocers association. 


By the Vice’ Chairman: 
Q. Are you in a position to furnish some evidence of that to-day?—A. No, Mr. 


R. C. Dawson, chairman of that committee, will be able to tell you that. There was a 
letter sent yesterday to the Chairman of this Committee. ean 


By Mr. Douglas: aie 


Q. Is that a general organization?—A. You are speaking of the manufacturers? j 
We cannot buy, the wholesale association will block us. 4 


By Mr. Hocken: ! ‘ a 
Q. Could you not sell oatmeal made in bulk?—A. Yes, we do now. 
Q. Do the people ask for it?~A. No, very few. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Do you sell Quaker oats?—A. Yes, in packages. 


Bu Myr. Hocken: 


Q. How much in a package of Quaker oats?—A. Three and a half pounds, 

Q. Is it your understanding that the wholesale grocers have combined in this 
business? Has there been no protest from your association?—A. I do not say it is 
a combine, but it is an agreement with the manufacturers. 

Q. You understand that there is an agreement that prevents people from purchas- 
ing?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not free to buy as you would like to?—A. No. 

Q. And if you were free to buy you could sell cheaper to the public?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would materially reduce the cost of living?—A. Yes. 

{Mr..D. W. Clark. 
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No.7 
By Hon. Mr. Fielding: ’ 
* GE You spoke of a wholesale turnover of $90,000?—A. Yes. 

-Q. I suppose you could do a great deal more business than that without any 
terial increase in your overhead charges?—A. [ turned over more goods with less 
oney. \ 

Q. Is it not a fact that in most lines of business, including grocers, there are 
o many people doing business and so many salaries being paid?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Is it not possible that if there were fewer people in it goods could be soid at less 
ee am not speaking only of this business—but has not that some application, 
has not the number entering business accounted partly for the high cost of goods?— 
A. Tt is a tendency, I suppose, in some places; but the grocers cannot be blamed for 
‘ the high cost of living; the grocers cannot pay sufficient for the amount of money 
invested. ~- 

By the Vice Chawman: 


Q. With your present plant could you not do a very much larger volume of busi- 
ness’—A. Yes, I did more business in 1912 than I am doing to-day. 
- -Q. That is more weight business?—A. Yes, I sold more goods. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


— Q. You mean there was more money turned over?—A. I have more money turned 
over, more goods turned over, I did sen i 000 then, which would represent to-day 

$150,000. 

_. +Q. With the same staff?—A. A few more, J had 15 then. 

; Q. It is generally recognized that the cost of wages has increased?—A. I com- 
pared it before I left, and the fifteen assistants then only cost me $10 more than 
my ten cost me to-day. 

QQ. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that you have to do a certain amount of 
_ business before you break even at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. Once you pass that point, the more business you do the more money you are 
going to make, and if you do $150,000 worth of business with a very small increase 
in the cost of doing that you ought to make more money?—A. Yes. Perhaps my 
profits then were a good deal lower; we were selling eggs at 25 to 30 cents a dozen, 
and we were making as much profit then as we are doing now when we are selling 
_ them at 50 cents, ana’ so it is all along the line. We are not to blame for the high 
cost of living. 


Mr. W. J. Parks, rectlled. 


By the Vice Chairman: 
; Q. You say that an association of retailers has been formed in Toronto?—A. Yes, 
) incorporated. 
Q. To do the wholesale buying ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the name?—A. The York Trading Company. 
Q. With offices where?—A. 107 Front street East. 
_ Q. How many members are there?—A. Over 60. 
 Q. Retailers?—A. Yes. 
’ Q. And the object is to purchase goods direct from the manufacturers and ie 
tribute them to the retail stores?—A. That is the idea. 
Q. With the object of eating them cheaper?—A. To get the goods cheaper if 
possible. 
- Mr. Burns: This concern a been incorporated as a wholesale grocery, not as a 
-operative buying concern. 


[Mr. D.W. Clark] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Has it been your experience as a retailer that the existing wholesale grocery 
firms have a combine or an association of interest which prevents your firm froma 
buying as a retailer?—A. When I spoke before I told you that there was a man, the ~ 
secretary of a wholesale association. He visits the wholesalers from day to day and — 
gets them together as to the price of goods. A wholesale traveller may come into my a 
business to-day and I am able to buy something from him, it may be to- -day’s price. — 
Some other person may have advanced the price, and when that man comes in at the _ 
end of the week, his price will be exactly the same as the other man’s. i 

Q. In other words, you assert that the wholesale groceries have an official whose _ 
duty it is to maintain an equality of price among the wholesalers of Toronto to the 
retail trade?—A. I say that. a 

Q. What is the purport of this letter you are filing ?—A. I am not able to tell you 
because J did not see the letter. The chairman of the committee called me up to state 
that the letter would be here. He was mailing it to Ottawa, and he said the matter 
would be brought up. 

Q. Can you give the Committee a few examples of goods that you as a retailer © 
would like to buy from the manufacturer that you cannot buy, and an example of the 
price that you know the manufacturer sells for and the price the wholesaler charges 
you’—A. I can only say this: The price of shredded wheat to-day is $4.60 per case, 
and at that margin we do not make the expense of doing business. A short time ago 
it was $4.25. We do not know why the price should go up. 

Q. You say that the wholesaler charges $4.50 for shredded wheat. What would the 
manufacturer charge for that?—A. IT am not able to tell you that; he might allow 
fifteen per cent-or ten per cent. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Suppose you go into the wholesale business and buy direct from the manufac- 
turer, you would be selling to yourselves?—A. Selling to ourselves. 

Q. Would you be willing to sell to any person?—A. We would be open to sell to 
any person. 

Q. If you open up a wholesale business won’t you have to follow pretty Ae 
the same methods of business which the existing wholesale merchants follow?—A. We 
do not require any travellers; each man will buy direct from the wholesaler. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. You ealeulate to do without travellers’—A. Without travellers, and sometimes 
the expense of delivery. Sometimes we will be able to pick up goods ourselves and — 
save the expense of delivery. : 

By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Will you keep on your own individual retail store?—A. Oh, yes, there is a 
man employed to look after the business. 

Q. It is simply co-operative?—A. Wholesale buying. 

Q. You make no profits?7—A. We are not figuring on making profits. We would 
have to sell at regular prices. The manufacturer would not allow us to do other- 
wise. We can buy from the manufacturer, and we cannot sell otherwise than at the 
manufacturer’s prices. 

Q. How are you calculating on meeting the expenses of the wholesale business? 
—A. If there is ten or fifteen per cent on shredded wheat, and we can buy it for 
our own wholesale, that fifteen or ten per cent would pay us for carrying on the 
business. 

[Mr. W. J. Parks.] 
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the higher prices. 
sen Me You aim to reduce the cost of distribution ?—A. That is the idea. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You say that you are going to sell to anybody the same as the wholesalers. 
Then you will have to sell on the basis of the wholesalers?7—A. These men can become 
members of the wholesale association; any grocer can. 

: Q. How are you going to give a benefit to the consumer?’—A. If we can make 
- money through this wholesale business to help our own business, it will reduce the 
~ eost of doing business. j 


- By Mr. Hocken: 


Mi Q. If you have this wholesale business, all the wholesale end will get out of it 
js enough to bear the cost of operation. It gets no profit?—A. No profit. 

Q. And you get the goods for much less and will be able to sell cheaper?—A. We 
_ cannot. sell much cheaper, because the manufacturers would not allow us, but if there 
are any dividends coming to us they will enable us to do business cheaper. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


y Q. Will the concern have a capital stock?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Cash to be paid up?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are expecting dividends on that?—A. No dividends, unless the money is 
got on the buying. 
_ Q. Mr. Burns said it was not a co-operative store, but a wholesale store. What 
is the difference between the two?—A. I cannot tell you. 
Q. Can John Smith and John Brown become shareholders in that concern?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Douctas: Only if he is a grocer. 


& ys By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Could I buy stock? 

Mr. Burns: Yes. 

Mr. Douctas: He would have to be a grocer. 
_ Mr. Burns: No, anybody. 


™ The Vicr CuammaN: If John Smith being a grocer puts his money in that, does 
he expect any dividend? 


Mr. Burns: I do not think that Mr. Parks is giving the right explanation. 
Mr. Doueras: You are a member of this concern. 
Mr. Burns: Yes. 

Wirness: I am a member, I hold stock, but I am not on the committee. 
Mr. Burns: I am on the directorate. 


Mr. Hocxren: What they calculate upon is to eliminate not the cost of the whole- 
sale grocery, but the profit of the wholesale grocery. 


‘ 


Mr. W. J. Parks.] 
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Mr. Jerry Burns, recalled. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Are you going to count upon a profit the same as the wholesale grocer or not?— 
A. We are going into the wholesale business on legitimate lines, selling stock to grocers 
or to anybody who applies for ‘it, and we are going to do business. We can only do — 
business in some legitimate way. # 

Q. But would you mind answering my question; are you going in with the inten- — 
tion of taking no ordinary wholesalers’ profit or with the intention of accepting their | 
wholesale profit?—A. We are going in with the intention of accepting the wholesale 
profit, in the hope, with the profits over the running expenses, to be enabled to stimulate 
grocers throughout the city to buy goods in small quantities and get as good a price as 
bigger concerns, and that will eventually lead to a closer price to the consumer. 

Q. Here I am, not in business, but I want to invest a thousand dollars in your ~ 
business—that is, supposing I had a thousand dollars—what inducement will you hold 
out to me that I will make at least the same amount of interest on the money as I | 
would depositing it in the bank?—A. In the first place, we can only sell you five shares 
—five hundred dollars—and secondly it is in the hope of the turnover. We hope to have 
a turnover, the same as other houses on Front Street. We have found, as I said before, 
everybody dabbling in the grocery business, and a man in the grocery business, especially 
situated as I am, with a small store in a neighborhood, you can only get a certain turn- 
over. We have been battling along, and I could not buy as much of a line of goods as 
Mr. Clark; consequently I cannot get as good a price as Mr. Clark. Well, taking one 
consideration with another, and going over the ground, we come to the condlusion that 
‘if we can open a wholesale house and get a good deal of business in that way, that we 
would be enabled to buy—that a man instead of having to buy 25 boxes of soap to get 
_ the price so that he could get the profits, could get one box of soap. : 


By Mr. Douglas: / a 

Q. At the same price?—A. Well, his dividend at the end of the year would make _ 

up for the difference in the price of the soap. ; 
Q. You could buy one can of tomatoes the same way?—A. We could buy one of 
anything, and if we were successful.in having a turnover sufficient to bring that man’s 
price down on the tomatoes to make it equal to the profits of the bigger man—~- 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Do you expect a man can buy one box of soap from a wholesale grocer at the 
same price as 25?—A. That man who buys the one box of soap might buy more dollars’ 
worth of goods from the wholesale grocer than the man who bought the 25. 

Q. Would he pay more for that box of soap than the man who would buy 25?—A. 
Certainly—what are you speaking of? ~ 

Q. The wholesale grocer?—A. The man who has bought 25 from the York Trading 
Company would pay the same price as if he bought it from any other man. The one ~ 
who bought the one box would pay the one-box price, but at the end of the year his hold- 
ing—whatever his dividend would be, would reduce the price of that box of soap, so that 
he would be better off than he is to-day and able to compete. 


By Hon, Mr. Fielding: 


Q. You would be doing business precisely as the wholesale companies do, except_ 
that you are not in the guild?—A. Until we get operating and get enough money to put — 
ourselves in a fair fighting position. —- 

Q. Is the tendency of the retailer generally to go into that?—A. It is only a new 
thing and we have been successful in getting nearly everybody who has been approached. 

(Mr. Jerry Burns.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 

ave you any large dealers in that?—A. Mr. Parks—his turnover is probably 
large as any of them—_ 
Q. Is he in it?-A. I do not think so. I cannot say positively. 


Mr. Cuarx: No. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


-Q. Have you got Barron into it?—A. No, but a grocer told me that he was speak- 
‘ing to George Barron and he said it looked like a good thing. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. One:gentleman said the manufacturers would not sell to this concern?—A. 

~ Some of them won't, but they will be glad to sell to us. We have the verbal proof, and 
We have some proof in copies which were mailed yesterday to your Committee, and I 
was on the Committee that waited upon one firm, and the man said: “We would be 
delighted to sell you people direct, but we cannot sell to anybody only wholesale gro- 
cers who belong to the organization’’. 
 Q. Not to wholesale grocers, but to wholesale , grocers who belong to the organiza- 
tion?—A. Yes. 


The Vick Cuamman: The Wholesale Guild? 


, By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Except as to having the organization, this company would be in the same 
position as any other wholesaler ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Buying in quantities?—A. Yes. 
4 _* Q. And selling to anybody in the trade who would buy? Would you only sell to 
_members?—A. No, to anybody who would buy. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Will they let your company become a member of the association?—A. We have 
been waiting on them over a month now, and it looks as though they were sidestepping. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


’ Q. Who are they?—A. The Wholesale Grocers, of whom Mr. Dyke is Secretary. 

Q. You want to go in with them?—A. We made application to go in. 

Q. If you did go in would they not say: “ You must not cut prices” ?—A. We 
won't. 

Q. You will if you sell one box of soap as cheaply as 25.—A. No, I said I would sell 
___ a box of soap, and out of the semi-yearly distribution of dividends, his dividend on his 

____ stock would offset the price of the soap. 

: Q. That is the only way ?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

‘ Q. Is that the reason why the Wholesale Guild will not allow you to go in?—A. 
The Wholesale Grocers’ Guild, from what we learn, takes the same stand with our 
ay organization as they have with any other concern who has asked admission to it in the 
_last two years. I was talking to the agent of the cornflakes. I met him accidentally 
the other day, and he said: “We can only sell members of the wholesale organization”. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Suppose a man wants to start a new wholesale grocery? Suppose I invested 


_ my money and started a wholesale grocery, could I get in?—A. Our case would be the 
same. : 


: _ Q. Would I get in?—A. I cannot say. 
The Vice Cramman: It rests with the discretion of the association. 
tMr. Jerry Burns.] 
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By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Here is a group of wholesale grocers who have formed an association, and they 

say: “We are not going to allow anybody to come in”. Is that it?—A. That looks lik a 

the case. They led us to believe they would take up our case and act on it, and the 

president said: “ This case is very important, we must call a meeting of the Provincial 
Board”. 

Mr. Hocxen: Always subject to the Province. 


By the Vice Crain 

Q. This business you refer to has been in operation since the 1st of May hia year? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You made application the 1st of May?—A. To Mr. Dyke their Secretary. 

Q. And up to the present you have not been able to secure admission to that 
Society 2—A. We have been put off. We have not been refused. We have not been 
accepted, and each time they had to have more information and had to have another 
meeting. 

Q. As a practical business man struggling for an existence, would you consider it 
a desirable thing to have a court, it might be called a Court of Commerce, or something 
of that kind, to whom you could apply in a ease such as you mention, which court 
would have the power to say to the Guild: “You must admit this man” ?—A. We went 
to the Ontario Government and got a charter in the regular way, and paid our money, 
in the regular way and laid down legitimate lines of business; I can bring you in- 
voices. I purchased from the York Trading Company last month, and you can compare 
them with any house on Front Street and they are current prices. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That means that concern is in business to-day ?—A. The York Trading Com- 
pany? 
“  Q. Yes?—A. Yes, we are in business, but we are not in the wholesale organization. 
Q. You cannot?—A. We cannot get shredded wheat, corn flakes, Borden milk, 
Lytell’s pickles, and a dozen other things. s 
Q. Can you get Dominion Canners goods?—A. No, we eannot;- not direct. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Shredded wheat, Borden milk, and Heintz’s pickles?—A. Heintz’s pickles do 
not come at the wholesale prices. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. You say you are now buying from the wholesale grocers association, that being 
the case, do you have any difficulty in buying from the wholesale dealers; do they 
insist you shall buy from them?—A. I am not in a position to state just where the goods — 
we buy come from. We had them from a buyer. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Mr. Fielding is asking whether you have any difficulty in buying from the 
regular wholesale trade?—A. No. I am buying goods from ten different wholesale 
houses to-day. I am still buying ffom them but I am not buying so much. 
Q. They have not yet decided they will not sell other things to you?—A. I do not 
think they would dare to do that. ‘e 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What manufacturers have refused to sell you?—A. The E. W. Gillett Company 
—I am strong on our application to get into the wholesale grocers association—because 
(Mr. Jerry Burns.] 
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when oa order came into the head office and they ascertained that we were not in the 
~ association, in some cases they wrote and said: “We cannot do business with you until 
you get into the grocers association”. / 

Q. You cannot buy yourself ?—A. Unless in a retail way. 

Q. But the York Trading Company ?—A. They are only the same as individuals 
that are in. 
+  Q. The Gillett Company always goes to the trade, and puts the order through the 
wholesale house, is that the way ? 


By the Vice Chairman; 


 Q. But he will not put the order through the York Trading Company?—A. Yes, 
but not at the wholesale price, he says: “ You people are not on the list”. 

Q. In other words Gillett’s will not sell to the York Trading people only at retail 
prices?—A. Yes. 


BK 
3 By Mr. Reid: f 
————s Q. Does he give his reasons?—A. Because we are not recognized by the Wholesale 
q Grocers Association. But we are here as a wholesale grocers organization. 
i ' Q. Who is the president of that Wholesale Grocers Association ?—A. Perey Eby ot 
Eby, Blain and Company, Front and Scott streets. 

Q. Is it a wholesale grocers organization?—A. A wholesale grocers organization. 
Mr. Dawson, the president of the company, who gave a résumé of our organization 
and incorporation, also gave some typewritten copies of replies that we have received 
from the manufacturers and he has forwarded it to the chairman of this committee 


a and it should be in the hands of the committee to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. To whom was it addressed?—A. To the chairman of the High Cost of Living 
Committee. I have a copy of it, gentlemen. Of course, it was not my intention to give 
you this because it was sent officially from the president. 

Mr. Dovetas: I make a motion, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Eby be summoned to 
appear before this Committee on Monday morning. 

_ Wirness: If you like the president of the York Trading Company could come 
and you could have him here to. 

Mr. Doveras: I will include the president of the York Trading Company in my 
resolution. What is his name? 


Wiryess: Robert Dawson, 801 Danforth Avenue. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. You have explained a good deal about the conditions in the city of Toronto 
from your side of this trading company which you have formed. Do you know of 
_ similar conditions operating in other parts of Canada?—A. No, I am not aware of 
any. 

Q. You are just speaking of your own experience?—A. From my own experience 
and my own knowledge of what has transpired during the last six years. 


SEE ob 


Witness retired and Committee adjourned. 


[Mr. Jerry Burns.] 
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SATURDAY, June 14, 1919. 


The Special Committee to inquire into the cost of living and other necessaries 
met at 11 a.m. in the Chamber. 


Mr. Stevens; in the absence of Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present:—Messieurs Davidson, Fielding, Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair ~ 
(Queens, P.E.I.), and Stevens. 


The Vice CuAirMaN: J have here a communication of some importance which I 
will read. It is a letter from the York Trading Company of Toronto. It is addressed 
to the Commission of Inquiry into the high cost of living and that is the reason why 
we did not get it yesterday. 


The letter with accompanying copy of letters received by the York Trading Com-. 
pany, was read and ordered to be placed on record. The letters are as follows:— 


THE YORK TRADING COMPANY. 


107 Front Street Kast, 


Toronto, June 12, 1919. 
The Commission of Inquiry into 


The High Cost of Living. 


GENTLEMEN,—We beg to submit the following facts for your attention and consid- 
eration, believing, as we do, that they have a very definite bearing upon the subject 
of your inquiry. : 

During last May, a number of gentlemen, residents of Toronto, formed a Com- 
pany which consists of retail grocers and others, for the purpose of carrying on a 
wholesale business under the title of “The York Trading Company, Limited.” A 
charter and certificates were accordingly obtained from the Provincial Government, 
premises leased and business commenced. Simultaneously application was made, in 
the usual way, for membership in the Wholesale Grocers’ Organization. Notices were 
sent to a number of manufacturers advising them of the formation of the company 
and requesting to be supplied with their price lists and terms, ete., and mentioning 
also the application to the Wholesale Grocers’ Organization. By the enclosed copies 
of replies received it will be seen that, although they would be charmed to supply the 
new company, the personnel and membership being well known to many of the manu- 
facturers, they were unable to do so until it was admitted into full membership in the 
above mentioned wholesale organization. . Regardless of repeated requests for a 
speedy reply, this organization still delayed its final decision. The eligibility of the 


new company for such membership was never even questioned, its constitution being — 


the same both in principle and practice as that of firms within the organization. 
In order to expediate matters the president, a director, and the secretary of the 
York Trading Company, Limited, waited upon the president of the wholesale organiza- 


rae 


tion so that any uncertainties might be explained, if such existed. In this interview, a 


the principal reasons for delaying the decision appeared to be the fear of further com- 


petition and the cutting of prices on the part of the new company. In fact, the asser- _ 
tion was even made by him that the organization had to maintain and safeguard the — 


{ 
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nufacturers’ prices. This attitude on the part of the organization, we consider, 1s 
a restraint of trade and, as such, is a distinct factor in the cause of the high cost of 
ing. 

_ We understand that these are the tactics which are adopted by the organization 
-_ towards new competing firms in order to speedily put them out of business. 

In dealing with this subject, should you deem it necessary to have further evidence 
from us, we hereby append the names of the officers and directors of our company who 
would be available to proceed to Ottawa to further substantiate the facts already given. 
President, Robert Dawson; Vice-President, Donald McLean; Directors, Jacob 
Blood, J. Burns, W. J. Nichol; Secretary and Treasurer, James Vair. 


Faithfully yours, 
THE YORK TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


e (Sed.) ROBT. DAWSON, 

President. 

fi | 

3 j CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

‘ . June 11, 1919. 

__ Tue York Trapinc Company, Lrp., 

, No. 107 Front St. East, 

Toronto, Ont. 

| Dear Sirs,—We are in receipt of your letter of June 9, but regret that we are 


unable to extend you our jobbing discounts. 


Yours very truly, 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


(Segd.) F. M. HOLIN, 
Sales Dep’t. 


ST. LAWRENCE STARCH COMPANY. 


Port Crepit, Ont., May 13, 1919. 
Tue York Trapinc Company, 
107 Front Street East, 

Toronto, Ont. 


if re GENTLEMEN;—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your circular letter of the 11th 
vies inst. and’ we assume we will hear from you in connection with your application to 
fee the Wholesale Grocers’ Organization and we await further communication from you 


or from them in connection with your application for membership in that organization. 
We think it is better to consider your proposition conjunctively with the general” 

_ interest of the trade. / 

Yours truly, 


ST. LAWRENCE STARCH COMPANY, LTD. 
(Sgd.) A. HUDSON. 
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EUGENE MOORE. ae 


Car Lot Broker, Frurr sND VEGETABLES. 
32 Church Street. 
- ‘Toronto, May 15, 1919. 
Tue York Trapinc Company, an 


107 Front Street East, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sirs,—The Hills Bros. Co., of New York, sent me a we which you cou 8 
them. “2 

As soon as your application for membership to The Wholesale Abe Organiza- a : 
tion is ratified, we will be pleased to sell you any goods manufactured by The Hill — 
Bros. Co., but we are not open to sell a combination of retail grocers, but confine the 
business aoe to the Wholesale Jobbing Trade. 

Thanking you for your letter to The Hills Bros. Co., I am, 


‘ Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) EUGENE MOORE. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE DISTRIBUTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hamitton, Canapa, May 17, 1919. 
THe York TRADING Company, 
107 Front Street, East, 
/ Toronto, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN,—We are in receipt of your application to be put on our list of direct 
buyers, and in this connection wish to state that we will investigate and advise later 
in regard to your request. 

Very truly yours, 


THE PROCTOR & GAMBLE DIST. CO. OF CAN. LTD, 
(Sed.) J. T. OWEN. 


E. W. GILLETT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Toronto, Ont., May 28, 1919. 
Tue York Trapinc Company, Lrp., a at 
107 Front Street E., City. 


GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your letter of 13th inst., may say that we note you 
have made application for reine ies topnhe Wholeeale Grocers’ Organization, but 
until you learn definitely what the result of your application may be, we will be 
unable to make any move in the matter. We point out to you, however, that the ord 
you are willing to place with us is not large enough to entitle you to special prices, 
fact in this connection may tell you, we receive right along much larger orders fro 
retail dealers and at the usual retail prices. 


Yours truly, 
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THE F. F. DALLEY CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Santord Avenue South. 


Hamitton, Ont., May 19, 1919. 
- Tue York Trapinc Company, 
107 Front St. E., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Attention Mr. Vair. 


GENTLEMEN,—We acknowledge receipt of yours of recent date requesting quota- 

tions on our Products, also orders submitted to our Representative for “2 in 1” Shoe 
Polish, and Dalley’s Cream Diamond Coffee. 
We note by your letter application has been made for membership of the Whole- 
7 sale Grocers’ Association, and we were informed by the Secretary of the Association 
that same has not yet been accepted. As our present policy of merchandizing is to sell 
only to bona fide Wholesalers, we are not in a position to accept your business at this 
time. If, later on you gain admission to the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and are 
recognized wholesale house, we will be pleased to open negotiations with you. 


Yours very truly, 
THE F. F. DALLEY CORPORATIONS, LIMITED, 


‘ (Signed) J. W. MILL, 
District Manager. 


_ HE. FIELDING & SON, 


Toronto, May 26, 1919. 
Mr. Vair, 
Manager, York Trading Company, 
Toronto. 

4 Dear Sir,—Regarding the Order you were kind enough to place with us for Sal 
| Soda from Church & Dwight Co., we forwarded the order to the head office of Church 
& Dwight and have their reply which says: “ They find themselves bound to the re- 
gular wholesale trade for the time being and they are not in a position just now to 
supply soda of any description to dealers outside of the regular wholesale trade”. 
Consequently we are compelled to decline your esteemed order. 


a 


Yours very truly, 


‘ FE. FIELDING & SON, 
per E. F. (Signed). 


The Vice CuairMan: Now, in this letter there is undoubtedly a very serious charge 
made by a number of representative business men who are undoubtedly aware of the 
step they are taking and its seriousness and who, in turn, represent, as I gather it, a 
large number of other business men in Toronto who formed this wholesale company. 
Of course the Committee is aware that we have summoned to appear here on Monday 
the president of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and we have also summoned Mr. 
Robert Dawson. It might be well for the Committee to ‘consider whether we should 
summon any of these other gentlemen at the same time. 


Mr. Srivcram: I think you should have the secretary, Mr. James Vair. 


‘ae The Viczk Cuamman: We will put this in the form of a motion that Mr. James 
: ‘Vair, secretary-treasurer, should be summoned. 


Motion carried. 
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Telegram from the Manitoba Cold Storage Company fg and ordered _to be pla 
on record. The telegram was as follows: : 


Whiners, May 15.7 
Received wire eleventh. Answered same day stating am urgently needed h 


until strike settled and ask if satisfactory. I wired day can appear at such ti 
Received your other wire to-day which no reply to mine. Please wire answer. 


Manitoba Cold Storage Company. — - 


Hon. My. Firipine: I think it is desirable that it should come out as a distinct wish, 
of the Committee that any consumer should not wait for a formal notice to come. 
met to-day a private citizen who made some very strong statements regarding the 
profits of certain dealers, on which he was most emphatic. Well, I said: “you could 
come before the Committee”. He said: “ No, I don’t think I will”. That is the posi- 
tion. I think it ought to go out before the public that we are very anxious to have 
the consumer come out if he will. There seems to be some of our fellow citizens who — 
have a variety of facts and we ought to have them from their point of view. I hope 
that the Committee will make it clear that the investigation is open, that latch string 
is out. J hope the press will take note of it. 


The Vice CuarrMan: If they will do so, I Chins it will be appreciated. 


J i \ ; 
Mr. W. R. Reex: Assistant Live Stock Commissioner, Department of Agriculture. 


| By the Chairman: 


Q. How long have you held your position?—A. Officially since the 1st of April 
Prior to that I held it temporarily from December the Ist. 

Q. Before that ?—A. I was deputy minister of Agriculture in New Brunswick. 

Q. You have had a considerable exper ience 2—A. Yes, ae 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the regulations controlling the live stock markets 
of Canada?—A. There are regulations but they will not be in force until August the ~ 
20th. 4 
Q. Why are they suspended?—A. The regulations were approved by the Minister — 
but we had to give the yards already established 3 months’ notice. é 

Q. These are new schedules of regulations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a copy of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you file them with the Committee i—A. Wes: 

Q. In the evidence given before this Committee on Friday, yesterday, a statement — 
was made that the Swift Company virtually controlled the Union stockyard in Toronto. 
Have you any knowledge of the situation in relation to that stockyard?—A. I have not. © 

Q. Why has this change in the livestock yards been brought about?—A. In the 
stockyard. 

Q. Is it a separate company ?—A. It is a subsidiary company. j 

Q. A subsidiary company ?—A. That is my opinion. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Are you sure of that?—A. No, I am not positive. hg 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Are you aware of any complaints by drovers, local butchers, or other deslers — 

regarding the restrictions placed upon them or placed in their way in doing business: 4 

in the Union stockyards?—A. None whatever, to my knowledge. , 

Q. So far as the records of your department are concerned, you know of no such 
complaint?—A. No. 

[Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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~ "By Mr. Reid: af 

-Q. Why has this change in the live-stock yards been brought about?—A. In the 

ast, in some years, there has been considerable speculating within the yards. That 
two commission men, or two or three men might put their heads together and buy 

aoa one another. 

_ Q. Commission men?—A. Commission men, or a commission man and some other 

party. That has been done away with. It will be impossible or illegal under the 

new regulations to speculate with another man’s live stock. 

Q. What are the duties of a commission man under the new arrangement ?—A. 

- he farmers’ associations or any person in the country may consign their stock to the 

commission men on the markets, and they will sell them for them and charge a set 

ommission. ; 

Q. But they cannot buy themselves; is that the idea?—A. That is the idea. 

Q. The commission man cannot purchase them?—A. Cannot purchase them and 

resell them in his own name. 


so By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. He must be an agent only, is that it?—A. An agent only. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. I suppose you could still organize a subsidiary company in which he might be 
a silent or invisible partner, and to which he might sell them after he had them con- 
signed to himself ?—A. As I understand the regulations, that would be illegal. 


a By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Can you point out the particular regulation that deals with this?—A. I am 

wrong; it comes under the regulations of the live stock exchanges. 
—  ——«Q. I thought so; I read them through and could not see anything about that?— 
A. That item came under the regulations of the live stock exchanges. 
_ Q. Made by whom?—A. Governing the live stock exchanges, which have to be 
approved by the minister. 
aa Q. They have not yet been dealt with?—A. No. 
a Q. And when you say it would be illegal, you mean that it would be if these new 
regulations are approved?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they have not yet been passed ?—A. No. 


a 


By Mr. Reid: 


_-  Q. Have you been west to Winnipeg ?—A. No. 

Q. You do not know any of the organized Winnipeg stockyards, or rather the 
St. Boniface stockyards?—A. It is somewhat similar to the Union Yards at Toronto. 

Q. In which way ?—A. In the buying and the selling, except the shipments to St. 

Paul; there is heavier work in that particular line. 

Q. You mean that the commission men in the St. Boniface stockyards buy rather 
than sell; is that the idea?—A. No, the commission men on the St. Boniface stock- 
yards are exactly in the same position as the commission men in Montreal or Toronto, 

except that they have a little different trade in St. Boniface from what they have in 
i Montreal and Toronto. They have more through shipments. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


. Q. A statement was made yesterday that while in theory any drover or any 
_ butcher was permitted to go on the market and deal, yet if he did not recognize the 
_ Controlling influence of the yard in his dealings and virtually did his business through 
: {Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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one recognized commission house, it was impossible for him to trade in connectioy 
with the yard. Are you aware of any practice of that kind?—A. The local butchers 
in Toronto buy on the yards. : ; 
Q. They’ do buy?—A. Yes. i 
Q. And they slaughter where?—A. I expect they’ slaughter i in their own ‘itt or 


the municipal abattoir. 
Q. There have not been any obstacles placed in their way?—A. Not to my 


knowledge. 

Q. No complaints made officially —A. We have had none. 

Q. Does the Department of Agriculture inspect the Union stockyards regularly 
and systematically ?—A. We have two men on the Union stockyards in Toronto. 

Q. All the time?—A. All the time. 

Q. What are their duties?—A. One man does nothing but grade live stock as ‘it 
comes off the cars, or as it is sold. — 

Q. That is his technical position?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does the other man do?—A. The other man is compiling information 
and assiting shipments, these co-operative societies, particularly their farmers’ clubs, 
and looking after the market reports. 

Q. What do you mean by assisting?—A. The organization of these marketing 
associations in the country is somewhat difficult, or was particularly difficult before 
these men were placed on the market to give definite information as to the method 
of handling the cattle when they arrived on the yards, and this man of ours can 
assist in that work. 

Q. Would it be the duty of that officer to report to the Department any difficulty 
such as I have mentioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who pays him?—A. He is paid by the Government. 

@. That man is not in any sense obligated to the Union stockyards or to any 
of the big companies ?—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Reid: / 
Q. Under this arrangement then, is the Federal Government to own the stock- 
yards?—A. No. The stockyards have to submit their by-laws, all their changes, and 
no stockyard can operate except the equipment and management be satisfactory to 
the Federal Minister. All live stock exchanges operating on the stockyards ‘have to 
have their by-laws sanctioned by the Minister, and all weighmasters on the live stock- 
yards have to be satisfactory to the Minister. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

(). You mentioned these co-operative organizations through the country and spoke 
of your official giving them assistance. Take for instance the United Farmers’ of 
Ontario. The other day they advised us that they had an agent at Toronto. How does 
he handle,his stock in the stockyards?—A. He works as an ordinary commission mer- . 
chant now. He has been there only a ‘short time. 

Q. Does he meet with unfair competition, or difficulties in doing Bidiness 
A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. He has never complained of that at all?—A. I think the situation is that he 
has so much business that he has found it difficult to handle it. 

Q. He has been very successful?—A. Very successful. a. 

Q. Is it the practice of the dealers to hold stock over to next day when there is 
a decline on the market, so as to steady the market?—A. I believe they use their 
judgment in matters like that. 

Q. It is done on all occasions?—A. Yes. 5 bg 

Q. In other words, the day’s receipts do not necessarily exert their full influence — 
in fixing the price of beef?—A. Not always, it has a tendency. 

(Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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_ Q.. Who is holding over the drovers?—A. I would expect the commission men, 
on the advice of the brokers who are-consigning to them, or of the association for 
- whom they are dealing. 

' Q. That would be the producers?—A. Exactly. 

Q. The producers report?—A. Yes. 

Q. There has also been brought to our attention from time to time the practice 
‘of feeding and watering cattle before they are weighed for sale. Is that a common 
- practice?—A. Yes. 

Q. A regular practice?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is always done?—A. Yes. 

Q. What efiect has that on the price?—A. You will notice in the market quota- 
tions that you will get a lower quotation for stock that is fed and watered than you 
would on stock that is off the cars, naturally. 

- Q. Tell me as an expert in regard to stock what effect would this have as regards- 
the weight of an animal? What is the usual effect, what per cent?—A. I cannot 
- tell you off hand. 
Q. It would be considerable?—A. Oh, yes. The quotations vary from 75 cents: 
to a dollar a hundred between the two, that is off the cars and fed and watered. 


| By Mr. Reid: . 

Q. How did this arrangement come about that cattle are fed and watered 
before being weighed?—A. I do not know. That was ‘enforced when I was farming 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 


Ce ee ale ag sy OO hs 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it would have any beneficial effect upon the high prices if cattle 
were sold as they come off the cars, and weighed?—A. I do not think that affects 
it at all. 

Q. The butcher is paying for so much increased offal?—A. That is allowed for 
in the price. There is a difference in the two quotations, off the cars or fed and 
watered. It allows for that. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Is it not an arrangement between the stock grower and the purchaser of the 
stock that a certain figure shall be paid at the point of unloading after the cattle are 
_ watered and fed? It is an arrangement between the buyer and the seller?—A. Pretty 
) well. There are three different ways: You buy f.o.b. in the country, off the cars, or 
fed and watered. 
) 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. In connection with our big yards, do you know whether any practice prevails 
similar to the alleged practice in the American yards, such as Chicago, that the big 
packer controlled the yards and maintained a monoply practically of the cattle business ? 
—A. I think so far as our yards are concerned, that the dealing is very square. I 
| _ believe when a farmer consigns a carload of cattle or hogs to the yards, he has not a 
_ great deal of complaint. 
" Q. Nevertheless the price fixing would be in the hands of the big packers?—A. 
Absolutely. 

Q. Does not this give them the power of dictating and controlling the prices to 
the farmer?—A. Oh yes, they set a price every week. 
_ Q. On what basis do they fix that price?—A. I do not know. 
_ Q. As a Government official cognizant of the cattle business throughout the country, 
does it not appear to you that that was a dangerous power to be in the hands of private: 
concerns ’—Pretty hard to overcome it, unless the Government own the abattoirs. 


[Mr. W. R. Reek.]: 
/ 
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Q. If the Government owned the abattoirs, do you think that it would materially n 


affect the prices paid?—A. I could not answer that question at the present-time. 


Q. You are not prepared to say what economic law it is that controls the price — 


es 


fixed ?—No, not just at present. 


Q. Or is it an arbitrary wish or decision on the part of the packers?—A. No doubt 


in bacon the supply and demand has something to do with it. 
Q. But in cattle?—A. In cattle a good deal the same way, but as to what other 


factors enter it I do not know. 
a 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do the commission agents in Toronto stock yard hee any difficulty in selling 
the live stock that is consigned to him?—A. Not to my knowledge. I believe they have 


been quite successful. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Have there been many individual lots left over, stalled as it were, in the market, 
not bought? Do you get a report on that?—A. No, we do not, but I imagine not, or 
otherwise we would have known of it. : 

Q. Would it not be a good idea to have a report on that, whenever a lot of cattle, 
say one, or two or three, or four or five cars left over, of the reasons why they are left 
over ?—A. Yes, we could get that. 

Q. You do not have it?—A. No. 

Q. ‘You know of course, of the Toronto public abattoir, which I understand is 
practically idle. The yards are not used—a plant worth a million or more. Supposing 
a company were to build a new abattoir in Toronto, or lease that abattoir independent 
of the present large packers, could they buy cattle freely on the Union stock yards?— 


A. They can go and purchase. They would have to purchase in competition with the 


other packers, 

Q. Do you think they would get a fair show in competition with those big dealers? 
Suppose an absolutely independent concern, publicly owned or privately owned, were 
to enter into competition with the four big concerns—I think it is four— four big 
packers now established at the Union stock yards, would they get, under the present 
regulations, an absolutely square deal in the purchase of stock ?—A. J think they would 
on the yards, if they could compete in price. 

Q. Of course, that is a fair competition if that would be the only thing?—A. So 
far as the regulations of the yards and the operation of the yards are concerned, I see 
nothing to prevent their getting a squave deal. 

The Vic—E CuairmMan: Mr. Reid gave us the particulars the other day in regard 
to a shipnent of cattle. A trainload of cattle were shipped to the Winnipeg stock- 
yards. The shipper found difficulty in dealing there and he shipped them to Toronto. 
When he arrived in Toronto he found the Toronto buyer had been advised that these 
cattle were blocked in Winnipeg, and the Toronto buyer offered nearly the Winnipeg 
price, plus freight, although the market, it is alleged was higher, and he could not sell 
them, but he did sell them to an American buyer and they were shipped to New York. 
Can you explain any procedure of that kind. Do you know of it being possible? or of 
it occurring ?—A. I could quite understand how it might be possible, but we have not 
any information that such has been done. Our men have not advised us of this. 

Q. Have you any means of controlling it, or of seeing that a square deal is given 


to the shippers ?—A. I think perhaps under our new regulations that might be handled | 


all right. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. In what way ?—A. Under the Live Stock Exchange. 
[Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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— Q. It is a question of price entirely. Does your regulation enable you to fix a 
price?—A. We could not regulate the price, but if we had definite knowledge of that 
kind of dealing between one market and another, we could make it a matter of inguiry 
~ into action of this particular live stock commission man who did that. 

Q.-They have a license?—A. Yes, they all have a license. 


By the Vice Chairman: - 
Q. They have a license?—A. Yes, they all have a license. 
Q. How long have your men been on that market?—A. Quite a few years. 
= Mr. Rem: This was several years ago. Supposing I was a live stock shipper and 
that happened to me, could I appeal to your men as a board of appeal? 


fy 
‘ai 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. And have you power to deal with it?—A. At present you zould not, as I under- 
stand it, except in a small way under these regulations. 

Q. These regulations I have before me?—A. Partly under these, but more 
especially under the regulations for the live stock exchanges that are supposed to pre- 
vent such practices as are not supposed to take place. If we had definite information 
as to that, it might be possible to control it, but we would have to have definite infor- 
mation. 

Mr, Rerp:. Certainly. 

Witness: But I think you will find the. Commission men on the markets are not 
following the practice such as is mentioned there, to the same extent as they did years 
ago. It is becoming more of a straight commission business than it was fifteen or 

_ twenty years ago. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Can you point out any of these regulations which would control that?—A. I 
think it is more under the live stock exchange. 

Q. It does not come under this clause.—A. This is more for the livestock only. 

Q. Would you consider with the regulations that you now have and your live- 
stock exchange regulation that the private control of existing markets will ‘be so 
restricted as to make unnecessary the establishment, we will say, of a federal market, 
or public market, in order to get fair competition?—A. I think so. 
ef Oe That your regulations will completely control them so that there will be an 
absolutely fair competition?—A. I think as near as you can get it, yes. 2 

Q. Would you think it would be desirable to place the big central markets under 
public contro! absolutely, and prohibit any private control?—A. I do not see where you 
would gain any particular advantage, when at the present time, under this Act, you 
_ control all the privately operated yards. 

Q. I want to make that point abundantly clear. If you feel these regulations, 

with your experience, will accomplish that?—A. I think so. 


» 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. No matter whether the yards are privately owned or not, that you have the 
absolute control of them, to control any stock that is sent in there for sale?—A. Under 
our regulations, the equipment will have to be according to our standards, and the 
methods of doing business will have to be satisfactory to each Minister, that is the 
charges for feed, for yardage, for unloading, ete. Such charges as that, which will 
affect the stock, have to be satisfactory to our Minister, and you will note a regula- 

- tion that livestock which is shipped there for sale has preference over livestock which 
is being held there for any other purpose. 


EME We Rebecca] 
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10 GEORGE Vv, A. 19: 
By the Vice Chairman: : 
Q. Have you checked the returns of say the Union stock market of Toronto, or 


ie 


+ 


the big stock market in Winnipeg—and what is the one in Montreal?—A. The West f 


End. 

Q. Have you checked their returns at any time?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. Their revenue?—A. No. i c 

Q. Their charges?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any information in the department which would show whether these 
returns were excessive or reasonable?—A. We have no returns in that regard as yet, 
simply because, as I said, these regulations cannot be enforced until about August 20. 

Q. But these regulations will give you that information?—A. Well, we will con- 
trol the charges that they can make. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. That is feeding and watering?—A. Feeding, watering, loading, unloading and 
yardage fees. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. In arriving at the basis for your regulations you must have checked up the 
fees charged in the past. Have these fees been reasonable or have they been in any 
case excessive?—A. I cannot answer that. J had nothing to do with working this 
up. It was done before I came to the department, and I have never discussed it with 
them since. 

Q. Has the department considered what fees would be reasonable in order to 
apply these regulations?—A. We at present have cirecularized the yards to submit 
to us all their fees and tolls and everything. They have not come to hand yet. 

Q. When they do come to hand how will they be treated?—A. In the first place 
they will be compared, and then it will be left largely to our man who is Supervisor 
of the Livestock markets to decide what the fee shall be, and then that will be sub- 
mitted to the Minister. 

Q. And is the basis of the fixing of that fee to be the lowest possible fee con- 
sistent with proper operation?—A: Yes. 

Q. So that the public will be adequately protected?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Your remedy of course, would be in refusing a license to any of the stock- 
yard companies which did not operate satisfactorily?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be your only remedy?—-A. Commission men, yes. There are 
arrangements made with them that they operate under certain regulations or other- 
wise they: 

Q. Do the commission men get a license as well as the stockyard company !— 
A. Yes. The stockyard companies have to be incorporated. The livestock commis- 
sion men get a license. ‘ 

Q. Individually ?—A. Yes, from the livestock exchanges: 

Q. They get a license from the livestock exchanges, not from you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not from the government?—A. No. 

Q. Wherein would your control come?—A. We control the livestock exchanges, 
and the by-laws of the livestock exchanges have to be satisfactory to the minister, 
and in the by-laws the livestock exchanges have clauses covering such action. 

Q. But if there was a violation of these rules, it would be for the live stock 


exchanges to enforce a penalty ?—A. The complaint can be made direct to the Live- 


stock Commissioner and he can call an investigation. 
[Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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‘APPENDIX No. 7 
Bae. : Q. But he could only act through the livestock exchanges, according to your 
 statement?—A. The man having a complaint, as I remember those by-laws, can lay 
his complaint directly with the Livestock Commissioner. 
Q. But what happens? What is your power of enforcing it?—A. Well, under 
ee 

Q. Of course, if you are speaking of a regulation, you should have the document 
before you; so that I do not press that.—A. No, I have not got it. 

Q. While you make a lot of regulations, what power have you to enforce them 
and see that they are observed?—A. I think that is covered under these regulations, 
but I cannot tell you just how off hand. It is a month or six weeks since I read them. 


: _ By the Vice Chairman: 

= Q. Does the control of the abattoirs by the big packing companies make more 
or less useless the free competition in yards in the way of buying? For instance, it 
is stated that there is absolutely free competition in these yards, but is it not the 
j fact that the big abattoirs are controlled by packing companies and that that really 
limits the competition?—A. I do not think the difficulty is in the yard so much as it 
is out in the country, and I do not think the companies are so much to blame as the 
farmers are. The farmers do not use the stock yards. 

Q. They sell to the drovers?—A. They sell to the drovers and the stock never 
sees the stockyards. Consequently you do not get the same competition in market- 
ing your stuff. 

Q. You think that if the farmer was to ship a carload, or two or three got 
together and shipped a carload to the stockyard, they would get a better price for 
them and there would be less middleman’s profits than under the present system of 
selling to drovers?—A. I would not like to say he would get a better price, but 
generally speaking, year in and year out, he would get all that is in this live stock 
for himself. A drover purchasing stock one week may lose, and the next week gain. 
He has got to balance up. Consequently, your prices fluctuate more than if every- 
thing was placed in the stockyards and sold in open competition. 

Q. Is there any competition in view of the fact that the abattoirs are con- 
trolled by three or four companies?—A. There is open competition, so far as we can 
tell. You will notice that last week there was some rather freer competing between 
the abattoirs for stuff. Occasionally, you will find it is country points where repre- 
sentatives of: two or three abattoirs on the lines of their territory will compete one 
against the other. 

Q. These are small abattoirs?—A. Not necessarily small ones. 


By Mr. Reid: 


‘ Q. Have you seen yourself on the livestock yards competition between the different 
buyers and different abattoirs?—A. I have not spent sufticient time on the livestock 
yards for that. Before coming to this position, I never had occasion to visit the live- 

stock yards except causally. 

Q. Did you ever hear that at a certain time each day these big concerns meet and 

' set the price for the different grades of cattle to be offered on the market that day? 
—A. I have heard that, but I have no proof that such is done. 


-By the Vice Chairman: . 


Q. Has any effort ever been made by the Department to find proof ?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 


‘ By Mr. Reid: 
a Q. Have you ever heard of any consignment of stock coming to the livestock 
oO yards, and when the seller would refuse to bid, he would not get another bid in that 


aS yard?—A. I have no information of that kind since coming to the Department. 
° [Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Did you ever hear of it before you came to the Department ¢—A. Conditions 
have changed so much during the last fifteen years since I was in the live-stock business" 


market. a 
Q. It was a long time ago?—A.-Fifteen years ago, and conditions have changed on ae 
the market. : 


Q. Do the regulations of the Department provide for the protection of the drover 
or the shipper, should such a thing arise?—A. Oh, yes, I think so. The commission - 
men and the men in charge of the livestock yards have recognized these regulations as — 
far as they can, even if they are not in force at present. They were drawn up with the 
consent and with the assistance of the managers, the live-stock men and the commission 
men. The managers of the yards are anxious to have straight dealing on their yards, 
and I think you will find that the great majority of the commission men are anxious 
to do straight business. There are always a few perhaps. 

Q. The bulk prefer to be under strick regulations in order to shut the renegades — 
out ef doing business?/—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Do you know anything about territorial rights? For instance, one big packing 
concern will send out brokers in one territory, but they will not invade each others 
territory in the way of bringing stock into the market?—A. That is the practice 
alright. 

Q. It is the practice?—A. Yes. I have nothing on paper, and I suppose it is not 
possible to get it on paper, but I believe that such is the practice in some parts of 
Ontario. 

Q. That would not have a good effect, so far as the farmer is concerned?—A, I 
think the tarmer should ship all his stock to the livestock yards. © 

Q. That would obviate any complaint that might arise from that point?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What interest is allowed on the capital investment in these stockyards? Do 
you control that?—A. That I believe is not covered. 
Q. Do you know what rate of interest the stock holders get for their investment ?— 
A. Does Section 7, Sub-section 1, of the Live-stocks Products Act, not cover that? 
Q. No. What I wanted to get is, what profits are made from the investments for 
the tonstruction of the yards?—A. Suppose your profits were too high in any one year, 
your charges would be controlled by the Minister for the succeeding year. 


By the Vice Chairman: 

Q. Do you think it would be an advisable scheme for the farmers to establish a 
co-operative packing house and establish an abattoir say in a big centre like Toronto, 
to which they could consign their cattle and hogs direct in competition with the big 
packing houses?—A. That is a pretty big question, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Your investigations in the interests of the farmers, which these regulations — 
show that the department is anxious to preserve, ought to give you some idea along 
that line?—A. The difficulty you will find in a great many farmers’ associations is 10 
get them to stick. 

Q. You think it is not clear that they would work together sufficiently: ‘to pull that 
off, as it were?—A.. They are in the infancy of that still. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Your aim in these regulations is rather to see fe the farmers get a good 
price?—A. A square deal. ! 

Q. Including a good price?—A. The market price. 

Q. So you are not looking very much after the reduction of the farmers’ price in 
the way of reducing the cost of living —A. No. 

[Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Here is a question that has been placed in my hands, and no doubt the Com- 
mittee will extend courtesy to the gentleman and permit it to be put. The question is: 
“Ts it true that through the secretary of farmers’ associations or clubs, the farmers 
themselves fix the price of their commodities and determine when such articles shall 
be sold?”—A. I cannot answer that. 

4 Q. You are not in a position to answer it?—A. I do not think it can be true, not 
in livestock. 

gs Q. So far as livestock is concerned, you do not think it can be true that the far- 
a mers fix the price through their clubs and organizations?—A. No. 


a By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. They might fix the price that they desired to get?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Freupine: In that sense they would be fixing; but man proposes and the 
buyer in Toronto disposes. 


" By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. Would you be in a position to say positively that the farmers do not fix the 
price on their livestock ?—A. I think so; there is no question about it.’ 

Q. Here is another question that I have been asked to place before the Canmnitens 
“Has the inspection of meat increased the cost to the consumer to any extent?’—A. 
I would think not. It has guaranteed perhaps a better product. 

Q. Would you say it had improved the product?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from your experience, it safeguards the public in the quality of the 
meat?—A. Absolutely. 


: By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you noticed that when there was a glut of livestock on the market the 
price would drop?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you explain why?—A. Supp!y and demand, perhaps. I think that~can 
be remedied. ~ 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. How?2—A. Take Montreal for instance; the gluts occur in Mentreal in the 
fall of the year, and the stuff all comes on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, and 
they start to sell at 8 o’clock on Monday morning. Everybody aims to get their 
stuff there on Sunday and to get unloaded on Sunday, whereas if they would stretch 
that out over the week, itewould make it easier for the abattoirs to handle that stuff, 
easier for the stockyard to handle it. 

P Q. In other words the abattoir is faced with the question of carrying that stock 
over a number of days before they can slaughter and handle it?—A. That is true, if 
| there is a glut on. 

Q. That will lower the price paid?—A. I think the farmers would be well 


advised to have some of that stock come in later in the week. 
if. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. And all this is with a view of giving the farmer a good price?—A. It does 
not do the price any harm. 
Q. It does not help us to reduce the cost of living. 


- The Vice Cuamman: No. : 
[W. R. Reek.] 
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By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Have you ever thought that it was possible to purchase livestock on the a 


same principle for future delivery as wheat is often sold; that the steers would have 
to be graded and delivered in a specified time? If such an arrangement could be 
effected in a certain time, it would prevent a glut would it not?-—A. It might prevent 
a glut, but I do not think it would be a very good proposition for the producer; in 
fact, in those parts of Canada where they buy their livestock like that, you will find 
there will be very little interest taken in the livestock. 


Q. Do they practise that in any part of Canada?—A. Yes, in New Brunswick, 


to-day. 

Q. How does it work out?—A. Very detrimentally to the industry. 

@. To the livestock producer?—A. Yes, they are away behind in the livestock 
industry, and it is very largely due to that. \ 

Q. How do you make that connection?—A. The farmer loses all interest in the 
livestock. 

Q. Why ?2—A. Because it is sold. 

Q. But it is sold subject to grade?—A. And price per pound. 

Q. No, the price is fixed for a No. 1, 2, or 3 steer, we will say. Then the farmer 
cannot lose interest in that, because he has got to keep that steer up to grade?—A. 


But suppose the price was 25 or 50 cents better when he came to market, the man — 


who made the contract with him would get the advantage of it, and the cost of living 
would not be cheapened, and the production lessened perhaps for another year. 
Q. Suppose the market had dropped 25 cents? (No answer.) 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Is it possible to fix the price of steers without fixing the price of food? The 
price is variable and may change?—A. It is a very bad practice. 


By Mr. Reid: 


_Q. You do not approve of it?—A. No. 

(. You have seen it tried out?—A. I tried it once myself and got itunes for the 
simple reason that the man who is offering these contracts is an adept at the business, 
and he deals with a number of farmers, and none of them can be as clever at the game 
as he is. 


Mr. Rew: I would not admit that. 
Mr. Davison: He is speaking of eastern farmers. 
' Mr. Rei: That has occupied our attention in the west quite a bit. 


The Vice CHairMAN: Does that affect the direct inqu@y as far as reducing the 
cost of living is concerned ? 


Mr. Rem: If the price of the livestock product could be steadied, production ag 
be increased. If it is not steadied it is going to be decreased, and if the livestock 
products are going to be decreased your prices will go up. 


The Vice CHamMan: In go far as that applies it is quite true, but it is not 
true that the price of livestock is fixed largely or determined largely by the export 
demand? 


Wirness: Yes, no question about that, especially in bacon. 


By the Vice Chairman: 


Q. So that really would not apply oe No. 
[Mr. W. R. Reek.] 
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' “By Mr. Reid: i 
_ *@Q. As a rule the export price does not vary very much?—A. There is the point; it 
does not. ‘ 
__-‘Mr. Rew: And I believe it is feasible to work out a plan for future delivery of 
__ jiyestoek on a system of grading similar to the grading of wheat. 
oo. By Mr. Davidson: 
* Q. You say the export price does not vary much?—A. Not to the same extent 
that our prices on our local markets vary. 

Q. How can you say the price on the local market is determined by the export 

price?—A. Speaking generally, not week by week, but generally it is the quantity we 


4 have to export which sets the price at home. It is that surplus which has a big 
a influence. 
. By the Vice Chairman: 


: Q. Have you at present any regulations grading cattle, hogs or sheep?—A. There 
é are no regulations as far as the selling is concerned. 

f : Q. You think it would have a beneficial effect upon the increasing of production 
of hogs if there was a regulation grading hogs a certain size and type for bacon hogs, 
and providing a-high price for them? Do you think it would have a beneficial effect 
on the production ?—A. You would no doubt get a higher quality of hogs marketed. 

Q. Do you think it would increase the production and induce the farmers to 
purchase more of that stock?—A. I think the price has more effect than anything. 

Q. Professor Toole, of the Guelph College, said that the tendency now was to 
fatten hogs up to 300 pounds, and the result was that you had on the market a tremen- 
dous amount of fat hogs, instead of producing more bacon hogs, and I think in his 
evidence he intimated—I would not like to say deiinitely—that the production of more 
bacon hogs would have a beneficial effect both upon production and on the supply for 
the local market ?—A. It is a question of locality to a certain extent. In Ontario, you 
cannot produce bacon hogs in certain counties. 

, Q. You mean they cannot or won’t?—A. It is pretty near a physical impossibility ? 
Q. Why?—A. In the corn counties it is no use talking bacon to!these people. 
Q. They deal with hogs?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they raise big ones?—A. Well, they raise them up to about 250 pounds, 


/ 


By Mr. Reid: . 


Q. There is a practice out west where drovers go round in the spring, often about 
the first of May, sometimes a little later, and they buy up the farmers’ steers for 
‘delivery, it may be!for the first of September or the 15th, at a date set, for a given 
price. The steers have to come up to a given weight, probably 1,150 or 1,200 pounds. 
Do they practice that in the east, do you know ?—A. They do not practice it on steers so 
much in the east, but they do on other things. The difficulty with that is this: That 
man who is' buying these steers is doing his utmost to play the game safe, and in the 
majority of cases the price to the producer will not be as much, average it one year 
with another, as if the purchaser held them until he was ready to market them. 

Q. Don’t you think this particular buyer has a deal made with an abattoir con- 
cern to take the cattle off'his hands at a given price? 


The Vice Cuamman: Or is he speculating?—A. That I could not say, but he 
might be doing either. 


oe nae ee 


. By Mr. Davidson: 


f Q. Your abattoir man is playing safe?—A. Absolutely. Everybody is playing 
safe, and the man who is selling the steers is apt to be the loser—— 


[W. R. Reek.] 
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The Vice CuammaNn: The goat? 

Witxuss: Because he is on the farm all the time, and the other men are out doing _ 
business, and they may be making a hundred similar deals to that during the year, 
whereas the farmer has only the one deal. The man making the contract is in a far — ¥ 
better position to drive a good bargain than the farmer for that reason. I do not think 
it is a good business for the farmer, except for some large ranches in the west. Itisa 
different proposition with them. They have an opportunity of getting out and keeping 
in‘touch with things, whereas the small farmer has not. 


Witness discharged. 


The Vice CuHamman: It has been suggested that a representative of the Civil 
Service Association should be called, and it has been hinted that Mr. Frank Jammes, 
secretary to the Civil Service Association, be called. 

Mr. Davinson: I move that he be requested to appear before the Committee, 
seconded by Mr. Fielding. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Davinpson: Have arrangements been made to call Mr. Pyke, secretary of the 
wholesale grocers ? ' 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Davinson: I think he should be asked to produce his copies of circulars issued 
to retailers and to bring all his books from his office—his annual statement and all 
necessary documents pertaining to the subject of inquiry, including his minute book. 

The Vice CuarMan: The secretary will attend to that. The Committee asked 
for the attendance of the Deputy Minister of Labour and the Deputy Minister of 
Justice regarding the enforcement of a report in reference to prosecutions in Halifax. 
There was no response. ‘2 

The CLerK oF THE ComMrrreE: Mr. Clouthier wrote them, I understand. 

The Vick CHamMAN: I would request the Clerk of the Committee to have a 
reply by Monday. 


The Committee adjourned till Monday the 16th at 11 a.m. 


Orrawa, Monpay, June 16, 1919. > 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the prices of foodstuffs and 
other necessaries of living met in the House of Commons Chamber at eleven o’clock 
this morning, the Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present,—Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 

Nesbitt, Nicholson (Algoma), Sinclair (Queen’s, P.E.I.), and Stevens. 
i 

Mr. Devlin moved that Mr. John Robinson, editor of the Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram, should be summoned to give evidence before the Committee had finished with the 
cold storage business. He stated that the Evening Telegram was one of the mediums — 
through which news of the proceedings and the evidence given before the Committee ; 
reached the general public in Toronto. In his editorial columns Mr. Robinson had 


[Mr. W. R. Feek.] ; ~ 
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stated that when Mr. Fox gave evidence before the Committee, Mr. Fox had put it all 
over the Committee because of the mediocrity of some of the members of the Commit- 
o tee, . The impression given was that Mr. Fox had refrained from giving some evidence 
‘which he might have given. The paper was giving a wrong impression to the people of 
Toronto in suggesting that the Committee had entirely failed in getting the truth out 
of Mr. Fox. Mr. Robinson evidently knew what these facts were which were not given, 
and therefore he would require that Mr. Robinson should come before them and tell 
what those facts were. 


- Mr. Nessitt: I have nothing to say against Mr. Devlin’s resolution. If we pay 
attention, however, to every hot air artist, we will stay here for ten years. 


Mr. Drevin: If one is referred to the bar of the House it will have a salutary 
effect. 


- Mr. Nessirr: If you ean kill Black Jack, I don’t mind. 


The CuatrrMAN: I have not seen that particular article, but I have seen others. 
When men write editorials on what they say are facts, those are the things which are 
agitating the public mind, and it would be a very good thing to have them give the 
facts to the Committee. 


Mr. Stevens: I second the motion. 


The Motion was carried. 


The Chairman, having remarked that the Justice Department had suggested it 
would be possible to get the services of the Judge Advocate General, Colonel Maclar- 
_ Jane to act as a counsel in cross-examining witnesses called before the Committee, Mr. 
Devlin objected. He stated that as they had been criticising the Department of Justice 
for inaction in connection with the Halifax bread situation, he objected to having any 
official of that department acting. Continuing, Mr. Devlin said, “ We are an indepen- 
dent Committee, or we:are not. If we are subject to anyone or all the Departments of 
the Government I do not see why we need proceed. 


The Cramman: That is not a fair imputation. 
i Mr. Devin: JI am not criticising you. 


The CuairMAN explained that in the first place it had been suggested that he 
should obtain Mr. O’Connor from this same Department of Justice, but it was made 
evident that Mr. O’Connor would resign his position rather than act in that capacity. 
Then it had been decided that the Committee would not have counsel but later that 
decision was reversed by a quorum of the Committee, and it was decided to get Mr. 
Pringle and subsequently Mr. Henderson. He had been unable to get either of these 
gentlemen, and other names were suggested which he had handed to Mr.-Stevens, the 

_ Vice-Chairman. He had heard nothing further about the matter until that morning, 
and in the meanwhile he had been informed that Colonel MacFarlane, Judge Advocate 
General, of the Militia Department, could be secured in all probability. 


Mr. Devlin said that he had been asked to give a couple of names after the Com- 
-mittee had failed to get the others suggested, and he had suggested two names of men 
who had been removed from the political field a long time. One had been absolutely 


ae removed since 1896, and he thought the public would be satisfied on account of the 
ie great ability of these gentlemen. The men he had suggested were Mr. Aylen, K.C., and 
He Mr. Foran, K. C. Mr. Aylen’s name was adopted on the further 2 commnicmedettian of 


the Hon. W. S. Fielding. 


' My. Stevens said that the Chairman was in an awkward position, and quite inno- 
cently. Mr. Nicholson had been away since Friday night and had not returned until 
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that morning. He himself as Vice-Chairman had taken no action in the interim to 
secure Mr. Aylen, and meantime the suggestion came up that Mr. MacFarlane should — 
be obtained. i we ; 

The CHairMAn: If the Committee says the word, I will say that the Committee — 
does not want Mr. MacFarlane. 


Mr. Devutn: Don’t you think the work of the Committee is delicate enough with- ee 
out having the newspapers say that this Committee is controlled by a Department of 4 
the Government ? 
The Cuamman: If the newspapers wish to say that, I am not responsible for them, __ 


If anybody says I am controlled by any department they are saying something that is 
aot in accordance with the facts. 


Mr. Devin: Don’t run away with words that are not in the mind of anybody. ; 
As a member of this committee it is immaterial to me whether J act or do not act, but : 
if I am going to be given counsel to conduct this inquiry, counsel named by the Goy- 
ernment, then, sir, my usefulness on this Committee has gone and the usefulness of 
the Committee has gone. 


Mr. Davis: I do not think Mr. Devlin is logical in being willing to accept Mr. 
O’Connor, an employee of the Department of Justice, from that Department, and in 
not being willing to accept another man because he is an employee. However, since 
the matter has been raised in that way, I think that the best thing we can do is to avoid 
giving even the appearance of offence, and choose our own men, oné independent from 
any suggestions from the Department. I cannot think there was any desire to switch 
the inquiry. After these discussions it would have that appearance and we will avoid 
it by getting outside counsel. 


Mr. Doucias (Strathcona): So far as Mr. Aylen is concerned, we cannot avoid 
that. That was regularly passed by the Committee. 


Mr. Nespirt: I am personally opposed to having counsel at all. We have two or 
three lawyers on the Committee, and if they are not capable of conducting a cross- 
examination, it is time they were. Besides, I have sat on several Committees where 
‘there was counsel engaged, and no benefit was derived from the engagement. The 
Committee did the work without regard to the counsel. Counsel asked many questions, a 
very frequently irrelevant ones, which brought out no information. I was opposed at 
the start-off to the engagement of counsel. So far as the sending of Mr. MacFarlane 
to us by the Department of Justice, I have just as much faith in Mr. MacFarlane, 
whom I know very well, as in any man whom we could get, whether sent by the Justice 
Department or anybody else. I have absolute faith in the Committee, and its power to 
bring out any information that it is necessary to bring out. If you want to engage 
counsel [ am satisfied that Mr. MacFarlane is just as capable as either of the men 
suggested by Mr. Devlin. 


Mr. Davis: If counsel makes no more preparation than the Committee make for 
the examination of witnesses he will be no use to us. What member of the Committee. 
is making a study of these subjects before us, or preparing his examination. ‘The 
witnesses are not cross-examined. I¢ is all direct examination. I do not know a 
member of the Committee—I know I am not—who is making a study of the business ~ 
we want to get at. We are proceeding in a haphazard manner. If the counsel proceeds 
in that way we would be better without him, but if he will make a study of the subject 
and then proceed with a series of questions he will be of assistance to us. The members 
of the Committee are not able to concentrate on that. We are members of other com- | 
mittees as well as this, we have duties in the House, we have other work, our corre- an! 
spondence, ete. and we cannot give attention to this as a man who specially prepares for ~ 
it and studies his subject before he begins his examination. There are lawyers here 
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juite competent to conduct an investigation after making a preliminary study, but we 
are asking questions as they occur to us with the result that it_is all haphazard, and 
much of the work is irrelevant. 


Mr. Nespirr: You tried to get Mr. Henderson and Mr. Pringle, men of high 
standing, but men who know no more about these questions than we do. I doubt if 
they know as much about it as the members of the Committee. 


: The Chairman point out that whoever was selected as counsel would not make 
any difference because, when he was through questioning any member of the Com- 
mittee could ask any questions that seemed to him proper. The procuring of counsel 
 eould not be considered an attempt to muzzle the Committee in any way. It would 
not muzzle him for one. 


4 Mr. Nesbitt said that it would only mean so much additional expense. The Com- 
_ mittee’s business was to find methods to keep down the expense, but the only effect of 
procuring counsel would be to add to it. 


_ 


Alderman Waldo Guertin called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your business?/—A. I am Chairman of the City High Cost of Living Com- 
mittee. Your Secretary, Mr. Clouthier, asked me to come to the meeting to-day as it 
would be a very important one, I came with that expectation. 


: By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. You have been following the trend of the high cost of living for some time. 
Will you make a brief statement as to the conclusion you have reached as a result 
of your examinations?—A. Our examinations were very much curtailed owing to the 
fact that we had no power to examine witnesses, like this Committee has, but we 
congregated together, and aid what we could to find out what could be done in our 

local sphere. “We came to the conclusion that the first step to be taken was the 
organization of a Consumers’ League in order to interest the public, and have public 
opinion behind us. There was very much apathy on the part of the public on the 
question of studying the cost of living. 

Q. Did you get the ‘Consumers’ League formed?—A. Yes, we got it formed. 

Q. How many members?—A. The members are somewhere near 100 now, but there 
has not been any real campaign to get members. When the league was formed the 
object was to send people round the city and canvass until the league was completely 
organized with a large membership. Jn the course of our inquiries we found that 
_ what we should do first was to improve the markets. I do not know whether there 
is any control on the part of the merchants of the city or not, but we found that it 

was hard to buy cheap on the markets. It seemed as if the goods were bought before- 
_ hand, or that there was someone going around and telling the prices to the farmers. 


* 


gee By the Chairman: 
oe Q. Who controls the city market, a company?—A. There is an official who con- 
+ trols it. 

ey Q. A city official?—A. Yes, he is an employee of the city. The city owns the 
_ market, and it is a public one. 

2) _Q. Are there any fees charged to people doing business there?—A. Yes, ten cents. 
__ They rent stalls, and pay the rent to the city, 
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Q. Then if there is any collusion on the part of anyone, it is the city authorities 
who are responsible?/—A. It is impossible to make by-laws to prevent the selling of 
goods to wholesalers or persons who want to buy goods the evening previous. — Men, | 
for example, will go to the hotel yards and buy a whole load of meat from the farmer 
the evening before. : 

Q. Who buy it?—A. The merchants. <a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is there any rule on your market that traders are not allowed to purchase — 
until a certain hour?—A. Not until eight or nine o’clock, I forget exactly which 
hour in the morning. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
@. They purchased the night before?—A. Yes, in the hotel yards. 


Mr. Drviix: When the farmer comes in from the country the day before he puts 
up at the hotel, and purchasers may come into that inn and buy direct from him. 
There is nothing to compel him to go on the market if he does not want to. . 


By Mr. Nesbitt: a 


Q. The man comes on the market early in the morning, doesn’t he?—A.-He comes 
the night previous. 

Q. Well he takes a stand on the market?—A. He might sell the night previous, 
and if he doesn’t come you have nothing to do with him. 


The CuamMan: Unless you wish to say you would prevent a man selling any place 
else than on the market. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Let us take a specific article. Have you made any study into the rise in the 
price of butter ?—A. Well, [have not studied it a very great deal. I found out that 
butter in the country could be bought sometimes 15 cents cheaper than in the city. 

Q. That is direct from the farmer?—A. Even from a store in the country. 

Q. But they buy the farmers’ butter?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is dairy butter 2—A. It is butter produced by the farmers, farmers’ dairy. 
Q. But it is classified as dairy butter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You have not studied the question of creamery butter ?—A. No. 
Q. Have you given any thought to the study of meat?—A. We studied meat, and 
we found that what was causing the high prices was 
Q. What examination did you make into the local conditions which bring about H 
increased cost of living?—A. Well, people are in the habit of telephoning for deliver- 
ies three or four times a day and the result is that people who go to the butchers’ . 
shops have to pay the same price as those who want deliveries. There is no consider- 
ation given by most of the butchers’ shops to the people who are buying goods direct. 
Q. And you advocate the cash and the carry system?—A. Yes, or else have a cen- 
tral system. 
Q. But granted that a merchant must have his deliveries in order to keep up with 
his class of trade, do you find any great expense in the prices in that class of trade in 
meat?—A, Yes, in the small butchers’ shops, for example, we can buy the meat in some 
cases perhaps, 8 cents or 10 cents cheaper than im the other places. 
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Q. The same quality of meat ?—A. I don’t know whether it is the same quality of 
“theat so far as that is concerned. 

Q. You have not studied by qualities or cuts or anything like that?—A. Yes, by 
cuts, but not as to quality. I know that in the case of beef, for example, roast beef or 
-euts,—I don’t know whether it was western beef or local beef but likely in the smaller 
shops it was local beef—they are selling cheaper than in the others. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. There is nothing to hinder you from going to those shops?—A. There is foe 
ing to hinder, but some people don’t know. It is a question of education in relation 
to those small shops. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Have you, in your investigations, found that a great deal of the high price 
charged is a result of expensive delivery distribution systems/—A. We found that there 
was much in that. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make, as a representative of consumers, as to how 
that is to be overcome or limited?—A. We should have a consumers’ league all through 
Canada and we should educate people to have the cash and carry or else have a cen- 
tral delivery as they have in some other places. 

Q. Do you know anything of the central delivery ?—A. We have some one in our 
league whom we intend to let you examine, if you are willing to—some women who 
have taken an active part in the matter who would be glad to give you information. 

Q. Have they had experience in the cash and carry or the central delivery ?—A. 
These women have been greatly interested in the matter and they also wanted to say 
something about the meat packers. 

Q. They have evidence to offer to the cantmnitteds in regard to the packing indus- 
try’—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it valuable evidence?—A. They claim it is valuable. 


Mr. Stevens: Of course we are anxious to have all the evidence we can get so long 
as it bears on the subject. ; 


: By Mr. Devlin: 

; Q. You are an alderman of the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that those people you spoke of a moment ago who go selling their 
_ goods in hotel yards are breaking the law unless they have a pedlar’s license?—A. Well: 
_ if they are farmers, if they are producers, I don’t think we can stop them. I think 
b there was a case decided in the Privy Council on that particular point. 

i Q. Do you know anything about the Producers’ Milk Company?—<A. Yes, they 
endeavoured to lower the price of milk in Ottawa. 

Q. When did they go into business?—A. About 7 or 8 months ago. 
, ‘, Q. This spring?—A. Not this spring, 7 or 8 months ago. That would-be last 
ear, 


wv 


° 


Q. Had the fact of their going into eect putting teams in the streets 
delivering milk the effect of reducing the price?—A. We found that the fact of their 
going into competition was reducing the cost of milk. The manager was telling me 
_ that they were going 
Q. We will not mind hearsay evidence, but from your own personal examination 
_ by how many cents was there a drop in milk?—A. There was a drop, through competi- 
. tion of two cents—three cents I should say because the Ottawa Dairy started by lower- 
2 ing to 11 cents, then the Producers retaliated by lowering to 10 cents, then it was 
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Q. What is it now?—A. 10 cents. 
Mr. Stevens: You are a mighty lucky city. It is 15 and 16 cents elsewhere. 


The Witness: It was a question of competition and also of selling direct from the 
producers to the Producers’ Dairy. The shareholders of the Producers’ Dairy are the 
ones who are producing the milk. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. And they can take less profit, for instance, on the delivery of the milk than : 
otherwise they might?—A. Yes. i 


By Mr. Nesbitt: - : 


4 
Q. I would like this gentleman to go back to the market. Your market in Ottawa 
is open. As a matter of fact any farmer can go on the market if he pays for his stall _ 
or, if he stands outside, he does not need to pay for his stall?—A. If he comes on the _ 
market he has got to pay ten cents for his stall, ten cents for each time. 

Q. Do they sell meat and vegetables?—A. Yes. 

Q. And butter and eggs?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And there is nothing to hinder any citizen of Ottawa from going to the market _ 
to buy what he can buy ?—A. No. 

Q. Do the local butchers have stalls on the market?—A. Some of them, yes. 

Q. And you can buy meat there from five to ten cents a pound cheaper?—A. No, 
unless you buy it by the hind quarters. There is no selling of meat by the pound. : 

Q. Who are the men you say who sell it cheaper ?—A. The local butchers in the 
small shops. 

Q. Is there anything to hinder any citizen from going to the local butchers?—A. 
There is nothing, but some of them are not inclined to buy from local butchers. I 
don’t know for what reason. 

Q. There is nothing to hinder them?—A. No. 

Q. And they can get it at five, eight or ten cents a pound cheaper if they do. You 
have no quarrel with that?—A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. If you cross the bridge and go to Hull you can get it cheaper still?—A. Yes, 
cheaper still. You can get that class of meat cheaper in lower town than in upper 
town. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You don’t see anything wrong with that?—A. I don’t see anything wrong with 
it either. It just illustrates the fact that these small butchers have not got so much in 
overhead expenses to meet. That is why they can sell cheaper. 

Q. Then it is the fault of the consumer if he does not buy from them?—A. Yes, it 
is the fault of the consumer. e 


Mr. Nespirr: I don’t see how you can rectify that if they go to the man who sells 
dearer. i 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. As I take it, in this city, you have a eae class with a great deal of wealth — 


and then you have a large class of labouring people. The labouring people will go to 
these smaller butchers you speak of and the wealthy class will insist on having their 
meat delivered by order over the telephone,-and they want a more expensive meat 
although they clamour for cheaper meat. What they want is better meat sold cheaper. 
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here enough of the smaller butchers in Ottawa city to supply the general demand? 
A. No, there are not enough. 
_ Q. A great deal of them go to Matthews?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


- Q. Of course there is this about it—that in the large concerns the meat is all 
inspected. In the smaller shops there is no inspection and you don’t know whether 
the meat is good or diseased?—A. That is the reason why so many people won’t go 
‘to the smaller shops, because the meat is not inspected. 


fe By Mr. Davis: 


/ 
Q. What is the cost of inspection?—A. That is done by the abattoir. 
Q. There is no provision for inspecting in the butcher slaughter houses?—A. No, 
we have done something in the city. We want to have each butcher to have a license 


- so that we may be in a position to inspect later on. 


Q. What was the object of the Consumers’ League?—A. The object was to find out 


_if we could operate on the co-operative basis, if we could start on a small scale. 


ae Q. Have you worked out any of these plans?—A. The Consumers’ League was only 


formed recently and we have not yet been able to judge the facts. 


~ Q. How long?—A. About a week and a half. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you established any co-operative distribution of foodstuffs?—A. We have 
not done anything but that is our intention. We intend to have Mr. Desjardins, the 
founder of the co-operative system in the Province of Quebec—what they call the 


_ Caisse Populaire—which I understand has been of very great benefit to the labouring 


classes. 

Q. Can you from your own knowledge, give the committee any evidence of the 
effect these things are having of the saving that is being effected?—A. We have for 
example ,the Civil Service Co-operative—they may be able to tell you better than I can 
—they can buy goods three or four cents cheaper than any other person in town. 
That was the evidence brought out before our committee. 


Mr Nesbitt: 


Q. Who can buy goods cheaper ?—A. The Civil Service Co-operative store. 
Q. Do they sell them cheaper?—A. Yes, two or three cents cheaper than at the 


other stores. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you belong to the Civil Service Co-operative Association?—A. No, but we 
had evidence submitted before us, that is the committee. 
Q. What is your business?—A. I am a lawyer. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


i Fi 
Q. On your own market, on your local market taking this spring as an illustration, 
could you buy eggs cheaper there than in the stores?—A. There was practically no 
difference. 2 


‘ 


! 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who were selling eggs on the market, the farmers?—A. The farmers were. 
Q. Were they selling butter?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Could you buy butter any cheaper there than at the stores?—A. Maybe a fe 
cents. I may say here that last spring was very bad for the farmers on account of the 
bad roads. The farmers could not come in. ee 

Q. Leave out the Spring. There are good roads now. Can you buy eggs on the — 
market cheaper than in the stores?—A. We can buy dairy butter a little cheaper. _ 

Q. How much?—A. Three or four cents for dairy butter. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


(. Than the dairy butter in the stores?—A. Yes. 
Q. But the stores don’t keep dairy butter very much?—A. No, ae keep he 
creamery butter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there an ample supply of dairy butter on the market ?—A. Lots of it. i 

Q. And people can get all the butter they want?—A. I don’t know whether they 
could if the whole city went down. I don’t suppose they would have enough to supply 
the people. 


My. Stevens: A great many people won’t eat dairy butter? They want the fresh + 
creamery butter and of course if they want creamery butter they have to pay the 
price for it. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Have you any special knowledge of the retail trade. You have never been in 
trade yourself?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge other than the ordinary consumer has?—A. “Not 
myself. : 

Q. Have you carried on any inv estigations yourself ?—A. We have been carrying 
on investigations. ‘ 

Q. Extending over how long a period?—A. About three or four weeks, but Mr. — 
Tulley of the Civil Service, who is present, could give you information. 

Q. You have no special knowledge yourself ?—A. No, i 

Q. No knowledge gathered under your hands at the present time which you Pegi is 
give to the committee?—A. No, I would like to suggest, if you feel interested in the 
co-operative system, that the sat method you can adopt is to get Mr. Alphonse Des- a 
jardins, of Quebec City, who is the founder of the co-operative system in Quebec. We Ke 
have at the present time a system of the Caisse Populaire which has not the force 
of law in the province. They have had it in the Province of Quebec. It is a very 
great help to the people. , 

Q. Have they started it in Ottawa?—A. Yes, we have seven or eight and they Bi 
are proving wonderful. 

On the question of engaging counsel, the Chairman announced that Colonel. 
MacFarlane stated that he was willing to act but wanted the Committee to know that 
he was a stockholder in the Dominion Textile Company. Thereupon, Mr. Stevens 
seconded by Mr. Davis, moved that the Chairman be instructed to get counsel. — 


* Ms 
Myr. Devin: who is not in any way engaged as counsel for, or interested 
as a stockholder, in any of these companies. ‘ 


The Motion carried. 


The CHamrMan: I would like the Committee to consider submitting an interim report. — 7 
Tf they deem it wise, I would like to get their opinion as to whether we should recom- — 
mena to the House of Commons the appointment of some permanent court or com-— 
mission or board to deal with unfair practices in the business way, that any one 
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may come before them from site to time as a competent body to deal with any case 
‘that may arise—whether we should submit that report. Personally, I am very strongly 
-fnelined to the opinion that there should be established some permanent independent 
body to deal with cases of unfair trading that will come up from time to time from 
‘one end of the country to the other. I am not in a position to say how the details 
should be worked out, just exactly what form it should take, but I believe that there 
shoul@ be such a body. 


Mr. Nessitt: The Labour Department now have the right to investigate. 
- The Cuamrman: I know they have the right to investigate. 
Mr. Nespirt: And they have the right to order. 


= Mr. Davis: Not only that, but under that Order in Council, they have given 
, powers to local committees to investigate. I have never heard of a prosecution under 
it 

The CuairMAN: Is there not a general consensus of opinion that the local com- 
mittee is prejudiced by local prejudices and influences and all that sort of thing. 


Mr. Nespirr: That does not hinder the Labour Department from prosecuting 
themselves. 


Mr. Stevens: I think perhaps the difficulty is this: That anybody who takes 
action now must take action under laws and regulations which were not construed 
‘with a knowledge of modern conditions. They were formulated say five, or ten, or 
thirty or more years ago. They are somewhat obsolete, somewhat impracticable, and 
I had in mind this—I hope to submit it to the committee on the first opportunity 
and the committee can modify or change or reject it just as they consider fit—but I 
do believe personally, that there should be formulated some definite court, call it a 
court of commerce or whatever you like, to have jurisdiction over commerce, very 
similar to the jurisdiction of the Railway Commission over railways and transporta- 
tion, and telephone and telegraph companies and so forth. This case in Toronto, for 
instance, is a strong illustration of the need of such a court. Here are business men 
who claim they are unfairly discriminated against. We have also evidence before us 
of the United Farmers’ where, they stated, they found repeatedly that it was difficult 
to buy goods although it is a bona fide institution, and, not only that, an institution 
recognized throughout the country as desirable. According to them, they could not 
buy goods except under the most humiliating—I think that is the best term— 
_» humiliating conditions. Now, there ought to be a body to which an organization of 
that kind or an individual could appeal instead of having to go through all the fearful 
and irritating conditions surrounding an ordinary court because if a man prosecutes 
now, he is doing a rather serious thing.. He cannot put a grievance before a court 
unless he has got some particular, definite charge to make. I believe the organization 
of a board or court of that kind would be very useful. Unless the committee were 
absolutely opposed, I think it would be best to bring it before the committee in the 
form of a definite resolution. 


The CuHairman: If you are going to submit any report of that character, as an 


interim report, it should be dealt with at an early date or else legislation could not 
be passed this session... 


Mr. Devutn: In other a ede we were appointed too late to be of any use. 


4 Mr. Srevens: Nevertheless, I think we should make the very best use of the time 
we have. 


& My. Devin: I see a great deal of sense—if you will pardon that language—I say 
so far as my humble judgment goes, I see a great deal of sense in what you, Mr. 
" Chairman, and Mr. Stevens say. But I take the position that we are each one of 
a us constituted judges of inquiry and to make a report at the present juncture, before 
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the case has been heard, would be to take sides of necessity. We have got to hear 
‘the whole evidence upon the different points submitted to us before we can make 4, 
a report and we have heard very little evidence so far, extremely little evidence, = —— 

Mr. Stevens: I am not assuming to judge the great question of the cost of living, — 
‘put I think we have gone far enough, at least I feel we have gone far enough, to say 
this: That as soon as we rise there will continue to come forward before the public 
many perplexing problems and questions and there will be no group or court or author- 
ity to deal with them adequately. The rest of the inquiry certainly should proceed 
as it applies to the issue of the cost of living. But that does not, in my mind, affect 
the point of which the Chairman has spoken, namely, the establishment of such a . 
competent body. 

Mr. Devin: It would be thrown into debate, I presume, in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The CuairmMan: Our report would be referred to the House of Commons. That 
is the only place to which we can report. 

Mr. Deviin: And there they will begin a general debate—the different interests 
in the House—and that debate will last anyway till the end of the present session, 
if the session is to end in decent time. 

The CHARMAN: Well, we will consider that question between now and to-morrow 


; 
morning. 
Mr. Nessirr: Before you leave that question, in my judgment, the Labour Depart- 4 
ment have all the authority that any court could be given and I would like to have | 
the Deputy Minister of Labour summoned here—if you doubt that—to find out just 
what authority they have got. ~My own judgment is that they have got all the author- 
ity you can give to any court. 
The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m., to meet at 4 p.m. in Room 318. ] 
The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding, k 
Mrs. Albert Horton: Called. 4 


The Crairman: It was given in evidence before us this morning that you might 
be in a position to give the Committee some facts with regard to the cost of food- 
stuffs, particularly meat products, and dairy products, wholesale and retail, with the 
spread between the wholesale prices and the retail prices, and that you might also 
be able to give the Committee some valuable information with regard to the possible 
means of narrowing that spread ana of reducing the cost of distribution. I+ was 
stated to us that you were connected in some way with the Citizen’s League that has ; ‘ 
been investigating the cost of foodstuffs. ae * 

Wirness: J am not on any committee; I do not believe in women’s organizations. 
I am an individual and anything I may say is said on my responsibility. I did belong 
to the Citizen’s Improvement League at one time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But you are no longer a member?—A. I really do not know whether I am 
a member or not. 

Q. Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the cost of food- 
stuffs? We will begin with butter, wholesale at any period you wish to take, say 
during the month of April or May last. What was it costing wholesale in the City 
of Ottawa?—A. I cannot give you that information, Mr. Chairman ; I cannot see why 
you have not that information already. 
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4 Q. We have certain information obtained from certain sources, but a gentle- 
man giving his position as that of the President of the Citizen’s Consumers hashes 
gave us your name as that of one who would like to give evidence, and who could 
give evidence?—A. I did not know anything about it until noon to-day. I thought 
that some person had suggested that I might express some ideas; I have more ideas 
than facts. 

Mr. J. Douetas: I think I am responsible for Mrs. Horton being called. I was 
_ given to understand that Mrs. Horton had made certain investigations as a citizen 
of Ottawa, and had some ideas on this subject. I do not think she can go into details 

as to the prices, but I did imagine Mrs. Horton would have some ideas with regard 

to a possible solution of the trouble. 

Witness: I am very much honoured by your suggestion that I may have some 
ideas. I think that any person who does household work and who buys ought to have 
some ideas. As to whether I have any facts that would be interesting to the Com- 
mittee, that is another story. I do not suppose that there are any facts with which 

\ the Committee are not already acquainted. 

The Cuamman: The Committee is honestly anxious to find, if it can, the cause of 
the high cost of living, to find the base of the cost of production, and the spread 
between the producers’ cost and the cost to the ultimate consumer. That is really 
our object. 

Wirness: You do not want to go back to the producer; you want to begin at the 
produced article. 

The CHairMAN: We are willing to go back as far as we possibly can, but in so 
far as meat products and dairy products are concerned, the producer is the farmer. 

Wirness: Quite so; you do not mind going back to the farmer. 

The Cuamman: That is the place that we want to start from, the money the 
farmer is getting for his produce and the price to the ultimate consumer; to find out 
whether the channels of connection are as they should be; whether there is too much 
in distribution, and whether the spread is too great. We are anxious to get informa- 
tion with regard to your own sources of supply, from which we can draw conclusions 
with a view to suggesting a remedy if one can be suggested. As Mr. Douglas pointed 
out, his object was to get your ideas, and I think the Committee would be very glad 
to have a brief statement showing what your ideas are. 

Witness: Well, I have no cut and dried ideas. If I had, I would require a little 
more time to prepare them. I was preparing what should have been a cheap dinner 
when I received the Committee’s request to appear. I was using at least two protected 
articles, protected by Members of Parliament, and I do not mind telling you that if it 
were not for the foolish protection of those articles, my dinner would have been cheaper. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What were the protected articles?—A. Codfish from New Brunswick prepared 
by Mr. Loggie, and some marmalade manufactured by Mr. E, D. Smith. 
Q. Is that Mr. Loggie the Member of Parliament ?—A, Yes, they are strictly par- 
»  hamentary goods. 
tag Q. And marmalade?—A. Yes, and biscuits. They are protected too. In fact, every- 
thing I cook with is protected except the water and the milk. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Have you made a study of economic conditions at the present time? You are 
interested in the study of economies?—A. I am, very much so. 
Q. Leaving the details aside, as you say you have not prepared anything, can you 
give the Committee your own idea as to what would reduce the high cost of living to- 
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day?—A, I may say that I have several ideas of how the cost of living might be 


reduced. It has got into such a hopeless muddle that one must begin with palliatives — 


now. I belong to the School of Surgery who go to the bottom of things and cut out all 

the offensive parts. Until we do, I have no objection to giving opiates to the patient, 
Q. You follow the policy of elimination?—A. Yes, I believe that prevention is 

better than cure. I have followed that policy in regard to the health of my family and 


in regard to my work. It is Just as scientific to avoid unnecessary work as it is to 


endeavour to avoid disease. So I think I could have shown how to avoid the muddle 
but they did not ask me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you mind telling us how?—A., If now they do not get much satisfaction 
or help in getting out of the muddle they have themselves to blame. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. We have to make suggestions to the Government, and I would ask you how you 
would advise the Government ?—A. I would have advised the Government a week or two 
ago to have brought in a different budget. Since that all that we eat and wear is drawn 
from the natural resources of the earth, it follows that these things must be left as free 
as possible in order to make the best possible use of production. My child could tell 
you that or my laundress who is working for me, and who told me a lot to say. I would 
have brought in originally a different budget, and I would have admitted a tax on un- 
improved land along with a tax on unimproved men, meaning bachelors. We tax 
married men with families, and if you want to discourage bachelorhood, to make more 
homes, you make it less desirable for men to remain in that state, if you tax them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would we do with the unmarried women, tax them too?—A. Certainly, 
that is if there are the men to go round. But you cannot compel forty-five women to 
marry forty men. If the Government taxed the incomes of the unmarried men more 
heavily than the incomes of the married men, they would not only get more revenue, but 
would discourage that state. If there are too many dogs running about the street, you 
tax them. Then you tax the farmers’ implements, what he uses and nearly all that he 
buys, although he is engaged in production. J mean wheat-growers and farmers of 
all sorts. : 

Q. Have you ever given any thought as to what the real increases in the cost of 
producing farm produce is, as a result of taxing the farmers’ implements ?—A. I do not 
know that I have, but I think it ought to very materially increase the cost. Of course, 
that is only a part of the increase in the cost of producing. Another cause is the high 
prices the farmer pays for the things he buys. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Your remedy or palliative would be free trade?—A. Yes, as nearly as you can 
get to it, only instead of using words which frighten people and send the protectionist 
scurrying, I should name some specific object which I wished to tax, and J think it is 
not a new suggestion to tax unimproved land. It has been already suggested. I mean 
to say, as one of the new voters, that that is one of my remedies. In regard to the 
difference between the cost of the product after it is produced and its price to the con- 
sumer land again enters into that. I am not one of the consumers or one of the house- 
holders who find that all retailers are villains. A lady in Montreal said the other day 
that although she had a quarrel with her grocer.over the high cost of living, she was 
on good terms with all the clerks. I do not quite understand that, but it may be under- 
stood later when she comes to explain. I do not quarrel with my retailer. There are 
some very decent men retailers. One of the things I would like to point out is. that 
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Sten pay rent. They do business on land, besides handling all the products that come 
from land, and with the increased cost of land they have to add more to the.goods they 
are selling. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Would you give them their buildings free?—A. Certainly not, until we have 
free land. Try free trade first and see what it will do. 
Q. Will it give you free land?—A, No, it won’t, but it will make land freer to the 
user. I would give the land to the user. 


‘i rs 

; By Mr. Stevens: : 

? Q. If you increase the tax on the land, would you not increase the rental under 
natural economic laws?—A. Not if you go about it in the right way. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What would be the right way?—A. There is a gentleman here who asked to 
appear before the Committee this afternoon. I do not know what he is going to talk 
apout, but since | am the only woman present— 

Mr. Doustas: No, there is a lady behind you. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Taking conditions as they are—I do not suppose we can change the question of 
the land—your argument there is that the high rentals are one of the causes for the 
_ inereased cost of doing business on the part of the merchant?—A. It is a contributing 
cause. : 
Q. Following that up, do you think in your experience that the retail dealer is 
getting more money than he should from the article, as a middleman?—A. Well, no 
| answer could cover a hundred per cent of cases? JI should say in many eases he is not. 
In the majority of cases he is not getting more, under the conditions in which he finds 
himself, with the rental and taxes he pays, and the cost of all the necessaries of life to 
himself. I do not think in the majority of cases he is getting more than a fair profit. 
Q. What would you think of the method of doing business in Ottawa prevailing to- 
day, in the matter of deliveries for one thing, and the matter of credit for another, 
; which is, after all, as one dealer described to us ,a question of service, that the people 
: of Ottawa demand service, and means more clerks than are necessary to handle the 
business, more deliveries than should be required, which entails expense, telephone 
service, and the one hundred and one things that go to make the service in the store. 
; You go into a store and you want to be waited on within two or three minutes of the 
i time you enter—I am speaking of everybody—and he has to keep clerks employed there 
) to serve his customers quickly, whereas if people were more patient they could get 
served by waiting ten or fifteen minutes, and the employees would be working all the 
time. Have you any suggestions along the line of cheaper merchandizing methods out- 
side of the big questions of the land and tariff?—A. Yes, I do think that the cost to the 
consumer, and the retailer’s profit, might be considerably reduced by more economic 
methods such as a few shops adopted during the war. I carried home parcels during 
the war, but I did not profit by it in any way. 

Q. Mr. Crabtree gives an advantage of 8 to 10 per cent to any one who would do 
that—A. He began about 2 per cent, but everybody cannot do it. It is a matter of time. 
My time is the equivalent of money. I have a high-priced girl, and when she goes away 

I realize when I am doing my own work just how my time is equivalent to money, and 
I find it much more convenient to do most of my shopping by telephone, and I would 
not insult my fellowmen, or the majority of them, by saying that I cannot get an honest 
dealer over the phone. You can, but you cannot always get what you want, but I find 
women have a fondness for going to shops just for the fun of looking over things and 
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handling a dozen heads of lettuce, when the shopkeeper would send you a good one if > 
you asked for it and were willing to pay the price. 

Q. You think the telephone is not one method of increasing the cost of ees 
business ?—A. It is not. It should not be. 

Mr. Nespirr: One witness, a retailer, said that it very materially added to the cost 
of doing business. } 

Mr. Doveuas: I think that is on account of deliveries. i 

Witness: It gives more deliveries. I personally carry more parcels home, but if 
you are going to deal with broad questions, you cannot assume that you are going to | 
give the people consciences when they have none. If you will pass legislation which 
will develop a Canadian conscience superior to any other, all these questions would be 
solved, and when you will be able to do that I do not know. J am not a moralist. \ ; 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It is a fact—and a great deal of the evidence points that way—that one : 
of the causes of the high cost of living is the expense of the distribution system; that | 
is the delivery—a large number of parcels and several deliveries going to the one 
house in a day, and if that is a fact is it not a proper subject for an inquiry from you 
as a consumer to see if there is any way of investigating?—A. It is such a very small 
part of the subject, and such a very small part of the cost—and I think the tariffisa 
very much greater part of the cost 
Q. Our evidence is that this is the largest portion?—-A. When you say the cost of 
distribution, do you not include the transportation from the producer? ee 
The CHairMAN: Oh, no. Just from the retailer to the final consumer. We have 
evidence before us given in two cases. One man sells his goods and his customers go 
there and take the goods away. Another retailer sells his goods and delivers them to 
the people’s homes as they order them. In the one case it costs double as much money 
for doing the business as it does in the other; or in other words, in one case the man 
can do business for 9 per cent added on to his gross turnover, and in the other case it 
cost from 18 to 20 per cent, and the difference between 9 per cent and 18 per cent is | 
greater than the total spread between the producer and the retailer. 
Wirvess: You cannot suggest the doing away with all delivery. There are certain 
classes of goods too heavy and inconvenient to be carried by hand. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Those two men are each conducting an identically similar business, both of 
them in the retail meat business, and that is the evidence which we have. Another 
point,—have you considered anything in connection with the question of market, 
purchasing goods at the market, and carrying them home? 

Mr. Devin: Excuse me, but have you stated that we have evidence here before us 
that ladies can carry home a roast of beef ? 

The CHairMAN: We have evidence before this Committee by two men following 
each cther in direct succession where Mr. Barton, one of them, says that his customers 
earry home practically all their own goods and the evidence of another witness is that 
he delivers all his goods. I did not say that the ladies carried home a roast of beef but ; 
that Mr. Barton’s customers carried their goods from the store, and he is doing a larger i 
business in volume than the other man, and he, by so doing cuts the cost of distribution 
in two.—A. But Mr. Barton’s customer who has to carry the goods may have to go 
a long distance; it is a long distance to carry home these goods, and think of the labour 
involved on the part of the customer. I think that must be added to the cost, the 
trouble and time of the consumer. \ 

Q. Of course that brings us down to the 9 per cent that the other is charging extra; — 
the customer has no right to say that this is an addition to the cost of living; that is 
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a case where the customer is taking it for granted that it will be better to pay the 9 per 
cent than go and get his own goods. 


By Mr, Devlin: 


Q. That does not take into consideration that the majority of people who go into 
that man’s store do carry their groceries in Toronto and, I venture to say in Ottawa 
they have their own automobiles and earriages.—A. Or street car, do not overlook the 
common people who ride on the street car. These things are small, they are details, but 
if you are considering our subject carefully I think that possibly there might be a 
saying in deliveries, particularly in groceries, but it seems to me, I will say, that the 
important point is to begin at the beginning and if you want to reduce the cost of living 
we will have to begin with the production of the necessities of life. 

Q. If the evidence were brought to you to show that, compared with the time you 
take the beef animal from the farmer who produces him, to the stockyards, and until 
the meat is landed on your table for cooking, and it can clearly be shown, that the 
spread between the retailer and you is almost 50 per cent greater than all the spread 
prior to that, what would you say? Let me illustrate it in this way!—A. Well, I 
would have to be shown. 

Q. If it can be shown that from the time that the animal from out of which the 

- beef is produced is taken from the farmer until the retailer gets the beef, the spread 
between the price is only 4 per cent, and that from the time the retailer gets it until 
you get it the spread is 20 per cent, that is according to the evidence we have before us, 
what do you say in reference to that? 

Mr. Devin: I know that Mrs. Horton does not require any protection, but as I 
understand her evidence it was this, that when at the beginning she dealt with the ques- 
tion of protection she was dealing with the question of foodstuffs which were not pro- 
duced within the immediate vicinity but had to be imported, and she said, according 
to her study and examinations into the question it was her opinion that the tariff should 
be lowered. Then you put to Mrs. Horton a hypothetical question, but she does not 
concur perhaps with one of the premises and whatever conclusion she would come to 
would not be her own conclusion. 4 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. How does Mrs. Horton come here, as a tariff expert?—A. No, as a consumer, an 
independent citizen, 


By Mr. Douglas: 


-Q. When you go out of foodstuffs what do you find about clothing ?—A. I am very 
glad you asked that question because, personally, I am not complaining about the high 
_ , price of foodstufis as much as about the high price of luxuries, and nobody makes very 
much kick about that. 
Q. When you talk about the matter of clothing for instance for men and women 
is that in your judgment at an artificial value?—A. I am not prepared to say that it is 
an artificial value, but I think it is the tariff that is at fault. 

Q. You would primarily lay the fault on the tariff ?—A. I allow every possible sin 
that will crop up around the cost of living; every sin possibly is to be laid at the door 
of the tariff at the beginning. 

Q. That is at the start, and after you get through that what about the retail shops 

' of your-own city, what about that?—A. Of course the prices vary. 

- Q. You say you do not think the grocer and the butcher is overcharging, and that 
they are not making any large profit. What would you say in regard to clothing, the 
dry goods people?—A. I do not know, I have not investigated their books, and I can 

__ only give an idea; I do not speak as an expert, merely as a more or less intelligent being 
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who would like to contribute anything she can to the solution of problems that require 
solution. As I say the clothing dealer, and the dealer in furniture and any luxuries— 


I am not including the furniture as a luxury—but jewellery, books, furs and other 
things, musical instruments, automobiles, I imagine the prices there are not so fixed 


as in the price of foods. I may say that I am asked $35 for a very simple little hat, 
but if I wait for a few weeks I can get it for $15. 


rd 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


“ 


Q. The moral is that you had better wait for a little while?—A. Oh, I always do, 


there is always one of last year’s hats that can be obtained, and that is ‘the way I do. 
I have very little sympathy with the ladies who a very little while ago demanded that 
the Government reduce the cost of butter. I had the pleasure of sending to the news- 
papers a little satire, which may or may not be understood, suggesting the advisability 
of petitioning the Government to bring down the cost of hats. We can do without hats 
but we cannot do without butter. 

Q. Will you tell us why there should be such a difference in hats?—A. I cannot, I 
have never been a milliner, I have no idea, excepting that women are foolish. I regret 
to state that my sex are foolish enough to pay for things that appertain to their a 
ment when they are not willing to pay for good food. 

Q. A hat is not particularly a luxury ?—A. If you saw one that I was asked to pay 
855 for you would consider it a luxury. 

Q. That is the higher priced ones., A hat is a hat?-A. I will compromise and say 
that the trimming is a luxury and the hat is a necessity. 

Q. Can you tell us why a hat should be priced at $30 and then be reduced to 
$15?-A. I cannot; the exigencies of the trade, I suppose. 

Q. Who are the fellows that sell hats at $557—A. I am not advertising any 
milliner. I do not think the milliners would care for my advertising. 

Q. We want to get at the cost of these things.—A. I do not say that that is too 
much; I think it is too much, but I do not make rules for others. 

Q. At any rate you do not require to pay that?—A. I was paying seventy-three 
cents for butter and I did not kick about it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When were you paying that?—A. In the latter part of April. I am sure that 
the National Council of Women sent telegrams to the Government. "The Chairman of 
that meeting urged her sisters to bombard the Government. 

Q. Butter is very much reduced now ?—A. I think so. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. You say you paid seventy-three cents for creamery butter?—A. Yes. I get my 
butter usually from the Experimental Farm. I cannot say that it is protected butter; 
I cannot include it among the protected articles like Mr. Loggie’s fish and Mr. Smith’s 
marmalade. 

Q. Do you mind telling us what you are paying now for butter ?—A. What date is 
this? I pay once a month. \ 

Q. What was the price of butter in May?—A. It varied a great deal from 65 cents 
to 60 cents. I think the Farm butter was only 60 cents. They give one price over the 


month, and when it goes up you run a chance of paying more than it is in the market, 


and you get the benefit if it goes down. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is dairy butter?—A. No, creamery butter. 
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Q. Do they sell creamery butter at the Experimental Farm?—A. They have to 
make certain butters in connection with their experiments with milk, and they sell a 
-_ Jarge supply. 
By the Chairman: 
} Q. It is the highest grade of butter?—A. I think it is. We consider ourselves 
oe - specially privileged to be on the list. I would like to emphasize the necessity of freedom 
iat. the source: of production. If you get the fundamental question settled right, you will 
“ settle all these things. They would work out. When that man asked me to pay $55 
" for that hat— 
; Q. Would you buy that hat cheaper it in New York?—A, I am not making any com- 


| parisons. When you are dealing with conditions in one country, it is not necessary to 
\ make comparisons with another. 


ps By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. If you took the duty off, would that not reduce the price of the hat?—A. I do 
‘not know; I do not care about the price of hats. 
Q. If you could find out what that hat was worth in the country that produced it? 
—A. Certain articles of clothing, and all luxuries, beyond their intrinsic value, have a 
value that attaches to them because of their desirability, so that they have a high value 
_ to one person and not to another. That hat is not worth more than ten dollars perhaps, 
to one person, but I presume some other woman in Ottawa might pay $55. Perhaps 
she has more money, or likes hats better. You cannot get any expert who could always 
tell you just why certain things are valued at a certain price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q: What about the retail price of boots and shoes for children attending school ?— 
A. The same thing applies; boots are a necessity. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Not necessarily ; when I was a boy I went bare-footed?—A. You had the good 
fortune to live in the country; you had no hot pavements to walk on. 


2 Witness retired. 


. 3 Mrs. W. ©. Hucuson called. 


va . 


By the Chairman: 
Q). Are you attached to that branch of the League which Mr. Guertin spoke of ?— 
A. Yes, I am one of the Committee. 


Witness: That pamphlet is illuminative as the basis of my information. Before 

_ I begin I would like to say that what I am stating I cannot vouch for. It would take 

a Royal Commission in order to get this information and people would have to be 
brought up to swear to these things. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We can bring people here and put them on oath?—A. With regard to this 


: pamphlet— 
Q. When was that issued?—A.. Last July. 
_ ——--—«Q. By whom?—A. By the United States Government. This Federal Trade Com- 


j 


mission on the Meat Packing Industry was called by the President to investigate into 

____ the meat-packing industry and this is a summary of their report. At home I have two 

very large volumes which I did not attempt to bring, because they are so voluminous, 
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they contain the inquiry during January and February of this year before the Central 


Agricultural Committee on this meat-packing industry and the lawyer who was instru- _ 
mental in getting most of this evidence is Mr. Heney and he said, “ You cannot convict — 
a one hundred million concern, nor can you convict a ten million concern, because there — 


are always men on the jury who may be bought. He had reference to the evidence 

which was brought out, most of which is in this document. I have here a summary of 

convictions which refers to the Big Five, as they are called, which means the five 

corporations, Armour and Co., Morris and Co. and Wilson and Co., Incorporated, — 
Cudahy Packing Company hereinafter referred to as the “Big Five” or “The Packers”. 
These concerns together with the subsidiaries and affiliated companies, not only have 

monopolistic control over the American meat industries, but have secured control, 

similar in purpose if not yet in extent, over the number of substitutes for meat, such — 
.as eggs, cheese and vegetable oils and products, and are rapidly extending their power 

to cover fish and nearly every kind of foodstuffs. 

Then, on the next page of this document, it tells something about this firm, and it 
says the firm which used to be known as Sulzburger and Sons, secured control in 1916. 
It gives the names of the banks, and then it says there was an investigating committee, 
which said that the American company secured the control of one of the banks. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That was before the Senate Committee in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. We want to know what is going on in Canada?—A. This shows that the five 
great companies control all these things ,and it shows that they control] the land develop- 
ment, stockyard development, terminal and railway facilities of stockyards, banks, 
packers, machinery and supplies, cold storage warehouse, and miscellaneous things. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do any of them do that in this country ?—A. I cannot say positively, but we 
have information that leads’ us to think so—we have information that they have 
branches here—Armour and Swift. 

Q. If we had free trade we would get rid of that, would we?—A. The United 
States Government is going to do something at Congress this year—at least people say 
so—to control these men, and I have some evidence here, a confidential letter from 
Mr. Hoover to the President in which he states that there will be a greater war than 
the war which has just closed, and that will be to control the meat packers. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That information which you mention is certainly very interesting, and points 
out perhaps that there is a big combine on the other side, but what we are struggling 
to find out is actual facts on this side in regard to things over which our Parliament 
may exercise control, and if-you have any information that would assist the Committee 
in ascertaining whether there is such a combine here, or unfair competition, or unfair 
control or anything of that kind, we would be glad to have it?—-A. I might say that I 
belong ‘to the National Council of Women. JI am convenor for the Public Health 
Committee of the local council, and I am very much interested in health matters, and 
when I learned that tuberculosis was on the increase, and that people were not being 
properly fed owing to the high cost of living, I looked into the matter. Ever since 1912 
my committee has been trying to have a municipal abattoir here, and we have been 
told that a very prominent firm here has prevented this being done. 

Q. What firm?—A. I do not think I ought to state that, because I have not the 
evidence, as I said before. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If you give us the name, we will get the firm here?—A. I think I would rather 
not give the frm name, because I could not do that. r y 
[Mrs. W. C. Hughson.] — 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


- ~ Q. You see the difficulty you place us in. You said there was a firm here, or repre- 
sentatives of some firm here that prevented the establishment of a municipal abattoir, 
which is alleged by you and a great many others as matter of neglect on the part of 
the Government for not looking after it. How can we remedy that if we are not made 
acquainted with the name of the firm?—A. As a matter of fact this municipal abattoir 
elongs to the provincial government and the local member brought it in last year, and 
he was told if he brought it up early in the session it would go through to the muni- 
cipal committee, but he had hardly brought it in before he was asked to withdraw it, 
and that the feeling against it was much stronger last year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is purely a municipal matter ?—A. Yes, the municipal council drew up a 
resolution asking to have it amended. 


: By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It is for the municipality to obtain power to establish an abattoir?—A. Yes, 
they said it would not be useful unless they had certain amendments to the Act, and he 
hoped this Act would be amended, and he was hoping he would get it through the 
municipal committee, and they would not let it go that far, and he was asked to with- 
draw it, and he preferred to withdraw it rather than have it defeated. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are speaking of the high cost of living to the consumer. Do you think the 
establishment of a municipal abattoir would reduce the cost of living?—A. I 
certainly do. 

Q. What makes you think that?—A. I have a confidential letter from Mr. Hoover 
to the President that states that very fact.. 


Mr. Dovcuas: That is not evidence. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. We have evidence of two municipal abattoirs that did not produce that result. 
_—A. You are referring to the one in Toronto. 

. Q. Yes, one of them.—A. I was told some aldermen there objected to having it, and 
as soon as it was established they put in a man who had been with one of the meat 
packers, one of the firms, the Gunn people put him in there as manager, and he started 
out at once to make it a financial failure, and it has been such. 

Q. Can you prove that ?—A. No. 

Q. You should not assert it, because I do not think there is any truth in it?—A. I 
have been told so by a person who seems to know. 

Q. You have been told a great many things. We do not want hearsay.—A. I began 
by saying that I could not prove what I have here in this report, because it was given to 
us in secret. We were asked not to state the name, but if you do not care for the 
Teport— 

Mr. Dovetas: I do not think you should go on with that under these circumstances. 


The Cuamman: You place the committee in this position that alleged facts are 
placed before us that certain people are doing certain things. If any one will come 
forward and give us the names of atty one who is doing these things, we will get to the 
bottom of it, if there is any way of doing it, but it is not fair to simply read these 
allegations without giving us the names of the people who make these statements. This 
1s a public inquiry and these aspersions will be sent broadcast throughout the country. 
Unless we can get some tangible evidence that we ¢an follow up as to who the parties 
are, it is not fair to the business man to allege he is doing certain things. We cannot take 
these statements unless some one is prepared to come forward and substantiate them. 

Bein ; ) (Mrs. W. C. Hughson.] 
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Mr. Srevens: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that this is a rather important an 
delicate question, and the existence of a packing combine may be a little beyond th 
scope of our investigation, but supposing Mrs. Hughson can give us some information 
regarding a variety of matters that all women are brought into contact with, such as 
household expenses, groceries and so forth. 


\ 


The CuairmMan: I hope, Mrs. Hughson, you will understand that as far as this com- 
mittee is concerned we are not endeavouring to circumscribe in any way what you wish my 
to say, but when certain things are alleged, such for instance as that a combine exists : 
that causes a monopoly in the abattoir that we should in fairness to the committee he _ 
given some clue to the evidence that will enable us to ascertain the identity of the 
parties operating it and what the nature of the combine is. If it is alleged that the — 
manager of the Municipal Abattoir in Toronto has deliberately used his office to kill the — 
abattoir and, to that extent, to work against the interests of the public we should know, 
and the public should know that.—A. I do not know myself, I can only speak to the per- 
son from whom I got the information. 

Q. If you can give us that information you can rest assured that this committee 
will take the matter up and go into it thoroughly ——A. I want to say in connection with 
this food investigation that what J read to you was from the official report in reference 
to the investigation into the meat packing business in the United States, and we get 
newspaper clippings from the United States, showing that it did exist for years, and 
that is the way they came to get this Federal Commerce Report and if you had the time 
to read that report you would find the way they do things because this action was con- 
tinental. I brought the subject to the attention of my committee who thought it was 
so important they sent it up to the National Council and the National Council, at our 
meeting here in March, appointed a committee consisting of our president, Mrs. Han- 
sard, Mrs. Shortt and myself to interview Sir Thomas White. We met Sir Thomas 
White and Mr. Meighen and, if I might read our resolution—I might say before doing 
this that in December the packers asked, here is a newspaper article saying that the 
packers are asking that the regulation putting a limit on the profits should be with- 
drawn. So we asked that this committee be appointed to go and see the Government 
and present the following resolution: an 


tesoLveD that the Executive approach the Dominion Government to request 
that the Cost of Living Commission be put on a permanent basis which shall 
have under its supervision production, transportation and sale of food with 
power to control trade conditions and practices. 

First to investigate and report to Parliament the profits of meat packers, 
millers, and other manufacturers and wholesale dealers. in foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of life. : 

Srconp: To issue recommendations for action in case prices are unfair. 

Tuirp: To retain, pending further legislation, order 26 (re holding in cold 
storage) and order 48 (re profits to wholesalers of meat and produce) as well as 
other desirable orders issued under the Canada Food Board. ; / 

We would also respectfully request that the name of Cost of Living Branch, 
be changed to National Food Commission, and that it be independent of politics» 
similar to the Railway Commission. 


The deputation went to interview the Minister of Finance and Mr. Meighen on 
March 15. The reason we did that was because we saw that the packers asked to have 
all the restrictions on the meat profits removed, and that the control of profits should — 
be dropped, that the regulation in reference thereto should be revoked, and here is an 
article in the Citizen of February 17 which stated that the High Cost of Living Com- 
missioner urges that action be taken to protect the consumer. If you wish to hear it the 
situation is shown here in a nutshell. ; 

[Mrs. W. C. Hughson] : @ i 
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By the Chairman: 
a Q. If you will pardon me interrupting, your organization would recommend the 
establishment of what you might term a National Food Commission?—A. Yes. 


: By Mr. Stevens: : 

: Q. Your Council considered that question very carefully #—A. Yes. 

__ Q, And they are strongly in favour of that?—A. Oh, very strongly and that is what 
- we asked Sir Thomas White. 


‘ By the Chairman: 

Q. If this Commission were broadened to deal with the whole matter of Internal 

Trade and Commerce you would not have any objection?—A. No, and if Dr. McFall’s 
‘i powers were enlarged— 
2 Q. Not Dr. McFall’s?—A. Well, if the powers of the Cost of Living Commissioner 
were enlarged and he had the powers that it has been suggested he should have, we 
think it would bring down the cost of living very materially, as under the circumstances 
at present there is no control oyer them. 


in By Mr. Devlin: 
en. Q. Might I ask what reply Six Thomas White gave?—A. Not any, we have not any 
reply yet. 


~ 


By tne Chairman: 

Q. Do you or would your society, approve of the continued manufacture and im- 
portation of oleomargarine?—A. We do, very strongly. 

Q. Have you any information, any specific information that you can give the com- 
mittee with regard to the cost of the necessities of life to the retailer, and the spread 
between it and the price which the consumer pays? Will you tell us whether in your 
judgment the profit that is taken by the retailers in the city of Ottawa is too great, 
having in mind the service they render to the public ?—A. I have not much information 
but I would not think so. I haven’t anything against the retailers in the city of Ottawa 
at all, but I do have a great deal against the meat packers, and the meat packing in- 
dustry, and I have it all here in a nutshell. 


By Mr, Devlin: 


- Q. Can you possibly leave that pamphlet here?—A. Well, the Chairman has one 
here and this is the only one I have. If you care to have it here is a summary of it. 

Q. Would you file that ?—A. Certainly (summary filed). 

Q. You also spoke of having a statement which you prepared yourself ?—A. Yes, 
J sent the papers to Mr. Nicholson. ~There is one thing I would like to mention. 
__- I noticed in December, I think, that this matter of the meat packers in the United 

_ States was brought up in the British House, and it was said that there was a com- 
_ bination of meat packers. It was denied by the Food Controller, I believe. I would 
like to tell you of a report by a man—I cannot tell you his name, but he was a banker 
_ —who said: “At the beginning of the war, the British Government offered to pur- 
_ chase the great quantities of foodstuffs the meat packers had stored in Great Britain, 
but the packers demanded such a high price that the British Government declined to 
buy. Later, the British Government commandeered the lot. This action so provoked 
the meat packers that they brought their influence to bear upon the New York banks 
and prevented them from investing in the Anglo-French loan, which would have been 
a failure had not the British Government paid the meat packers an additional $50,000.- 
000 for the foodstuffs they had taken. 


Ces ee ae oe ee A 
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By Mr. Devlin: 5 

Q. Could you leave that statement with the Committee?—A. This is to be foun 

in my report, a copy of which I sent to the Chairman. I may add that I recently 

noticed that the British Government is asking the New Zealand Government to help — 

in giving supplies so that they would not have to buy from the American packers’ — 

combine. That to my mind confirms this report and shows that there was something : 
in it. It came from a banker, I think. 


Witness retired. z pee i 


F. A. Acuanp, called, sworn and examined. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are the Deputy Minister of Labour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Evidence was given before the Committee of the existence of a combine 
between the packers and the retail grocers or provision merchants in the city of Hali- 
fax to put up the price of bread to an abnormal degree. Evidence was given that the 
whole matter had been reported to the Department of Justice, but that nothing had 
been done. Can you give the Committee any information in regard to that? 


Mr. Devirn: Dr. McFall made the statement that it was referred by you to the 
Department of Justice and that no action was taken. 

Mr. Stevens: Dr. McFall said, in reply to a question, ““I have made recom- 
mendations which would amount to that, for the whole of Canada. I did that last 
fall. I have no copy here.” Then in reply to another question: 


“What was the general nature of the recommendation?—A. Generally 
speaking, it was that the price of bread should not be advanced in any part of 
Canada until the increasing costs of the baker showed that there would be less 
margin left to the retailer than one cent a loaf.” 


Witness: Perhaps I may be allowed to say that the Department of Labour, as 
such, has no control whatever over these matters. Under the statute by which it oper- 
ates, it has no control over prices. A good many years ago, it began collecting prices, 
and in that way it beeame more or less associated with the subject. One or two of its 
officers paid some attention to the subject and perhaps gathered a good deal of yalu- 
able information; but we had no authority. There was a good deal of agitation after 
the war started, and an Order in Council, under the War Measures Act was passed, 
which constituted the Minister of Labour a commissioner of the cost of living. The 
Minister acted through an officer called the examiner, who is not a permanent officer 
of the Department of Labour. In the first place Mr. O’Connor was appointed examiner. 

A year or two afterwards Mr. O’Connor resigned and Dr. McFall was appointed. 
These gentlemen—tirst Mr. O’Connor and then Dr. McFall—acted directly under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour. They did not act through the Department of 
Labour, and the Department as such knew little or nothing of what transpired. Per- 
sonally, I knew nothing of it. I had to pay the cheques when authorized by the Min- 
ister, but otherwise I knew little of it. I saw in the newspapers what was being done, 
and sometimes I would have a conversation incidentally, but I had my own work to 
do, and it was not under my authority in any way. As to the Halifax matter, I know 


nothing of it. _ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Nothing whatever ?—A. It did not come to me in any way. 
Q. Not through the department?—A. It did not come through the department. 
It might have come through the minister. The minister gave instructions direct to : 
the Commissioner of the Cost of Living, not through me on any one occasion. 
[Mr. F. A. -Acland.] 


we _ know what our object is?—A. Yes, entirely. 
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>PENDIX No. 7 
By Mr. Devlin: 


et 
% 


: i‘ : Q. Here is the actual statement which Dr. McFall made (reads) :-— 


“Dr. MeFall, called, sworn and examined. 


- “© By the Chairman: 

“Q. When the committee arose, you were dealing with the question of 
bread?—A. I believe we were discussing the Halifax bread situation, and par- 
ticularly I was mentioning that we had put up to the Justice Department the 
fact that there was a combination in the city of Halifax among retail mer- 
chants, which was promoted by Mr. J. Cuthbertson Doyle, secretary of the 
Retail Merchants Association. The combination agreement stated that the 
retailers who affixed their names to the paper would not handle bread unless 
they could get 20 per cent for handling it. That meant two cents a loaf vir- 
tually.” e . 


Do you say as Deputy Minister of the Department of Labour that this man Dr. 
McFall did this?—A. I know nothing of it. 

Q. If the Justice Department were asked to act, would the Justice Department 
be asked particularly by Dr. McFall, or through your department?—A. I do not 
think that Dr. McFall would ask directly. I think it is more likely that the request 
would be made from the minister’s office. But it was not made through the depart- 
ment to the best of my knowledge. I have no recollection of it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
~ Q. Who would know of it in your department?—A. You say last fall; Mr. 


- Crothers was minister last fall. The Hon. Mr. Robertson became minister in Novein- 


ber. I do not know at what time it occurred. Mr. Crothers was minister until just 
about the time of the armistice. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


~ Q. Dr. McFall said he understood it was in February that instructions were given 
to prosecute?—A. I thought it was in the fall. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does Dr. McFall act independently of the department. You have no knowl- 
edge of the investigations that Dr. McFall pursues?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. And you have no knowledge of the result he achieves. It is a matter directly 
between Dr. McFall and the minister?—A. I may have heard of it vecasionally by 
accident. ~~ _ : 

Q. Not as a matter of departmental routine?—A. No. JI may say that during 
the last-few months the department has been getting closer to it than before, but 

the matter was between the minister and Commissioner McFall. And lately, of 
course, we have a change of minister, but it was really expected that this ordinance 


_ would last, giving place to something else, or by the declaration of peace we shall have 


no power. The committee might perhaps understand that after the declaration of 
peace this order lapses, unless action is taken to continue it. 
Q. If you have no information in regard to the Halifax matter, is there any other 
matter in connection with our inquiry which has to do with getting at the facts in 
_ Connection with the cost of living, that you could give us any information on? Ts 
there anything that you do know of that would be of interest to this committee? You 


(Mr. F. A. Acland.] 
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Q. There is no use wasting your time and our time, unless there are matters of . 
which you have personal knowledge 2—A. I come somewhat in touch with it, of course, 
but not from any position in which I would have any power to deal with “it. 


The Cramrman: It is not a question of power, it is a question of knowing the facts, ie 
s 


By Mr. Stevens: 


(. As Deputy Minister having for some years followed the departmental practice 
in these matters, what would you say as to the establishment in Canada of a court 
similar to the Board of Railway Commissioners, whose functions would be to inquire 
into these problems and to have power to deal with cases brought before them, for 
instance, similar to this Halifax alleged case, or the one referred to at Toronto, where 
they claim there is a combine?—A. I have spoken of it several times to different 
people, and I have strongly recommended it. 

Q. You would strongly recommend it?—A. I have recommended it in the past to 
different ministers, but I quite realize that there may be many things which would 
make it impracticable. 

@. You think it would be a good move?—A. I think it would be one of the best 
moves. I think it would have more authority—it would speak with much mom 
authority than the officer of any department could speak. 


By the Chairman: : ; 


Q. Whatever tribunal would handle this matter should have the authority of a 
court ?—A. I had something of this kind before me for some time and I have a memor- 
andum in regard to it-and the proposals are as follows :— 


“1. To investigate and report upon alleged or apparent combines, agree- 
ments, business practices, etc., contrary to law or reported to be or appearing 
to be not in the public interest. 

“9. To inquire into any withholding from sale of goods, or undue accumu- 
lation of goods, or offering of goods for sale at unreasonable or unjust prices. 

“3. To investigate and report upon the methods and customs prevailing in 
the production, trade and transportation of goods, with a view to ascertaining 
the most economical and profitable means for the production and supply of the 
necessaries of life.” 


Perhaps that is going farther than it should go. 


“4, To consider, inquire into, and report upon any question relating to the 
trade, commerce and industry of the Dominion or upon any matter relating to 
the cost of living, or upon any matter referred to it by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce or by the Governor in Council.” 


What department is a matter for consideration, but Commerce seems to be the 
proper one. My memorandum continues— 
“The board is empowered: 


1. To hold inquiries in public or in camera, to take evidence under oath, , 
to subpoena witnesses, call for the production of books, documents, etc., the 
reports to the Minister on such inquiries to be published in the Canada Gazette 
or to be laid on the table in Parliament within two weeks of the next sitting. 

2. To require any information as to production, sale of, and eg in 
any goods, from dealers, producers, ete. 

3. To appoint an examiner to investigate any business, premises, books, 
ete., and take evidence under oath in camera, and report to the board. 

4. To delegate its powers of inquiry to any of its members or to any of its 
officers. 

[Mr. F. A. Acland.] |. 
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APPENDIX No. 7 ‘ 
: 5. To appoint fair price committees in any district or locality in Canada, 
whose duties shall be to inquire into the cost of living conditions in that dis- 
trict or locality, to make recommendations to the Board as to any excessive 
prices paid, practices, etc., in that district or locality, and as to fair prices, mar- 
© gins of profit to be fixed by the board, or other means of preventing undue 
enhancement of the cost of living. The members of such committee shall be 
appointed as having the confidence of the local government, of labour, of the 
merchants and women with such other members as may be appointed by the 
board, and shall be vested with the powers of a fair price committee, under 
P. C. 3069, December 11, 1918, and with such other powers as may be delegated 
au to them by the Board. 
The Board shall have the power of a commission appointed under the pro- 
visions of Part 1 of the Inquiries Act. 
All the powers and duties at present vested in the Canada Food Board, 
) the Fuel Controller, the Canada Trade Commission and the War Trade Board 
are hereby transferred to the Board, and also the powers of the Minister of 
Labour under P.C. 8069, December 11, 1918. 
‘ The Board shall appoint an Advisory Council, including representatives 
of trade, financial, industrial, agricultural and labour interests. The Council 
shall be called together whenever deemed expedient by the Board and its mem- 
bers shall receive such allowances when engaged on the business of the Board 
as may be determined by the Board, payable out of the moneys at the disposal 
of the Board.” 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Did you have an Order in Couneil passed authorizing the municipality to 
make all these investigations?—A. That is the Order under which something is being 
done now. 

Q. Did you not have authority to prosecute under that Order?—A. Not directly. 

Q. Did not your Department have power to prosecute?—A. I think not. 

Q. It was so advertised in the paper?—A. It has never gone through my hands, 
but here is the Order in Council dealing with the matter, and it reads as follows— 
(Par. 6) :— 


“The Council of any municipality may appoint a committee of three 
resident tax-payers thereof, to be known as “The Fair Price Inquiry Com- 
mittee,’ who shall have power to make-a preliminary inquiry into the cost of 
any necessary of life specified by such council and the price at which such 
necessary of life is held for sale or is being sold within such municipality. 

“Such inquiry shall be held in camera. 

“Immediately upon the close of the inquiry the committee shall report to 
such council, whether in its opinion and in the interests of the public the 
Council should order an investigation as is hereafter provided. 

“(7) Upon receipt of the report of the Fair Price Inquiry Committee 
recommending further investigation the Council of such municipality may 
appoint a commission, composed of three persons, one of whom shall be a judge 
of the county or district court of the county or district in which the muni- 
cipality is situated, who shall be chairman of the commission, one a representa- 
tive of labour or of consumers and one a representative of the trade dealing in 
the necessaries of life under investigation, to investigate— 

“(a) The amount of any necessity of life reported on by the Fair Price 
Inquiry Committee and held by any person for sale or disposition within such 
municipality. c 

“(®) The time when any or all of such necessary of life was required, pro- 
duced or brought within or into such municipality.” 


EMiz by A. 7 Acland} 
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Then follow the different items, and paragraph 8 reads— ae ba 

“ Ail lawful expenses incurred by the said Fair Price Inquiry Committee : 
or by such commission shall be payable by the municipality.” 


And that evidence may be sent to the Minister and he may send it to the Attorney | 
General of the province. is _ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have you or have you not received objections from. the municipalities that in 
some way this Order in Council was not practical?—A. I have seen one or two myself, 
and I have passed them on; one came not long since from the mayor of Vancouver. 

Q. What was the point of his objection?—A. It was to the effect that it did not — 
give sufficient power to the investigation. ee 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What opinion have you as Deputy Minister of the Labour Department in that 
regard?—A. I passed it on to Dr. McFall, who replied that he would name somcone 
to be appointed as examiner, who would be appointed by the Minister, and that exam- __ 
iner would have full power to inquire into everything. 

Q. Is not that provided for by section 5 of the Order in Council which allows the — 
department to appoint an examiner to report to the department and the department 
has the power to start action?—A. The Minister has the power. 

Q. Was this examiner appointed in that ca'se?—A. TI think the reply was to the 
effect that it would not be sufficient. 


By Mr. Stevens: a 

Q. The main thing is this. I understand'that the committee in Vancouver and, 
I believe, the committees in one or two other places objected that even that was not 
sufticient, that they had not sufficient power to examine thoroughly into the question; 
and you say the department has offered to appoint an official examiner ?—A. Offered 
to appoint an examiner. 

Q. What is the objection to giving the judge who is chairman of the committee 
the full powers of official examiner?—A. That I am not able to say. I had notking 
to do with drawing up the Order in Council. 


By the Chairman: % 


Q. If a food commission or a trade commission such as outlined in the memor- 
andum were appointed would there be any objection to clothing that commission or 
court whatever you wish to term it, with the same power as the Railway Commission 
has to make an order that would be just as binding as the order of any court?—A., 1] 
see no objection. 

Q. Without any question of having to report back to somebody else and somebody 
else to report to another authority, if there were something to give them authority by 
which something could be done?—A. That is to say that the department should have 
this power ? 

Q. That the department should have the power?—A. I doubt if it would be 
desirable, for the Board to transfer such powers to every Fair Price Committee. 

Q. No, no, but a court that will consider cases. The Railway Commission, for 
instance, authorizes one of their agents to go out and make an investigation, and their 
agent reports to them and if the Board is satisfied that his report is correct and that 
there is something that should be remedied, they immediately make an order remedying 
that?—A. Some powers could be given to the Board and I would say they should have 
some such power as you have referred to. 

Q. In your opinion would that be a wise course to follow in order to give the — 
quickest relief that can be given where there are charges of unfair trading or charging 

[Mr. F. A. Acland-] — 7 
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unfair prices, or combinations of certain groups of certain business men in restraint 
f trade such as we have heard alleged in connection with the bread situation in 
Halifax, instead of having to wait for 3 or 6 months or a year?—A. If such a court as 
has been suggested were established I think that in the case of any abnormal current 
in the direction of high prices it would be naturally taken advantage of, and they 
would have power to deal with it directly without referring it to any Minister. 
 Q. One more question: would the existence of such a Board with-powers such as 
we have been discussing have the effect of causing people to be a little more careful in 
doing these things? There would not be such a tendency if they all knew there was a 
body ready to step in and make an order that would prevent them; would it have that 
 affect?—A. My impression is that it would have a decidely good effect: and, I fancy 
also, that while they may have the powers held in reserve the mere publicity that such 
a court would be able to use in connection with any apparent infraction would render 
it very largely unnecessary to exercise these larger powers, but they should have these 
- powers in reserve, 
Q. The powers would be held in reserve, and would be an incentive for the man 
to keep from transgressing as much as he possibly eould?—A. Possibly it would ffect 
it a good deal. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That clause in reference to the judge in your Order in Council; what power 
does he have?—A. I suppose he directs the proceedings. 
Q. Suppose he found a man guilty, what power has he?—A. It goes on (reads) :—~ 


“Immediately upon the close of the investigation the said Commission shall 
report its findings to the Minister and to such council and shall publish over 
their signatures in the paper or papers published in the said municipality, or 
where there is no such paper in a paper published at the nearest point thereto 
a fair price to the consumers in that municipality of the necessaries of life 
investigated, and whenever in the opinion of the Council, there is evidence 
disclosing any offense against these regulations the Council may take such 
proceedings thereunder as they may deem proper, or may have the Commission 
remit the evidence to the Attorney General of the Province within which such 
oftense shall have been committed for such action as such Attorney General may 
be pleased to institute.” 


Sometimes when it is sent to the Attorney General he refused to take action upon 
it. Then the next prargraph reads :— , 


“Except in investigations made by such commissions, whenever in his 
opinion there is evidence disclosing any offence against these regulations, the 
Minister shall take such proceedings as he may deem necessary, or shall remit 
the evidence to the Attorney General of the province within which such offence 
shall have been committed for such action as such Attorney General shall be 
pleased to institute.” j 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q Then the Attorney General of the province would bring the case before an 
ordinary court?—A. He would have the opportunity, whether he would or not. 


Q. Have there been any prosecutions under that?—A. I do not know, I do not 
remember. 


By Mr. Davis: a 


Q. That Order in Council is limited in its scope; is it not confined to the middle 
man and not to the manufacturer so that he could not cover the whole range of trade? 
> (Mr. F. A. Acland.] 
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—A. This order was drawn after conference between various officers of the Govern. _ 
ment. I had nothing to do with it. I presume they looked carefully into all these 
points. 

Q. Never mind who drew it up, is it not a fact that this is confined to the middle. — 
man and does not enable you to reach down to the manufacturer now? If it were you 
could go pretty far down?—A. Under the clause “Necessary of Life” it means “a 
staple and ordinary article of food (whether fresh, preserved, canned or otherwise 
treated), clothing, fuel, including the products, materials, and ingredients into, from, 
or of which any thereof are in whole or in part manufactured, composed, derived or 
made, and any other item of common or ordinary household expenditure.” 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. They had all the powers that this committee has, had they?—A. The Cost of 
Living Commission has, yes. 

Q. They had the same powers as this committee, they could gather the same anise 
mation as we could possibly gather, they made the same statements, not to the depart- 
ment, not to the department as a department, but to the Minister ‘in charge of that 
department. Now, as deputy minister of the department, can you tell us where these 
statements went to after they were read by the Minister? Were they destroyed, or were 
they kept on file, and if they were can we get them?—A. Many of these statements 
were published in the daily press from week to week. 

Q. I mean the originals, where are they?—A. I imagine the originals would 
remain in the Cost of Living Commission; then there were various reports in pamphlet 
form, Mr. O’Connor published several reports and they came to your committee I 
bones 

Q. But the ii Sup would be kept in the department ?—A. I presume they are 
in the office of the commissioner. 

Q. Dr. McFall said this in reference to the Halifax bread report:— 


“Mr. Devlin asked a question, ‘You said you made a report on your find- 
ings, how long ago?—A. With regard to Halifax it was made about ‘he end of 
February, I was down there in February and it was immediately following that 
I made the report. I sent it to the Minister of Labour,’ ” 


Then he was questioned again. (Reads) 


“And the said Minister sent it to the Justice Department early in May! 
—A. Yes.” 


Would he be referring to the original report? He said he did not have the orig- 
inal report?—A. I do not know. I am not sufficiently in touch with Dr. McFall. He 
dealt with the Minister, and I presume that through the Minister’s office it was for- 
warded to the Department of Justice. I presume so; I have no knowledge. 

Q. Dr. McFall stated that he found in other places, notably in St. John, combina- 
tions existed, but he could not state where these reports were. He had a distinct 
recollection of such reports, but he could not tell us where they were. Referring to 
the Halifax matter, he said he had knowledge that he reported to the Minister, and 
that the report had gone to the Justice Department. He said “ Mr. Lynn found there 
was one in the city of St. John.” I do not know who Lynn is?—A. He is a bread 
expert, I think. 

Q. Is he in the employ of the Gigkaiaerane No, I believe he was in the 
employ of the Food Board at that time. 

@. You had no personal knowledge-as Deputy Minister of the Department, act- 
ing under Mr. Crothers, or subsequently, of any of these combinations going on within 
the knowledge of the Government?—A. It did not come to my knowledge. J myself 
was very busy with my own duties. The Minister dealt directly with the Cost of Liv- 
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ing Commissioner, and gave him instructions. If he had occasion to communicate 
with the Department of Justice, it might have gone through his own office. He might 
have asked me, or said “ Will you see to that;” but I do not remember that I was 
asked at any time to do so. : 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Has the Labour Department any power to deal with illegal combinations for 
the restraint of trade?—A. There is an Act known as the Combines Act, which was 
passed in 1910. It has been very little used. 


_ Q. Does your Department exercise any functions under that?—A. We admin- 


ister that, but there has been nothing to administer. It is initiated on the outside. 


Q. Here is a case—I am not saying this critically—but to get information—here 
is a case of a combination clearly reported upon in Halifax and another suggested as 
existing in St. John. Would they not come properly under the Combines Act, or 
whatever you call it?—A. That is the name of it, the Combines Investigation Act. 
The theory of the Combines Investigation Act was that it might develop the establish- 
ment of various boards, something like conciliation boards, and that wherever there 
might be, as in the case of Halifax, high prices in bread or in any other article, six 
persons, who were consumers, who felt the high prices and believed there was a com- 
bine, might bring their complaint before a judge, make a preliminary statement on the 
subject, and have the judge—a High Court Judge I think it was—and if the judge 
found a sufficient reason for ordering the establishment of a board of investigation, 
the judge would establish it and notify the Minister of Labour accordingly. There 
has been only one such case, the case of the United Shoe Manufacturing Company in 
1910. There has never been a case since. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In Ontario, I think you allow the request to be made to a County Court 
Judge?—A. Yes, I think the judge to deal with it can be a County Court Judge. The 
judge of the Commission is a High Court Judge. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. It is not initiated by the department?—A. No. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. By whom?—A. By the public, the consumers, six. 

Q. But in this case it would be initiated by the Government as the information 
came direct to the Government?—A. If they complained and were prepared to comply 
with the Combines Investigation Act, we should have carried it to a judge. But I 
do not think they would be aware of the existence of the Combines Investigation Act. 
It was brought you say to the attention of the Cost of Living Commissioner, so it fell 
within the scope of this department. But I presume attention was given to Dr. 
McFall’s recommendation. I do not know anything about this. 

Q. Would it not be a proper channel to direct the attention of the Justice Depart- 
ment to the matter, and request that the Justice Department should act?—A. Since 
it is outside of my jurisdiction, I cannot express any view. I do not know what the 
object would be in referring it to the Justice Department. I did not see the report 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. In reference to the proposed court or board, was the idea to divide the country 
into different districts or territories?—A. It might develop in that way. It would 
not necessarily begin that way. 

Q. Your idea was a central board for the whole country ?—A. One central board 
which would have feelers, and which could appoint examiners where necessary and 
divide the country into zones. 
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Q. How would it do to have one court for each provinee, say ?—A. I have heard 
that suggested, but of course it would be more expensive. 


Q. Would it not almost be necessary to have it work out right, to have a court — 


for each’ province and then say a prosecuting officer to examine, whose business it 
would be to take up these different cases?—A. That_might be done, but they might 
perhaps equally effect the same end by having a central board or~court, and having 
under that court subordinate provincial boards or courts established temporarily or 
permanently. If you made permanent institutions all over, it would become very 
costly. i 


©. J. Tutny called: Iam just making a statement and I give it as an honourable 
man, without the oath. 


Mr. Chairman anid gentlemen of the Committee on the High Cost of Living: At 
just a quarter to three to-day I was called 


The Cuairman: In order that there may be no misapprehension or misunderstand- 
ing you do solemnly declare and afirm that the statements you shall make to this 
committee shall be the truth. 


Witness: I'so affirm. At a quarter to three I was called on the phone and asked, 
as a member of the newly-formed Consumers’ League of the city, to come over and 
give evidence as to the factors in the high cost of living, and to arrive if possible at 
a conclusion as to alleviating those conditions. As I represent then, to-day, the Con- 
sumers’ League of Ottawa, an organized body formed to study this question, 1] am 
compelled to define what we mean as consumers. If you will permit me I will make a 
short statement, and if you wish to question me after that statement well and good. 
Now, “-consumers,” according to my idea of economics, mean everybody in this 


country. Everybody in the universe is a consumer, but in order to arrive at a con- 


clusion as to who could belong to the Consumers’ League, we must divide them up, 
in other words, whereas everybody in the country is a consumer, not all consumers 
are struck by the high cost of living. It may seem a paradox but it is true. There 
are people in the country who are able to tran'sfer any increase in the cost of living 
to somebody else, and thereby escape it. That divides-these consumers into those who 
are struck by the high cost of living, or affected directly by it, and those who are not. 
Those consumers who wish then to alleviate the conditions existing must belong to 
that class of people who are struck by the high cost of living. I take it the only ones 
who are struck particularly and directly by the high cost of living are those who have 
no opportunity of passing the high cost of living to someone else. The secretary of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association in my province a short time ago stated emphat- 
ically that all retail men were able to pass on the high cost of living to other people. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Not in its entirety the same as he would pass off his clothing 1 At Quite true. 
I grant you that, but they are able, inasmuch as the high cost of living strikes them, 
and inasmuch as they are dealing with certain proportions of it, they are able to pass 
on a certain proportion of it. As it strikes those people who might be called workers, 
or those who work for salaries or wages, I take it when the Consumers’ League will 
establish itself it will bring in its ranks all that class of people. Now, you are here 
to find out the method of treatment if possible to remedy the high’ cost of living. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Whom do you class as workers? The men who work with their arms?—A. 

And brains. Every man who is doing anything to produce wealth is a worker. 
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ae’: Q. Take the man who uses his brain more than he uses his arms. Take the pro- 
fessional man who sits down in an office and dictates. He has to have the knowledge 
necessary to know how to dictate and what to dictate. Do you call him a worker and 
put him in that class of men?—A. I certainly do. Every man who is doing legitimate 
: ~ work that aids in the production of legitimate wealth is a worker, whether he works 
with his hands or his mind. [ think we are quite clear on that. You have several 
methods of treatment with regard to this high cost of living into which many thousands 
of factors enter. You could sit here a whole year and bring in people representing all 
classes of life and society, and you would find they all had some little factor which would 
add to the cost of living. Some men would state to you—and I have no doubt men have 
already stated to you—that the cut-throat competition is the cause of it. The employer 
would come to you and say, “ The increased wages my employees are asking for and 
striking for are factors in the high cost of living.” Those factors which were mentioned 
to-day before you, which certain witnesses termed expensive services, enter into 
the high cost of living and things which one brand of retail merchant has tried in 
some way to overcome by getting his clientele to come and carry parcels away, 
instead of asking him to deliver them. Those are all factors in the high cost of 
living. You can deal with this matter in two ways. You can deal with it in a 
palliative way, or you can get down to fundamentals. With reference to the palliative 
method, price-fixing is the palliative. You may fix or ameliorate the high cost of 
living only temporarily by price-fixing, by striking a minimum wage. Increasing 
the wages in any factory just starts the wheel going round. The conductors on 
the street cars strike for increased wages and they get them, and the fares are 
increased, and the high cost of living is thereby increased, and all men who have to 
pay fares colléct it over their own counters, or in other ways. These men who 
are consumers feel the high cost of living and strike for higher wages, and the 
wheel goes round, and no remedy is provided. Now, you™can do it by charity. We 
have many religious and governmental organizations in dealing out charity in 
order to alleviate the condition of the high cost of living. You can arrange schemes, 
- by which the Government enters into a proposition to assist people to build homes 
_ for themselves. That is a palliative method. You can bring in the co-operative 
- organizations. I am im direct variance with some retail men in regard to co-opera- 
tion. They say that co-operation is no use. I maintain that it is. I have practised 
: it and I have saved money thereby. No man can tell me with any degree of certainty 
and truthfulness that co-operation will not succeed in relieving the high cost of 
living, but it only does it in a palliative way. It helps for the time being. We-can 
only settle the question of the high cost of living by directing our attention to 
fundamentals. These will all aid for the time being, and I give my support to some 
of them, because they are palliatives, but they will not settle the question ultimately. 
In order to ultimately solve the situation we must get down to the production of 
wealth, and the production of wealth is brought about by two things. You have 
the great natural resources of the world, the natural resources of sunlight, air, water, 
and everything that goes to satisfy the desires of our own mind is taken from these 
things. I do not care where you trace it, from the wax on your collar, to the leather on 
the sole of your foot, it comes finally back till it gets to the proposition that by the 
labour to the natural industries, or resources of the world you can produce wealth. 
But in our complex ‘society—this extremely complex society which we have at the 
__bresent time—another factor comes in to assist in the production of wealth, and that 
is capital. Capital is a legitimate factor in assisting in the production of wealth. 
We have the three things in our complex society, natural resources, land if you wish, 
: labour and capital. These all produce wealth. The ereat trouble in the high cost 
_ of living is the distribution of wealth: That is the great difficulty. This wealth is 
produced. You may do everything under Heaven to assist in the production of - 
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wealth to the community, but if you dy not arrange for the dint of it 
somebody will get hit hard, and is forced to form a Consumers’ League. a 
Q. Mrs. Horton, dealing with fundamentals, attributed the tariff as one of Se 
causes of the high cost of living?—A. Let me proceed. I will come to it in the — 
natural order. Now, if land, labour and capital are the main factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth, then they exemplify themselves in three things. Your natural 
resources produce what is defined by all economists, Ricardo and the rest of them, 
as rent. The factor which goes to labour in this wealth distribution is either wages 
or salary, whatever it may be. You give him his salary or a stipend. All these things 
should be kept for their legitimate use. Now, instead of us legitimately, as straight- 
forward business men, and Anglo-Saxons, dividing these things properly amongst 
the three factors of production, we take a toll out of them in many ways. We let 
rent go to individuals and pay wages to individuals, and then go to work, for public 
funds, and raise taxes, and amongst those taxes one form is the tariff, and not only 
does the tariff raise taxes, but it does something else. It empowers certain people 
_in the country to collect money for taxes from somebody else—and these never get to 
the Government, it never came to the Government. Now, I can give you figures 
for this, if I have time; I could collect them and bring them for you. And if you 
will study the boot and shoe industry you will find that the amount of money that 
goes into the Government under the tariff is very small, a meagre amount, as com- 
pared with what goes to the taxes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask a question right here which I consider important. The tariff on 
boots and shoes is 35 per cent. 


Mr. Douctas: 25 per cent. 


The Cuamrman: ‘Well, whatever it is we will presume it, as an arbitrary figure, 
30 per cent. Is your judgment that the man who manufactures shoes in Canada adcs 
to the cost of producing these shoes, which is the raw material, the waste, the labour, 
and the price of machinery he uses and everything else, and in addition to the reason- 
able profit he is entitled to for carrying on business, the amount specified in the tariff, 
we will say 30 per cent?—A. I think it can be shown quite fully that if he doesn’t 
take it all he does take a fair portion of it. 

Q. Over and above his reasonable profit?—A. One way to prove that is to get the 
statement of men who are in the business. 

(). In the shoe business?—A. Or in any other business. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Really I do not think you quite understand what Myr. Nicholson is asking 
you, it is a very serious statement if you do.—A. The point is—I suppose I am 
verging on the point of impropriety in even allowing myself to discuss the tariff, 
because I am a civil servant. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That doesn’t make any difference. But this is an exceedingly important state- 
ment and it is a very important point, it is simply this that firms who are now 
making boots in this country are using the tariff as the means of taking an unfair 
profit which can only be termed a dishonest profit from the consumer.—A. No, as to 
that I can answer very honestly without in any way imperiling myself. I make 
absolutely no attack on any individual as an individual, I say now that no man is 
deliberately doing any such thing at all, but that he is pen cely to do such a . thing 
by such legislation. 
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ara That is apart from the question altogether. If the manufacturer assumes to 
take from the people something that is dishonest simply because the laws allow it 


that does not change the man’s morals, but the whole assumption in connection with 


‘your statement is that the people who are manufacturing goods iw this country are 
of a class that they will, after taking the actual cost of producing their goods and a 
reasonable profit thereon add then to the value, and take out of the pockets of the 
‘consumers, the sum total of the tariff which is 30 per cent in the case of boots and 
shoes?—A. Personally I cannot say how they can, but I hold to it that the conditions 
are right there, which permit these to do so. The figures in regard to the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes show the number of boots manufactured in this country, 
and the price, and the amount of tariff raised on these shoes is shown to be a very 
small amount indeed; it shows also that the price of these shoes is much more in 
many cases than those that can be imported or bought on the other side of the line 


for a less amount of money. The difference is so large that you would naturally come 


to the conclusion that the manufacturer is able to make that profit by means of the 
tariff. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You do not take into consideration the factor of cost at all?—A. The factor 
of cost is already covered in the prices shown. 

Q. But you do not take it into consideration in that rather bald statement that 
the manufacturer adds the total amount of tariff to his article?—A. I will qualify that 
to the moderation that if he does not he does add nearly all. 

Q. Have you any figures to demonstrate that fact to the committee?—A. Except 


this small paper on boots and shoes, but I am quite positive if I undertook to dig this 


stuff out I could do so. You must remember I came here to make a statement; I was 
asked 15 minutes before three to come here and make a statement and in order to 
prepare a full statement I would have to have time. 

Q. What we want to get is very accurate information ?—A. Quite so, I am pointing 
out what I consider to be a factor in the high cost of living, and I am quite convinced 
myself, but to work it out in detail is another proposition. J have seen the figures 
often enough to convince me. Now with regard to the distribution of this wealth 
that is produced they have set up an artificial control of the distribution of wealth, an 


_ artificial control, surrounded by a considerable number of restrictions, and this control 


is represented by the banking interest, plus the railway organizations, plus the refriger- 
ator car owners, plus the stockmen who own the centres in which the stock is taken to 
be slaughtered, ete.; you go around each circle and find a large number, as I have 
pointed out. Just by way of illustration I lived 25 years in the town of Picton, Prince 
Edward County, right in the heart of one of the finest agricultural centres in this 
country and the drovers go there and buy cattle, which they ship on certain days of the 
week, the cattle are brought into town and shipped to Toronto and Montreal where they 
are slaughtered. When you go down to the town of Picton to buy meat you buy meat 
there called “Western Beef” and you pay a heavy price for it and I maintain that is 
one of the tremendous factors in the price of living, in the town of Picton. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because you allow the meat to be carted out of Picton, you pay the 
transportation to Montreal or Toronto, load it up in the refrigerating cars, and you 
pay for that, and you direct it back to Picton and sell it there, whereas if you had an 
abattoir properly inspected, you would have your cattle slaughtered there to supply the 
home market without all that cost. 


N 


By Mr. Douglas: 


~— Q. You said 25 years ago; is there any local slaughtering done now?—A. For 25 
‘years I have lived in Picton; or rather I go there occasionally; my parents live there. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they not slaughtering cattle in Picton?—A. They are slaughtering still 
but on a very small scale. 
Q. Why do they do that on a small seale?—A. I ine T could tell you. 


Witness retired and the Committee adjourned. 


FACTORS IN THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 
PROPOSED REMEDY. 


(C. J. Tully, Continued.) 


Review of the evidence placed before the Commission appointed by Parliament 
to investigate the High ‘Cost of Living, Monday, June 16. 4 oe 

The speaker represented the Consumers’ League of Ottawa. He classifies “Con- _ 
sumers” into two general classes. First, those who are not affected by the high cost 
of living due to the fact that they are able to pass any increased prices on to ultimate 
consumers and secondly, those including all workers who receive wages, salary, ete, 
who are not able to pass increased prices along. 4 

The factors in the high cost of living are very many and to deal with each one 
separately would take many months of intensive investigation. Some state that 
increased wages is a factor, others so-called “‘Cut-throat competition,” still others the» 
extravagant services demanded of distributors by consumers, etc., etc., ete. 


Method of Treatment. 


\ 


The commission has two ways open to it for the treatment of the present condi- 
tions of the high cost of living. 


pee et a eer at EE ES 


1. The commission may deal in palliatives :— 


Price fixing. 

Minimum wage. 

Increase in wages. 

(Charity organizations. 

Housing schemes. \ : 
Co-operative societies, ete. ; 


The speaker did not denounce the palliative method of treatment as these are 
useful for immediate relief but as a final solution to the high cost of living they are 
of no avail. 

2. The commission may deal with fundamentals. 

This brings us to the fundamental question in economics. First, Production. 

The factors in production :— : . 


Land or natural resources. 
Labour. 
Capital. 


To land belongs rent which arises from the efforts of the counts git as a whole; is 
to labour belongs wages, salary, stipends, etc.; and to capital belongs interest. 
(Mr. C. J. Tully.J a 
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“the result of the efforts of productions by the application of labour and capital 
He to natural resources is wealth, all those things which go to satisfy human desires. 

All wealth should be divided as rent, wages and interest, but we divide it still 
a ~ farther- on account of the fact that we allow individuals to collect rent into taxes of 
all kinds including the least understood of all tariff taxes. 


The Distribution of Wealth. 


First, artificial control and restriction. 


Banks. 

Railway corporations. 

Refrigerator car owners. 

Packing corporations controlling central slaughtering plants. 
Cold storage. 

a Food speculation. 

Cattle men. 

Transportation embargoes, etc. 


Monopoly. 


- By far the greatest factor in the high cost of living is what is understood by 
“monopoly ” and under this heading the greatest is the monopoly of natural resources. 
Following are a few figures to show the extent of this monopoly. 

Sir James Aikens, in a brilliant address before the “ Travellers, Sales Managers, 
and Credit Managers Association” in the Royal Alexandra, Winnipeg, astonished 
600 guests with the statement that of 100,000,000 acres of arable land granted home- 
steaders, soldiers, railway corporations, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and various 
private interests only one-third was being worked. 4 

The McBride Government in British Columbia has alienated 8,000,000 acres of 
timber land, 6,000,000 acres of fine agricultural land, along the G.T.P.R., 1,800,000 
af acres of coal lands to speculators. 

% We are told that the holders of these lands are not able to make their payment 
but are holding the lands and levying toll on every settler who enters the country. 
Many of these settlers need and are getting government aid. 

The statement was made in the Manitoba Legislature that the following acres of 

Manitoba Land are held by absentee landlords :— 


BEY Gite CE IP a te pie a i ei umae vet 6 6s gb ote eis ot ew veo 190,000 
e EROS Eee meee tyre ates Ne SPD AO LEO RS AQ eg 9131185000 
4 oceanic peeere ne ent tay OS ER PEROT ul cs oom. SH oy £80,000 
SS. JRINGIPE SIG 5 5 2 Se SAPS yaaa an ee ree gen 80,000 
{ SEVERN aig ou ae StS ie ee a ae ee ir hr Rr 56,000 
j Svc ILENE RC GST Si Me TPS pie wee a Meee EE rare een ene, Soe eee ae me re 88,000 


Lands alienated to foreign countries :— 
‘ The Pacific Mills Ltd., of San Francisco are capitalizied at $10,154,500. Their 
_ assets, almost entirely of timber, are in British Columbia. 
The Michigan Pacific Lumber Co., Michigan, U.S.A., is recorded as holding 
British Columbia timber lands to the value of $1,500,000. 
= Other untaxed holders of Canadian Timber Lands in British Columbia :— 


Acres. 
Pcie Le Wwantaiaawvelchy Seattle...) <2... oS. we ee SC. T8433 
4 _ Rockwood.. .. Bey One chat WMS, Reet 190,000 
: Fraser River Tannery, “Minneapolis. . Peas MORE Me ys h Sco. sSuackss 0 tatoo Oe 
3 \ Michigan Trust, Seattle... .. . ah! big Sean Gi Sie aS Greenies mire ay) 
a Quinn and Whitney, Saginaw, Mich.. eenarer ects St read ee eS SD SOO 
Suttin Lumber Trading Co., Seattle.. ..°.. oy): beh O9 R249) 

Fleishbacker Bros., and Johnson, ‘San Francisco, hola 79, 999 acres of 

pulpwood. 
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issued by the Commission of Conservation :— ‘ 
The land area of the three Prairie Provinces Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta — 
is said to comprise 371,658,698 acres. Of this area about 187,504,678 acres have been 
surveyed and about 121,710,680 acres disposed of including over 60,000,000 acres 
given in homestead and pre-emptions and about 38,000,000 of railway and Hudson 
Bay Company’s land. Of ‘the land disposed of 16.9 per cent, being 27 acres in each __ 
quarter section, and comprising a total of 20,577,230 acres, are stated to be under 7 
crop in the three provinces. ~It is estimated that there are still vacant and surveyed 
lands within 20 miles of the railways as follows :— 


The following figures are taken from “Rural Planning and Development” ame 


Within 20 miles. .0 2.0005 Ae aS Pe ee ee a 
AB lien co we ae re ce os SOE, a ; 
oe TOSS MeeT TERT ELL RRS pe aes bathe iiss | ry aan one ae 8,914,240 ‘ 
es Le Ey ue ee A a ec 4,491,680 


‘The total extent of land in Canada within about 15 miles of the railway has been 
estimated to amount to the enormous area of 261,783,000 acres. ¢ 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company obtained grants of 28,737,399 acres, of 
which 23,057227 acres have been disposed of, 5,680,171 acres are still unsold. 

The total area of land granted to railway companies by the Dominion and 
Provincial government amount to 55,740,249 acres, comprising some of the best and 
most accessible land in the country, a large portion being still unused. 

Out of the total area of 977,585,513 acres in the nine provinces in 1911, 
109,777,085 acres were occupied as farm lands and 358,162,190 acres was the estimate — 
of possible farm land. ‘These figures indicate how great are the land resources of the 
Dominion and give some idea of the scope and need there is for efficient government 
organization so as to secure the best conditions of settlement for such vast regions — 
and how the lack of such organization may lead to great loss. 

Land sold by the Hudson Bay Company during the war:— 


ae hee eee, ee ee Sle 


$914-—5OL,57> acres; values. 5.325 3 et ee oe OOo ee Temeaes $15 vat 
1915—192,801 ne viata outed ti cela OS te edo eee 3,279,031 ay iis ee 4 
1916—354,846 ‘ Bee OTtear eich eo an ee 5,435,949 cs i055 


The company was able to add three to seven millions a year to their profit and, 
of course, they can keep land which is increasing in value the fastest. 

Land in Montreal owned by churches and exempt from taxation is valued by the 
assessors at $131,504,182. Buildings upon this land are valued at $75,231,744, making 
a total of church property exempt of $206,735,926. 'This is one-third of all real estate 
values in the city. 

In Ottawa there is $13,298,208 worth of church property untaxed. 

The above figures say nothing concerning the monopolization of such natural 
resources as extensive forested areas, mine areas, water powers, building lots, etc., ete. 

There are no figures yet in Canada showing the monopolization of forested areas 
but I hope to have these at some future date. It will be of interest, however, to note 
that Mr. L. F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labour in the United States Government 
states in the June 7 issue of the “'The Public,” New York, that ten monopoly groups 
aggregating only 1,802 holders monopolized 1,208,800,000,000 board feet’ of standing 
timber—each unit a good square and an inch thick. . . . Those 1,802 timber busi- 
ness monopolists held enough standing timber, an indispensable natural resource, to 
yield the planks necessary over and above manufacturing wastage to make a floating 
bridge more than two feet thick and more than five miles wide from New York to 
Liverpool. It would supply one inch planks fora roof over all France, Germany and 
Italy. It would build enough fence 11 miles high around the whole coast line of the 
United States. ; 
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_ All monopolized by 1,802 holders for interests more or less interlinked. One 
_ of these interests a group of only three holders monopolized at that time 237,500,000,- 
000 feet which would make a column one foot square and 3,000,000 miles high. 

_ ‘This is an object lesson that cannot be successfully assailed as to its fact and 
that is universal in its application as the natural resource monopoly the timber 
monopoly is typical. (‘Similar vampire interests are sucking the life blood out of 
productive business interests of every kind. Coal deposits, iron deposits, copper 
deposits, water power, mineral oil, agricultural soil in the country, building sites in 
towns and cities, in a word every natural resource upon which business depends for 
its productive activities offers a strategic base for interests that do not produce wealth 
but only absorb it. 

To be sure, there are parasitical interests besides such as flourish on monopoly 
of natural resources, but those cited illustrate all the rest. ; 

They are also fundamental and all-powerful. How powerful they are is 
impressively stated by the Immigration and Housing Commission of California in a 
recent report on unemployment. After stating that investments in natural resources 
are unfortunate for the unemployed and explaining that such investments “do not 
need the assistance of labour or require the payment of wages,” nor “ compel owners 
of wealth to bid against each other for labour,” the California Commission adds: 
Wealth may thus be invested and large gains realized from it by merely waiting 
without its owners paying out one dollar in wages or contributing in the slightest 
degree to the success of any wealth-producing enterprise, while every improvement in 
the arts, in sciences, and in social relations, as well as increase of population adds to 

its value. By this means we foster unemployment. 

The comparative cost to the individual of taxes under our present method and 
under the taxation of land values :— 


The Dominion— 


eC MRO OMe CUS LOMSr st Ae eee Ie Met SAY AAS 4 gag eR 4g 
PLC COUDUS GOL aeCIse ee mL Ol 7. PUTA . pees, pb. 24,412,348 
Recemisetroam: Dominion: Wands isis. opie’ «cy ouedy. «2h . 4,055 662 
i pickin Oa i 
pleoucHitsar Serer eee as eg ee aN et eee 162,511,852 
Provincial, 1915-16— 

“ UNDE TESSAPENRTEE Sees Bali SS GN salle aaa or ee 49,664,541 

Municipal, 1915-16 (based on the City of Hamilton )— 
DeiiEH) “TR SE TIE A Ae Ss ae ao 2 ee aS en 200,000,000 
GucUleyeeear te arey ye ee ee ROSA eke t $412,176,393 


Total land value in Canada $8,000,000,000 is to raise $412,176,398, $100 will 
raise 5 plus or say 54 per cent. 
The value of my lot is $1,800, 53 per cent of which is $99. In 1917 the duty 
collected on imported goods was $147,623,230. ‘The total cost of these goods was 
: $516,681,305, therefore, the average amount paid by a family of five if we take 
~ 8,000,000 to be the population of Canada would be 516,681,305 divided by 8,000,000 
multiplied by five or $325. : ‘ 
The present tax system costs me:— 


ital eee eee ee re S809 00 
Municipal taxes.. ee eee CO es Go 90 00 
SeauINeTeK Cee tem eS RES FOU. Lk a Cabout) 7 00 

LGV BSV ES SCL EO Se ae a a Ge SiR ra ae ee $420 00 ...$420 00 


Let us turn now in order to see how this system of monopoly works with regard to 
building lots. s 
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On page 5 of Mr. Ellis’ statements prepared for the special committee of the — 
Ontario Legislature, September 2, 1912, the value of the land of Ottawa in 1895 is _ 
given at $2,158 per acre, the compound interest on which at 5 per cent for 1912 
amounts to $2,788.13 per acre. Taxes paid per acre in 1895 to 1912 inclusive was 
$1,462.44 per acre, the compound interest on which at 5 per cent to 1912 amounts to 
$611.23. The land owners, therefore, paid per acre to 1912 a total of $7,019.79, but in 
1912 the value of land in Ottawa per acre was $8,613 or $1,594 more than the cost of 
purchase and taxes. This means that not only did the land owner actually pay no 
taxes from 1895 to 1912 inclusive, but they were granted a bonus of $1,594 per acre. 

There are 7,054 vacant parcels of Jand in Ottawa the value of which has been 
greatly enhanced by the construction of nearly 76 miles of improved streets. This 
land is monopolized and industry in order to get an opportunity to produce must pay 
a tremendous toll of increased land values, community-made values to these mono- 
polists in order to get an opportunity to go to work. 

The main factor, therefore, in the high cost of living is monopoly and its 
attendant false system of taxation. Never before has the tax question clamoured go 
loudly for adjustment. This year the Dominion Government will have to provide 
interest on a war debt of nearly two billion dollars and this together with the 
enormous drain on the public for municipal purposes should set the people thinking. 

‘Taxation is the most important thing in human affairs and the vital question in 
taxation is how to do it. Nothing makes for unhappiness or misery individually or 
collectively in such a degree as our system of taxation. It is the omnipotent hand that 
opens or closes the door of opportunity. 

Our present tax methods are one grand muddle. ‘There is no business principle, 
no ethical principle, no economic law in our application of the taxing power. Every 
tax roll in the country is but a collection of guesses, a list of crimes of petty and 
grand Jarceny, a record of fines and penalties on business, production and thrift; 
while the sum total of the selling price or assessed value of the land is but the 
capitalized value of the yearly premium to be placed on idleness. We do not 
deliberately commit all these follies. They grow out of our ignorance of what 
taxation is and how it should be applied. The brightest concept we now have of 
the vital functions of raising taxation is that we need so mutch revenue and we go out 
and grab it wherever we can find it, utterly disregarding services rendered or value 
received. 

The ultimate cure for the artificial high cost of living then will be brought about 
by setting all palliatives aside by a free untrammelled competition in production and 
distribution of wealth; by gradually abolishing all taxes both direct and indirect and 7 
the ultimate collection of all land value for purposes of the state and by the public j 
ownership of all public utilities which of their nature are monopolies. 


é 


The Tariff. ; 


I have been asked particular questions by the committee as to that iniquitous 
system of taxation known as the tariff. Two effects follow from levying a tariff on 
foreign goods. It causes an increase in the price of the foreign goods and second, it 
enables an increase in the price of home goods. es 

From this increase of price in both home and foreign goods there flow two 
streams of wealth and they flow directly out of the pockets of the people. One stream 
flows into the public treasury and the other flows back again into private pockets. 
That is the enhancement of the price of foreign goods due to the tariff goes to the 
Government. The enhancement of the price of home goods.due to the tariff goes 
into private pockets. 
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- Furthermore the stream which this tariff taxation pours into the public 
‘greasury is called Revenue Tariff. The stream which goes into private pockets is 
called Protective Tariff. 

Now the strdam of wealth, the amount can be found in the public record which 

goes to the government is justified under our present system, but what is the justifi- 

 eation of that huge stream of wealth usually seven-fold greater which goes into 
private pockets ? The approximate size of this stream can be found on examination 
of the public records. 

Here then is a system of private taxation set up by law. It is levied on all the 

- people for the benefit of some of the people. The protective tariff does not raise 
’ yevenue for the government, not a single cent, only a revenue tariff can do that. A 
protective tariff is levied for the sole purpose and exclusive purpose of raising revenue 
for private pockets. That is it taxes all the people for the benefit of some of the 
* people and its essential crime consists in employing the agency of public taxation for 

the benefit and enrichment of individuals. 

In 1915 the manufactured goods imported ‘amounted to $455,446,222. Those 
produced in Canada and sold to Canadians amounted to $1,200,000,000, nearly three 
times as much was evidently made in ‘Canada as imported; call it two and a half 
‘times, then out of every three and a half dollars paid in extra prices due to the tariff 
one dollar represents duty and $2.50 represents extra money paid to the manu- 
facturers, that is the total cost of the tariff to the Canadian pevies is three and a half 
times the amount of the duty. 


Plunder on Boots and Shoes. 


(Taken from the Canadian Railroader, page 54, August, 1918.) 


Let us consider somewhat more specifically just what the protective tariff costs 
the people of Canada and how it affects wages. The Census Bureau gives the follow- 
ing data on the Canadian boot and shoe industry for the census year 1910. 


REC eC HMM ON COS En cae Toi, alas Hotal (ele e acahice c'liava, (oie flecsce,e we ty oe Le qialye 
SoS, Wie al wee Pikid Ry Ui aT rie Ty, 7,69 


The average wage per annum for each employee was $446 or about $1.50 per day, 
not an exceptional wage ‘by any means and certainly not one that can justify the 
contention that the high tariff raises the wages of labour. 

i During the year ending March 31, 1911, Canada imported $2,045,835 worth of 
pe boots and shoes, the duty upon which was $585,996.71. In that year the Dominion 
imported six times the value of boots and shoes from the United States that it did 
from Britain and paid duty thereon amounting to $522,809.70, equal to thirty per 
cent. The value of the domestic product for that year is given ‘as $33,967,248, of 
_ which $60,935 was exported. ‘Now if our contention is sound that the manufacturer 
adds the full amount of their protection to the selling price of the commodity when 
disposed of in the home market the people of Canada paid that year by way of taxes 

the following sums :— 


Walue of home-made products... .. .. -- -- 9 -- 2+ ++ se ee + - $88,967,248 00 
| SES aD eMS,-DUTT ISS PS Se SR ee es a RU a i 585,996 71 
iGmuemAmnneEMneR seater TRE ot) 10,177,893 90 
: SOO eee arto e ee cep oaceie tk tee ts . . $10,7635890: 61 
| Wages and salaries paid.. Pe tome aiicriiie cr es0e is nig sce «sige ioe 2°, 698,335 Q0 
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That is to say the Canadian people paid by way of taxes directly and indirectly 
more than three million dollars in excess of the total wages and salaries received by 


employees in the boot and shoe industry during the same period. If we were to con- 
sider the interests of the country ‘and of the wage-earning classes alone it would have 
paid the people to have scrapped every boot and shoe factory in the land, handed 
over to the workers their full wages and have paid a direct subsidy to the government 
of more than three million dollars and the nation would have gained enormously 
thereby, especially if the artisan had beem put at a truly productive work. 

In Canada previous to 1907 prices were regulated largely by agreement between 
manufacturer but after the tariff revision in 1907 following the example of the 
United States, mergers were introduced into Canada. 

One of the first was the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, Ltd., with an 


authorized capital of $7,600,000. Eighteen months later it was announced from — 
Montreal that the United States Rubber Company which had practically a monopoly 


of the rubber manufacturing in the United ‘States had secured a controlling interest 
in the Canadian company. About the same time April, 1907, a select committee of the 
House of Commons reported that a combine existed in the rubber trade in the prairie 
provinces, the object and results being to unduly enhance prices. ‘The panic of 1907 
caused a halt for a time, but commencing again in 1909 mergers followed each other 
in such quick succession that between January 1, 1909 and October 4, 1910, 135 
companies had been absorbed. Among these mergers are the Dominion Canners 
Company and the Cement merger called the Portland Cement Company. In 1910 
cement was selling for $1.05 in Duluth and $2.24 in Winnipeg. The freight charges 
from Duluth to Winnipeg were 70 cents per barrel and the duty 514 cents. Now 
$1.05 plus 70 cents plus 514 cents would be $2.263. ‘That is to say the Cement Merger 
added the full difference in freight and all duty excapt 24 cents, just enough less to 
allow them to cut under the American price. For more of this kind of statisties see 
“ Sixty Years of Protection in Canada,” by Edward Porritt, and “ Hansard,” Vol. 
LIT, No. 72, page 3452. 

Sir Thomas White stated on the floor of the House that one of the objects of the 
protective tariff was to encourage home industries. [The placing of duties on goods 
produced in Canada allows the home manufacturers to add this amount to their prices 
and he frankly admitted that in most cases this amount was added. The chief 
officials of the Customs Department have verified this, saying that there was not the 
slightest doubt but ‘that as a general rule the home producer added either the entire duty 
or almost the entire duty to his prices. (Refined sugar is an example where only about 
one quarter of the duty is added by the Canadian manufacturer but as a result of 
this he has a practical monopoly of the Canadian market. 

To show how quickly manufacturers take advantage of any increase in the tariff 
to add the extra amount to their prices one instance might be mentioned as follows: 
In 1905 the duties on white leads were considerably increased, so anxious were the 
manufacturers to levy this extra toll that they sent out telegrams to their commercial 
travellers instructing them to add this extra amount to their price lists. Mr. Henry 
Timmis, a business man in Westmount, Montreal, stated on the public platform here 
that when asking tenders for the supply of a certain machine used in his business on 
which the duty was $150, American firms tendered for its supply at $600 and 
Canadian manufacturers at $747. Mr. Timmis stated that he placed the order with 
the United States for patriotic purposes so that the duty would go into the hands of 
the Government instead of into the hands of the Canadian manufacturers. 
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NDIX No. 7 


re Tuerspay, June 17, 1919. 


_ _‘The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living met-in Committee Room 318 at 11 o’clock this morning, the 
an Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nicholson, in the Chair. 


Bok Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
_ Buler, Fielding (Hon.), McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Algoma), Reid (Mackenzie), 
- Sinclair (P.E.I.), Stevenson, and Sutherland. 


: The Chairman explained that, in accordance with the instructions of the Com- 
mittee he had engaged Mr. R. A. Pringle, K.C., to assist the Committee. This would 
~ not circumscribe in any way the right of the Committee to ask questions of the witness 
‘or pursue the inquiry along their own lines. He suggested however that Mr. Pringle 
should take the witness in hand first, and that the Committee should take note of the 
questions being asked and the answers received, and that they should proceed with 
any questions they desired to ask after Mr. Pringle had finished. 
Mr. Rem: Is Mr. Pringle permanently engaged? 


The CHAamMAN: He is the permanent counsel of the Committee, and will assist 
us as long as the inquiry lasts in getting evidence and preparing a report. 


¢ 


Mr, W. E. Paron called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. R. A. Pringle, K.C.: 
Q. What is your offisial position?—A. I am manager of the Paton Manufacturing 
Company, Sherbrooke. 
Q. Incorporated ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Dominion or provincial ?—A. Province of Quebec charter. 
Q. A very old charter. You have a capital of about $600,0002—A. Correct. 


/ Q. You have a paid-up capital of $600,000 and no bonded indebtedness?—A. None 
whatever. c 

Q. And no preferred stock ?—A. None. 

if Q. All common stock?—A. Yes. 

- 


Q. It has been suggested, and most of us recognize it as a fact, that tweeds have 
been advancing very rapidly in price of late years?—A. Correct. 

Q. Earnings also have been advancing with some rapidity with the manufacturing 
companies, with the woollen manufacturing companies throughout Canada. You take, 
for instance, your own case. Your earnings, I find, in 1912 were 3-32 per cent of 
your capital. In 1917 you apparently had got that up to 46-81 per cent of your capital, 
Is that correct?—A. I have not got the figures here, I think that is approximately 
correct. Remember, that is on a $600,000 capital. 

_ Q. All incorporated companies have their securities listed with the Stock Exchange. 
_ They give the Stock Exchange a statement showing their capital and showing their 
earnings, etc. That is correct, isn’t it?—A. I believe so. 

Q. And you furnished a statement to the Montreal Stock Exchange, and in that 
Statement you show earnings for 1917 of 46-81 per cent. Now, in 1916 you show 
earnings of 35-38 per cent, and in 1915 you show earnings of 26-15 per cent. Your 

_ Inerease in earnings has been something phenomenal, hasn’t it? You jump from 1914 
when you apparently earn 6-68 per cent up to 1917 when you earn 46-81 per cent. 
Has that got something to do with the high cost of clothing in Canada?—A. It has 
: no doubt a bearing on the high cost, 
ey ; 
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Q. It has a particularly great bearing hasn’t it? An increase of over 40 per 
cent in a period of three or four years in your profits would have some bearing, and 
a great bearing on the cost of clothing?—A. Our production increased to $1,735,000 
in 1917. I do not recollect what it was in 1912, but it was considerably less than half _ 
of that. oe 

Q. What do you manufacture? First, tweeds?—A. Tweeds, rugs, faney worsteds, 
overcoatings. Briefly, woollen and worsted suitings for men’s wear and women’s wear 
and sleeping rugs. 

Q. Can you tell us the advance in ie price of men’s wear,, tweeds for men’s 
wear and for women’s wear? What has been the advance from 1914 up to 1917, that 
being the last year that I have got your figures for?—A. Do you mean the tees 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I could not answer off-hand. 

Q. Can you tell us ‘the prices paid for ordinary tweeds, the price you were paying 
in 1914, and the price at the present date?—A. In the ordinary tweeds I should think 
the tweed at $2.35 to-day would compare roughly with the price in 1914 previous to the - 
war—l am really at a disadvantage, if I had a little more time I should have prepared 
this information for you. igs 

Q. Have you any price list with you?—A. I have n no price list with me. I would 
be making a guess at it. 

Q. Can you come at it approximately? They have Ba lic 100 per cent, would 
you think?—A. I should not think so. 

Q. 80 per cent?—A. About 80, I ‘think. 

Q. How do you contend, if you do contend, that an advance of 80 ) per cent is justi- 
fiable2—-A. Our prices are based on the cost of raw material and wages that go to make 
up a yard of clothing. 

Q. You apparently were content with a moderate return on your investment of 
6 to 8 per cent, or of ten per cent on the investment before the war, while now you : 
require a return of over 46 per cent.—A. I do not think that that is a fair way to figure 
it. The profit should be figured on the value of the production. 

Q. The greater your production the less your cost per yard——A. That is the case 
for ‘the overhead charges, but not for wool or dye stuffs or oil or materials. 

Q. That may be the case. The larger the production you have the lower you can 
get the cost for production. Your overhead costs are less, and your selling costs are 
probably less proportionately ?—A. And if the variety is less your preduction is more. 

Q. I suppose you will say that an earning of 46-81 per cent, which was the net F 
earning as shown by this statement in 1917, is a reasonable earning?—A. You can | 
figure for yourself. It is 46-81 per cent of $600,000, or one third of that figured on the 
$1,735,000 production. a 

Q. Is it not earnings on your capital? You have a capital of $600,000, and you 
are able to get a production of over a million dollars, and your earnings are earnings i‘ 
on the $600,000?—A. It is earnings on the capital and surplus. 

Q. Have you a larze surplus?—A. Doesn’t it show it on the statement there? 

Q. $644,000 seems to be the balance of credit in 1917 according to this. Have you 
a statement there?—A. I think I have. 

Q. Mr. Paton, this statement of the Paton Manufacturing Company of Sherbrooke — 
covers its affairs for the year ending on January 31st, 1917. What do you mean by a 
balance of credit on January 31, 1917? Is that your surplus? It is shown here as 
$644,955. I should not say that was a surplus?—A. That was the balance standing at 
our credit. There is a capital paid up of $600,000. 

Q. A surplus would be just the amount in excess of that?—A. It was an accumu- 
lation of bonuses extending back for fifty-two years. 

Q. Your balance of credit on January 31, 1917, according to this statement, was 
$442,050.60. You balance of credit on January 31, 1917 is also shown here as $644,- 
955.34. Is there something wrong here?—A. There are dividends to take off the latter — 
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_ Q. As $314,311.35?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. That makes 40 odd per cent, I imagine. Then you paid less business profits 
war tax, and so on, for the year ending January 31, 1915, $26,976.77. You paid as well 
qn a donation to the Sherbrooke Patriotic Fund $5,000, $1,000 to the Sherbrooke 
hospital, bad debts $704.89, altogether $33,404.61.—A. The business profit tax in 1917 
“amounted to $106,313.37. 
cen Q. $202,904.74 has been added to your credit balance in one year alone while you 
oh pital, -bad debts $704.89, altogether $33,404.61—A. The business profit tax in 1917 
amounted to $106,313.37. 
~ Q. That isn’t until the next year. You paid a dividend of four per cent and a 
bonus of two per cent, altogether six per cent. That was paid on September 6, 1916. 
On March 15, 1917, you paid a dividend of four per cent and a bonus or 24 per cent, 
declared payable on March 15, 1917. That amounts to $78,000, and you carried for- 
ward a balance out of profits of $202,904.74. So that you had on January 31, 1917, a 
balance and credit of $644,955.34, or an amount greater than your capital—A. That 
is from 1868 to 1917. 
Q. But it has been largely accumulated in the last few years, since the war.—A. 
No, I don’t think it has been entirely ‘accumulated since the war. 
. Q. $202,904.74 has been added to your credit balance in one year alone while you 
——sswere paying 8, 10, 12 and 13 per cent dividends?—A. That is because we work 21 
hours out of the 24. 
~  Q. You cannot tell what your profits are for 1918 as yet?—A. yes. 
Q. What are the profits in 1918?7—A. I am very glad you have asked that. 
Q. I see they have fallen off according to the statement you furnish?—A. Our 
fiseal year ends on January 31st. On the 31st of January, 1918, our profit was $108,332. 
f Q. You earned 17.07 per cent? Your percentage fell down in 1918?—A. Exactly. 
ae Q. On the capital stock?—A. Practically, yes. 
_ QQ. After taking out the patriotic fund and so on?—A. Yes. We haven’t any 
bonds or preferred stock to pay on. 
Q. Have you a statement for the year ending January 31, 1919?—A. T have. 
Q. Your profits seem to be going up?—A. A moment ago they went down, 
remember. 
Q. They went down in 1918 for a temporary period. But you show profits of 
$437,833.52 for 1919, for the year ending on January 31st, 1919. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What percentage would that be?—A. About 72.9 per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. So that your balance on credit on January 31st, 1919, subject to the Government 
___-war tax for the years ending 31st January, 1917, 1918 and 1919 has become $1,010,472.68 
 * Have you a statement for 1914 or 1915?—A. I have not, but I can get them. 

Q. I wish you would produce similar statements to those we have just had for the 
years 1916, 1915 and 1914. I suppose, Mr. Paton, you would still contend that 70 per 
cent is a reasonable return upon your capital?—A. I do not know any particular 
-Teason why you should come to that supposition. I think it is a very handsome return 
on the capital and the surplus, but it is not, as I suppose you would contend, such a 
big difference’ on the amount of production of the three years that we have just had 
under review as compared with the three years previous to the war. 

Q. Now you have not done badly. Take the three years previous to the war. In 
1910 you paid a dividend of six per cent, in 1911, 13 per cent, in 1912 and 1913, six 
percent. In 1914 you begin to pay six per cent plus three per cent, which amounts to 
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nine per cent, in 1915, seven plus three per cent or ten per cent in all. In 1916 you ; 


pay eight per cent plus a three per cent bonus, or eleven per cent in all. In 1917, you 


pay eight per cent plus five per cent, which makes thirteen per cent in all. Now, then, 
let us see your net earnings. There have to be lean periods?—A. We have eight years 
of lean periods when we didn’t pay a cent. é 

Q. In 1912, your net earnings were only 3-32 per cent, in 1913, they were 9-71 
per cent, in 1914 they were 6-88 per cent. Now comes the jump. In 1915, you jumped 
to 26-15 per cent. In 1916 you jumped to 35-38 per cent. In 1917 you jumped to 
46.31 per cent. In 1918, you came down to 17-07 per cent, and during the last period 
you have gone up to 72 per cent?—A. That is always on a capital of $600,000. 

Q. So that in five years you have made 197-41 per cent on a capital of $600,000? 
—A. Are you taking into account the business profits that we have paid and have to 
pay ? 

Q. This is after deducting for contributions to the patriotic fund. I think it is 
after deducting statement for the war tax and so on?—A. The only business war tax 
is for 1917. We paid for that the other day. It was over $106,000. That is continued. 

Q. Now, Mr. Paton, the class of tweed you manufacture is used largely by our 
Canadian people, by all classes of our Canadian people? Is that correct?—A. No, that 
is not correct. 

Q. Then, what particular classes of our Canadian people use your tweed?—A. 
The people who buy medium to fine tweeds and worsteds. a 

Q. Does not that pretty well take in our whole male population?—A. No, it 
doesn’t. 

Q. Why?—A. Because a very large proportion of our male population in Canada 
wear a lower class of tweed than we make, such as these made in the Colne Valley Dis- 
trict in England and in mills in Canada making a lower grade of goods than we do. 

Q. If an artisan wants to buy a Canadian tweed manufactured, we will say, in 
Sherbrooke, he would be getting a better tweed than the cheap grade tweed manufac- 
tured in the Old Country ?—A. Infinitely. 

Q. Infinitely better, but he has to pay a price which will give you people a return 
of 70 per cent on your capital. Is not that true?—A. I do not see it in that light 

xactly. 

Q. If you are getting 70 per cent, and the wholesale man another 70 per cent and 
the retailer another 70 per cent, where will we stop off at?—-A. My answer to that is like 
this. If wool were at the same price as before the war, and dye stuffs and material 
generally, and there had been no rises in wages in the meantime, I contend that with 
the increased production, the increased yardage, and the lack of variety in goods that 
we have had to make during the war, there would have been very little difference in 
the price of tweed outside of the price of wool. 

Q. You got 72 per cent on your capital. Supposing you had had a return of 10 
or 12 per cent, which would be a reasonable return on your capital, and you were to 
give the benefit of the remaining 50 or 60 per cent to the consumers in this country, 
would that not reduce the cost of the tweed to the man who has to buy it very very 
materially ?—A. Naturally. It would not reduce it 72.9 per cent, though. 

Q. No, but it might reduce it 25 to 30 per cent, which would be quite a saving 
to the man who has to clothe his children to-day?—A. If you figure the percentage 
of profit on the production at twenty-five per cent, and then, reduce prices 25 per cent, 
it would be sold at cost. 

Q. Is there not any way, Mr. Paton, to get the cost of these tweeds lessened?— 
A. Yes, there are many ways. 

Q. Tell us one way?—A. Here is one way. Here is a letter from the agent of a 
firm of clothing makers in Bradford. I was told on or about May 15 or May 20, that 
I could place an order for 30,000 pounds of stock for from 47 to 51 pence. I said that 
I would like a definite price. He said, “ We will cable over and find out.” I asked 
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and the answer came back that the stuff which was from 47 to 51 pence had risen to 58 
pence. We delayed a few days, and then we said, “ All right.” The price was high, 


~ but we thought we might take five tons at that price. On his communicating that to 


Bradford, they replied that they had sold tops at 60 pence. That was the very 
same stuff on which I wanted ‘to place an order at 47 to 51 pence. Then it had gone 
to 58 pence. I had delayed three or four days or a week, and then it said that we 
would only order 10,000 instead of 30,000 pounds. Then comes this cable saying that 


F they had sold tops at 60 pence, and were now asking 62 pence subject to confirmation 


from Bradford. The market advances daily. 

Q. And immediately upon receipt of that information you put the price up on 
tweeds?—A. Not being as nimble-witted as the distinguished counsel here, we over- 
looked that. May I'read this letter? There doesn’t seem to be anything private in 
this letter. The balance sheets have gone in.. This letter might as well. This is 
from the Secretary of the Canadian Wool Commission at Toronto. The Commis- 
sion was appointed by the present Government, and any wool we had to get we took 
it from the Wool Commission and took it when we could get it. When we took it we 
did not know what prices we would pay. The letter runs as follows:—I am in receipt 
of your favour of the 27th, May, and note that you have asked for 10,000 pounds 
at 58 pence. I regret very much to have to inform you that since I quoted that price, 
and sold a big quantity at that price, and since then an even larger quantity at 60 
pence, these prices have advanced, and they are now asking 62 pence subject to con- 
firmation from Bradford. Prices are advancing five or six pence daily there, for what 
reason I do not know. Orders for everything are piling up on Bradford to such an 
extent as was never known in the history of that place. Most factories are filled up, 
and won’t accept another order for yarns.” The bearing this has on our business is 
easily seen. I wanted to buy this stuff to keep our work people employed, because we 
know that that article could not be produced here fast enough for our machinery. 

Q. I am glad to get that information, but it is not just what I want.—A. You 
asked me to explain how we could bring down the price of tweed. This letter shows 
that we could bring down the costs of tweeds by bringing down the costs of raw 
materials. That would make a difference. 

Q. Couldn’t you do it by bringing down the cost of profits?—A. No doubt. 

'Q. How many mills are manufacturing tweeds in Canada?—A. I could not tell 
you ofthand, but I suppose from 100 to 150. 

Q. Have you all got one price for these tweeds?—A. I do not know about other 
manutacturers. 

Q. Have you an association?-—A. Not that the Paton Company belongs to. 

Q. Is there an association in connection with the tweed business in Canada ?— 
A. With regard to prices, not. to my knowledge; or not that we have anything to do 
with. 

Q. Do you fix your prices to correspond with prices of mills which are manufac- 
turing the same class or quantity of tweeds that you are manufacturing?—A. No, we 
fix the price according to the figured costs. 

( Q. According to the figured costs. And your profits? You figure the cost, and 
then figure what you should be allowed as profit?—A. We figure the cost and selling 
price at the same time. 

Q. You have what amount of protection?—A. To-day 30 per cent. I am not 
very sure, because I have not the budget relating to the abolition of the five per cent 
from Great Britain. 

Q. For the last two or three years that you have been making these reasonable 
profits we have spoken of you have had the advantage of a 30 per cent ad valorem 
duty and the advantage besides that of 74 per cent.—A. Five per cent from Great 


_ Britain. It was 73 per cent from the United States. 
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Q. Your competition comes almost entirely from Great Britain?—A. In pre-war 3 
times, yes. mo. 

Q. Consequently you had protection ee Great Britain of 35 per cent?—A, 
In pre-war times, 30 per cent. [ 

Q. In pre-war times 30 per cent, in war times 35 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. As against the United States you had 37} per cent? Now, then, during the 
war, owing to the difficulty of transportation and owing to the unsettled conditions 
in Great Britain, tweeds were not coming into Canada to the extent that they were — 
coming prior to the war, and you as manufacturers in Canada were enabled to put 
up your prices so that you could earn on your capital something like 72 per cent?— 
A. I think you have put that in a very nice way if you wish to make a point from 
your own point of view, but you would have put it the right way if you had said 
that the tariff had nothing whatever to do with it. You would be nearer the truth 
in saying that. The countries at war were not able to send goods here. : 

Q. Quite so, and there was an elimination of competition from sources which 
had given you competition before, and you as manufacturers in Canada, owing to that 
elimination of competition were enabled to put up your prices to an extent which 
would give you a return of 72 per cent on your capital. That is correct, isn’t it?—A. 
No, I do not think it is. 

Q. Why isn’t it correct?—A. I have told you earlier. 

Q. You told us that owing to war conditions in Great Britain, and owing to the 
difficulties of transportation from Great Britain, Great Britain was not in a position 
to compete with you in the way she did prior to the war, and consequently you were 
in a position to advance your prices so that you were enabled to take out of the people 
of this country profits to the extent of some 70 per cent on your capital. Is not that 
correct ?—A. I will say it isn’t, and I will say this, that owing to the goods not coming 
into the country, and owing to the fact that we had more work than we could turn 
out, we ran our plants night and day. We had a lack of variety and a larger volume 
which produced the results shown in the statements. 

Q. Will you answer me this A. I will answer any question you put to me 
if you do not put words into my mouth. * 

Q. I have no desire to put words into your mouth.—A. You have done it already 
this morning. JI am giving you full information to the best of my ahjlity. All I 
wanted was a little while to prepare my ease. I did not have half time enough to 


prepare it 

Q. No more had I. I have just come into it—A. I have not your ability. 

Q. I want to be absolutely fair—A. So do I, and I will be truthful too. 

(. I have it in my mind from what has come out here that owing to war condi- 
tions in Great Britain and Great Britain being unable to send any manufactured 
tweeds to the extent they sent them in the period prior to the war, you, as manutfac- 
turers here of tweeds that are used by our people, were enabled to get your earnings 
up to 72 per cent as against 6 per cent prior to the war?—A. One would infer, without 
knowledge, from your statement, that the company of which I am manager and all 
other companies manufacturing these goods, all cotton mills, knitting mills and so. 
on were working to supply the civilian trade of Canada alone, whereas many were ‘ 
working for the United States Government. ? ; 

Q. There is no doubt that you worked for the civilian trade and on Government 
orders as well. But you have had most substantial profits?—A. The point I want to 
elaborate is that it is not the fact of high prices that have contributed to the result. i 
so much as the fact that it is a lack of variety in the classes of goods turned out, and | 
therefore in the volume. This allowed people to purchase more in any particular line. 
Manufacturers did not know what they could produce until the variety of goods made 

was lessened, and the greater volume and comparatively smaller expenses as a result 
are reflected in the profits. 
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— Q. Do we not get back to this, if you had had British competition, you would never 

have been able to get the prices for tweeds which you are now getting?—A. I do not 

: agree, because I was asked to supply goods to the British Government, who wanted to 
buy them here because they could not get enough goods over there. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


-Q. What is the date of the letter from the Secretary of the Wool Commission ?— 
A. May 28. It was not written in his capacity as secretary but in his capacity as 
agent for James Hill & Sons, Bradford. That is for wool tops partly manufactured. 
Q. Is not wool down to five per cent less than a year ago?—A. It is the very 
reverse. 
Q. Looking at prices on the wool market, it would indicate that there is that 
- reduction—A. J can give you my experience, if it will be of any interest. J tried to 
buy wool at public auction in Boston, and I put limits that I thought would be high 
a enough. My first limit was $1.663-clean. I tried to get 200 hales, and got 20. I raised 
the limits to the broker to $1.77 clean, and he missed the wool. It was sold at public 
auction at $1.80 and $1.98 on clean. The wool is quite greasy, and we figure it on the 
clean basis. In addition we pay two cents a pound on greasy stock for storage, com- 
mission and drayage. 
: Q. How about the wool in the farmers’ hands? Have the prices mounted as well? 
: —A. I can answer that question exactly. I was offered in Montreal a week ago Satur- 
day by the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Association—I do not think I betray 
any confidence, but if I am betraying any confidence JI will have to be exonerated, 
because you asked for the information. I was asked 74 cents a pound for wool, 
and I bought all the wool at Lennoxville, Pontiae and Lachute last year at a round 
price of 733 cents, this year they’ graded the wool into different grades. Last year I 
bought everything at the round price of 734 cents. This year the price for the top 
grade was 74 cents a pound. Last year they sold them all in a lump to me, represent- 
ing the company, at 734 cents. The prices this year range from 74 cents a pound for 
the top grade to 67, 66, and one at 65 cents a pound. There were odd lots of coarse 
and rejects offering at much lower prices, 50 cents or 40 cents, I do not remember the 
exact price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What proportion of the total would be the top grades offering at 74 cents?—A. 
The bulk would be sold at 67 cents as against the all-round price of 734 cents a pound 
last year. 
Q. Then it is lower this year than last year?—A. Canadian wool was sold Jower 
_by the Canadian Co-operative Wool Association to us than last year, the difference 
being roughly that between 67 and 73% cents. 
Q. In what condition is Canadian wool sold?—A. Usually as it comes from the 
’ sheep, but graded as to quality. 
’ Ay _ Q. As to fines and coarse?—A. Yes. 
| Q. You ean buy coarse cheaper than you can buy fines?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference between the wool you buy in Boston and the wool you buy 
in England?—A. The wool I had in mind, the wool referred to in this letter, was 
_ what is called 50’s quality, whereas in Boston what I was after was the 60’s quality. 
It is ten counts finer. In Boston it was a better quality than that referred to in this 

_ letter. There seems to be a greater demand for finer qualities the world over. I think 

__ there is wool in the world but the trouble is you cannot get it transported to the 

_ manufacturers. For instance, a man may be manufacturing in Bradford, and there 

_ are 40,000 pounds of wool put up at auction. If his machinery is actually hungry 

_ for the wool, it does not alleviate the situation to let him know there is any amount 
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of wool in the primary markets of Australia, New Zealand and South America. He 
knows it but it will not keep his machinery going, his hands employed, or keep hig 
organization together. There is to-day a machinery hunger, and people have gone 
into the market, and paid whatever price they had to to get wool. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What is the percentage of Canadian wool as compared with them?—A, It 
varies entirely according to the dictates of the trade. For instance, we have often 
bought between 400,000 and 500,000 pounds of Canadian wool in a year. ¢ 

Q. How much wool do you handle in a year?—A. I could not answer that of- 
hand, but between 400,000 and 500,000 pounds, Canadian wool would be a very large 
mnount of that wool for us to handle. 

Q. The bulk of the wool is Canadian wool?—A. It depends largely on the fashions, 
During the period of the war when wool was controlled by the Canadian Wool Com- 
mission, we bought through them very largely from New Zealand and Australia, and 
one of the difficulties we had was that we could give an order for 2,000 bales of wool, 
specifying the qualities we wanted, and the wool would come back badly graded and 
one thing or another. There wasn’t even a specified invoice. You did not know what 
you would pay for it until the bill came in. There might be a revision up or down. 
In some cases we had the revision down. We have a case pending’ now where the 
revision is up. After selling the wool we have a bill which puts the price up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. The fine wool you get from Boston. What do you use it for?—A. Suitings, 
gray snitings, something like that gentleman has on there. It is quite a soft quality. 

By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What is the percentage of wool used to the total? Give us a rough percentage. 
—-A. One year you might use 100,000 pounds, and- next year not 20,000 pounds. It 
depends on what the salesmen ask you to make. ‘Since the war started I do not think 
it would run 10 per cent. 

Q. You paid 67 cents, ‘this year for the Canadian wool you used and last year 734 
cents. For the very same wool?—A. Yes for the same wool I paid the wool growers 
this year 67 cents. 

Q. The same general quality ?—A. Exactly that. 

Q. That is 64 cents, lower that you could reduce the price of your tweeds?/—A. 
You see we have to provide prices a year in advance owing ‘to the uncertainty in the 
markets. Nevertheless we have not made prices for the spring of 1920. 


By Mr. Pringle: = : . 

Q. This Committee would like, if you can give it to us, your actual costs, and also 
your actual costs including overhead of the different classes of tweed. You will be able, 
no doubt, to give us that and file with us. We want to see where the retailer comes in 
and the difference between the price that you put your output at and the price that the 
ordinary citizen like myself has to pay for this tweed when we go into a store?—A. If 
you will give me a memo of that I will furnish it. 

Q. What is your selling system? Do you sell through an agent in Montreal?— 


A. No. 
Q. Or do you sell direct to the trade?—A. We sell direct to the trade. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. To the wholesale trade?—A. Yes, and to the manufacturers and we have paid 
representatives, and there is no commission allowed at all. .They get paid a salary. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
_ Q. 1 did not know whether you had an agent in Montreal as some of the cotton 


‘companies haye?—A. We did not have a commission agent. We have a representative. 
~ We have our own offices in Montreal and Toronto. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you deal with the retail trade at all?—A. If in the retail trade you include 
: the T. Eaton Company, we do, we sell them, but we do not sell retailers at all. 
E Q. You do not sell tailors?—A. No, we sell to the distributing trade, to the cloth- 
ing manufacturers and direct to Eaton. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you as a manufacturer consider it advisable to sell direct to the retail 
trade—I mean to the tailors?—A. It is a matter that we have never given any serious 
consideration, and I would not like to answer that offhand. You have a good deal to 
do to run a woollen business, and I see a gentleman here who is an attentive listener, 
who will probably confirm what I have to say, that it is enough to run that business 
without going into the retail business. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you consider Mr. Eaton a retailer?—A. I do not. Certainly they sell to 
the consumer. 

Q. Is he a wholesaler?—A. Well, in the manufacturing department of it they are 
wholesale. 

Q. Does Eaton not retail?—A. I am not terribly well posted about the Eaton Com- 
pany’s business. What I think is with a lot of goods we sell them, that they make 
them up into garments in their own factory, just the same as if we sold to a manufac- 
turer of ladies’ suits and cloaks. I do not know whether they send out travellers at all. 

Mr. Rew: No. 


Wirness: They put them into their different departments, and bill them to the 
different departments, and they sell them to the consuming public. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you know that Eaton retails the suits which he makes from cloth right in 
his own establishment ?—A. That is my belief. 

Q. How do you expect a small retailer who has to go to the wholesaler and buy 
your goods and pay a profit there which Eaton does not pay, to compete with Eaton? 
—A.1I do not think they can do it. 

Q. I do not think they can. Are you not discriminating them against the small 
retailer ’—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would you refuse to sell a retailer if he came to you with a fairly good order 
of stuff?—A. Not if he was as big as Eaton’s. Do you mean a custom tailor on the 
street 2 
> Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. You would refuse to sell him?—A. Yes, on my own responsibilities, I would, 
i yes. Ifa proposition was put up to me like that, I would turn it down. 
: Q. You would tell him to go to the jobber ?—A. I would tell him if he wanted our 
: 


goods, he could go to somebody in the large centres who was distributing our goods in 

the wholesale way, that we did not sell to the retailers. 

ip Q. You said that you had fixed your price on the cost of production?—A. No, I 

am sorry if I was understood to say that. I said, if I remember correctly, that in 

figuring the profits shown in our statement—and which I may tell you is an honest 

-Statement— no padding in it——- 
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Mr. Prince: I hope not. 
Witness: I mean by that we had not any assistance to make this statement. — 


By Mr. Pringle: ‘2 

Q. The only rival you have now is the Dominion Textile Company. They ran 
you pretty close last year—63 per cent on their preferred.—A. I daresay if we had Lhelp 
from outside sources, and issued a couple of million bonds that our profits instead of 
being 72-9 on a small capital, it might have been 7-2 on a large capital, and if it had 
been that way we would not have had these remarks to-day, but our statement is an 
honest one and we have not been going into the issuing of bonds and stock. 

Q. Anybody that knows the Paton Manufacturing Company knows that they 
would not come before the Committee with anything but an honest statement. There 
is no question about that?—A. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Q. It is one of the oldest and best established businesses in the country?—A. We 
have never failed to pay our operators for a week, and we have failed to pay our share- 
holders as much as eight years, and we think if we conduct our business with a certain 
amount of intelligence and buy at the right time and take the risk, that our share- 
holders are entitled to average from the time they bought their stock about six or seven 
per cent from the day they went in, and taking it for fifty-two years, I do not think 
they have got over 7 per cent on an average. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. What did you pay the Canadian Co-operative Woollen Growers last year for 
the raw wool?—A. The wools were not very well graded last year down in our district? 
Q. I am speaking about the Canadian Co-operative Wool?—A. I am speaking of 
them 


The CramMaANn: He said he paid them 734 for all grades. 
Witness: That did not include the inferior grades. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. I am speaking of the long wools?—A. The Leicester Wools? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, the more coarse stuff we did not take last year, but what grades 
we took they made us the round price of 734 cents, and the wools were not properly 
graded, and that is the reason they came and asked us to buy. For the wools we paid 
that last year. We have ordered them this year, 80,000 pounds I have ordered; 60,000 
they call their low medium combing. That is the bulk of it, and I think what you 
want to get out of me is an honest opinion as to the difference in price between a year 
ago and to-day. 

Q. I was asking you what proportion of the long wools you use, or if you had been 
buying last year, and what price?—A. The combing wool? é 

Q. Yes?—A. The answer to that is 734 as against 67 this year, but as against the 
73% we paid last year, a proportion of the wool was 70 cents, but I did not buy it. Their 
average price last year was higher than their average price this year, and I put it as 
fairly as I know how. If you put 67 as against 733, you would come within a fraction 
of the difference in the price. 

Q. Did you not pay anything more than 50 cents a pound last year to the Canadian 
Wool Growers?—A. No, not last year. That may be two years ago. 

Q. I am speaking of 1918?—A. I am speaking about June a year ago when I 
bought the wool for our company both at Lennoxville and at Pontiac, and to the best of 
my knowledge we paid 733 cents. That is all round, fine and coarse. 

Q. I am speaking about the good wool?—A. Yes, and it had a large percentage of 
low medium combings, for which we are paying this year 73. If I had bought the 
highest grade this year, I would have paid 74 cents, not the highest grade this year, but 
the highest grade for last year was 733. 
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 Q. But for choice long wool, last year, can you tell the committee about what price 
you were paying not giving the average at all, because we know that a large proportion 
of the wool you bought was fine wool, but you did buy and the Canadian trade secured 
long wool, and a great many mills did not use that at all. But for the best quality 
long wool what was the price you paid last year?—A. We paid the Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Wool Growers— 
Q. Did you buy from Ontario?—A. No, we did not buy any from the wool growers 
at all from Ontario, and we paid 734 cents; that is to the best of my knowledge and 


the information I have. 


va 


: 


: 
i 
fc 
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Q. For the best grade of wool?—A. I cannot explain it any more, but I can give 
you the grades, the bulk of it was what is called low, medium combing. That was the 
bulk of it; some of it was called medium combing, and some of it was called lustre, 
as near as | can remember last year, all around, the price was 733 cents. 

Q. Will you give me the prices in the different grades?—A. I have explained 
to you they did not sell them by grades last year, but they sold them in one lump. I 
‘ean tell you this year from memory the price of the highest grade is 74 and the next 
grade 67 and the next 66 and 65, but the stuff at 66 and 65 would shrink more, and 
the clean pod would be just as dear as the 66 and 67. 

Q. I am speaking about last year’s wool; two years ago what was the price that 
was being paid for wool?—A. I do not know about any other mills. The Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers sold, I think, down to 51 per pound?—A. To Canadian 
Manufacturers? 

Q. Yes?—A. For the Province of Quebec? 

_ Q. For the whole Dominion?—A. I think if you will look into it you will find 
that there was a great deal of wool exported to the United States. I can speak posi- 
tively of the wool I bought from Mr. Arkell, representing the Canadian Wool Growers, 
I have the matter fixed in-‘my mind, and I think I got 155,000 to 165,000 pounds, we 
took that quantity from them, and if the price should have been 53 cents there is a 
rebate of about 233 cents coming to us. 

Q. Mr. Arkell can give us the information?—A. He can confirm my statement. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Can you tell us the labour and material cost in 1915 and the labour and 
material cost of your goods in 1917?—A. I haven’t the information here. It will be 
futile to attempt to do that with the number of goods we make. What I presume you 
want to get at i8 what is the cost of cloth in our mill; you would not want to know 
the percentage of wool, oil, dyes, and what was the percentage of labour? 

Q. I want to know what was the labour cost and what was the material cost with- 
out the addition of overhead cost. I want to get at the spread you had in 1914 and 
the spread you had in 1917. 


The Carman: And the selling price of the goods? 


Mr. Nessitr: No, I do not want that, I want the cost at the factory, the cost of 
your goods; your statement must always be so furnished that you know the factory 
cost of your goods without adding your overhead; when you have arrived at that then 
you have to add your overhead and your selling as well?—A. I could not tell you off- 


hand whether we have it in our books just that way, but every line of goods that we put 


on the market we figure as near as we can the cost of that line which we hope to sell 
say at $2, with a profit if we produce say $800,000 of that the profit on that line might 
be wiped out, but if you run the mills lickety-spittle for 21 hours out of 24 hours 


_ while we may figure out a loss we may yet get that profit at the end of the year. 


Q. I can appreciate that, but this statement is covering the year, I suppose, but I 
am not quite certain, that your factory statement would show it. 
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Q. Do you keep a cost system?—A. We do not keep an elaborate system. _ a 

Q. You do not segregate the cost into labour and material?—A. If you mean — 
what was the labour last year we can give that to the cent, but you want to know what _ 
the wool cost? 

Q. Your raw material?—A. Including shuttling and all other expenses? 

Q. Yes—A. I think we have it in our books. 

Q. You cannot answer that question offhand?—A. It would be futile. 

Q. You have given us the profits made on your capital?—A. I think Mr. Pringle 
has elaborated that very carefully indeed. 

Q. Will you tell me what the profit on your turnover was?—A. Fortunately I 
bgought with me, not knowing what I would be asked, the last 3 annual statements, 
1917, 1918, and 1919, which, I presume would be the period under review. And in 1918 
we made a profit of 46.81 on our capital, and which I considered profit on capital and’ 
any surplus in the business, that year we made $314,000 on a production of $1,735,342. 

Q. What was the percentage of your profits?—A. Our profits were $314,311 as I 
understand, that is without the war tax. 

Q. That is 164 net profit and taxes off $280,000; the net amount is $280,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ee: 
Q. I do not want anything to do with that deducting the war tax but the net 
profit on the turnover which was $314,000.—A. Pardon me sir, the war tax has to come 
off that. 


Mr. Stevens: And taking the war tax off it, the amount is a little over 16 per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Taking off the war tax what is it?—A. That is roughly $208,000 which, divided 
by 1,735, just to get it roughly about 12 per cent. 
Mr. Princre: About 12 per cent?—A. Is that clear? The profit is $314,311 and 


we have paid for business profits tax $106,313, and subtracting that leaves $208,000 
roughly as our profit and to make that $208,000 we had to purchase and sell $1,735,000 


worth. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Now your capital was $600,000, and you take your statement of 1917 and in 
that statement you show a liability of $600,000 of capital stock and surplus $644,955? 


—A. That is in 1917. 

Q. And adding these two together makes your working capital, does it?—A. I 
would say that is a fair way to put it, if a promoter wanted to sell the stock to-day. 

Q. $600,000 of capital stock and invested in the business $644,955, is that right /— 


A. That is fair. . 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What form is that in?—A. We have some investments. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Your investments are small?—A. Supposing we buy $100,000 of war bonds, we 
would be getting 53 per cent, and if we wanted 'to have $100,000 to buy wool with, we - 
would pay 64 per cent for the money so that we would be out one per cent. ; 
Q. That $695,000 is your accumulation ?—A. Absolutely, 
[Mr. W. E. Paton.] 
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By Mr, Davidson: 
 Q. That is your actual capital? 
Mr. Dovetas: It depends on whether he uses it; if he does not use it, it is not. 


"By Mr. Nesbitt: 
-Q. What was the capital allowed you under the business profits tax?—A. That did 
not come under my personal attention at all. That was looked after by Mr. Breadner. 
Q. They allow you your capital investment and your surplus?—A. Mr. Breadner 
~ ean answer that to a cent. What we paid for 1917 was $106,313 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Would you put ina statement showing your actual capital say for the last four 
years, that is to say the actual capital you use in your business?’—A. Give me a letter 
cof instructions, and I will try to get anything for you. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What is the percentage of increase in your wages as compared with pre-war 
times?—A. I have a statement that I brought with me which is made up from 1899 to 
‘date. It omits our weavers who are paid on piece work. We had 450 employees, and we 
have reduced that number I think to 430. I am excluding the piece workers, the 
weavers. In that time we have increased the wages in our concern $126,000. Compar- 
ing 452 employees with 4830—we have reduced them to that number, and excluding our 
piece workers, the weavers, the increase in that time has, been over $126,000 or equal 

to over 105 per cent. 


: By the Chairman: 

_Q. I would like to get from you a statement with regard to the volume of your 
business in the three years, 1917, 1918 and 1919?—A. I have it right here. For our 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1917, it was $1,735,342. 

Q. That is for the year ending January 31, 19177—A. Correct. 

Q. Now for the same period, 1918?—A. It was $976,934. There was a big falling 
oft because we did not work overtime. 

Q. Then for 1919?—A. $1,780,310. We do not know what the business profits tax 
is for 1918. I do not think there will be any, but for 1919 we estimate approximately 
at $203,000, 

Q. The percentage of profit on your turnover for the period ending January 31, 
1917, is figured out at 12 per cent, and we get the same figures for 1918?7—A. I do not 
see why not. In 1918 we have not got the business profits tax. 


a ali 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Why do you say you have no business are tax for 1918?—A. Because our 
: profits in 1918 were very much smaller. ; 
iS Q. How much were they ?—A. $108,000. 

Q. Which shows that they did not allow the 7 per cent on your capital?—A. T think 
they do. I would not say ‘that definitely. That would be in the hands of our auditors, 
but Mr. Breadner has the figures. 

Q. They must allow it on your capital?—A. I think there is no doubt about it. I 
may quote from a letter which I have here. (Reads) : ‘“The business profits war tax for 
the year ending January 31, 1917, which has been paid is $106,313.37. For ‘the year 
¥ ending January 31, 1919, we do not think there is any tax payable. The taxation does 
; not seem to be decided but if it should be on the same basis as previously we think it 
will amount in round figures to $293,000”. I have a statement showing the increase 

paid in wages. 
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Q. You should have come prepared to give us your factory costs, then we could. 
judge what the spread was between the factory cost and your selling price?—A. I Migs M 
like to call your attention to the fact that I got this notice from the Commiee on my 
desk about half-past eight on Monday morning, and it did not tell me what to bring. 

I had to take the 3 o’clock train and hustle to get here this morning. I had no idea of 
what information was to be asked. My instructions from our concern are to give any 
information I can and anything that is asked for, 

Mr. Nussrrr: I quite appreciate that, but from a public point of view it looks very ; 
bad that you should make 46 per cent on your capital. 

Q. But you should have been prepared to show what your real investment was, 
which is your capital and surplus?—A. Well, the balance sheet we submitted to the 
Government— 3 

Mr. Stevens: You run about 11 or 12 per cent. 

Mr, Prinete: On the turnover. 


Wirness: I thought I was going to be asked about rent and the price of coal 
when I came here this morning. 


The CHatrMAN: The figures show that on the turnover January 31, 1917, the 
gross profits were 12 per cent, January 31, 1918, 11 per cent on your turnover, nothing 
‘to do with your capital. Mr. Stevens is figuring January 31, 1919, on the basis of your 
profits being 


Mr. Stevens: On 13 per cent the next year,—12, 11, and 13 per cent. 

Mr. Nespirr: It could not be that. 

Mr. Princute: The turnover was smaller. 

Witness: I think you will see we have been running on a pretty even keel. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us get this clear: 'The turnover January 81, 1917, was $1,735,342, the 
net profits showed 12 per cent on the turnover. January 31, 1918, 11 per cent; 
January 31, 1919, based on your gross profits of $487,833.52, with $203,00)) off for 
War Profits Tax?—A. Estimated. 

Q. That makes 13 per cent?—A. I cannot tell you about the War Profits Tax, 
because I am not an authority, but this letter that is sent to me I would say is, with 
the information to hand, as nearly correct as any one could figure it. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What advantage is the tariff in your business?—A. Since the war it ‘ed not 
been any advantage or disadvantage, but in pre-war times and in normal} times— ~ 
do you mean what advantage is it to us in the manufacturing ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Our competition comes very, very largely from Great Britain in 
normal times, and of course before the war from France, Belgium and Germany. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Especially Germany?—A. I think we had a surtax against Germany. We 
tried to hit them on the head before the war. sf 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. You say that before the war it was an advantage, but since the war it was 
not?—A. I think it would be futile to say the tariff had cut any very great ice in 
our business when the people could not export wools from Great Britain, and we 
had other contracts besides civilian trade. 

Q. How will the surtax operate?—A. You mean giving the preference? 

Q. Yes?—A. It will operate to a certain extent, five per cent on the finished 
article is going to be a good deal more off than five per cent off our raw material — 

[Mr. W. E. Paton.] we hy 
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2 might buy a Great Britain. Supposing you are buying cloth at $3 a yard, 
and that five per cent is taken, that would be 15 cents, whereas if you are bringing 
in a pound at 62 cents, at $1.20 it would be 6 as against 15. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Did you not eonsider the fair and proper thing for the purchasing public 
‘in Canada would be to give them some advantage on your somewhat abnormal earn- 
ings during the last four or five years?—A. As well as paying the business profits 
tax? Of course that is a pretty large order, and I would like time to reflect on 
that, but speaking just offhand, with the risks you have to take, manufacturing risks 
3 in buying the raw material, the risks of bad debts, and all the other things that are- 

connected with the business, I considered that the profit we figured on our goods was 
: reasonable, but the reason that our profits got so high was because there was lack of 
t _ variety, and we turned out more goods than we ever knew we could turn out. 
E 


'. 


Q. Having earned these profits the first year, why not the second year lower the 
price of your goods, or keep the price of your goods down so that the consumer could 
get part of the benefit of that abnormal earning?—A. Don’t you think we have kept 
it on an even keel when it runs 12, 11 and 137% 

Q. Yes, but you must remember one year was very low.—A. Pardon me. On 
the production in the low year it was 11, and then 12. 

Q. It dropped?—A. It dropped for good and sufficient reasons. 

Q. We are trying to find some way to help the consumers out.—A. You have 
asked a fair question, and J. would like to be frank about it. I would rather, as a 
: manufacturer—I am not speaking for the cotton manufacturing company, because 
I have not the authority to do it—but as a manufacturer I would rather sell cheaper 
| and reduce the variety you give to the retailer. Some one made the remark. ‘ How 
, would you like to give it to the retailer?’ You give to the retailer as much as he would 
buy, three or four pieces of one pattern. He would think you were crazy if you 
} wanted to sell him fifty lengths of the one pattern. I want big quantities of one thing, 

and if we can get them, we can sell cheaper and would be willing to do so. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you can sell cheaper, even under present conditions, with 
one article or with a dozen articles? By your statement you could lower the price? 

_—A. We could certainly lower the price if we wanted to sacrifice ‘the 11, 12, and 13 
per cent on our reproduction. We could have sold at cost if we wanted to. 

Q. Do you not think it is due to the public to lower the price?—A. Well, I may 
put it this way to you; there may be other people that have handled the same business 
we have handled in Canada, that might have a loss at our prices. 

Q. You have been good manufacturers *—A. We have been a long time in it, and 
would be very foolish if we did not know anything about it. We bought our raw 
material at the right time. One year we could not. 

Q. Should not the consumer get the advantage of your buying the raw material 
at a cheap price?—A. I will answer it this way: Our mill was built; it was not built 
for the glory of God, but to make money for the shareholders, and some years we 
have been very successful in making it, and for as much as eight years at a time they 

- had to take their dividends out in prayers. 


fry By Mr. Douglas: 
an Q. Not during the war?—A. No, certainly not, and I think a man who could not 


“ make a little money during the war with all the business he could handle—there is 
something wrong with his intelligence. 


? 
% 4 By Mr. Stevens: 

# : Es Q. What year was that?—A. I think round the eighties. 

oe Q. That is ancient history?—A. Not if you are a shareholder and want to 
average your dividends. 
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~you carried forward a surplus, January 31, 1919, $365,000. Your dividend that year 
was 12 per cent, which cost $72,000, and you carry $365,000 forward. That would 
_pay five years anyway.—A. We do not deny that we have not improved our condition. 

Q. I will carry you back to January 31, 1917, and you paid $78,000 in dividends; 
that is 18 per cent, and you carried forward $202,000, enough to pay three years’ 
dividends. In two years you had a surplus carried forward to pay for eight years’ 
dividends. There are other years since the war broke out where you had a big surplus 
also. So that I do not think you answered my question at all—A. If you will com- 
pare our goods with other goods in the market, you will find they are cheap. 

Q. You cannot fix your price with the poorest manufacture in the couritry 1A. 


We do not do it. 
Q. That would not be a sound economic principle-—A. We do not do it and do 


not want to. 
Q. You are not a member of a combine nor a price-fixing institution?—A. That 


is right. 


Q. Well now, if that is the case you are perfectly free, I do not want you to concern. 


yourself about the other fellows. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What about the distributors; are they connected with any association that fixes 
prices?—A. I cannot tell you whether they are or not, except to say this that we do 
not fix any price at which our goods are to be sold. 

Q. Nor do you ask anybody else to fix prices¢#—A. Absolutely no. 


By Mr. Stevens : 
Q. The purchaser: can sell if he wishes without making a cent of profit?—A. He 
can sell at a good profit, or he can sell at a loss. I have a case in mind of aman in 


Toronto who bought a Jine of goods from us at say $4, and he got frightened and 


cleared them out at $3.50; I think it would be a very foolish thing for him to do, and — 


he could not do it very long, but when we sell our goods there is no string on them, a 
man can sell them at any price he chooses. 

Q. Now that wools are down this year are you willing to reduce the price of your 
zoods?—A. I am willing as far as I am concerned—for instance, if I bought my wools 
last year on the basis of $1.80 and if the wool has gone up in some cases to $2.20, as it 


has in some cases to $2.20, I would not be willing to sell ‘those goods on the basis of | 


Canada wool being 80. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With regard to the goods you make out of Canada wool what is your position 
~regarding that ?—A. We base our price considerably less than last year. 
Q. Have you lowered your price on that?—A. We have not made our prices for 


1920, we are waiting to see what the prices are. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The wool you are buying this year has not gone into operation yet?—A. It has 
mot been delivered yet. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There is one particular in which what you have said with regard to profits made 


during the war does not cover the question by Mr. Davis and it is this that the whole — 


Canadian people have been called upon to make very great sacrifices during the five 


years of wartime. Now, do you consider that the Canadian manufacturer in the face ot — 


“that condition has the moral right to take added profits out of these people at a ee 
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pnelt the cost of everything that a man uses or wears is abnormal and not share the 
sacrifices that the people have been called to make. Do you get ‘the point of my ques- 
\ tion 7—A. You mean that if a man has come out of a period of big losses that if he con- 
ducts his business intelligently and pays the business profits’ tax that he shall not get 
the benefit. 
iy Q. Now, if the manufacturer conducts his business on as close and profitable basis 
as he legitimately can during a period when all the people are thought to be sacrificing, 
as the Canadian people have been, during the war, instead of the Canadian manufac- 
turer or any other business man taking added profits which, in the final analysis, must 
come out of the pockets of ‘the people, is there not some obligation on the part of the 
manufacturer to cut his profits as close as they can be cut and carry on his business 
legitimately, instead of taking advantage of the four years of war to accumulate a 
‘sufficient amount of profit to cover up all the bad years previous to the war?—A. I am 
not going into any academic discussion about philanthropy or anything of this sort but 
T think a man should ask.a reasonable profit, not an unreasonable profit. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. In view of your statement to-day, and the profits you have made during the last 
two or three years are you willing to reduce your price to the consumer ?—A, I made 
the statement when I started here that we based our cost on the cost of raw materials, 
materials and wages, and we figure a fair and reasonable profit, and that will mean re 
duction if the wool goes down in price. : 

Q. You are willing to state to the Committee that you are willing to reduce your 
price?—A. I am willing to state that as far as the authority I have as manager of the 
company. What I was trying to state here is fair and honest, I have not the authority 
to dictate the policy of the Paton Manufacturing Company. 


’ By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me put just one more question; do you consider that the profits during the 
years ending January 31, 1917, 1918, 1919 were fair and reasonable profits to charge to 
the Canadian consumer on your goods, having in mind the volume of your business and 
all things connected with it?—-A. My answer to that would be yes, at the time we sold 
our goods; but I would like to add to that, as I have emphasized before, that on account 
of the reduction of the number of varieties we produced more stuff per machine than we 
thought it possible to produce, and that is one of the reasons we made more money 
than we figured 


\ 
By Mr. Euler: 


iG): Tt is not the duty of the committee to find out the opinion of the manufacturers. 
I would like to ask in regard to the last three years what is the percentage average rate 
of profit on your capital not including surplus. 


' The Cuairman: That statement has been filed. 

Mr. Evimr: Usually in a case like this they call surplus a part of the capital; and 
argue that they are entitled to make profit on the surplus. I would like to ask whether 
or not that surplus is or is not built up entirely out of profits in the first place. 


The CuairMan: J think, Mr. Euler, that has already been covered. 


Mr. Princte: The position is, he gave us the cost statement for 1917 and we have 
asked him to produce similar statements for the years 1913, 1914,.1915 and that will 
show us Just how the surplus is built up. Now, as to the other point you have men- 
tioned, we have the figures in the statement showing a profit of 26.5 per cent for 1915. 

Mr. Evter: It is simply a question as to whether that surplus is built up out of the. 


wang profits’/—A. Yes, out of the profit, we have done no stock-jobbing, and the capital was. 
mae $600,000 in 1908 and it is still the same. 
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Q. Have you had surpluses in periods of years ago, or is it built up recently rae 
A lot of it has been built up within the last three years, and we have had a few years 
with surpluses and in other years we have had losses, so that sometimes the surplus we 
had built up has disappeared. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I would just say, so as to get this on record, in view of the question asked 
by Myr. Euler, I find that your profits for the years 1913, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 


amount to 197.91 per cent or in other words you made a profit during those war years of 
$1,187,046 on your capital of $600,000. 


Mr. Stevens: It would be better to use the word earnings. 


Mr. Priyete: In other words, according to the statement-I have here, they have 
earned $1,187,046 during the war years and out of that they have paid some dividends 
and the balance is surplus, all of which is on the record. Pe 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. You have given the Committee your profits for the past few years. Would you 
say that these are fair profits in your manufacturing business?—A. I have had 29 or 
30. years’ experience in the business, and it was only when we got orders in large 
quantities with a small variety that our profits ever approached these sums. 

Q. Take your rate of profit for 1914.—A. Mr. Pringle has asked for a statement for 
the years, 1914, 1915 and 1916. y 

Q. What was the average rate of profit on your turnover before the war?—A. It is 
quite simple to answer that question. Some years we had mighty hard work to pay six 
per cent. Some years we did not pay anything. Some years, away back in the history 
of the company, perhaps on a capital of $600,000 we might make $100,000 in the year, 
but that was what we called a banner year. That was when we were working normal 
hours. But since ‘the war started to supply the demand and to comply with orders, I 
may say that instructions were given to us, and we had to grind out the stuff practically 
day and night, 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: Mr. Stevens asked a question which seemed 
to drop out of sight, how did you fix your cost of production?—A. Our system is, the 
gauge of the woollen market is the number of cards we have. Take a machine of 
a certain size, and a one-run yarn has 16 yards to the pound. We figure out how many 
machines turn out that in a day, and that is practically the basis of it so far as wages 
are concerned. 


Mr. Prince: He has promised to file a statement of the cost. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Will these statements show all your products and cost on the various products, 
and the selling prices?—A. I will have to show exactly what is wanted. If I have to 
produce everything that has been asked for to-day, it is going to be a big job. 


By Mr. Euler: ee 


Q. This company no doubt knows exactly what it costs to produce its goods. What ~- 
principle do you follow then, having ascertained the cost, in fixing the selling price’ (ae 
A. We figure on a margin of profit and fix the selling price. ‘ 

Q. But how?—A. That varies according to circumstances. 

Q. Is it according to what you can or according to the cost?—A. It varies accord- 
ing to the cost. 

Q. That is the principle?—A. That is the principle. 4 

Q. You think that 12 per cent would be a fair advance to make on the cost of pro- 
ducing your article?—A. I have already said that I have never had before the ex 
perience of getting orders in such quantity and with so little variety. ati 
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Q. You would have a basis on which to fix?—A. In round figures we ought to get at 
least a net ten per cent. 

Q. If you say ten per cent is a fair advance on cost, that is ten per cent on turn- 
over, that must make a very high rate on the capital?—A. It depends on what you eall 
capital. If we have the surplus, we do not have to borrow money to run our business. 


By Mr. Devlin: : 
Q. At the time the war broke out, had you very much stock on hand?—A. Speaking 
from memory I should say a moderate amount. 
Q. Enough to meet the usual demand?—A. That is the idea, yes. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 p.m. 
Myr. Francis G. DANIELS called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are the General Manager of the Dominion Textile Company?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Of what mills are the Dominion Textile Company composed?—A. You mean 
what branches? _ 

Q. Yes?—A. We have branches at Kingston, Hochelaga, Montreal, St. Anne’s, 
The Colonial Bleachery, The Merchants, the Mount Royal, Montmorency and the, 
Magog Cotton and Print. 

Q. You were organized I understand in 1905?—A. Yes. 

Q. As the Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and you have a capital stock 
authorized now of $7,500,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have outstanding some $5,000,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had a preferred issue of $2,500,000 of which you have outstanding 
$1,940,600 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have the bonded indebtedness of the different companies which you 
control?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now what was this capital shins composed of, this common stock, was it stock 
subscribed or was cash paid for it? A. At the time the company was organized there 
was a half a million dollars in preferred stock issued. 

Q. That was subscribed for?—A. Yes, by the people who organized the company, 
for which $500,000 cash was paid. $500,000 was paid for the stock for the $5,000,000 
common that was issued. 

_ Q. So that the common stock which was issued amounting to $5,000,000 really 


_ cost the amount of the preferred stock, or $500,000?—A. No, there was $5,500,000 


common and the preferred issue was for $1,000,000. 

Q. As I understand it for $500,000 you took over the stock of these different 
companies which you took over subject to the bonded indebtedness of the different 
companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what do you say that $5, 000, 000 represented, that is what I want to get at, 
whether that $5,000,000 represented actual cash or whether it simply represents the 
_ $500,000 which the original incorporators of this company subscribed for in the way 
of preferred stock, and then they, with that $500,000 took over all the stock of these 
companies?—A. No. They issued $500,000 preferred stock for which they paid 
$500,000; they also paid $500,000 for $5,000,000 of common stock. 

Q. I think that will probably bring the correct position, that is to say besides the 
stocks and bonds which were given in exchange for the capital stock of these four com- 
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panies the sum of $500,000 preferred stock was taken at par and after that they further 
subscribed and put in an additional $500,000, and they took $5,000,000 common stock 


for it?—A. They subscribed $500,000 for $500,000 of common, and also the same ae 


amount for preferred; there was preferred stock issued in part payment of the com- 
panies that were taken over. 
Q. How much was issued ?—A. All told $1,940,000. , 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Preferred stock?—A. Preferred stock, yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Now to get it down as quickly as we ean; the $5,000,000 common stock does not 
represent $5,000,000 paid?—A. At that time it represented $500,000 of actual money 
put in. 

Q. That is what I want to get. Then the $5,000,000 of common stock at the time 
this company was formed simply represented $500,000 of actual money put in?—A. I 
would not say that. 

Q. But you did say that?—A. That is what they bought it for, but behind that— 

Q. All right, I am not going back into ancient history. I want to get what this 
company paid for $5,000,000 common stock, and I understand from you that they 
purchased it for $500,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. So then, their capital investment in this company would be in the first place 
$500,000 which they paid for $5,000,000 common stock, then they have taken it subject 
to certain bonded indebtedness ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are the bonds of the Dominion Cotton Mills Company amounting to 
$758,5002—A. That is the textile bonds as issued against the common stock of the 
Dominion Cotton Company—the old outstanding from the cotton company. 

Q. Then the merchants cotton company, there was a bond issue of $1,162,000 ?— 
A. Which was issued in the same manner. 

Q. And the Montmorenecy Cotton Mills Company, there was an issue which was 
called series © of $1,000,000, and of the Colonial Bleaching and Printing Company, 
series D, $450,000, making a total bonded indebtedness of $3,370,500. Now then what 
was actually paid for the preferred stock? You have the issue of preferred of $2,500,- 
000 but there is outstanding $1,940,600, is that cash?—-A. The statement that you have 
before you shows how the balance of that preferred stock was issued: $500,000 was in 
money put into the company, and the remaining $1,440,000 was given to the common 
shareholders of the companies which were purchased. Now, permit me to correct your 
previous remarks; the common stock of the Dominion Textile Company was only 
issued after the buyers had made their arrangements to purchase the stock and we 
made these agreements to give them payment by accepting responsibility for 
the underlying bonds, and were to pay them for the common stock in the 
proportions of 50 for Dominion Cotton, 85 for Merchants Cotton, 120 for Mont- 
morency, and 166 and two-thirds for Colonial. After that had been acquired the 
new proprietors issued the common stock of the Dominion Textile Company. Now 
these companies were bought largely on their earning capacity at the time of the 
purchase, not on their physical value. And while they only put in $500,000 in capital 
which was considered, I presume at the time, as ample there was a much greater value 
behind the common stock at the time. 

Q. I am not going to discuss with you what value is in the common stock, but 
what I want to arrive at is the actual money the Dominion Textile Company, Limited, 
has in these plants, and, as I stated, to start with, there was this preferred stock $1,940,- 


600 that was given to the companies that you were purchasing?—A. Yes, with the — : 


exception of $500,000. 
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- Q. With the exception of $500, 000, then the $5,000,000 of common stock which 


_ you acquired, and which makes the Sari of this company, you really obtained for the 


: issue of another $500,000 ?—A. A subscription of $500,000. 


Q. A subscription of $500,000, so that insofar as this company is concerned, 
$500,000 represents the actual cash in common stock and then you have preferred 
stock, which you say you operated with in purchasing which is equivalent to cash; 
instead of paying cash you paid them with preferred stock, and you acquired this 
stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all I want to know in regard to that. Have you your annual report 
for 1919?—A. Yes (document produced). 

Q. Now your sales for 1919, or for the year previous, amounted to $23,666,215.56 
compared with $16,850,278.78 in the previous year; an increase of $6,815,937.78. Now 
your net earnings, including interest on investment amounted to $3,434,752.58 ?— 
A. That is, of course, not net. That is gross: Out of these earnings— 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What year?—A. The year ending 31st March, 1919. 


y, By Mr. Pringle: . 


Q. Out of those earnings, you have paid interest on Dominion Textile Bonds, on 
D.D.C.M. bonds, interest on Montmorency bonds and the Mount Royal Mills, dividends 
proferred stock, $135, 842. I suppose that is 7 per cent on the outstanding preferred 
stock ?—A. Wea. 

Q. You have paid $400,000 on the $5,000,000 of common stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which as you say represents $500,000 in cash?—A. As you remarked before, 
that was ancient history. 

Q. And you earned on that last year $400,000. You put away a reserve for War 
Income Tax Pension Fund and replacements $1,100,000, and you took over a balance 
to credit of $3,349,083.06?—A. That is the Eocuninlated profits you are quoting as 
carried over. 

Q. Yes, there was a balance at credit March 31st, 1918, of two million odd, and 
then there were your earnings in this year $3,334,752.58, making $5,623,947, out of 
which you made those payments I have referred to, and you are able to carry a balance 
to credit of $3,349,063. The first year they had a balance of $2,189,194.98. What 
have your earnings been on the common stock, take it at the $5,000,000, during the 
year ending 34st March, 1919. Can you give us that? What per cent did you earn? 
—A. About 31 per cent. 

Q. Is that before or after deducting taxes?—A. No, that is before it. 

Q. Before you make your deduction for war and income tax, Pensions Fund and 
replacements ?—A. Yes, 

_ Q. That is your gross?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know what the per cent of your net earnings would be?—A. It was 


_ the difference between the carry over—$#1,400,000 on a common dividend paid one 


million six. 

Q. The Gdeed paid was $400,0002—A. I have added that. We carry forward 
to the credit of profit and loss about a million two, so that we pay about $400,000. 

Q. So that after paying the common dividend, 8 per cent, you could carry forward 
one million two hundred thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is after providing for war and income tax, and so on, your earnings 
have been going up?—A. They were very large last year. 

Q. How were they in 1918? Have you the annual statement in 1918? T would 
like the statement put in—A. Here it is. 

Q.-I see the profits for the year ending 31st March, 1918, were $1,873.371.41, and 


you paid a dividend, I should say, of 7 7 per cent on the common stock of $350,000: 
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you paid your dividend on preferred stock, and bond interest, ete., and carried over — 
a surplus?—A. Yes. : 

Q. You had a surplus at credit ‘March 31st, 1917, of $1,544,166.91, and the prt 
for the year were $1,873,371.51. I should say that inoce run about 11 per cent. I 
see you have got on the margin 11 per cent. Have you figured that out on your com- 
mon stock?—A. No, that 11 per cent, I presume, is on the turnover. 3 

Q. You earned on your common stock $5,000, 000—over 20 per cent?—A. About 21 
Perucente 

Q. A million dollars would be 20 per cent. For 1918 you earned about 291 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the year 1917 phi. No. The information I got in the wire 
yesterday at 11 o’clock did not call for ‘it. 

Q. I think you had better file your statement if the Committee so desire it for 
1918-14-15-16-17, so that we will know just exactly what your earnings were before | 
the war period and during the war period. I understood there were exceptional circum- 
stances in 1919 which eertitad you to earn the 31 per cent?—A. Yes. 

(. Explain that to the Committee? I took that from a newspaper item I saw in 
regard to the large returns——A. I may add, we bring forward $3,349,000 that there 
are two years more profits back to be deducted from that, we could not find out what 
our taxes would be last year and so we were not able to enter them in our statement. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is not this $1,100,000 marked here as “ reserve” really the income tax, pension 
fund and replacements; is not that provision for the anticipated war tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the item over here of $3,349,083.06 on the balance sheet is after the . 
ceduction of that sum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your 31 per cent that you speak of was figured after making this pro- 
vision of $1,100,000 for the war tax. What are your gross earnings there, it is not 
shown here, probably it ts in the balance sheet; this statement does not show the 
gross earnings at all, and therefore it does not give us an opportunity of finding out 
what the amount would be which will make a very great difference to the conclusions 
this committee will arrive at on this subject?—A. That is the gross earnings from 
the trading account after all charges of manufacturing have been deducted up to but 
not including the bond interest. 

Q. Why do you call that your net earnings?—A. That is perhaps an error in. 
wording it that way, but that is the wording that has been used year after year. The 
statement as you see it audited by T. S. Ross & Son, who are not going to let any- 
thing by that is not correct. 

Q. I am not saying that it is not proper, but it is not clear to any person look- 
ing into the matter; it may be perfectly all right—A. You wanted some explanation 
with regard to the size of the earnings, Mr. Pringle. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Yes.—A. Well, as we advised the Finance Department on eer Bistaiole, 
we carried over 13,000,000 pounds of raw cotton, taken into inventory at 22 cents. 
The cotton business, unfortunately, for the past few years, has been day to day gamb- 
ling; I have a chart here showing the range of the future market from which it appears 
from the 23rd of May last year the January option, which sold on that day at 22-36 
cents per pound went up to 36-35 cents per pound by the 3rd of September or a sheer 
advance of 14 cents a pound. With 13,900,000 pounds of raw cotton on hand at 22 
cents we would naturally take the profit on that margin on the way up. * 

Q. Let me ask you this: on the 31st of March, 1918, the Dominion Textile Mes 
Company found themselves the happy possessors of 13,900,000 pounds of cotton taken i ane 
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future market advanced to 36.35, 

Q. Now tell me this in estimating your sale price did you consider only the cost of 
the cotton to you or did you consider the replacement value?7—A. We naturally con- 
sidered the replacement value; if we did not take that we were certainly going to take 
the loss when we had cotton taken in at the top of the market as is bound to happen 
at some time. 

Q. I am not going to argue with you as to the proper method, we have heard a great 
deal of discussion on that point, but you consider that the replacement value is the 
proper method?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. If you found yourself on the 31st March, 1918, with 13,900,000 pounds of cotton 
and you could not replace that cotton at the time at less than 36.35 and you were dis- 
posing of your goods you would fix the price at which you would sell, and the cost of the 
product, on the basis of 36.35?—A. Yes, or at whatever the market price was on the 
date of the sale. 

Q. And that is the only reason why you made, I might say, this abnormal profit on 
1919, because you had on ‘hand this large supply of cotton?—A. That is one of the 
reasons, that represented a profit of approximately one and a half to one and three- 
quarters, it is difficult at this stage to say what it was. 

Q. Do you think it was altogether fair to the consumers of this country when 
your raw material cost you 22 cents a pound that you should fix a price in the selling 
of the manufactured product to them on the basis of cotton at 36-35, or whatever the 
market price was at the time—A. Well, reverse the position, had that cotton gone 
down ? 

Q. I am not asking you about reversing the position, I am asking you if you 
consider it fair that the man who had to purchase that cotton had to pay 14 cents 
a pound more than the raw cotton cost you?—A. That is not the way to put it at all. 

Q. Why isn’t it?—A. Because supposing we started out a new plant with no 
cotton on hand whatever, we would have to pay 36-35. On the other hand supposing 
we had started out on the 31st March, 1918, with 13,900,000 pounds of cotton at 36.35 
and it went down to 22 would you pay us that price for it? 

Q. You manufactured the article in that instance at a time when the market was 
falling’—A. We have to follow a falling market the same as on a rising market. 

Q. Your theory is, I am not arguing it with you, that the proper basis to fix your 


_ selling price is the replacement basis?—A. Absolutely, 


Q. You consider that is the proper method?—A. Absolutely. And the same way 
on the 1st of April this year when prices had slumped although we had approximately 
$10,000,000 worth of orders on our books we made a new list and put every order in 
our books down to the new price. 

Q. Was that because you were under contract to do so?—A. No. 

Q. The moment you were under contract to deliver goods to a certain man at 
‘certain prices, you had to follow your contract?—A. Yes, and if we had a contract 
with a man to sell him at*10. cents we had the power to force him to take it at that 
price; but instead of that the company gave it to him, as we did, at 8 cents. 


- 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact you had no clause in your agreement whereby you were 


forced to take care of the market?—-A. None whatever. 


Q. There are such contracts made, but as a matter of fact you did, willingly take 


care of your customers in accordance with the market prices?—A. Yes, we reduced 


‘ 

2 
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our list and put all the orders on the new basis. \ 
Q. Were all these orders at 10 cents such that the purchasers were bound to take 
them?—A. Yes, they were firm contracts in every case. Now, cotton manufacturing 
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is an absolute gamble with a market like this; we had a January option of 32-36, 
cents a pound, on the 23rd of May it was 36.35 and at one time on the 24th of January 
it was at 21 cents. y 


By Mr. Stevens: ‘ 

Q. You took this 13,000,000 that you bought at 22 cents and you had that asa 
carryover in March, 1918?7—A. March 31st, 1918, at the close of the year. 4 

Q. And it advancec up till what period’—A. It had a steady advance from the 
drd of January, it started on the 3rd of January. 

Q. When did it reach the peak?—A. It went up 2 cents and down 2 cents and 
by the third of September it had reached 36.35, 

Q. And then it started to drop again?—A. It was very irregular, it jumped up \ 
and down 6 and 7 cents a pound. i a 

Q. When were the goods sold that you made out of this 13,000,000 pounds of 
cotton that you got at 22 cents?—A. That 13,900,000 pounds of cotton represented 
almost 6 months of output. 

Q. That would be September, you put it out in September, and you put't out 
during the summer time from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you got for the goods largely a price based upon a price of 36-35?2—A. 
Well now, the price was actually larger than that, but that is just the January option. 
As a matter of fact we actually paid 41 cents for some cotton during that period 
toward replacing it, it was going upon at the end of the year we had some cotton on 
hand that cost 41. ; 

Q. How much did you have on hand, approximately 1,000,000 pounds?—A. Oh, — 
yes. - 

Q. Did you have two millions or three millions of pounds.—A. Oh yes, we prob- 
ably had ten millions purchased during the year that cost us 38 or 41. 

Q. Well then, as a matter of fact your explanation of your abnormal profit being 
due to the profit on that 13,000,000 pounds does not really hold water ?—A. Why? 

Q. Because you were purchasing your cotton during the year at 36, 38 and 41? 
—A. That was for subsequent work. 


Mr. Nespitt: It holds water to over the extent of one million dollars, according 
to his statement. 4 ; 


i 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You figured that on account of having that amount of cotton on hand at the 
beginning of the year, it represented a profit to you of $1,500,0007—A. Yes, on the 
business. i 


By Mr. Stevens: i j 


Q. When you make up your balance sheet at the end of the year do you value the 
stock at the market price, at the time, or at what you paid for it?—A. Usually the 
market price at the time of closing. 3 
_ Q. Why do you say “usually”, have you not.some principle, do you not always d 
it?—A. Not always, a very large amount of the success of the company depends upon 
the judgment of the men buying cotton and at times we have felt that with a lot of 
cotton on hand we were in for a drop and we have tried to approximate that in taking 
our inventory. Then we would take the raw cotton on hand at the cost of ‘the market 
on the 31st of March. 


-; 


By Mr. Douglas: i 

Q. If you take the value at what it will be on that date, so far as some companies 

are concerned, you would have ‘to make an adjusting entry in your books to show either 
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entered on’your books at that value and you fihd when taking stock that you have still 
a million and value it at 38 how are you going to adjust that? You must have an entry 
“40 adjust it.—A. No, if the cotton cost was approximately 38 cents at the close of ‘the 


period. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. I would like to ask one or two questions. How long ahead do you look for the 
market ?—A. It depends—you mean the goods or the raw cotton market ? 

Q. The cotton market ?—A. At certain times in the year, after the 25th of Septem- 
ber you try to guage your market for the next six or eight months and in the normal 
year, during the pre-war periods that was quite feasible, but during the war everything 
has gone by the Board, speculation has taken such a hold of things that it is absolutely 
impossible, it is changing from day to day with a heavy market. 

Q. Well then as I understand you to say that ordinarily speaking you look at the 
market for six months ahead you were in possession of 13,900,000 of raw cotton and 
being in possession of that quantity, rightly, or wrongly you were able to increase the 
price of your goods, having them on hand, to a much higher figure than you would if 
you had not the same quantity of goods?—A, As a matter of fact during the months of 
April and May I did not and I do not think anybody else looked for anything like the 
tremendous increase in the price of cotton and that was brought about by the excep- 
tionally bad weather in the cotton belts during the months of May and June. 

_Q. Then you did not except to have to pay so much for your raw material?—A. No. 
Q. Therefore not having expected to pay so much you were not justified in looking 
for such an advance in the price of raw material when you fixed your price at the begin- 
ning of the war?—A. We sold our goods strictly according to the ruling price of the 
market when we sold them. 

_ Q. With the exception of this 13,900,000 pounds.—A. That was a question of judg- 
ment, whether we bought or replaced them at the time, or used that cotton we had on 
hand. ” 
Q. But the fact remains that the consumer was foreed to pay higher prices on 
account of you having these surplus goods?—A. Not at all, he would not have had to 
pay any higher or any other price whether we had the cotton on hand or not. The fact 
that we had it, was our good fortune. On the other hand supposing we had taken the 
stand that the market was ‘too high and for various reasons had not bought raw cotton 
when it was on the way up we would have lost. é 

Q. And the other fellows, you are making money buying at the price of an easy 
market, and you would have made money at the prices that you would have to pay for 
your raw material?—A. But supposing we did not have that raw cotton on hand. 

Q. You would not have made so much profit I grant you?—A. No, but on the other 
_ hand it was our judgment to have a quantity of cotton on hand on the 31st of March. 
Suppose on the other hand that judgment had been bad and cotton had gone down to 32 
_ cents and we were selling goods at the basis of 32 cents and we thought it was too high 
and preferred to wait till the market set and then it went up to 37 cents. 

— — —-Q. I am not questioning your judgment. I have no doubt you have excellent 
judgment in business.—A. It does not always work out. 

Q. I am simply eliciting from you the bald fact that you were enabled to make an 
unusual profit, having a surplus stock on hand?—A, Yes. 

‘Q. And to take thereby advantage of the scarcity of the article on the market ?—A. 
No, we are not taking advantage of it at all. We sold our goods on the ruling market. 


¥ 
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Q. Did you vary from month to month the price of your goods?—A. To the manu- 
facturing trade, yes, and to the jobbing trade also. 

Q. If you fix a price of 36.85 for cotton, that was only for a temporary period 2—A, 
I did not indicate that thirteen million was sold on the 36.35, but if you will notice 
the chart is made out showing the high and low of the month. 

Q. Take the ee April, 32; May, 26.30; June, 25.19; July, 25. pane you have 
a jump in August to 35; then you Tae a fiet in cotton 24.49, and then 36.35, and that 
evidently stayed a ae or two?—A. That does not represent any question of a day or 
two. That chart shows the movement high and low for a month. 

Q. You may have had a series of days of high and a series of days of low iA, You 
may have forty days out of the two months period of the high or low. 

Q. September, 30.50; October, 33 and 27.30, and November, 29.50 and down to 
25.30; December 30, 30.45. I do not see how you work that out—A. In January it 
elosed at 21. 

Q. Would you change your scale of prices from month to month as the variation in 


Q. You do?—-A. Yes. In the manufacturing trade the business is based on a 
day-to-day quotation. 

Q. I thought you arr anged your prices with the wholesale trade for months ahead? 
-—A. No. 

Q. That is not done?—A. No, we would take an order from a shirt-maker or a 
manufacturer in February we will say, which is his usual time for placing his orders, 
deliver his samples in March, deliver sample pieces for him to make his shirts ‘to go to 
his customers with in July, and we will deliver the order from Octoher onward. 


Q. Do you fix the price ?—A. 'The price is fixed then. 
\ 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. When ?—A. When the order is taken in February, 


Ry Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What was cotton worth on March 31st, 1919, when you made up this year’s 
statement ?—A. 24.75 was the May option. 

Q. You'entered the year with a surplus of cotton of nearly 14,000,000 pounds which 
cost you 22 cents; it closed the year with cotton at 24. You took stock of cotton at 
the end of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you figure the profits on your cotton from month to month, or from what 
period did you figure it?—A. As we sold, we sold on the daily quotation. That might 
be four or five cents a pound more than the future month, because that only represents 
like the grain, an option. You buy a thousand bales for January delivery, and you can 
buy that in July, and you may contract with a jobber at the time you bought that July 
order to ship a thousand bales at a premium on the cost of buying and delivering it at 
your plant. To-day that runs anywhere from four ‘to six thousand points or four tu 
six cents more. Sometimes when we sell our goods and have not got the cotton on hand, 
we will buy a future option and convert that into cotton when it is possible, but in 
basing our price we will base it on the quotation we get at four or five cents a pound on 
the January option on that date, but we must clinch the contract then to buy the future. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You take no chances?—A. We cannot afford to take chances. 
Q. You do not actually take any chances?—A. We do in this respect: We may have 
a quotation to-day of two hundred points on January to land cotton at our works. The 
crop during the present year was not a particularly good one, and I would rather wait 
for the new crop to come in. I may make a mistake and it may cost me four hnndred 
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points. Now, one cent a point on the total cotton we use in a year represents 7 per cent 
on our common stock. In other words if I carried over six months’ sales on futures that 
vf thought I was going to have left, at two cents a pound, and it cost me four cents a 
pound, I would be out 7 per cent on the common stock for a year. 

— Q. Gan you give me figures of what you sold your goods at from month to month 
or did you fix them by monthly periods or weekly periods or what?—A. Daily periods. 

Q. Have you got quotations there?—A. No, I have not, except that list. 

~ Q. Last year’s’—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give me what you sold for in the month say of June?—A. Do you 
mean the volume? 

Q. No, the quotation. The price you sold at; I suppose there is a great variety.— 
A. We are making over three thousand lines of cloth. 

Q. All varying?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does the great bulk of your output consist of ?—A. Grays primarily, but 
we have in this country practically every line of gray cotton that the trade or manu- 
facturing industry use either in England or the States. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You go by numbers ?—A. By grades and construction. 


ii By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Have you got any one article you make more on than anything else, that forms 
a large portion of the output ?—A. I can give you for instance a line that is used largely 
" in the States. It is a bleached cloth, and we sell quite large quantities of it to the shirt- 
4 makers. On the 18th February our price for that was 172 cents. Our list was with- 
‘ drawn. I am not sure just when but from that time until the 9th September we carried 
a day to day list. 

Q. Would the month vary very much?—A. I cannot answer ‘that; it would be up 
and down. 

Q. Give me what you sold in May.—A. I cannot give you that. 

Q. In June—A. No. We issued no printed list between the 18th February and 
the 9th September; the market was so erratic that is was useless. 

Q. You sold on a daily list?—A. On a daily list which we made out daily, as in- 
quiries came in for the goods. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. How did the Board in Washington fix the price in the United States?—A. Well, 
I just happened to ‘take this line. This is a cloth that is sold largely in the United 
States. On the 18th February our price was 172. On the 9th September it had 
reached its maximum of 218. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What was it in October ?—A. In October it was probably about the same. 
‘ Q. In November ?—A. I am not quite sure. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
-Q. How would that price compare with the American price?—A. The American 
price for the gray cloth had reached 203 for the same cloth before thé Government fixed 
the price at 153. : 

Q. Your price would compare with the Government price of 154, or rather your 
price would be 21 as against the American price fixed by the Government of 153?—A. 
This is bleached and fine. I have only the American Government’s grey price. 

Q. What was your grey price?—A. That cloth is not sold in the grey in Canada. 
The grey price would be about 194 cents. 
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Q. So that there would not be very much difference—about four cents?—A. There 


is just a little difference in the construction of those two. It is the same weight but — 


theirs is 60.60 and ours is 60.64. That represents the number of threads each way in A 


the cloth. 
By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You cannot give me a quotation of some standard article there from February 
to December ?—A. Unfortunately we did not have a list. 

Q. Can you give me from September on?—A. No. 

Q. Can you get them?—A. No. 

Q. Cannot you supply us with a list?—A. No. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because the pr ices were made simply from day to day. 

Q. But you have your invoices?—A. An inquiry came in in the middle of July, 
or an invoice going out, would not represent anything, because it may have represented 
goods sold 18 months before that. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Your method of selling is not from day to day; as a matter of fact in dealing 
with large jobbing houses in this country they receive a supply for over six inonths 
ahead and to fix that basis you must give them a price of some kind?—A. On the 18th 
of February we put that list out and the entire jobbing trade was canvassed, the list 
was in Toronto, and the market was advancing, and they bought then and placed their 
orders for quantities as they needed, and they repeated, and repeated on the date of 
the list. 

Q. How long had you to fill those orders taken in February?—A. The orders taken 
in February were for delivery in June, July and August and the others to be filled in| 
December or January. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. But they were sold on the February figures for delivery in June, July and 
August ?—A. Yes. 

@. What I am trying to get ‘at, and I confess it is rather dificult, is that you say 
that you figured the profit of those 14,000,000 pounds of raw cotton that went up enor- 
mously in price, but what I can’t get is an idea of how you fixed your price for the 


goods based on that?—A. I, have tried to explain, but the trouble is that we did not — 


have any day to day list from which to get that data, for instance that list would cover 
one range of goods and another would cover another range. 

Q. Can you show anywhere in the balance sheet or in the statement, what you 
carried to your books of this profit on 13,900,000?—A. No, because it all goes into the 
cotton account. 

Q. Haven’t you any better expense account than this which shows that the profits 
are $1,300,000, but it does not show how that is made up?—A. We have the trading 
account or manufacturing account. 

@. But you admit that a simple statement ae net earnings as so much is not 
a very complete statement. We do not care what you pay out on bond interest but 
what we do want to know is what your gross earnings are?—A. You cannot show the 
gross earnings in any other way. 

(. Surely you can?—A. In what way? 

Q. In the manufacturing, costs, insurance, taxes, and so forth?—A. That is the 
manufacturing account. 

Q. I do not care what you call it, but certainly you would expect to have your 
accounts kept so that in some way they would show that?—A. We have the manufac- 
turing account. 
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Mr. Stevens: I think we ought to have that, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to 
size this up intelligently. I want to impress upon the committee this fact. I do not want 
to do anything wrong to the manufacturer, but there is a great deal of criticism and I 
want to get at the bottom of this question. I want to show that you have nothing here 
‘whatever in the profit and loss account that is of any value to the committee, there is 
net earnings, $3,434,000; the balance of the statement is what is carried forward, and 
on the other side the interest on bonds, ete.; that is of very little value to the committee. 


By the Chairman => 
Q. I think what Mr. Stevens wants is the manufacturing account?—A. The 
manufacturing or trading account. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You have a revenue and expenditure account in connection with that?— 
A. That is the revenue and the expenditure account, and there is the manufacturing 
account if that is what you want that only covers the items of cost of manufacturing. 

Q. I am going to ask that the Secretary be requested to ask the company to 
produce that information, I do not suppose you have it with you?—A. I have a copy 
of the 1919 trading account (document produced). 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Might I, whilst Mr. Pringle is looking over that account, ask you this question: 
you figured out your profits on the price at 36.257—A. Some of them. 

Q. Did you figure up the general profit for the year on that figure?—A. No. 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

Q. Did you figure up the difference between 22 and 36 cents?—A. Part of that 
22 cent cotton may have been sold on the basis of 25, part at 28, and part on 32 and so 
on. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. And part on 22?—A. Well, " jumped immediately after we bought. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Did you not fix your price at 367—A. No, we followed the market from day to 
day. 
: Q. If what you had credited on the basis of 36 cents the goods you had bought at 
22 cents it would mean about $1,700,000 profit, have you divided that profit up in any 
other way, 


The Cuamman: He said it represented a profit of $1,500,000.—A. Approximately 
I should say it represented a profit of that amount. 

Q. And you took advantage of that?—A. Certainly, that forms part of the $3,434,- 
000 gross. 
_ _ Q. It forms part of it?—A. And the profit we were able to make on our raw cotton 

is included in that $3,484.000. Another item in connection with the abnormal profits 

of last year is that one entire mill, a duck mill, was running day and night during 
the entire year on American Government work at American Government prices. 

Q. Presumably that was profitable?—A. Rather. 

Mr. Stevens: (after examining statement) This is the very statement that I 
wanted and a perfectly proper statement. Now this is a statement that shows as the 
net balance the figures shown on your annual report of $3,434,752.58, and now in your 
charges—first let me call your attention to this revenue 
_ Q. In your revenue, sale of goods, margins of waste and so on amount to about 
$24,000 000. Then you have here an item $2,807,000 on the revenue side of your 
account designated as stock, raw cotton That is cotton in stock?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In your inventory /—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that valued at?—A. The market value at the close of the mate 31st 
March. 

Q. That is what?—A. 243 cents up and down, depending on grades and staples. if 

Q. Then you have here “Reserve for rodewelae $631,0002—-A. Yes, that is for — 
depreciation. 

Q. That is added to the other charges shown in your public statement. You write 
off $648,000 ?—A. It is part of the manufacturing plant. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Did you, not charge a percentage for depreciation and arrive at it in that way? 
—A, Yes. 

Q. What percentage?—A. Five per cent on machinery and 3% on plant. 

Q. Is that not rather a heavy depreciation charge?—A. No, it does not cover it by 
half. Up to 1914 a spindle cost $3.27, and the price to renew that is $8 a spindle. 
The result is that we cannot put in half the number of spindles that we should throw 
out, and we have not been able to do any replacement work of any kind since 1914, on 
carding and preparation. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is the value of your land, buildings and machinery ?—A. You have it 
there. 

Q. No, this does not show it. This mixes goodwill with it, which is very vague. 
The $12,402,625 is for land, machinery, buildings and good will?—A. The replacement 
value is something in the neighbourhood of $14,000,000. 

Q. What do you say you wrote off?—A. 5 per cent on machinery and 32 on plant. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That write-off would make you put the life of a machine at 20 years?—A. Yes. 
J am in error in saying 5 per cent on machinery; it is 6 per cent on machinery. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What you have here in this statement is that you have written off 5 per cent 
for land, buildings, machinery and good will?—A. No. Our statement shows the 
deduction for depreciation because we have been unable to renew or put in any re- 
newals for some years. Our machinery is all British machinery, and we are unable to 
get it, but our actual values on our books are considerably more than that. In other 
words, that statement represents the value less depreciation. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You deduct the depreciation each year?—A. Yes, we have deducted it from the 
value of the plant and building. 


By Mr. Stevenss 

Q. Do you show it in this statement ?—A. It is shown as renewal. 

Q. You have renewals $631,000, and you have another item here, repairs $894,000. 
That is an enormous amount for repairs. That is over 10 per cent of ‘the value of your 
machinery and plant?—A. That is the steady wear and tear and daily maintenance of 
plant and buildings. That only refers to breakages. It does not refer to any renewals. 
of worn out machinery. ie 

Q. What I am trying to point out is that you have made very elaborate provision 
for depreciation and renewals in your manufacturing account, so that this item of 
$3,434,000 is actually your net revenue so far as the business is concerned?—A. No, we 
have not made any elaborate arrangements. We have that up with the Finance Depart- 
ment now, the question of altering the basis for depreciation. The depreciation, or *~ 
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as we have called it renewals, should go into your manufacturing account. In Great 
Britain, it has got to be provided for before dividends, $631,000 really was not enough 
— last year. / 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. When you replace an old machine with a new one, how do you charge it up?—A. 
We charge it against renewal or depreciation account. 
Q. You charge it against depreciation account ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact you charge renewals to expense account?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And you allow at the end of each year, you say, 6 per cent on machinery which 
frankly I think very low in your business, and you carry that to renewal account ?— 
| A. Six per cent would be reasonable if the machinery account was written up to this 
_‘ — yeplacement price, but whereas it is standing on our books as costing in 1914 about 
: $3.27 a spindle, it would cost you now to replace $8 a spindle, which does not begin 
to let us out. 


By Mr, Pringle: 
i Q. How-many spindles have you?—A. Slightly over 450,000. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


hy Q. In your repair account what do you include? If you break a spindle and mend 
or fix it, is that not included in that account?—A. A spindle, or a break in the leg of a 
machine, or anything of that nature is put in there. That is part of the repair account. 

Q. Having that in mina, the $631,000, which includes the 6 per cent on machinery, 
is a fairly generous provision?—A. Not at all, that has nothing whatever to do with 
the wearing out of the machinery. We have to keep repairing it,because we cannot get 
new machinery. We have had to make parts in Canada in our own machine shops that 
ordinarily we would have bought in England. 

Q. You charge that against your repair account?—A, Yes. 

Q. That is what I am trying to tell you?—A. That is only Pais up old 
machines. 

Q. Very good, but at the same time you are including in the repair account what 
ordinarily would go into 'the renewal account?—A. Not at all. 

Q. It is a generous provision?—A. You cannot put that into renewal account at all. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


_ Q. If you repaired a machine every year, it would still be worn out in 18 years, and 
would then have to be replaced entirely ?—A. Absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 
: Q. What amount of cotton did you carry over last year, January 31, 1919. 

Mr. Princie: He gives it in that statement, raw cotton $1,807,000. 

A. If I may be permitted to complete that other question. ‘There is another item 
in connection with the statement that helps to apparently increase the earnings on the 
common, which is the fact that approximately 25 per cent or 22 per cent of the pro- 
duction of the Company was produced in a leased mill not covered by any capital 

_ + charge—simply the rental account. If you added the value of that plant to the capital 
f \ ‘and surplus work, it brings the whole to a very much lower percentage. 


Mr. Stevens: About eight million six hundred thousand pounds. 


| 
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By the Chairman: 


OOP: Was the cotton put in stock at 21?—A. No, 243 and some variation up and 
down. 
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Q. That was January 31, 19197—A. Yes, less the cotton reserve which we have 
and which has been carried since 1911 or 1912. That same reserve was applied in 1918 
and deducted from the value of the cotton on hand in 1918. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Where do you show that reserve in the statement?—A. It is deducted from the ‘ 
value of our raw cotton. 


By Mr. Douglas: a 


Q. How many pounds did that amount to?—A. It is a lump sum. 
Q. Is it very great?-—A. It is a good sized sum. It has been there eight years. 


By Mr. Stevens? 


Q. It does not show in the statement ?—A. Annually we deducted it from the value ~ 
of the raw cotton on hand. 

Q. It does not show on your books?#—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the reserve for stablizing your business?—A. Stablizing raw cotton and mak- 
ing provision for unfortunate deals where our judgment has gone wrong. 

(. You sell to the wholesaler in February for delivery in July and August?! 
Last February you sold for delivery in July, August and September. How did you 
base your prices on a rising market in cases of that kind.—A. If we sold for instance 
in February and the future market we will say was 25 cents, we got.a quotation from 
the jobber to deliver us cotton at our works for next September shipment. As a 
matter of fact we are getting those quotations from day to day. 

Q. You take no chances whatever then. When you get an order for a certain 
quantity of cotton, you immediately buy cotton to replace it?—A. Or protect our- 
selves by buying futures. 

Q. You base your price in February to the wholesale trade on what you consider 
the future might be when you deliver those goods. You have to estimate that?—A. No, 
we base that on the date we make our estimate. 

Q. In February ?—A. Yes. 

(). And you protect your wholesale customers on that first initial order only; any 
renewals they have to take at the market.—A. Yes, it may be that the list may be 
held ‘for some time. 

Q. Not more than two weeks, is it?—A. Well, yes, in some cases if a market is 
fairly stable it will be left on. 

Q. If it is not stable it will not be left a minute.—A. No; until every customer 
has had an opportunity of going over the list of his requirements and placing his 
orders. Every man gets a chance at that price, whether the market a week after it 
is put up has advanced three or four cents or not. You see we cannot get round— 
our travellers cannot get round their trade, not under two to three weeks. 

Q. Suppose you made a price on cotton at 174 as early as February for delivery 
in July and August. Your wholesale man starts the traveller out and sells on that 
basis, and the retailer purchases on that basis.—A. Yes. 

(. Suppose the price goes down, do you protect the wholesaler?—A. No. 

Q. And the wholesaler does not protect the retailer?—A. No. 

Q. And it is a straight sale right through?—A. Yes, in this respect: On a rising | 
market we always have to deliver the goods. On a falling market Mr. Wholesaler 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred says, “ Well, trade is pretty bad, you had better 
hold it for a couple of months,” and we usually hold it for a while. 

Q. Do you make a guarantee you will absolutely deliver everything you sell/—A. 
We have delivered every pound on any order we took, although in some cases us late 
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Q. You did that out of the goodness of your heart.—A. No, it was a contract 
that we lived up to. We were unable to get out for reasons that were beyond our 
control, 

Q. It was your fault?—A. Yes. We were eighteen months to almost two years 
in some cases behind on deliveries, but what I want to point out is that one of the 


_ yisks of the business is that the jobber or manufacturer when the market goes against 


him very frequently will ask the cotton manufacturer to hold delivery and that meaus 
that he is not going to take it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Will you take a sheet of paper and see if you can get me exactly what your 
profits were for the year ending March 31, 1919. You have got earnings, including 
interest on investment $3,484,753.58. Out of that you pay the Dominion Textile bonds 
$193,230. Total that up to that point. Leave out the $400,000—A. Leave out the 
common ? 

Q. Yes. That makes $774,864.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then deduct that from your $3,434,752.58 and you have your profits 
$2,659,888.08. It is only fair to deduct the $1,100,000 provision for war and income 
tax that leaves you a net profit of $1,559,888.08 on a capital stock which you state 
costs this company $500,000, or on a capital stock as shown in the statement $5,000,000, 
or a little over 31 per cent, so that you hada profit during the year ending March 31, 
1919, which cost this company $500,000, you had a profit of $1,559,888.08. After 
making ample provision for war and income tax, pension fund and replacements, and 
considering the depreciation and every allowance that you think should be taken into 
consideration in connection with your manufactory ?—A. That is the result. On the 
other hand, is it not 

Q. Can you tell me what has become of the $4,500,000 of stock for which no money 
was paid? What has become of that? Has that gone into the hands of the gentlemen 
composing this board, and have they now been able to sell that stock on the market, 
because I see the market price of it the other day was 119. Have they been able to 
put that $4,500,000 of stocks, which did not cost one cent in cash, on the market, and 
sell it to the public at 119?—A. I think you are wrong. It was not a question of not 
costing one cent in cash. They put in in the first place $500,000. 

Q. I am leaving that out?—A. Why ? 

Q. There is $4,500,000; your capital stock is $5,000,000 and you say that capital 
stock cost in cash $500,000?—A. Yes, but what about the profits from the profitable 
purchase of that plant? 

Q. We are now dealing with absolute facts; the fact is ‘datit this $5,000,000 of stock 
cost the men connected with the Dominion Maxtile Company $500,000 and they have 
made this year on that $500,000 over $1,559,888?—A. After fourteen years of work in 
accumulated profits. 

Q. I do not care whether it is 14 or 20 years, but for this year ending the 31st of 
March, 1919, they have made $1,559,889.08, and they have sold their stock at the peak 


_ of the market, $4,500,000 at 119, and they have got for that stock, which has been got 


out of the public of this country some $5,000,000.—A. Intalking about profits that is 
not a fair way to take it, but take it on their invested capital in the concern. 
Q. I am taking it as it is; you had ‘to tell us, no doubt, because it is here on record 


that that $5,000,000 of stock really cost the incorporators of this company $500,000 in 


cash. As for the rest they issued preferred stock which they sold, or which they handed 
over, and they got this stock, which costs them only $500,000 in cash and they have 
issued $5,000,000 of common stock to these, which cost them $500,000, and they ‘have 
made a eat on that during thé year expiring on the 31st of March, 1919 of $1,559,- 
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888.08, and they have sold stock at the top of the market, at 119, and they have got th 
for that $4,500,000 of stock which cost them in money the amount I have named. 
A. To go back to the outbreak of the war the Finance Department- we thought, were © 
fully convinced that our stock showed dollar for dollar; in any case they agreed that 
$75 a share in 1914 was a fair value for that stock. 
Q. I see it sold at 70$?—A. It sold at 874 before that. 
Q. It sold at $86.58 which was the high point. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It might be well to ask the Finance Department to revise its valuation 2—A, 


We have asked ‘them. s 
Mr. Stevens: We might ask them to revise it in another direction. 


By Mr, Pringle: 

Q. As far as I am concerned I find nothing that is of any value to us, to any great 
extent. We have got the facts that a very large profit was being made by this 
company and we ought to have a statement of the manufacturing cost for 1919. I 
think it is absolutely impossible for us to go into the three thousand different grades of _ 
material that they manufacture, but we ought to get a general statement and show the 
percentage of profit they have been getting from the publie and the price at which*they 
have been selling to the public over and above the manufacturing cost. 

Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask at this point a question, it would not be a very 
difficult question to answer, we touched on it before, but rather slid away from it. 
Mr. Daniels said, if I remember aright, that in making or recording a profit on this 
raw cotton, 14,000,000 pounds he was justified in doing that owing to the uncertainties 
of the cotton market, on account of the fact that.he might make a loss at some future 
time, that is correct is it?-—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, we discovered that Mr. Daniels has ‘tucked away in his assets some- 
where a reserve stock of cotton which he also told us is there for the purpose of pro- 
viding for a rainy day in case anything in the way of a bad slump in the market should | 
come, causing loss; that is the reason that stock is there?—A. Not a stock of cotton, 
it is a reserve account. : 

Q. Which does not appear in your statement. It does not appear in any of your 
statements and it adds that amount to your assets, that is true is it not?—A. Yes, 
that has been going on for years. : 

Q. Do not argue; I am quite willing to give you any reasonable leeway to meet the ‘ 
vicissitudes of trade but why should such a company as Mr. Daniels is appearing for 1 

é 


claim the full right to take advantage of the vicissitudes of the market in making this — 
profit out of 14,000,000 pounds of cotton, when all the time, he has a reserve account 
to meet exactly that situation?—A. What about that lean market that occurred on 
October. 4 
Q. In addition to that your goods, we discovered, are practically all, I presume a 
very very large percentage at least, are sold upon a system of sale whereby you 
run very little risk at all; that it is a contract sale. It is true occasionally a con- 
tract may be thrown back on your hands, but that only occurs occasionally, and 
generally speaking, you sell on a system by which you are amply protected—A. We 
are not fully protected all the time, we cannot be. 
Q. In following the advance you did not want to be protected in the way of a 
Government bond, that the profit in this case was $1,500,000 on a $500,000 actual 
investment.—A. We were last year in a particularly fortunate position; at the present 
time we are not in the fortunate position that we were in in 1917. We do not make ~ 
the price of raw cotton. 
Q. I quite appreciate that. Now, let me ask you this question? Have you on 
your books recorded this $5,000,000 as paid up?—A. Yes. 
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good will. et ‘ 
Q. Then in your statement as I was pointing out to you just now you were 
: giving me an explanation of your depreciation. Your statement shows land, building, 
machines, and good will $12,400,000. Then you deduct from that $4,500,000 for good 
will representing this common stock that is not paid——aA. Well, part of it will be 
located in another form; 43 million does not stand on our books as good will. 

Q. It may not stand on your books, but that is what it really is.—A. Now, there 
were alterations there that we effected and we cannot tell you just what the amount 

of good will on our books is, but it is not to that extent. 
.. ~ Q. What portion of this $12,000,000 is machinery and land?—A. I can tell you 
what the replacement value is. 
~ Q. I do not want that; I want the actual value.—A. Permit me to say that the 
replacement value in 1914 was approximately $14,000,000. 
- Q. That is made up of what of the original cost plus the additional cost of 
jmprovements?—A. That was the actual appraisal made in 1914. 

Q. Who appraised it?—A. The Canadian Appraisal Company. 

Q. Was it made for the purpose of this transaction?—A. No. 

Q. For the purpose of your own information?—A. For our own information made 
at that time. We have never added a dollar to capital expenditure since the company 
was organized in 1905. Year by year we have been improving and increasing the 
plant, and the value of it got far beyond what was showing on our books. We con- 

_ sidered it advisable to have an appraisal made, which was done. 

Q. What are the other textile companies doing business beside the Dominion ?— 
A. There are the Montreal Cotton, Canadian Cottons, Hamilton Cotton and Empire 
Cotton. 

Q. Have you any competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever meet and discuss prices?—A. No. 

Q. Never?—A. No, there is no company that I know of that is under any obliga- 
tion to any other company as regards prices. 


i 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The fact remains that there is not one-eighth of a cent difference in certain 
lines of goods?—A. What, for instance? 

Q. In the special line of grey cotton there is not one-sixteenth of a cent of differ- 
ence?—A. J do not know anything about that. Many of these lines are strictly our 
own, and whether anybody else is making them, I am not familiar with. But so far 
as any agreement on price is concerned, there is absolutely none. 

Q. You consider you have competition in your particular line of goods in Canada? 
—A. In a great many lines, yes. In regard to prints, we have not. 


By Mr. Pringle: _ 4 
‘ Q. What protection have you got?—A. On prints, 25 per cent from Great Britain. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What from the States ?—A. 324, I believe. Against that we have a 73 duty on 
fe raw cotton. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What have you got on other lines?—A. Grey cottons, Great Britain 15 per 
cent; whites, 74 per cent; prints, 25 per cent. We have a duty of 74 per cent on raw 
: cotton, and that exchange in favour of the buyer in Great Britain. We have a net 
protection on grey cottons of approximately 9 per cent. 
a fMr F. G: Daniels.) 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you make the material out of which the ordinary overall is made?—A. Do © 
you mean the printed overall ? a 

Q. The blue jeans as they are called?—A. That is the Canadian cotton goods, 
they are raw stock buyers. 

Q. You do not make them?—A. We make an overall with a printed stripe, an 
indigo print stripe. 

What was the price of that manufacture in 1914, your selling price?—A. About 
18 cents, I should say from memory. 

Q. Is that accurate?—A. About 18 rents is approximately correct. 

Q. What do you get for it this season, 1919?—A. I do not remember, about 31 or - 
32 cents just now, I think. 


By Mr. Pringle: / 
Q. What is that called?—A. The 250 drill. 


By Mr, Stevens: 


Q. It was 18 cents. in 1914, that was in the spring of 1914, before the war?—A. 
No, that autumn. 
Q. Well, what was it in the spring?—A. It would be about two cents less. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is that 36-inch or 37-inch?—A. ‘Thirty-inch. 

Q. It is now 32 cents?—A. Thirty-two cents. 

Q. I find that the War Industries Board in the United States fixed the price for 
the 30-inch at 21 cents; that is the 30-inch, 285?—A. No, 250. 

Q. Does that 30-inch, 250, correspond with what you are charging 31 cents for?-— 
A. We have to dye with indigo and print and finish it. 

Q. How did you find the prices of the War Industries Board in the United States 
compare with your own prices!/—A. They were approximately the same up to that 
time. The American manufacturers have been selling at a higher price. 

Q. And the War Industries Board lowered the prices, and you say that these 
prices were approximately the same as yours?—A. Yes. During last year British 
prices hwere at all times ‘very much higher than any price we offered to put up. They 
sold their grey cloths for approximately 15 per cent more than we charged in Canada 
for the same cloth printed and finished. The difference between that 250 of 1914 repre- 
sents a difference on the 18 cent basis of 72 cents for our cotton and ‘no duty, $13.60 
indigo a pound as against to-day approximately 36 cents a pound for the raw cotton. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You do not pay 36 cents for very much of your raw cotton?—A. Yes, we ag 

Q. When, this last year?—A. Yes. : 

Q. But during the years previous to that?—A. I am speaking of 1918 as com- 
pared with the present quotation of 32 cents. 

Q. You mean that for that cloth you sold at 32 cents, the raw cotton cost you 36 
cents. Did the raw cotton that went into it cost you 36 cents?—A. No, I am not dis- 
cussing the cost; it is the value of cotton at the time the price was made. Indigo is 
costing 85 cents a pound. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You made the statement that the replacement ‘value of your plant in 1914 was 
$14,000,000. It seems to me that that is about four times as great as any amount of, 
money that we have on record as having gone into the business ?—A. Oh, no. 

[Mr. F. G. Daniels.] 
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APPENDIX No.7 
‘My. Sevens: There.are the bonds. 

- Wirness: There are about $7,400,000 of bonds. 

Mr. Prinete: Bonds and stock, $14,323,000. 

Witness: You must allow for improvement gnd accumulations during fourteen 


years. For years and years we held the dividend down to five per cent and put all 
accumulations in each year jnto the jplant account. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The difference between the cash that has gone into that business and the 
replacement value of the plant represents the profits you put back into the business ?-— 
A. Not entirely. When the companies were bought in the autumn of 1904 they were 
bought on a very low figure. The physical value was far greater than that represented 
in the price at which the shareholders sold out. The companies had not been paying 
a dividend, in some cases for five or six years, and they were practically sold on their 


earnings. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You think that the men who were shrewd enough to buy these properties at 
less than their value ought to be entitled to this four and a half millions?—A. As a 
matter of fact, the majority of the men that bought them did not know the first thing 
about cotton manufacturing, and I think at the time they seemed to me to be taking 
a long shot. 

Q. They come out pretty well?—(No answer.) 

Q. Regarding that mysterious reserve, would you give us the figures?—A. Do 

- you think that is necessary ? 

Q. I think it is. If you will give us some very good reason why you should not, 
all right, but I do not see any reason. Where is that reserve?—A. It is deducted from 
the raw cotton carried in the inventory. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think it is wise it should be done. If you stop and think for a moment you 
will realize that, in your own interests as well as in the interests of the committee it 
should be done, otherwise there will be a statement go out through the press, without 
question that there is something held back, that the Dominion Textile has something 
up its sleeve. A. I do not wish—I have not any objection to telling the truth, but I 
have an objection to having it spread broadcast through the country. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Why do you object to that? I see no reason why you should object to it? 


By the Chairman: 

; Q. If you will tell us any good reason we will be satisfied?—A. We have con- 
sidered it advisable to carry it. If you had the difficulties we have had to contend 
with in the way of prices you will realize that it is a good proposition to have a little 
something. 

Mr. Rem: A little what? What is this you are speaking of? 
Mr. Prrvete: A little reserve. 


By Mr. Reitl: 

Q. But what is the reserve?—A. In 1911-12 and 1913, we were in a very fortunate 
position with regard to raw cotton; in 1914 particularly at the outbreak of the war 
we had taken a stand on the raw cotton market. We figured it was entirely too high. 
We were not selling our goods, and we hedged this against the raw cotton market. 

. [Mr F. G. Daniels.] 
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We hedged at that time and sold at that time as a protection at 13 and 133 cents, whi 
we afterwards took in at 6%. Now then those profits of that nature were put into a 
reserve account. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Better tell us the amount of that account and end it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That profit you put into a reserve account was accumulated as a result of 
speculation in cotton?—A. It was accumulated as the result of a protection against 
a falling market. 

Q. I understand why it has accumulated, but if I caught your statement coxteviie 
just a moment ago the amount of the reserve, or to put it in another way the amount - 
of cash you put into cotton and held in reserve, was accumulated through speculation 
in cotton—practically speculating?—A. Practically all cotton buying is speculation 
in one form or another. 

Q. I want to differentiate between something you would make out of the AGH 
facture of cotton and something you secured as a result of speculating on the cotton 
market ? 4 


Mr. Stevens: It was a profit on his cotton deal. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I imagine all cotton manufacturers have got to avail themselves of the market, 
to protect themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. The thing is down to this: you have got a reserve. You do not want to tell 
us what it is for reasons.which we do not understand. Why do you not let us know 
what that reserve is?—A. I have not any objection to feline this committee, but I 
have an objection 

Q. Why should you have any objection to the public a ee you have this 
reserve? We have got your profits, we have got your other statement before us, why 
not tell us candidly what you have tucked away as a reserve as ag ainst any loss on the 
cotton ?—(No answer.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it because you do not want to have the cotton market known that you have 
that reserve, or what the quantity of your reserve is?—A. Not the cotton market. 
That had nothing to do with it. In the first place when we put it to one side, going 
back to an old story, when I came to the company in 1909 I wanted certain expendi- 
ture. J wanted to be allowed to make certain expenditure. They told me I could 
spend all I made over the dividends, but they would not allow me to spend anything 
ahead of the game. When we made our reserve there was a constant clamour, and in 
every good year there was a constant clamour for an increase in dividends. Had we 
shown these reserves, I imagine we would have had to have inereased—I do not think 
there is any question about it—we would have had to have increased our dividend this 
year. We considered it was in the best interests of the company to conserve that 
money:because just as we had made it we were just as liable to lose it. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. It is from your shareholders and not the public you want to keep the infor- 
mation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You told us it was shown on your inventory ?—A. No, deducted from it. 
Q. You say it is deducted from your inventory?—A. Yes. 
Q. How could you deduct it from your inventory if it is not shown? 
fhir. If. G. Daniels.] x 
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They show their inventory at so much, and it should be greater 


Mr. Princie: 

than that. { 
Mr. Rew; Then it is not deducted. 

_-‘Mr. Princre: It is not shown. It just comes down to this: Why should we beat 

about the bush? If you gentlemen as members of this committee desire this informa- 

tion from Mr. Daniels all you have to do is to say so, and Mr. Daniels will have to 

comply. ; 

Mr. STEVENS: We say so, and I move—— 

Witness: All I ask is that it would not be made public. 


Se a 


By the-Chawman: 

Q. This is a public inquiry?—A. All right, go to it. It is a million dollars. That 
did not come from last year. It has been there for years. 

Mr. Davipson: It came from the operation in cotton. 


Mr. Prinetze: It is a wise provision. They have a million dollars there, and if 
they go on the market again they may lose it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You say that for the year ending January 31, 1918, your total turnover was 
- $16,850,278.78 and your profits $1,873,374.41?—A. I do not remember the figures. 
; Q. Or a gross profit of 11-11 on your turnover?—A. Yes. 
Q. You say on January 31, 1919, your sales went up to $23,666,216.66, and your 
profits $3,434,752.58, or 14:5 per cent on your turnover?—A. Yes, approximately. 
aa Q. Mr. Priugie asked you with regard to your profits January 31, 1919. After 
' making provision for the war tax and all other charges properly chargeable against 
_your total surplus it left you a net revenue of $1,559,888.08 or 6-6 per cent on your 
. turrover. You had a profit which might all have been distributed to your stockholders 
without impairment of your assets in any way of 6-6 per cent on the total business 
you did in that year ?—A. 6 per cent on the turnover. 
Q. 6-6 per cent on the turnover of $23,666,216.66 ? 
A. Yes. 
~ Q. That is your net profit?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that correct ?—A. I have not figured it but I presume that is approximately 
what willbe. 


Witness discharged. 


, 


. _ Mr. Paton recalled. May I read this, this is in connection with what I was asked 
this morning, I have the information that was asked for this morning, and with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read it so that it will go into the record.’ 
" 
Orrawa, June 17, 1919. 
G. B. Nicuotson, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman, Cost of Living Committee, 
: House of Commons, Ottawa. 


5 Sir,—Referring to the evidence that I gave before the Commission IT was asked 
in regard to capital employed in our business and I now beg to report that the 31st 
of January, 1916, our capital stock was................ .-$ 600,000 00 


Surplus was. . Roe. See rs Rete ete i ceniric ‘oxi 442,050.60 


Capital CC... o retyise ny, 0421050,,60 


[Mik G:-Danieis.] 
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On 31st January, 1917 


Qur capital stock* was. oo ee a eee ee UO LOD 

Surplus was... 00.0 ve) od He Oe eee a per 

Capital -employedi:ie 20) hd, BEREAN He RS Bes esi 4 Ee pyres 
On 31st January, 1918 

Our capital stock was. i028. (es ig eee ee OOO NO Oma 

Surplus was. 07.00 Ge A ee eee eel 

@apital employed: 2) 62 e214 ee ee ee oe eter Oe 
On 31st January, 1919 ; 

Our capital stock was, {p65 estes eee ee eae TOC) 

Surplus: was eo. eos ok ay ree eae acter gemma Tet 

C@apitgl ‘employeds). 7. Gea a) eal Ee re 


The above figures taken from our financial statements must be classed as capital 
and is so recognized under the Business Profits War Tax Act, 1916, section 7 subsec- 
tion 4 which reads as follows: < 


“For the purposes of this Act the actual unimpaired reserve, rest or 
accumulated profits of an incorporated company shall be included as part of 
its capital.” 

I beg respectfully to submit that in my opinion the profits that we have made 
should be figured as a percentage on our production and in a percentage on the actual 


capital employed, which, in our case, is the capital stock plus our surplus as men- 
tioned herein, and not in a percentage on our capital stock only. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) W. E. PATON, 


; Manager, Paton Manufacturing Co., 
of Sherbrooke. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Part of your surplus is invested, according to your statement, and you get the 
return on the investment?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is not invested in the manufacture of your product, it is put out in war 
bonds and other securities; it is quite true you give the credit for it, but you get the 
revenue for it?—A. Yes. 


Mr. D. N. PanaBakeER, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Where do you carry on your business?—-A. I represent the firm of R. Forbes 
and Company, Limited, Hespeler. 

Q. Are you an incorporated company?—A. Yes, closed corporation. 

Q. We do not find you listed on the stock exchange?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you under an Ontario charter?—A. No, Dominion. “ 

Q. Have you your annual statement?—A. No, I have not, I may say if you will 
allow me that I brought what I consider concrete information that probably the 
Committee will appreciate. 

[Mr. W: E. Paton:] i i 
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—_ Q. You were asked to bring your annual statement, were you not?—A. Not that 
Tam aware of. 

Q. The Secretary of the Committee was instructed to ask you to do so?—A. I did 
not see anything about that in the notice. 

ay Q. Will you read the summons that you received?—A. What I have brought here, 

Mr. Chairman, is just some concrete instances of standard lines of goods we make, 
the cost prices, selling prices and the profits. 

Q. During what years?—A. TI have shown the last two years in one statement. 

I have only shown our present lists in the other statement; the other is a comparative 
statement of the cost prices, selling prices and profits. 

Q. Now then, according to the statement taken on June 16, 1919, worsted coating 

12-13 ounce?—-A. 12 and 13 ounces. 

Q. Then you give “ yarns, our spinning,” “ imported yarns, 
cost,” “Jabour and. overhead,” “ total,” and “sell” ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the labour and overhead and the material cost amounts to $3.61?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. That is $3.61 per yard?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now the 14-15 worsted coating you give the same information, getting your 
total cost at $4.—A. Yes. 
Q. And your selling price for 12-13 is $4.25, giving 17 per cent profit, and for the 
14-16 it is $4.75, giving you 18 per cent profit?—A. Yes. 
Q. In that cost do you take into consideration depreciation in your overhead ?— 
_ A. That is all in the overhead, yes. 
Q. Now on the 712, I suppose that is the number of the goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. 13-14 ounce worsted serge that costs you $3.71 and you sold at $4.25 giving you 
a profit of 143 per cent?A. Yes. 
Q. And on your number 717, 15-15 ounce the cost to you was $4.34 and you sold 
at $4.75 giving you a profit of 10 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. And on the 718, 17-18 ounce the total cost was $4.75 and your selling price 
| $5.00 and your profit 6 per cent.—A. Yes. 

Q. Arid you state here “ We have cheaper lines of cloth containing cotton selling 
at prices ranging from $2.35 per yard to $3.90 per yard” what are your profits on 
those lines?—A. They are approximately the same. 

Q. You made a mistake, you should have been in the cotton business?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also say “The five standard lines above specifically shown are made 
exclusively of yarns spun from pure Australian wools”?—A. We do not want the 
impression to go abroad that we are making them out of feathers and furs such as 
Was mentioned in the papers the other day. I have another statement. 

Q. Can you vouch for the correctness of that statement now produced and put 

in?—A. I would like to explain in regard to that, that it is perfectly straight, and I 
will vouch for its correctness. But our position in regard to the manufacture of these 
goods is this: we, up to the present and in pre-war years were able to buy the yarns to 
produce these goods at less money than we could spin the yarn for in Canada, hence 

_we had not the equipment to make the yarns for these goods, we always depended 
upon England to supply a large proportion of yarns in the pre-war years, in fact during 
a part of the war years we have continued to secure quite a proportion of the yarns 
for these lines, and these are the prices at which we sold our net season’s production; 
these are our estimated costs based on the average, that is to say 50-50 per cent cost 
of our own spun yarn. Now the position is this that the British production of yarns 
has been going up against us, the market is constantly going up, and we are in this 
position that unless we can make more than half of our own yarns we are not going 

&. >to show this percentage of profit on the turnover, and there is every indication that we 

will not be able to produce that percentage. 

Q. These figures are estimates which have been prepared?—A. T hey are estimates, 
and the goods are sold on these figures, actually sold. 


” “average,” “ material 
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By Mr. Douglas: x ' 


Q. They may not be delivered, but they are sold?—A. This is the present (ee 
business, we have just balanced the book on these prices. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you anything to show on what you delivered last year’s business ‘—A, 
These prices are a little lower than last year. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Last year’s would be more interesting to us because they would be actual?—A. 
Not necessarily. 
Q. The year is closed and you know exactly what the results of your own business 
were? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the yarns on hand to manufacture?—A. No, we have not a very’ 
large proportion. 

Q. Then if the price drops, you make a profit?—A. Certainly, there is that ele- 
_ ment in it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What business do you do?—A. Between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 during the 
war. 

Q. How many people do you employ?—A. Between 700 and 800. 

Q. What protection have you on these goods?—A. We have about 30 per cent 
against England. 

Q. You have not that if the 5 per cent is off?—A. Yes. 

Q. You still have 30 per cent?—A. Yes, that is as I understand the Budget. 

Q. Does your production go largely to the manufacture of ready-made clothing in 
Canada?—A. You mean the cloth we produce? 

Q. Yes?—A. I cannot give you very exact figures in that respect ; a large propor- 
tion does. You will observe that the total value of the cloth in clothes does not-exceed 
$17.50. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. How do they make suits for $21 a suit?--A. These are fine sictated goods. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. For this cloth you would probably pay $50 or $60 a suit?—A. I will show you 
a sample of our goods. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Do your dyes hold out compared with the imported goods?—A. Yes, if you 
want to go into technicalities, they do. 
Q. It is always said that you have not succeeded in perfecting dyeing so well as 
they have in other countries. Is that all wool?—A. It is absolutely all Australian wool. 


By Mr. Pringle: ; ' 


Q. And you sell that for $5 a yard ar Yes. 

Q. How many yards to the suit pes Three and a half, or three and a quarter in 
some cases. ; 

Q. That would be $17.502—A. That is a line of cloth that we have only recently 
been making. This (showing sample) is $2.75 a yard. 

Q. What would a suit of that cost?—A. Multiply $2.75 by three and a half. 

(Mr. D. N. Pannabaker.] 
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bs * By ae Stevens: 
: Q. Who handles your gocds?—A. All the wholesale firms. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Are these the best class of goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. How would they compare with the ordinary English goods? Do you claim that 
they are equal to them?—A. I do. 
. Q. Sometimes better ?—A. I may say that more than one wholesale man has told 


\ 
‘ 
. 
. 
: 


ws within the last six weeks that we are $1.50 less than they are in the English market. 
: By Mr. Douglas: 

; Q. Where do you do your merchandizing?—A. With the wholesalers. 
y Q. Wholesale dealers ?—A. Yes. 

A 7 

- By Hon. Mr. Feilding: : 

; Q. Do you sell to the tailor or only to Re trade?—A. Just the trade. 
F By Mr. Pradgie: 

F Q. Do you know what the retailer pays for them?—A. I do not know. 

. Q. What is the price of that (pointing to sample) ?—A. That is $4.25. 
Vs By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Are these the articles referred to in this list ?—-A. eo that line (showing 
sample) is a $2.75 line. We have only begun to make it recently. 

Q. Is an all wool?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Is there a mixture of Canadian wool in it?—A. It is practically all imported 
wool. 

Q. What is tat capital ste 2_A,. $940,000. 

Q. How much paid up?—A. All paid up. 

: Q. In cash?—A. This company jwas established before I was born, and it is an 

accumulation of that many years. There is practically no watered stock. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. It is a close corporation ?—A. A close corporation. 
Q. What dividends have you paid?—A. Never more than 7 to 10 per cent, 7 per 
cent ordinarily, one or two years 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What surplus have you got?—A. I cannot give you these figures; I am not the 
finance man. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you furnish us with the balance sheet say for the last six years?—A. It 
is a large order, but if you want it you will have it. It is not in my department, but 
I will try to get it for you if I possibly can. If the department of taxation has it it 
should be available. i 
Q. Has the Department of Finance got your annual balance sheet?—A. Yes, sir- 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What was your rate of profit last year?—A. You mean the dividend? 

Q. No, your profit?—A. I cannot give you these figures; I am not the finance 
man. b 

Q. You know the dividend ; what was the dividend?—A. Seven per cent. 
(Mr. D. N. Pannabaker.] 
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By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Have you increased your capital from year to year with the surplus?—A, Yes, 


we have. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Is there no Canadian wool in the goods you have there er Absolutely none. 
Canadian wool would not make it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Does Australian wool come into this country free?—A. No. 
Q. What is the duty ?—A. Seven and one-half per cent. 
Q. That is since the war tax was put on?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. You say that the cost price of material for a suit of clothes, that is for the 
best material, would be about $17.50?—A. That is the outside price. 


Q. You know from general observation what a suit of clothes would cost in the — 


ordinary tailoring shop?—A. I cannot give you a very concrete price. I do know that 
a friend of mine was inquiring in Toronto only recently the price of a suit of clothes. 
The tailor told him that the cloth he had in the suit he was wearing when made up 
would cost about $65, and he explained the situation by saying that the manufacturers’ 
prices were constantly increasing and accounted for the high ‘cost. My friend asked 
this tailor what he supposed the manufacturer got for that particular cloth. He did 
not know, but my friend was able to say that he got $14.50 for the whole suit, and he 
wanted to know where the rest of the $65 went to. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. How do your prices compare with the other mills?—A. I cannot tell you 
exactly. One mill I heard of was under-selling us. 

Q. What about the Caldwell mill; how do their prices compare with yours/— 
A. I have no idea, their line of goods is not like ours. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. They manufacture with Canadian wool?—A. Probably to a larger extent than 
we do. ° 

Q. Is the Canadian fingering not your manufacture?—A. I do not recognize the 
brand. 

Q. What are your brands?—A. They are any brand the wholesaler wants to put 
on his parcel. No two wholesalers have the same label. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That is for yarns?—A. For yarns. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You sell yarns?—A. Yes, and I have the price for our yarns for two years. 

Q. This statement covers two years?—A. Yes, 1918 and 1919. 

Q. This is your statement: Cost in 1918, $1.27, sold for $1.35; profit 8 per cent. 
B grade $1.372 cost, selling $1.45, profit 7 per cent. E grade, cost $1.44; sold at $1.55, 
profit 8 per cent. SS grade, cost $1.514, sold $1.623, profit 8 per cent. F grade cost 
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$2.37, sold $2.60, profit 10 per cent. SF grade cost $1.80, sold $1.95, profit 8 1/3 per 


cent. 
Q. Estimated cost?—A. That is the cost we base our figures on, and it is as accur- 


ate as we can make it. i 


(Mr. D. N. Pannabaker.] ; ‘ sit 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
__ «Q. Are these four-ply fingering?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do you sell only to the wholesale dealer or do you sell to the customs tailors? 
3 —A. No, we sell to the wholesale dealers. 
a Q. That is ready-made?—A. People who make up ready-made clothes. 
es Q. You do not sell to customs tailors?—A. No. 
4 ~ Q. Why ?—A. ,The customs tailor would want 33 yards of one kind of cloth and 
and 84 of another. 
x Q. They are not all that way?—A. Some of them are, and the business of one 
tailor would be so little that it would not pay to peddle the stuff out that way. 
Q. I can take you into a customs tailor in this city where you will sell four webs 
of cloth?—A. I grant that. 
: Q. Would you sell to a tailor like that?—A. No, we have done business with the 
wholesale trade and could not do business with both. 

Q. Would you sell to Eaton?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he a retailer?—A. Just as you like. 

Q. I am asking you?—A. I do not know; I would assume they were retailers. 

Q. Eatons are retailers?—A. Yes, but they buy in quantities we can afford to sell. 

Q. Has not the customs tailor to compete with Eatons?—A. I suppose he has. 

Q. You might as well say yes or no?—A. Well, he is not, because Katons do what 
you might say is a ready-made trade. The customs tailor does a made up trade which 
always commands a bigger price than ready-made stuff. 

Q. Does Eaton not do a customs trade?—A. Not to my knowledge. 


, By the Chairman: 
Q. The larger part of his trade is a made up trade?—A. No doubt about that. 


By Mr. Reid; ' 


Q. You would refuse to sell to the customs tailor?—A. We have not the equipment 
and we have not the facilities. That is to say we would have to have a largely increased 
office staff, and our expenses would be very much greater. 

Q. You have your goods made up in large bales; is that the idea?—A. We sell as 

__ Jarge quantities as we can. Unfortunately, even the wholesale business in this country 

‘ is very much cut up; the:demand is so great for variety it does not give any manu- 
facturer a chance to get costs down to a minimtm. 

Q. What is the smallest bale you sell?—-A. We sell by the number of pieces, not by 

- the bale. 

’ Q. How many pieces?—A. Five pieces, and in many cases much more than that, 
especially of the standard lines. When you get into the fancy goods the quantity is 
smaller. ! 

‘ Q. Would the five pieces have to be all of one grade and pattern ?—A. Yes, all one 
colour. 

Q. I know customs tailors who would buy five pieces all of one pattern?—A. But 
where would you draw the line? Jf you are dealing with one customs tailor, how would 
you get off with another? How many wholesale houses would buy from you if you 
_ were dealing direct with the retail ? 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Could you cheapen production if there were less demand for varieties?—A. Yes, 
and a great deal of the high cost is involved in the diversity of patterns people are 
demanding, and the demand is all pretty much, so far as we are concerned on the 
visionary stuff. It is just like going into a butcher shop and asking for the best cut 
of meat. The cheap lines are neglected, and the finer lines in demand, and the price is 
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regulated by the demand, and the wool is not produced i in sufficiently tired quantities. ie 
to meet the demand, and the result is that the prices on fine stuff are going up every y 
day, but not so with the coarse stuff. 


By Mr. McCoig: 
Q. Could you not limit the variety of patterns that you turn out? Could you not 
_ standardize and get together?—-A. Sometimes we can but we do not get together. We 
have no association for the fixing of prices, and it would just depend on what they — 
could get from England as to where we would be at with our sales im the season. They 
can get any variety there they want. 


' By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Is the wearing quality of the fine goods better than the coarse goods/—A, Not 
in all cases. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Have you customers in Toronto/—A. Yes. 

Q. Who are they ?—A. I do not know that I should name our customers. I think 
you should get that information from the people who can give it to you. I do not 
know that we should discriminate here and say who they are. I cannot name all our 
customers, and I do not know that I should name any one of them. 

Q. Practically you cannot tell us what the wholesaler charges the retailer for the 
different lines of goods.—A. No, I am sorry I cannot, but I assume we can get that. 
information. 

Mr. Rem: I think we should ask the gentleman to leave the samples of his cloth 
with us. 

My. Privette: I think it woulda be good business on his part to do so. 

Wirnrss: I have a comparison here that I do not think is would hurt to give 
you on this line of goods. I think you will appreciate the position. 


4 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. About the other question, you say that the real difference between the fine 
grades of cloth and the coarser is a matter of appearance and style rather than wear- 
ing quality.—A. I should not have said that, because I think Yorkshire can make a 
line of goods out of very cheap stuff that will almost excell some very good quality. 
I was going to make a statement in regard to this lightweight grey if you will allow 
me. That is a line we sell, as I show you in the statement there, at a weight of 12 
to 18 ounces, at the present time costing $3.61 ‘cents and selling at $4.25. I have an 
imported sample here that was procured by our traveller in 1913. 


By Mr. Reid: a, 
@. These are imported goods/—A. This is an imported sample our traveller 
secured in 1918, March 30. I have had it filed ever, since on my card system. At 
that time it was sold as 14-ounce goods imported, but we are selling at and have sold 
sold it for years on the basis of 14 ounces. 


Mr. Davidson: 

Q. Imported from England?—A. No, our own make. That sample is imported 
from England. It was selling at that time by ourselves at $1.30 cents a yard. We 
figured the cost during the season—this is not the cost we figured when we went to 
sell it or we would not have sold it so close, but the market went against us, and we 
were selling at $1.30 while the cost was $1.29. In August of the same year that cloth 
was still being sold and laid down in Toronto at $1.26, with the duty included. I give 
you that as an instance of the competition we were up against in 1913, prior to the 
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war, when I might say raw wools were at a price as high as they ever had been in ten 
years preceding, and as high as they had been in 16 or 17 years. In connection with 
that, it might enlighten you gentlemen to say that no manufacturer is wise enough 
or fortunate enough to always buy his stock on the low market and be able to sell on a 
high one. That has not been our experience, and we sold that line of goods in the 
fall of the year preceding for delivery in the ensuing year or the early six months of 
that year at $1.30, but when we cover for our yarns to make it, the cloth really cost 
us $1.29, showing a profit of one cent a yard. Those are conditions that I think 
will more or less return after the extreme conditions of the present war period have 
passed, and it will show, I think conclusively that manufacturing goods for this 
market is not always a profit-making business, and if in one year or two or three or 
four years, or even in a succession of years, a manufacturer may be fortunate enough 
to make a profit it is not always possible to make a profit on every transaction. There 
is one other thing that I might say that our company, and I think it applies very 
largely to a great many companies in this country, I do not know of an exception, 
there may be an exception, where a manufacturing concern may make profits, but in 
such cases the manufacturer does not stick the money in a hole somewhere, he at 
once utilizes it in some other direction or for extension of his business, it may be 
that he embarks in some other branch of enterprise, and sometimes those new enter- 
prises result in failure instead of profit. JI know that in our own case that has been 
the actual experience. The public seem to have the impression that where a man 
makes a few dollars it goes into oblivion and it is never again utilized for the benefit 
of the community.in which he lives. I think this committee should bring that ele- 
ment of business to the front; the public are grasping these days at every little thing 
they can possibly use to agitate and cause disturbance, and I think it would be within 
the province of this committee to lay before the public some of the facts that are 
constantly showing the opposite, and that the money that is made in any line of 
business is not a loss, it comes back again along other lines of trade, and in the 
development of the country at large. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I think the committee would like certain information; I think they would like 
your statement, I do not know how long prior to the war but, say for 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917 down to the present day showing the gross profits and the net profits. They 
would also like a statment of the cash invested in this business and’the turnover ?— 
A. I would like to have a memo of.that in writing, I cannot remember it. I would 
like, gentlemen, to promise you that we will do our best to get the figures that you 
want. I would like to say that in the war years the one element that has made it 
possible to show profits that were not possible in previous years, not taking into con- 
sideration the absence of some competition, but there was such a call for goods that 
seconds in the mill which usually have to be sold at a sacrifice, and at a great sacrifice, 

Im war years it was possible to dispose of them at prices which did not entail any loss. 

Q. We had that fact brought out this morning, there is no doubt there was an 
elimination of competition, during the war period, and consequently the manufac- 
turers of this country were in a position to get increased prices?—A. Of course there 
has been quite an increase in prices for the reason that we did not know what amount 
of the tremendous stocks might be left on our hands and no sale for them. 

Q. There is no doubt labour and material increased, but there is also this fact that 
you did not have the competition from Great Britain that you would have had the 
times been normal?—A. I submit that we did not take advantage of that situation, 
because if we did we might have put our prices very much higher than we did. That 
is an absolute fact. 

p Q. When we get your statement this committee will have an opportunity of judg- 
ing what you did during the war period. 
(Mr. D. N. Pannabaker. } 
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By Mr. Devlin: 4 


Q. It has been given in evidence here that other manufacturers of cloth took bi 
American orders during the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. Might I ask you if your firm took any American orders?—A. We did not have 
one order at all from the Americans. Ly 

Q. Did you refuse to take orders before supplying your own customers ?—A. rt 
may say that the Militia Department came and practically took over the production 
of our mill, they sent in their investigators to see what the production was, and we 
were practically taken over by the Militia Department which took over practically the 
whole of our production. ‘\We were making khaki, and the Government fixed the prices, _ 
so that the element of excessive price was eliminated and, at other times when we 
were not busy on khaki we were trying to take care of our customers on regular lines, 
so that we had no possible excuse to go to the States for orders. 

Q. You preferred to take orders at a lower pricé here at home than go to the 
States and get higher profit?7—A. Well, we never sought any business out of Canada, 
we have never yet had opportunities to do so. 


By Mr. Davidson: S 

Q. His patriotism was not put to the test?—A. It was absolutely so, I do not 
think ‘it is necessary to go to the United States to get revenue on the American basis; 
we could have got enormous profit from the States but we refused them. My state- 
ment is absolute on that point. 

Q. Do you see any prospect of the prices going down?—A. We reduced prices on 
the best line 50 cents, I think we were taking a hazard on that, and I do not know 
whether we will come out at the wrong end or not. 

Wrrness:I want to call your attention to the fact that in our profits this year 
we estimated a reduction of $6,000,000. 


Witness discharged. ’ 


Mr. Hucgu Crayton: Called, sworn and examined. 
, \ 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Your company, the Toronto Carpet Company, is incorporated unfer the Laws : 
ef the Dominion or of the Province?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You are an incorporated company?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your capital?——A. Perhaps a little explanation is due here. If this 
Committee is investigating the manufacture of cloth, the Toronto Carpet Company 
are not in the manufacture of cloths. Four years ago, or rather in the fall of 1914, they 
were asked by the Government—there was nothing doing in the manufacture of carpets 
——if they could turn their machinery to the manufacture of blankets, which was done. 
After the first batch of blankets, they tried the manufacture of some khaki, and bought — 
‘second-hand woolen machinery from the United States, rushed it here .by express, and 
started the manufacture of khaki for the militia. Two years ago last month the 
Barrymore Company was organized, and I came here from the United States. Previously . 
I had experience in England where I was born. I came from Philadelphia to start 
the manufacture of cloth for the civil trade. Prior to that nothing had been made by 
the Toronto Carpet Company but militia requirements. Since two years ago, I have 
been making, in addition to some khaki for the Government, goods for the domestic 
trade under the Barrymore Company, which is capitalized at $1,000,000. Like Mr. 
Panabaker and Mr. Forbes, I did not understand this summons, what exactly it was” 
intended to mean, and I brought along with me, as they did, my costs. I brought you 
this based on the cost$ of the clothes we are making. Re 
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un Q@ You will leave these?—A. Yes. Marked in pencil is the number of pieces 
- yepresenting from 50 in the case of some per piece. The first list we are looking at is 
the men’s wear. The selling price is found at the bottom, but where we arrive at the 
 eost of that piece of goods is fully illustrated. 
coe Q. Take this first piece of goods; the cost is shown as $2.267—A. Yes. 
___—-Q. And your selling price is?—A. $2.75. But. there is 2% for selling, 2 per cent 
for cash discount, 2 per cent for loss, 2 per cent for seconds. That seconds have been 
caused in a great measure by the want of dye stuffs that we have had to put up with. 
 Ttisa measure of precaution. That shows a net profit of 9-36 per cent. 
| Q. That is one of your highest cloths, is it?—A. No, that is cheap cloth. Here is 
one (showing sample) that we retail for $2. It only shows 4 per cent profit. It is 
men’s wear, 50 per cent worsted and 50 per cent cotton twist, made chiefly for the 
 boy’s trade. 

Q. You say your profit is 6-18 per cent?—A. No, 4 per cent on this one. 

Q. The next one shows your cost to be $2.32, your selling price $2.75, and your 

profit 6.18?—A. That is not correct there. These two are added. These belong to the 
_ 93 per cent, covering the selling, discount, loss, and so forth. 
Q. Your selling price is?—A. $2.75. 
- Q. And you make a profit of 6-18?—A. Yes, that is overcoating. 
Q. The next one I see is cost $2.07, selling: price $2.75, giving you a profit of 
15.26?—A. That is men’s wear. There is ladies’ wear in which we take greater risk. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


. 
te 
a 
i 
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Q. And greater profit?7—A. And greater risk. That is the lowest that they are 
now buying on the market. : 
' Q. The next one is, cost $3.16, selling price $4.15, giving a profit of 14 per cent. 


_- That is ladies’ wear?—A. That is men’s wear also. That is one similar to what- Mr. 
Panabaker spoke of, an Australian yarn with an Australian filling. 
Q. How does that compare in price with that of the Forbes Company ?—A. Some- 
_ where about the same, although I imagine the Forbes is a little better quality than that. 
I think he is a little higher. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do you use much Canadian wool in your manufacture?—A. We do not. T 
have only been able to use one lot that came from Lethbridge, a fine wool. Every one 
of these samples contains fine wool. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Do you use much glue?—A. No, we do not use any glue. 
By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. The next one here is, cost $2.46, selling price $3.15, giving a profit of 14° per 
_ ecent. That is overcoating?/—A. No, that is the new silver-toned velour that the 
_ Women are going crazy over for capes. 


4 
q 
‘ 
; 


‘ 


By the Chairman: - 
Q. How do you sell that?—A. $3.15. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. How much would be in a ladies’ coat?—A. 24 yards. 


By the Chairman: 


~: { Q. That is what a lady would pay $125 for?—A. J have seen the same thing dis- 
Played in a window at $75. 


hes Mr. Stevens: There would be less than ten dollars worth of cloth in it. Some 
7. body is going to suffer. ‘ 
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By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. The last one is, cost $3.57, selling price $4.50, showing a profit of 9-83 per 
cent ?—A. That is called the erystal Bolivia. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. I suppose there is even more demand in ladies’ wear than in gents’ wear?— 


ewes: 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You cannot give us the financial statements of your company ?—A. No. 
Q. Your company has been in existence how long?—A. Two years ago last May. 
Q. It is a Canadian corporation ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it Canadian capital?—A. All Canadian capital. It is really the Toronto 
Carpet Company. 
-Q. Do you know the dividends they paid?—A. Fight per cent. 
Q. Do you know what reserve they have?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What was your turnover last year?—A. I do not know actually. I can give 
you an approximate. 

Q. Approximately ?—A. Something like about $700,000. 

Q. How many people have you employed?—A. I have in this particular cloth 
alone four hundred. 

Q. Where is it?—A. 1179 King street West. We erected a new building there. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding : 


Q. Is your company the one with which J. T. Murray is connected?2—A. Yes, it 
is the same concern. 


\ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How many lines of cloth do you make?—A. These are ‘practically what was 
sold. I have quite a number. We are making lines for the Roumanian Government. 
This is our main list. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I want to ask you about a statement which appeared in the Ottawa press a few 
days ago from the president of the Ottawa branch of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, which reads :— 


“ There is no surplus of wools or woollen goods in Canada, and the market 
was never at as low a point as it is now. The manufacturers will not accept 
orders for immediate delivery. 

“Prices higher: no sign of decline. 

: “ All prices have advanced over the prices of some months ago, and there 
is no evidence of their decline in the near future, and prices to-day are higher 
than they have been for years both in Canada and England.” 


This is in answer to the report that Dr. McFall presented to the Minister of Labour 
a few days ago?—A. I would say we are not in a position to take an order for a yard 
of goods before next February or March. (We are completely sold out. When these 
estimates were made on the prices of goods we let our travellers sell to a certain point, 
and then told them to stop, and I found the reproduction was sold as far as we could 
go and as far as we were covered on material, and after we had done that there were 
numbers who came in and asked to be allowed to place orders, and we lapped into the 
next year, but those prices were not advanced. After these estimates were made the 
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prices were the same to everybody who bought. The wholesale merchants and wholesale 
clothing people had got all their clothing for a year. This had nothing to do with 
the other people, because the manufacturers and jobbers have their stocks on hand. 
We know they would give orders for more goods. If I had the machinery and could 
make them, I could take orders on the women’s clothes for probably 2,000 more pieces. 
- Q. I was more particularly referring to men’s wear.—aA. I cannot say so much 
about that because I have not done so much in the men’s wear as I have in the women’s 
wear, 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Could you give your average profit for the last year?—A. It has been some- 
where around 12 per cent. , 


By the Chatman: 


Q. On your turnover or your capital?—A. No, because it is the profit value on that 
yard of goods—the profit value on these goods. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. How much have you increased your capital in the last two years?—A. We have 
just started. We only just started in May, 1917. ‘That is the Cloth Company. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. And paid a dividend of 8 per cent for both years?—A. Yes. 
Q. You can tell us why they have been able to put away a rest in those two years? 
—A. I could not tell you. 
Q. But we can get a statement?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The main feature of this evidence is the value of the cloth. Even if it were 
a few points higher or lower it would not make a very material difference in the cost 
of production or the cost of suiting or the cost of ladies’ wear—A. Take No. 2400 and 
No. 2500 that you will see on these sheets. I notice Mr, Panabaker spoke of a suit the 
loth of which cost him $17.50. We sold a cloth for a suit of clothes and the cloth only 
cost $6.50. It was not, of course, as the other, but it will retain its shape and wear, 
and there is only $6.50 of cloth in the suit. We reduced it from ten to fifteen per cent. 
I put those down as close as we could put them, and I will tell you what caused us to 
do that. We are not matching prices, but the American Woolen Company came into 
the market and did everybody. They came up here and tried to plug this market with 
materials, and they astonished us with the prices they put out, and we were more 
against it than some of our neighbours, because we were in the women’s trade and it 
was a womans’ trade we were particularly pushing, and I said “ We will sell these at 
cost rather than let the Americans come and take it”, and we put our prices as low as 
we could. 

Q. The prices for this year’s trade are lower than last year’s prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet the prices are going up by leaps and bounds to the consumer ?—A. Yes, 
and we have sold all of that yardage, so that we are out of material, and all that was 
at one range and level of prices, and we never changed it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. To whom else do you sell?—A. Nesbitt and Auld and W. R. Brock. 

Q. Moneypenny ?—A. No, I do not believe we have. We hardly carry the line of 
material he would want to buy. He has been almost exclusively a purchaser of 
imported goods. I know Mr, Moneypenny personally. 
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Q. Do you sell Simpson?—A. Not Simpson direct, because it is just exactly the 
same way as with the T. Eaton Company. Simpson has an outside concern that makes 
all his women’s coat. That is the Thompson Manufacturing Company. oe 


1 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You sell them?—A. Yes. We sell to’the T. Eaton Company factory and the 
factory sells to their stores, and they are two separate concerns. 

Q. You do not sell to the ordinary tailor direct?—A. No, we do not. 

Q. Why not?—A. He cannot give us enough of business that we could handle it. 
It is not profitable for us to make less than four or five pieces of one style. We put 
a warping on, and the putting of the warp in the loom, if you know what a loom is, will 
take ordinarily, to do it in a profitable and successful way, it would carry 600 yards, 
which would be ten pieces. 

Q. Sixty yards apiece?—A. Yes, and when that is woven ore is only about 50. It 
shrinks down in the process of finishing. It costs just as much money almost, within 
a few cents, to warp that, to put it on the big spool, and to put all the ends on there, __ 
and put up the pattern and arrange the whole thing on the spool, and it costs just the 
same. You have to draw the ends in and it costs us just as much money to put it in 
the loom, and our loom is standing there, and the overhead is just the same if we put 
in one piece as if we put in ten. It is not a profitable thing to go to the little man 
from the mill direct. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it not true that the tailor buys very largely in suit lengths, not in pieces at 
all?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the wholesaler or jobber cuts the piece again into suit lengths?—A. Yes, 
that is correct: 

Q. And distributes it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is quantity the only test of your selling policy, if the small dealer takes a 
quantity only?—A. Yes. 

@. Because he orders in small quantities?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. That is quite satisfactory, I know several custom tailors who buy in large 
quantities. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. D. N. Panabaker recalled. 


Mr. Cuamman, I omitted to state, and I think it should be on the record, that we 
were unable to supply anything like the demand for stuff this season and in justice to 
the wholesale trade I think it ought to be said that they have to go outside the 
Canadian manufacturers, I am positively sure, for a large proportion of their stuif and 
paid more money for it, so that our prices would not really be a basis for their cost. 

By Mr. Dougias: 
Q. You mean that applies for the present moment?—A. For this season, yes. 
Q. But it would not apply over a term of years?—A. I hope not. 


\ 


, 


Witness discharged, and Committee adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the prices of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living met in Room 212 at eleven o’clock this morning, the Chairman 


My. G. B. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 


Hocken, Nesbitt, Nicholson, Chairman (Algoma), Reid (Mackenzie), Stevens. 


j ; 
Mr. A. C. Pyke called, sworn and examined: 


The Cuamman: Mr. Pringle called me at 9.30 o’clock this morning to tell me that 
owing to unfortunate circumstances he would not be able to be here. Mr. G. F. 
Henderson, K.C., will take the examination for to-day. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
- Q. You are secretary of an organization. Will you tell me its name?—A. The 
Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario. i 

Q. How does that compare with the Grocers’ Guild which was in question some 
years ago, in litigation some years ago in Ontario?—A. It is the organization that 
succeeded that. 

Q. Was the organization then in existence dissolved as a result of these proceed- 
ings’—A. No. 

Q. What became of it?—A. I am not so familiar with it as some other whole- 
salers who are present. I have only been in Toronto for some eighteen months. 

Q. I was only looking for a short cut. I might save time by reading what Mr. 
Justice Faleonbridge, in whose judgment we have all great respect, had sketched the 
history of that organization. Perhaps you can tell us if the same people are in the new 
organization as were in the old?—A. Practically the same people, with more. 

Q. Is there any difference in method?—A. The President, Mr. Beckett, or Mr. 
Blain who were very prominent then, could give that information better than I, 
because I was not connected with it then. 

Q. Are you an incorporated body ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you by-laws or constitution or anything of that sort?—A. No. 

Q. You are one of those organizations that merely meets occasionally, and per- 
haps thinks it wiser not to have too much in writing ?/—A. It was organized to advance 
the welfare of the wholesale grocers. We have received a charter from the Dominion 
Government for the Canadian Wholesale Grocers’ Association. It received the assent 


- of the Governor General on June 6. 


Q. Are the same men in that organization as are in the present organization ?— 
A. They will be in the new organization. It will be for all Canada. 

Q. And then you must have a constitution and by-laws. Is there anything what- 
ever in writing, a copy of which you can furnish the Committee, which would be 
informative?7—A. JI was requested in the summons from your secretary to bring with 
me our minute book, our last financial statement, and also copies of all the circulars 
that have been sent out from my office to the wholesale and retail trade. I have these 
with me. 

Q. I want to find out what you do, perhaps you will produce your minute book.— 
A. Yes (document produced). This is a copy of the minute book, and this book con- 
tains copies of all our circulars, and everything which went from our office up to date: 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Circulars?—A. The telegram told us to bring all circulars sent out to the 
wholesale and retail trade. We sent nothing to the retail trade. These are all for the 
wholesale trade. 

Q. When does the Executive Committee meet?—A. Every Tuesday, once a week, 
That is, our Toronto Executive. Our Executive Committee meets generally about 
every quarter. 

Q. What is the difference between the Toronto Executive and the General Exe- 
cutive?—A. The Toronto Executive deals with local matters which come up. 

Q. Let us look at this minute book. On the last page are minutes of a meeting 
of the Toronto members of the Executive Committee, and by way of illustration of 
what they do, we will look over it. I see there were certain men present. The minutes 
were read, the secretary then read letters received from various members of the asgo- 
ciation giving particulars regarding the Pedlar Cars operated by meat packers. The 
Chairman suggested that it might be advisable to appoint a transportation committee 
to whom this matter might be referred. The Chairman read a telegram from the 
secretary of the New Brunswick Wholesale Grocers’ Guild. Is yours a provincial 
organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a similar organization in each province?—A. I think there is one in 
each province. 

Q. Do you work in harmony ?—A. Yes, we exchange circulars. 

Q. We are getting to something like organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is a telegram from the secretary of the New Brunswick Guild expressing 
an opinion as to how canners were going to treat orders taken for export. How would 
you know how canners were going to treat orders taken for export?—A. The canners 
are in Hamilton, and it was easy for me to get into communication with them. 

Q. What does it mean?—A. It was understood they had received many orders for 
export, British orders, and we wanted to know how Canadian orders would be treated. 
We wanted to know whether some one might be short delivered, or whether there would 
be a pro rata delivery given for Canadian orders or export orders filled, or whether 
the export orders would be filled first, and the Canadian orders come afterwards. It 
was necessary to have that knowledge. 

Q. I do not quite follow you. You were apprehensive lest they give some prefer- 
ence to the export trade over the Canadian trade. Was there anything beyond that? 
—A. Nothing beyond that. 

Q. Anything as to whom the canners could sell goods?—A. No, we have nothing 
to do with that. 

Q. Have you any arrangements with the Dominion Canneries’ organization as 
to parties or corporations to whom they will sell their goods?—A. None whatever. 
We have no arrangement of that nature with any company. 

Q. It -has been suggested, Mr. Pyke, that you have arrangements with certain 
parties or proposed arrangements among yourselves, limiting the persons who can 
procure goods from your membership?—A. There is no such arrangement whatever. 

Q. There was evidence given the other day of the existence of a concern, known 
as the York Trading Company which had been refused goods by members of your 
organization. Have you any knowledge of that?—A. I do not know of any members 
of our organization refusing them goods. No, I never heard of that before. 

Q. You yourself, Mr. Pyke, are secretary of that organization. Are you con- 
nected with any other business concern ?—A. None whatever. I am entirely indepen- 
dent. 

Q. What is your position ?—A. Secretary of the Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario. 

Q. So that the activities of this organization are sufficient to keep you busy ?—A. 


Absolutely. 
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- Q. And, quite obviously, you are not a cheap man, I would judge?—A. I would 
‘not like to answer that. 

Q. Ido not want to pry too deeply, but I want to find out what the actual acti- 
yities of this organization are? They are somewhat more than advisory, more than 
social—A. The Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario felt that there were 72 members of the 
association, and that it was to their interest to have some one devote all his time to 
their interest, advancing the welfare of the pe grocers, as set forth in that 
booklet. (Produces booklet.) 

Q. I suppose with financial results in prospect’—A. I presume so. Improved con- 
ditions of trade, and so on. 

Q. Is it the idea to have a central person who will be a source of information to 
all concerned /—A. Yes. 

Q. While strictly, religiously keeping away from, any legislation against com- 
binations?—A. We try to avoid all that. 

Q. May we assume, Mr. Pyke, you come as close to a combination as you can 
without breaking the law ?—A. I would not say that they are. 

Q. I am not suggesting anything improper. But isn’t that practically what it 
amounts to?—A. I do not know, but I think we are formed for the same purpose as 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, or the Retail Merchants’ Association, to 
look after the welfare of the association. 

Q. Take the question of prices, for instance. As a result of your energies as secre- 
tary, and as a result of the social and business conferences held from time to time, is 
there not uniformity of prices?—A. Amongst our members ? 

Q. And please don’t think I am looking for information on which to base a crim- 
inal prosecution—A. I am willing to give every information. 

(). You succeeded in bringing about uniformity of prices?—A. We have not 
attempted to do it. 

Q. Why not?—A. I do not know. We had not attempted to do it. We thought that 
there might be something on account of the Order in Council. 

Q. Why didn’t you bring about uniformity of prices?—A. I cannot speak for the 
members. Some are here. They might be able to explain that. 

Q. You have 72 members, do you keep track of the prices which each member 
charges for his goods?—A. Oh, no, I would not undertake anything of that sort. 

Q. Tell me what you do do?—A. We deal with transportation matters, for in- 
stance, we were organized primarily at the wish of the Food Controller, Mr. H. B. Thom- 
son. 

Q. You existed in practical effect long before we dreamed of a Food Controller ?— 
A. Not this association. 

Q. But the old Grocers’ Guild?—A. I cannot give you any information about that 
Guild. Thad no connection with it at that time and I could not give you any authorita- 
tive information. I have a letter from the Food Board urging us to organize. 

Q. Looking through the minutes, I see that the secretary was instructed to write 
a letter to the Export Trade Commission with regard to the embargo on the importing 
sardines and canned salmoa that would be in the general interest of the trade, Mr. Kin- 
near notified the committee about Saturday closing. This is all rather harmless. There 
was a visit from representative of the Gerrard Wire Strapping Company, demonstrating 
the use of the strapping. It was decided that manufacturers should be requested to put 
wire strapping on goods, and thus prevent all claims for damage and shortage. That is 
all that happened. One, two;three, four and five men, and the secretary met together 
with nothing else but that to diseuss?—A. Absolutely. Those are the minutes. 

Q. No other matters of trade concern were discussed?—A. That is a correct copy 
of the minutes. 

Q. For instance, you proceed that the secretary read a letter from a firm of lob- 
ster packers stating that they will be willing to make an allowance of half of one per cent 
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cent for leaks and swells, providing other packers would do the same. That is getting 
to be a question of concerted action in buying, isn’t it?—A. In buying. 

Q. Yes, buying that particular commodity?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Pyke, we are not looking for something on which to accuse you of bene’ in 


an unlawful combination, but we want to know if the Wholesale Grocers of Canada, or 72 - ! 


of them can act in concert in buying and selling?—A. You asked that before and I said, 
“No, none whatever.” There is no concerted action. 

Q. Is not this one instance where there was concerted action in buying?—A. There > 
is no reference to buying there. I had been endeavouring to arrange with the lobster 
packers that they should allow in leu of the losses of the wholesalers, to make good the 
losses of leaks and swells, to allow on the invoice a half of one per cent in settlement of 
all claims for leaks and swells. \ 

Q. You are acting for 72 grocers?—A. Yes. 

Q. The secretary read a letter from the Lytle Company requesting information 
regarding the standing of a certain party in Picton, Ontario. That is the commercial 
standing ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The secretary was instructed to communicate with certain local parties regard- 
ing this party. We don’t want to mention names unnecessarily. That is another of 
the activities you have, I see—A. Yes. 

Q. Then a letter was read from the gentleman whose name is familiar in Ottawa 
urging that the grocery brokers should be organized. The secretary was instructed to 
consult with the Toronto brokers and secure their opinion on the matter. What do 
you mean by grocery brokers?—A. A grocery broker is one who sells goods for the 
manufacturer to the wholesale. 

Q. That is, a commission agent operating between the manufacturer and whole 
saler?—A. Also operating between two wholesalers. 

Q. That is something in which this committee is very much interested. There is 
the manufacturer of sugar, for instance. The wholesaler buys from the manufacturer. 
Does he buy through the broker?—A. There are brokers. 

Q. Why not direct?—A. The established channels of ee have been through 
brokers. 

Q. How long?—A. I do not know how long. 

Q. Why should not 72 members of your organization be able to buy sugar direct, 
and save the intermediate brokers’ commission ?—A. They are on the spot. There is 
competition between the different refineries, and they have their representatives on the 
spot and active in getting business, each for his concern. 

Q. How many refineries does Ontario draw from?—A. Four. 

Q. Only 2—A. Yes. 

Q. That runs from Nova Scotia to Western Ontario. A. There is one at Halifax, 
one at St. John, and two in Montreal. 

Q. What about the B.C. Sugar Refinery? I suppose it does not compete in 
Ontario.—A. No. ‘ 

Q. Four sugar refineries only?—A. Yes. oe 

Q. What prevents you, as secretary of the association, from getting prices from 
these refineries for your 72 members? Why have the broker in between?—A. The 
broker is the man who pushes the sale for the firm he represents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is he not the sales agent of the refinery?—A. Yes. Instead of working on 
salary he is on brokerage. He is paid on the sales he makes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 4 
Q. We are looking to see if any expenses can be eliminated. Would it be practical 
to eliminate the broker?—A. I would say, no. It is necessary to have hin. 
(Mr. A. C. Pyke] Mee 
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oe  Q. Is that regular business? To what extent does that run through all your lines’ 
_—A, Practically every line is sold by sales representatives or brokers. 

oat Q. Is it more frequent now? In the case of sugar, sugar refineries do not keep 
sales representatives.—A. No, they have brokers. Some of those we call brokers may 


be on straight salary. I do not know that, that is between them and their fom, 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Does the broker sell to the retail dealer?—A. In some cases I have heard of 
them doing that. 
~  Q. They are not under any obligation to your Guild not to sell to them?— 
A. None whatever. 

Q. Are not the producers under obligations to your Guild? Take the sugar 
refinery, for instance——A. The only obligation is to distribute to the retail trade 
through the wholesaler rather than in other ways. 

Q. It is a common understanding that the ordinary householder is not supposed to 
go to the wholesaler for goods. It would not be good business. Is there any agree- 
ment between wholesalers not to sell to the ordinary householder ?—A. I do not know 
of any agreement. 

Q. There is a gentleman’s agreement?—A. There is an understanding that they 
will sell to the retail trade only. 

Q. What is meant by “organizing the brokers” ?—A. They are organized. In 
practically every other community but the Province of Ontario. They have a Broker- 
age Association. 

Q. For the same reason that you have yours?—A. Exactly, to look after the 
brokers’ interests. 

Q. I see here there is a question of freight rates, which might mean concerted 
action, then there is another letter from another party, complaining of the departmental 
stores, and others in London selling soap retail to consumers lower than the wholesale 
list price. That arises periodically with department stores, I suppose?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. If the broker should sell to the retailer, would that influence the wholesaler in 
placing his orders?—A. Yes, it would. The wholesale grocer would not consider it 
fair business to sell wholesale, and then sell to the customer. JI mean at the same 
price. : 

Q. If he sold to the retailer he would not get as much business from the whole- 

_ saler?—A. No, I don’t think he would. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Are these minutes I have read characteristic of the others? They do not give 
“very much inf6érmation, then—A. Yes, they are all there. 

Q. Now let us take the circulars sent out by the association. Each one of these 
circulars, as I understand it, goes to each one of your members. Starting back in 
February, 1919, here is a circular stating that a certain company is placing a new 
_ package cocoanut on the market, and that their sales will be confined to the wholesale 
" grocery trade only. Certain discounts are mentioned. Is that a common practice? 
—A. Yes, it is quite common. 

Q. How does it arise that their sales will be to the wholesale grocery trade only? 

_ —A. They feel that they will get better service if they sell to the wholesaler only. 

Q. Would you deal with them if they did their business otherwise?—A. No. We 
have endeavoured, whenever possible, to have manufacturers distribute their goods 

 thropgh the wholesalers. 

Q. Is it your practice to buy through manufacturers who deal with the retailer 
directly ?—A. It has been done, but, they would not get the support that the manufac- 
turer does who confines his business to the wholesaler. 

Q. It would be done in cases of emergency only.—<A. Yes. : 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, Mr. Pyke, the wholesale grocer will push the goods of the — 

manufacturer who confines his sales to the channels you have established—A. The 

proper channel we believe is for the manufacturer to sell to the wholesaler, then the 
wholesaler to the retailer, and then the latter to the consumer. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. What was the average profit of the wholesalers through the last year?—A. I 
have no figures on that. Those figures have all been sent to Dr. McFall of the Statis- 
tical Department. 

Q. It is now in the possession of the Government ?—A. Yes, for the last eight 
years, for every wholesaler. 

Q. You are simply repeating evidence already in the hands of the High Cost of 
Living Commissioner ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the matter of brokers, isn’t it imperative for the broker to sell to the whole- 
sale merchant ?—A. Imperative in what way? 

Q. Isn’t he forced to do so?—-A. No, he is not forced ta do so. Not by any whole 
saler. 

Q. Would you deal with a broker who dealt directly with the retailer?—A. He 
would not get the same support. 

Q. Doesn’t that practically mean he would be out of business?—A. Yes, as far as 
the wholesale business was concerned. 

Q. Therefore he is bound to sell to the trade through the wholesale houses. You 
' might as well say so, Mr. Pyke. I know it to be the fact. 

Mr. Hrenprrson: Yes, he could not stay in business otherwise. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is it a matter of choice for the manufacturer whether We goes direct to the 
retailer or the wholesaler?—A. Absolutely. 
Mr. Stevens: Going through the letters, I find there are some very illuminating 
circulars. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Under date of February 21, here is another circular, I find that considerable 
correspondence has been held with the various manufacturers of grocery lines on the 
subject of gwaranteeing prices against a decline on the unsold stock in jobbers’ hands, 
and they have pleasure in informing you that the following firms have agreed to such 
guarantee. Then there are fourteen of the best known and largest manufacturers in 
Canada. You have made arrangements with these people to co-operate with them in 
keeping up prices?—A. The arrangement was to reimburse the wholesaler in the case 
of the decline on the prices for what he had in hand. 

Q. They would reimburse him for what?—A. Supposing that there was a decline 
in the price of sugar of 75 cents a bag, and the wholesaler had 100 bags of it in stock, 
by this arrangement the manufacturer would allow him $75 for the decline. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you allow the retail customers the same protection 7—A. I think it was done | 
in many cases, but no concerted action was taken. As it happened there were 10 


declines in price anywhere. 
\ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Not in ‘the last four years?—A. This was during the period of great uncertainty 
when the armistice was signed. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that a question of the manufacturer guaranteeing to keep prices up, or the 
manufacturer guaranteeing to reimburse you if the prices go down. You are guaranteed 
against loss, but the manufacturer bears the loss.—A. Yes. 


i 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You say that the medium for the distribution of goods should be through the 
wholesaler, that the manufacturer should deal with the wholesaler, he with the retailer, 
and the retailer with the consumer. That is the recognized medium. You only carry 
the protected end of it to your own trade section. Where does the consumer get any 
benefit from that 7—A. It would be very difficult to carry that through to ‘the consumer. 
It might have been done. I do not know. It would be a difficult thing to do 

- Q. Why not carry it to the retailer? If you are protected, why not the retailer ?— 
A. I cannot answer definitely whether the wholesalers carried that to the retail trade or | 
not. : ‘ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Har As a matter of fact you act for the wholesale trade—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. He says ‘that the proper method of distribution is through the wholesale trade, 
discouraging the commission brokers from dealing directly with the retail trade, so that 
if he wants to make this a fair distribution, any protection received should certainly be 
earried through the chain, not just one link in it. 


By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. You take care of the wholesale trade only, and perhaps the retailers will come 
at you if they have not done so.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know a case where the wholesaler protected a single retailer?—A. There 
might be a lot of it but I do not know of any. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
4 Q. You speak of twelve manufacturers having signed an agreement. They notified 
you by letter that they would guarantee you against a decline of prices. Would you 
give us their names. 
! Mr. Henperson: The names are here. I did not think it would be necessary ‘to 
give them out. The date-is March 21. 

Mr, Nespirr: It is a common practice for manufacturers to guarantee against a 
decline in prices. f 

Mr. Henperson: The circular is open to that interpretation. 
' Mr. Stevens: For stock in hand. 
4 
} 


By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. Then I notice a circular under date of March 27, saying that the Vaneamp Pro- 
ducts Company have agreed to distribute their goods exclusively to the wholesale 
grocery trade. The circular goes on to say that the margin of profit allowed the whole- 
_ saler is satisfactory, and that it hopes you will extend a fair measure of support. That 
1s characteristic, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is a large concern ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is that a new arrangement?—A, They had not been on the market for some 
years, and were coming on it again. i 


Q. Had they been selling to the retailer direct at any time?—A. I do not know. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


this eres: ?2—A, They had no Teoe eee “ae were therefore not in the Dositi 
to push the sale of their goods, and they gradually lost hold. 
Q. for how long?—A. I.am not quite familiar with that. Three or four years, | 
think. 
Q. Previous to that they distributed their goods in Canada.—A, They had a small 
connection, not very large. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Did they distribute to the retailer ?—A. I don’t think so. 


Mr. Doucias: As a matter of fact they did. The Vancamp’s products were very — 
common articles in every grocery store in Canada some years ago, but for the last 
three or four years they have been off the market ?—A. I presume that is because they — 
did not push sales. 

Q. Did you ever have a dispute about selling exclusively ‘to ihe: wholesale gyro- 
cer ?—A. None whatever, I have not had any since this organization was started. 

Q. Is there any record of such a dispute between the old Grocers’ Guild and Van- 
camp ?’—A. No. 

Q. Do you know there have not been any ?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Did the wholesale grocers stop taking their goods because they sold to the re- 
tailers direct ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. It seems strange that as late as March 21, this year, they should come back into 
the Canadian market as a new concern.—A. They were out of this market for two or 
three years, I can make no other explanation. There are other wholesale grocers here, 
and possibly they can give an explanation. 

Q. The Chisholm Milling Company of Toronto is a freien well established con- 
cern ?—A, Yes. 

Q. 'They also advertise a great deal?—A. Yes. 

Q. We find all of them in the same position on the same date. What is the ex- 
plantation of that? They deal in elementary foodstuffs such as rolled oats, corn meal, 
chicken feed, etc. Why would they be in the same position as Vancamps?—A. They 
changed the policy of selling goods, and agreed to distribute goods through the whole- 
sale grocery. 

Q. They sold to the retailer previously to that?—A. I think they did. 

By Mr. Davis: f a 

Q. Wouldn’t it be better to follow this out with a practical wholesste grocer, and — 
then put Mr. Pyke in the box again. Mr. Pyke rdally does not know a lot of things that 
other members would know. Can you explain why these circulars were sent out?—A. I 
am only familiar with what has happened since I am connected with the organization. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. On the 4th of April you tell your members that the T. A. Lytle Company, — 
Limited, Toronto, have decided to make a change in the selling policy, and have agreed 
to distribute all products through the wholesale trade exclusively. This is a similar 
proposition.—A. They came voluntarily to us and made the proposition. 

Q. You say they “voluntarily” came to you. Didn’t the others voluntarily come to — 
you?—A. I should not have made that distinction because all have come voluntarily — 
to us. : 
Q. On the 10th of April the Cream of Wheat Company appears. You received a 
letter on April 3, requesting news with regard to the Cream of Wheat Company main- ~ 
taining a fixed retail price on their products——A. The Cream of Wheat Company wrote — 
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to all their customers, asking ‘their opinion on the policy of a fixed retail price on their 
Accents 

__ - *"Q: What was the result?—A. The result I have not heard. I have not been advised 
me - whether the Cream of Wheat Company adopted that plan or not. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


i. Q. Was the revision downwards or upwards?—A. I do not think there would be any 
revision but fixing the selling price of the product. 

Q. That would mean that each one of the 72 members would agree to sell these 

products at the same price?—A. They would agree with the Cream of Wheat Company, 


; yes. 
; Q. That is not uncommon with other manufacturers?—A. Manufacturers generally 
" issue a list. 

- ~ Q.. They generally arrange in one way or another that each one of the 72 members 


of your association shall sell their product at a fixed price.—A. They issue a fixed price 
list, but they do not compel them in all cases to observe the prices. 
Q. They can reach 72 wholesalers through you?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you pass that on to the retailers by arranging with him to sell at a given 
price?—A. No, we never dictate a price to the retailer. We always have in view that 
_ the retailer should be protected and get a fair margin of profit. It is to the interest of 
the wholesaler that he should be protected. 
Q. If a man notoriously cuts prices, what do you do?—A. We have nothing to do 
with that. All my efforts are confined to the wholesale grocers. 
 Q. Do you sell to cut-rate grocers ?—A. I cannot tell you, I presume so. They ‘sell 
to every retailer. 
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By Mr, Devlin: 


Q. Even to the man who runs a cut-price store?—A. I presume so. He must get 

his goods somewhere. 
Q. As a matter of fact, do you know that he will be cut off from the wholesaler?— . 
A.I do not think he would. You should get that from the wholesale grocer. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you keep a black list ?—A. No, never. 
Q. Do you know of a single retailer whom it was thought necessary to boycott or 
refuse to sell to?—A. Never heard of it. 
. What about York Trading Company ?—A. We never refused to sell to them. 
ng: You refuse to take them in.—A. We have not. 


: By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
: Q. It was stated that they had applied for admission and that they had failed to 
be admitted?—A. They have not been admitted, they have not been refused. 
Q: Do you know the York Trading’ Company ?—A. Yes, I know something of it. 
Q. Do you know of any reason why they should not be admitted?—A. If they are 
genuine wholesale grocers they should be admitted. 
.Q. I don’t want any ifs. Tell me facts. Why were they not admitted?—A. They 
have not been refused. 
Q. Why was the application not dealt with?—A. The committee has not decided. 
Q. When was the application made?—A. I think about the month of May. 


By the Chairman: 


if What would constitute proper qualifications for membership in the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association 2—A. Tf you wish, I will submit the application form. 
PMs Av Cl oP y ke. i] 
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By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You say the York Trading Company has not been refused, nor have they been 
admitted. Why have they not been admitted?—A. I think the reason why they were 
not admitted was that there was some doubt as to whether they were genuine wholesale 
people or not. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Is there anything on the minutes with regard to that?—-A. The only thing is 
that they made application for membership. 
Mr. Devitxy: And that their application has been considered. 


Mr. Henperson: Here is something. On May 13, the secretary reported that he 
had been called on by Mr. Dawson and Mr. Vair of the York Trading Company. They 
expressed the desire to make application for membership in the association. The 
minute book does not show any action of any kind on that application. Have you 
treated it as an application. If not, how can you say it is pending? 


Mr. Devurn: Are there any other minutes relating to the same company? Per- 
haps Mr. Pyke would let us know. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is there any committee or sub-committee which has that application under con- 
sideration?—-A. The Executive Committee has it under consideration. I am a paid 
official, I am not a member of the executive committee. 

Q. Who are the executive committee ?—A. There they are, sir. 

Q. There are a number of names here?—A. The chairman is here. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Would Mr. Eby know why it was that the York Trading Company had not been 
admitted to the wholesalers ?—A. We have not taken definite action. 

Q. I know that, but you knew nothing about it, you said, a minute ago?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Why did you not take definite action?—A. Because we were under the impres- 
sion that the York Trading Company was a combination of retailers, and therefore not 
a genuine wholesale grocery concern. 

Q. Have you taken steps to verify that? 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Mr. Devlin means that masterly inactivity is worse than nothing. These people 
have been referred to a committee?—A. It is the intention of the committee to refer it 
to a full executive committee meeting. It is important enough for that. 

Q. The only reference on your minutes is this from the second minute?—A. That 
is all. 

Q. Your minutes are not very furmal. You say it was of such importance that 
you wanted action by the executive committée az a whole. I would have thought in 
that case that it was worth while writing it. You say it is in the hands of somebody. 
Who is that?—A. I do not think I made a statement that it was in the hands of 
somebody. Their application is still before us. 

By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Were you present at the meeting when the York Trading Company’s applica- 
tion was considered ?—A. Yes, at every meeting. 

Q. Tell the committee directly why it is that the York Trading Company did not 
get admitted. You said a moment ago you personally had the impression that 
they were not genuine wholesalers?—A. That is the impression of the Toronto ~ 
executive. ; 
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Q. Did they fulfil every necessary requisite to become members of the Whole- 
salers’ Association’—A. They have not signed their application form. 
Q. Why not?—A. It has not been sent to them yet. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Have they been asked to sign?—A. It has not been sent to them yet. 
Mr. Stevens: That is pretty thin. 


By Mr. Devlin: . 

Q. That ‘will not go down with this Committee. I do not want to be unduly hard, 
but I do waut the truth, and you know the truth?—A. I want to tell the truth. 

Q. You are dodging. You said that they had not signed the application and you 
gave that as the reason for non-admission. Questioned further you said it was not 
sent to them? Why not?—A. I was not instructed to send it by the committee. 

Q. Why not?—A. That is for the Committee to say. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Have you taken any steps to see if they possess the necessary requirements for 
admittance to your organization? Did you do anything of any|kind anywhere about 
this application?—A. The chairman of the committee has made some inquiries. 

My. Devuix: Mr. Henderson, it is delightfully kind of you to turn the matter 
that way, but I want to know the exact facts, and he is in possession of them. He 
should give the full facts. 

Mr, Henperson: Doesn’t it mean that he has done absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Devin: Oh, no, they did many things. They had several meetings at which 
the application was considered. 


By Mr, Stevens: 
Q. How many conversations have you had with Mr. Dawson?—A. He called on me 
once and he telephoned me, perhaps, twice. Once, anyway. 
Q. Did the committee instruct you to find out anything about them?—A. We tried 
to find out something. 
Q. Who is “we” 2—A. The executive committee. 
Q. What did they instruct you to do?—A. There were no instructions. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Who is going to do it? Is anyone going to take any action on this application ? 
—A. I imagine that the executive committee will take proper action. Some of them 
have already got information. 


Mr. Henperson: From the Greek Calends, I suppose. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. What constitutes a wholesaler ?—A. The application form will explain it. 
Q. I presume some of the wholesalers are incorporated companies ?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that if Smith, Brown, and Jones form a company to buy from the manu- 


facturers, and turn over their goods to the retail store, would that not constitute them 


wholesalers?—A. If they are members of that company in order to get certain con- 
ditions in prices from manufacturers for retail companies in which they are interested, 
we would not consider them genuine wholesale grocers. 

Q. They will get the same concessions as the rest of you—A. In that case there 
would be no objection. 

Q. If some retailer happened to be a shareholder in the firm of Smith, Brown and 
Co., being one of your wholesale members, would the fact that the retailer was a 
memberof a company be any detriment?—A, None whatever. 


[Mr. A. C. Pyke.] 
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Q. The York Trading Company are a body of retailers who have formed a join 
stock company. They propose to buy from the manufacturer and propose to sell to the 
retailer. If they comply with all the conditions, wherein would they differ from 
another wholesaler?—-A. There would be no difference whateyer. Unless retailers con- 
nected with that concern get certain conditions from the York Trading Company. 


: 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Supposing they got concessions only in élie shape of dividends?—A. There is 
absolutely no difference. 
The Hon Mr. Fretpine: I put the case as given the other day. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. The case is, that it just happens that the shareholders happened to be in the 
retail grocery business, and you presume that their object is to retail their stock to 
themselves, and to divide the profits among themselves. Is there anything more than 
that to it?-—A. If there was nothing more to it I presume they would be accepted. 


By Mr. Douglas: f 
Q. Supposing they give their customers who are members of the York Trading 
Company the advantage in price, what would you say to that?—A. It would not be 
a strictly wholesale grocery concern. That is, the retailers would get ‘their profits back 
in the shape of concessions made to them. 


by Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Doesn’t that mean that the man who undersells is no longer a wholesale grocer? 
Isn’t that the logical result of your answer? A man who euts prices is no longer 
qualified to remain a wholesale grocer? 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. Let me get that further? As far as the regular 72 isthe of the Guild are 
concerned you had nothing to do with the regulation of prices. Yet you did not want 
the York Trading Company to give their customers the benefit of the wholesale buying 
prices. What business of yours is it what they sell for?—A. If the members of the York 
Trading Company are retailers, and the company 


By Mr, Devlin: 4 
Q. Your association would not sell to the retailers?—A. The wholesale grocers sell 
to the retailers, ; 4 


by Mr. Henderson: 


Q. There are circulars here showing that the large manufacturers agree to sell to 
the wholesale grocery trade exclusively, that means that they only. sell to your members, © ‘ 
doesn’t it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the point in the York Trading Company which leads certain manu- 
facturing companies to say that they will not sell goods to it if there is no agreement/— | 
A. There are several wholesale grocers who are not members of the association. 


By Mr. Hocken: es 

Q. That is what I am trying to get at. These manufacturers agree to sell to the 
wholesale trade, but he says there are some wholesale grocers not in the organization. ~ 
Do these manufacturers sell to the outside grocers?—A. Yes, sir. - 

Q. Then you tell us they will confine operations to the wholesale grocers, but that 
does not mean for your association exclusively.—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then why not sell to the York Trading Company ?—A. We have established 
that the York Trading Company is not a legitimate wholesale firm. 

Q. What has that to do with the manufacturer not selling +o them? 

[Mr. A. C. Pyke.] : 
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Q. You have an illustration of that if the Gillett Company sold to the York Trad- 
ing Company, would your 72 members buy from the Gillett Company ?—A. Why, yes. 
_ Q. Can you tell us a case where your 72 members buy to-day from a company, 
knowing that that company is dealing with concerns which you think are not whole- 
- salers?—A. I do not quite understand the question. 
By Q. It is a simple enough question. Can you tell me of a manufacturer to-day from 
__ whom your 72 members are buying, who is in the habit of selling to people like the York 
Trading Company whom you do not consider to be a proper wholesale firm?—A. There - 
4 are some who are Selling to retail trade. Yes, there are some manufacturers of that: 
 lemidy. 
: Q. How many ?—A. I could not tell you. 
Q. Do they amount to anything at all?—A. There are quite a number. 
Q. Isn’t it the recognized practice—I am not saying whether good or bad—that 
you will deal only with manufacturers who, in their turn, deal with the wholesale trade? 
A. We give them preference. Absolutely. 


‘ By Mr. Deviin: 
; Q. Do you buy from any manufacturer who sells to the T. Eaton Company ?—A. 
Oh, yes. 
Q. And yet it is a retail store?—A. Yes, we recognize it as a retail store. 
} Q. And yet you sell to the T. Eaton Company?—A. We do not approve of that. 


We have protested. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Is the T. Eaton Company a member of your Guild?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What advantage would the York Trading Company derive from being a mem- 
| ber of the Guild, and what disadvantages from not being admitted to membership ?— 
A. I presume that, since it is a new company, being a member of the association, it 
would be able to secure goods from ‘the manufacturer quicker than it otherwise would. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. From the point of view of credit ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They would get their goods cheaper?—A. Yes, they would as a wholesale gro- 
cer. The wholesale grocers and members of our Guild, get cheap prices. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. How then would membership benefit them?—A. It would be a matter of 
standing. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Credit and standing are the same thing ?—A. 1 do not know. 


ie By Mr. Nesbitt: 

~ Q. I want to trace the reason why these people need to be members of the Whole- 
sale Guild. Your Wholesale Grocers’ Association does not recognize a man as a whole- 
saler who keeps a retail grocery ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You supposed that the York Trading Company were a union of retailers who 
‘organized themselves together for the purpose of buying goods wholesale at prices that. 
___ wholesale grocers get?—A. Yes. 
tee. Q. And you do not know their object? Do you suppose the object was to cheaper 


goods to the consumer or to get more profits for themselves?—A. I could not say as to 
that. 
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By Mr, Davidson: 


Q. In considering ‘the admission of members to the Guild, do you consider the 
question of standing ?—A. No, the manufacturer has to look out for the credit end him- 
self, as long as he is a wholesale grocer he can get in the Guild. = 


By Mr, Stevens: 

Q. Do you object to the manufacturer selling to a wholesale grocer not a member 
of the Guild?—A. No, sir. ' 

Q. Are there many men in ‘this class, say about April 8th, last. I see that you have 
a minute in your book for about that day. It turns on the inroads which the retail 
grocery store, the chain stores, the co-operative buyers, the farmers’ clubs, and the co- 
operative system generally was making on business. A gentleman addressed your 
Wholesale Guild and set forth a scheme which is not mentioned in detail, and it goes 
on after a while to say that the matter should be considered further. In the meantime 
it was suggested that a letter should be sent to the various manufacturers enclosing a 
list of the wholesale grocers of Ontario, and requesting them to submit a list of the 
customers whom they were serving. What is the object of that?—A. The object is 
that if they had members on their list not in the association, we would like to have 
them in the association. 

Q. What is the meaning of this clause which speaks of taking measures to counter- 
act the chain stores, the co-operative buyers and the farmers’ clubs?—A. Mr. Beckett 
is here. He can explain that. 

Q. We should not be satisfied with an answer of that sort. We want to get at the 
facts. We do not want to prosecute anybody. He says Mr. Beckett can explain that. 
You know all about that. You were at all the meetings. We want to know what the 
scheme is?—A. The scheme will be presented to you, sir. 

Q. What is the scheme?—A. The scheme, briefly, was that the proper channels of 
trade are from the wholesaler to the retailer, and then from the retailer to the con- 
sumer. We do not think that five per cent of the retailers should have an advantage 
over the ninety-five per cent. 

Q. Mr. Beckett submitted a proposition to the meeting in writing?—A. Mr. 

Beckett has it here with him. 
_ Q. There are a number of applications for membership. I want to get to the York 
Trading Company. Here is an application for membership by Charles Reckin and 
Sons. Are they members of the Guild?—A. No. rine: 

Q. You did not receive them?—A. We never heard anything from them. 

Q. Did you turn them down ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Mr. Pyke, does admission to your association of a wholesaler put that whole- 
saler on ‘the shippers’ list?—A. I think it would. 

Q. You know it would? You might as well say yes.—A. It would as far as the - 
standing of the wholesaler is concerned. 

Q. It is a credential given by the association, which, if shown to the manufac- 
turer, would lead that manufacturer to sell to that firm—A. If his eredit was good. We 
know nothing about that. 

Q. Keeping back of that, it appears that the lack of that necessary credential pre- 
vents the York Trading Company going to these manufacturers and getting prices at 
the wholesale rates——A. I presume so. 

Q. You know that? For instance, the Gillett Company would refuse to sell to the 
York Trading Company unless they were members of an organization which, in the 
Gillett Company’s judgment, entitled them to buy goods at the lowest possible way, 
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wouldn’t it?—A. Yes, because the Gillett Company had determined to sell to ‘the whole- 
sale grocers. They decide who is a wholesale grocer and sells. I do not think they 
would be influenced by our decision. They might be to some extent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a matter of fact, it is their own business and they can sell to whoever they 
like. 
Mr. Dovcras: I don’t know about that. 


Mr. Nessitt: That is my own view. I am in the manufacturing business and I do 
not care a hoot whether the wholesaler buy from me or not. 
€ ) 
By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Messrs. Chevrier are not members of your association either?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Not accepted ?—A. An application form was sent to them, and it has never been 
returned. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


: Q. In October, 1918, you were advised by the canners of their wholesale prices for 
corn, tomatoes, peaches, and plums, together with prices which you were ‘to pass on to 
the retailer—aA. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was their price fixed by the canner at which all members of your organization 
are bound to sell and in the re-sale bind the retailer 7—A. Unfortunately, that is not the 
ease. That was the price suggested by the canners as the retail selling price, but the 
wholesale grocer did not observe it. 

Q. It is intended to mean something?—A. The canners put it up as the retail 
selling rate, but there is no agreement on it. The wholesale grocers can sell below that 
if they wish, and they did. 

Q. That is one instance where uniformity of prices was aimed at by the manu- 
facturers’—A. By the manufacturers, I want you to thoroughly understand that. It is 
the manufacturer who wants to issue the list. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have the wholesale grocers ever made any effort to induce the manufacturers to 
enter an agreement for the maintenance of prices?—A. Not in my case, no. 

Q. Did you ever discuss it?—A. No. 

Q. What does this clause refer to, this clause referring to one of the members at 
the annual meeting of the Wholesaler Grocers’ Association, Mr. Blain, calling attention 
to the Order in Council passed in December 1918. He stated that some manufacturers 
had been advised by their attorneys that it would not be advisable to insist on prices 
being maintained. You must have had some discussion with the manufacturers about 
the maintenance of prices?—A. Oh, yes. We always want the manufacturer to main- 
tain prices. 

Q. Didn’t you have some discussion with some of the manufacturers to the effect 
that the wholesalers would want prices fixed by the manufacturers?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then this is a senseless clause in the minutes ?—A. No. 

Q. It surely is. It speaks of a discussion with the object of maintaining prices.— 
A. Yes. We discussed that with the manufacturer with the object of having the manu- 
facturer maintain his prices. 

Q. And by virtue of an Order in Council an attorney advised that it would not be 
advisable to insist on the price being maintained?—A, Yes. 

___Q. In other words, you found it was an illegal procedure ?—A. That was the advice 
of that counsel for that manufacturer. 
[Mr. A. C. Pyke.] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Will you furnish the committee with a copy of your interim report presented at 
the meeting of the executive committee held on December 5, 1918, reviewing your 
activities for six months?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. Your organization is for, the Province of Ontario?—A. Yes 

Q. Is there an organization for the Dominion?—A. We are organized now for the 
Dominion. It is not thoroughly organized yet, we got the charter on June 6th, . 

Q. Sometimes there are organizations without charters?—A. We have not got 
together yet. 

Q. Are there any communications, any understanding among the wholesalers of 
the Dominion ?—A. Oh, yes, we have been writing and getting into communication with 
them, and intending to finish the organization the latter part of this month. The ; 
labour troubles in the west, and other things made that seem not a convenient time 
for wholesalers to leave their business. Therefore it has been postponed. 

Q. What are the advantages to be derived from the wholesaler joining this organ- 
ization? Why should he want to get in? What inducement do you hold out to get the 
waytaring man to get in? You want them all in. Why should men come in? Outside 
of social and fraternal interests, what are the material business inducements that you 
offer him to come in and join the union?—A: The stronger it is the more weight it 
will have with the transportation companies with whom we deal. We want everybody. 

We look after their interests entirely. 
Q. With regard to fixing prices?—A. No, sir, nothing with regard to fixing prices. 


- 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Is there eny arrangement about the allotment of goods?—A. We did perform a 
service during the period after the armistice in exchanging stocks with one another. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. You said you had done nothing to interfere with prices? A moment ago you 
said that they had tried to get manufacturers to keep up prices, and you were advised 
‘that that was illegal?—A. We wanted the manufacturer to maintain and fix his prices. 
We have never ourselves agreed on 

Q. Tf the manufacturer could keep up prices, that would not cheapen things to the 
consumers 7_A. We do not say “kept up.” 

Hon. Mr. Fietpine: The difference between “maintaining” and “getting up’’. needs 
analycis. ; 

Mr. Stevens: Here is something which throws some light on the question. Here 
is a minute which says that Mr. H. S. Ritchie, sales agent for the Imperial Extract — 
Company outlined his selling policy before the association. He said that he wanted to — 
do business with the wholesale trade exclusively in Sherriff’s marmalade. Sherriff’s used 
to sell to the retail trade didn’t they, Mr. Douglas? 


Mr. Dovueuas: Mr. Ritchie was a commission broker. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You notice that he changed the policy and deals exclusively with the wholesale 
trade now?—A. Mr. Ritchie came to us and voluntarily made this arrangement. 

Q. As a matter of fact they would not push Ritchie’s goods when not dealing 
exclusively with them?—A. He found that he was handicapped and that it was more 
economical to distribute goods to the retailers through wholesalers. 

Q. Now the retailer cannot get the wholesalers’ price and the consumer pays more 
for the extracts?—A. No, sir. The manufacturer would not stay with the wholesale 
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grocer a minute if it was not the most economical way to sell to the consumer. The 
only thing he says is that it is the most economical way to sell goods. 

- Q. Sherriff’s sold to retail trade as far back as twenty years ago. Tt is a well known 
brand. Were they forced out of that line of trade? 


) By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Is it not that the number of members ae this organization have been steadily 
- jncreasing until now practically all the wholesalers are in it?—A. He had a large army 
of 900 salesmen when he comes to the wholesale grocers. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: . 

Q. Referring to sugar, you said that your association only deals with four 

refineries, one at St. John, one at Halifax and two at Montreal. You seem to have left 

out the Ontario Beet Factory —A. There are one or two members who handle Dominion 
Beet Sugar products. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Why not?—A. Because they do not want us to distribute it. They distribute 
to the retail trade themselves. The wholesale grocers would be glad to handle the pro- 
ducts, if approached. 


By Mr, Davidson: 
Q. How many paid officials has your organization ?—A. I am the only paid one. 
Q. How are you paid?—A. My salary and expenses are financed by an assessment 
on each member, according to the volume of business, 25 cents on every 1,000 turn- 
over. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


i Q. Mr. Chairman, did you ask if he ever telephoned to the manufacturers or 
manufacturers’ agents not to sell to the York Trading Company ?—A. Not exactly in 
that way. We have asked them what their policy would be. 
; Mr. Henperson: I supposse you knew they would know what you meant. 


Mr. Stevens: A wink is good as a nod to a blind man. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. W. Percy Epy, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Henderson: 


q Q. You receive letters from the York Trading Company. Tell us what you know 
_ about them and their application—A. I am Chairman of the Toronto Executive of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario. The application of the York Trading Company came 
‘before the committee on May 8, when the Secretary was instructed to make inquiries 
about this concern. It was the first we had heard of it. He made a report to the 
executive to the effect that as far as he could learn it consisted principally of a number 
_. of retail grocers throughout the city. We made further inquiry through our travellers, 
and learn that stock was being sold and actual representations made to members who 
were approached to join the association. After getting all this information together, 
I was telephoned by Mr. Dawson, President of the York Trading Company, asking an 
interview with me relative to their application to enter the Wholesale Grocers’ of 
Ontario. They interviewed me a week ago Monday, and I went very carefully into the 
objects of the company, and I was satisfied that they were simply a body of retail 
| merchants, who were endeavouring to cut out the wholesale trade. Our association claims 
- a é [Mr. W. Percy Eby.] 
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that the wholesaler grocers have the right to exist, that we are an economy in the 
distribution of food products, and that the channels of trade between manufacturer, 


wholesaler and retailer is in the interests of the big body of people all over the country, 


and therefore should be maintained in their interest. I asked Mr. Dowson how many 
members he had. He said “73”, if I remember rightly. He then said “we want an 
answer. You have a meeting of the executive to-morrow, Tuesday, and we want an 
answer by to-morrow night”. I said, “Mr. Dowson, this is a matter for the Toronto 
executive to consider as to whether they should admit you, a band of retailers, into our 
Wholesale Association. That is a matter which the Toronto executive would have to 
consider very carefully, and we could not give you an answer without consulting the 
entire executive in Ontario”. We met on the Tuesday following and discussed the 


application and decided to defer it to general meeting of the executive on a subsequent 


date. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Are there minutes of that transaction?—A, No. That night after the meeting 
Mr. Dowson called me up and asked me what was the result of the meeting. I told 
him that we had decided to leave the matter to the general executive to be held at a 
subsequent date. He said “I am going down before the Commission at Ottawa and 
what answer shall I give them for your not admitting our company to the association”. 
I said “your answer shall be exactly what I have told you. Your application is under 
consideration. Personally I gave you my views this morning. I do not think the York 


Trading Company are entitled to membership in the association.” The next I have 


was a telephone message on Friday evening wanting to know if I was to be called before 
the commission. I did not receive your message calling me before the commission until 
the following Monday, last Monday. I heard from Mr. Pyke who came to the associa- 
tion recently and who for that reason could not give you any information practically 
as a wholesale grocer. The association was formed at the request of the Food Board. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Myr. Eby, to make it as brief as we can, I believe that it is the general concensus 
of opinion that while this association is of recent existence it is in reality a continuation 
of the Wholesale Grocers’ Guild organized for the same general purpose. Until there 
is some very positive evidence to the contrary we will accept that view.—A. The Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Guild has been practically inoperative for three years or two years before 
this association was formed. Unfortunately it only represented about forty-five per 


cent of ‘the entire trade. 


‘ 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Were there not gatherings from time to time of men in the trade to discuss 
matters of mutual interest since that time?—A. The first meeting of the Association 
was for the purpose of discussing the food regulations submitted by the Food Board, 
and for a discussion of the purposes of the Food Board. 

Q. The Grocers’ Guild prosecution was in 1913, was it not?-—A. In 1913. 

(). It was never dissolved formally ?7—A. No. It represented about forty-five per 
cent of the wholesale grocers. 

Q. I understand it became dormant while this prosecution was under way. The 
war came on just on top of that, and the Food Controller came on top of that, and 


simply picked up the thread, isn’t that it?—A. In all probability all the members left 


the Guild shortly after the suit was started. 
Q. Because of the prosecution I suppose?—A. And never came back into the fold. 


Q. Of your 72 members now, how many wholesale grocers whom you would 
recognize as wholesale grocers are there in Ontario not in your organization?—A. I 


would say from four to six. 
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Q. As against your 72?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Am I right in assuming they are small concerns?—A. Yes, they are small 
concerns. j 

Q. And you are not worrying about them?—A. No. There is one big one outside 
of our association in Toronto. It has been working in harmony with the association. 

Q. Those outside the city are small and unimportant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Speaking broadly, isn’t it the object of the association to protect its members 
in the matter of selling as well as in buying?—A. The association has made no 
arrangements of any kind to protect any manutacturers from loss against selling. 

Q. And can the York Trading Company operate advantageously without becoming 
a member of your organization? Can it buy advantageously?—A. No, it could not. 

Q. So it might as well stay out of business unless it can become a member of your 
organization ?—A. As far as financial results are concerned. 

Q. And I do not suppose they came into the business for the love of being in 
business, so that, practically speaking to be a wholesale grocer in Ontario, one must 
be a member of your organization or be in harmony with your organization, that is, 
to be successful as a wholesale grocer?—A. There are from four to six wholesale 
grocers outside of the organization in Ontario. 

Q. But they are in harmony with you. You have made no attempt to put them 
out of business?—A. We have made no attempt to put anybody out of business. 
These men outside of the organization are doing well. 

Q. When we are told your secretary calls up the different manufacturers and asks 
them what their policy will be with respect to the York Trading Company, we expect 
they knew what he meant?—A. Frankly, we know that the York Trading Company 
is a body of retailers. 

Q. Precisely, and you didn’t intend that the manufacturers from whom you buy 
shall sell to the York Trading Company ?—A. We want the manufacturer to sell to 
the wholesaler, and the wholesaler to sell to the retailer. If that is not the most eco- 
nomical method, the wholesaler has no right to exist. 

Q. The situation in Ontario to-day is that if the manufacturer wants to sell in 
Ontario he must sell to the wholesaler?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Practically ?—A. No, I would not say “Practically” because there are a 
number of manufacturers who, sell to both wholesaler and retailer. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. If the York Trading Company was a wholesale concern, could it get along 
without joining your guild?—A. It could get along just as well as a number of firms 
outside of the business to-day, and doing business profitably. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is your definition of a wholesaler?—A. This is the definition of the 
association, whether we are considering the Dominion Wholesalers’ Guild or the 
Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario. Here is what an applicant for membership pledges 
himself to, in the Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario: In making this application we 
declare that we are conducting a strictly wholesale grocery business and are carrying a 
full assortment of groceries. Our business is not a co-operative one and we agree not 
to sell to consumers or any aggregation of consumers organized for buying purposes. 
We are not in any way connected directly or indirectly with any plan or agreement by 
which our stockholders are to receive dividends on the basis of their purchases or are 
we interested in the profits of any retail business. We agree to abide by any rules or 
regulations that may be adopted at any Annual or Special Meeting of your Associa- 
tion. In case we at ary time-cease to carry on a strictly Wholesale Grocery business, 
we shall cease to be members of The Wholesale Grocers of Ontario and shall have no 
interest in the funds thereof. 

fk Es (Mr. W. Percy Eby.] 
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Q. Is that negatively a definition of a wholesale grocer? It must not be a c0- 
operative organization. May I ask if this was prepared with special reference to the — 
York Trading Company, or any smaller company? Were there similar efforts to enter 
your organization prior to this’—A. It was the first company to make application to 
the association for membership, and the question of the definition of a wholesale ~ 
grocer came up at the outset. 

Q. Am I right in thinking that this application form was prepared with the view 
of excluding co-operative associations like the York Trading Company !—A. No, it 

was a general application form. 


/ 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You did not admit any co-operative company into your Guild? You did not 
class any co-operative company as a wholesaler?’—A. We never had an application from 
a co-operative company. 

Mr. Deviiy: But by your definition you bind yourself to turn them down. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is your association opposed to the system of co-operative organization such as 
the J'armers’ Co-operative Societies? Is it opposed to the business policy of co-opera- 
tive associations such as Farmers’ Clubs and co-operative societies?—A. We believe 
that the consumer should buy from the retailer, the retailer from the wholesaler, and 
the wholesaler from the manufacturer because it is the most economical method of 
distribution. It has been proved, and we do not encourage farmers who go into the 
co-operative business to join our association. 

Q. Would you refuse to sell to Farmers’ Co-operative Associations?—A. As Whole- 
salers we do not sell to Farmers’ Co-operative Associations. Qur interests lie with 
the retail trade. We could not expect the retail trade to buy from us if we sell direct 
to their consumers, whether co-operative or otherwise. 

Q. That is your policy. You agree not to sell to consumers, or an aggregation of 
consumers organized for buying purposes?—A. We will not sell to the consumers. 


By the Chairman: 


e 


. 


Q. I want to get one point clear, your definition of a wholesaler is, someone who 
does a wholesale business, and does not retail in any form whatever.—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. If the retailer happens to have a share in an incorporated company in the 
wholesale trade, it would not disqualify that company from being a wholesaler ?—A. No. 

Q. Or if there were five retailers in that wholesale company or even ten it would 
not disqualify it?—A. No. 

Q. The York Trading Company consists of a corporation which is a wholesaler in 
that it does not sell to the consumer.—A. We avoid anything which has its object the 
cutting out of the wholesale grocer. 

Q. You would not inquire into the stockholders of other companies. I aHacetnnte 3 
your position. This company is made up exclusively of retailers you think?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not exclusively, but mainly ?—A. They might get somebody else in. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. 


(Mr. W. Perey Eby.] 
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The Committee resumed at 3 p.m., Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. H. C. Beckett, Hamilton, called, sworn and examined. 
/ 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q: What is the name of your firm?—A. W. H. Gilliard and Company, wholesale 
‘grocers. 

Q. That is a very old established concern?—A. They have been doing business 
for forty years. 

Q. And you yourself have been with that firm for how long?—A. Probably 20 
years. I have been connected with the firm all my life. I started in the warehouse 
and | am now head of the firm. 

Q. Was that firm a member of the organization which existed prior to 1913, the 
Grocers’ Guild?—A. Yes, the Guild started in 1883. 

Q. And carried’ on until 1913 ?—A. It was continued until the war broke out. 

Q. And I think you were honoured by being in the forefront pf the prosecution 
which took place some years ago?—A. I was the chief culprit. 

Q. The King against Beckett?—A. Yes. 

Q. So we may assume that you know all about the business, inside and outside? 
—A. JI think J am pretty familiar with it. 

: Q. Can you explain the difference between the organization that existed under 
the name of the Guild and the present organization ?—A. Explain the difference? Well, 
there is practically no difference. 

Q. I thought not. Then may we take it that the judgment of Chief Justice Fal- 
conbridge fairly describes the character of the organization you had then?—A. 
Exactly. The things we are doing now we were doing then. 

Q. The things you are doing now are the things you were doing then’?—A. Yes. 
There are a couple of addresses in that pamphlet which explain it. 

Q. There is in this pamphlet a couple of addresses by the late E. F. B. Johnston 
which we may take as reflecting the sentiments of your organization?—A. Yes, and 
the outline of the proper conduct of the business. 

Q. That is from your point of view ?—A. No, from a legal point of view. 

Q. Having regard to the fact that Mr. Johnston was your counsel, it would be 
excellently well reasoned’—A. We think so; the finest in the land. 

Q. Then we find that to-day your 72 artes constitute an organization with an 
executive committee and local subdivisions of the executive committee, and that you 
meet together from time'to time to discuss your own business interest ?—A. I think T 
ought to explain that more fully. In the first place, the Dominion Wholesale Grocers’ 
Guild was an organization formed in 1882 that was defined in this way. Lach 
province had what they called a Provincial Guild affiliated with the Dominion Guild. 
The Dominion Guild was the parent guild. Each Provincial Guild was a branch of 

- the Dowinion Guild and were under provincial names, like the Ontario Wholesale 
Grocers’ Guild, the Quebec Wholesale Grocers’ Guild and the Wholesale Guild of the 
Maritime Provinces. Each of these Provincial Guilds had a president and vice- 
president. The Dominion Guild at their annual conventions appointed the president 
of the Dominion Guild and the vice-presidents of the Dominion Guild or the presi- 
dents of the Provincial Guilds. That is how the organization was worked. Then the 
provincial guilds had a fee of $25 a year that was paid into the Provincial Guilds. 
The Dominion Guild had a fee of $10 a year, which was paid into the Dominion Guild. 
Stanley Cooke was the secretary of the Dominion Guild. The Dominion Guild was 
in existence from 1883 up to the time of the war, and the presidents who occupied the 


f ne during that time were Mr. W. H. Gilliard, Mr. Gordon, of Winnipeg, Mr. 


[Mir ©. Beckett.) 
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Blain, Mr. F. T. Smyth, Hamilton; My. Miller, of the Turner Company, Quebec. i 


was president at one time. They held office not for any stated time. Early in the i: 


history of the Guild, Mr. Gilliard held office for ten years. We had no offices or any- 
thing. It was purely a voluntary thing. After a while we got better organized, and 


got things running in nice shape, and then you remember the agitation that sprung » 


up over the country some few years ago, and the Guild was then charged with being 
a combine. and all that kind of thing, the result of which was this trial. This trial 
simply confirmed everything we had been doing as legitimate. 

Q. We are not concerned here to-day with whether or not those who combine?—A. 
TI am just Jeading up to it. 

Q. You need not worry about anything of that kind—A. No. I am leading up, so 
that you will have a fairly good knowledge of things. Then, owing to the fact that 
some of the wholesale houses thought the name guild was rather an objectionable name, 
it was decided that we would change the name of the association and call it the Canada 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and an application was made at the present session for 
a charter. We got the patent on the 6th June, and there has been no meeting of any. 
kind for any organizations of any kind. All these men who are holding office now, are 
merely holding office temporarily, subject to the regular organization and having every- 
thing confirmed and put in first class shape. That is the position of the Guild today. 
Now then, with regard to our position as manufacturers, I want to make it absolutely 
clear and positive, as any man can for you, that we have no combinations of any kind 
with regard to the selling price of goods. Now, there are all kinds of reports going out 
that we have, but I tell you positively we have not and we never have had a meeting to 
fix the price of anything. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I assume you do make it your business, in so far as you 
can, to find out what your friends’ prices are?—A. We can learn that in five minutes 
through the medium of our travellers. é 

Q. How do prices range in that way? How do the prices between Hamilton and 
Toronto for instance compare?—A. Well, they are very much the same; they cannot be 
otherwise. : 

Q. But you say that is not the result of any arrangement?—A. No. 

Q. Why is it?—A. It is the result of competition. 

_ Q. Is competition so close that it adjusts itself A. Competition is so close in the 
wholesale grocery business that we have not succeeded in making an average, taking 
ten years—I am speaking for my own, business, I cannot answer for every other whole- 
sale business. Mr. Blain is here and can answer for himself, and his answer is not as 
favourable as mine—we have not succeeded in making an average of one per cent net 
on our turnover in ten years. That is how close the business. is done. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How often do you turn your stock over in a year?/—A. Some things we turn 
frequently, but others we carry for a year. 

Q. But generally ?—A. Based on the amount of stock we carry and the volume of 
business we do, we would turn over our stock about five times in a year. 

Q. Then you make five per cent?—A. No. 

Q. Have you your balance sheet ?—A. It was sent to Dr. McFall. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. How is it as to prices between Toronto and Montreal?—A. The difference 
would probably be the difference in freight? 

Q. That is the difference in freight from Toronto or Montreal as the case might be? 
—A. Yes. It depends where the goods are manufactured. 


[Mr. H. C. Beckett ] 
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| Q. Iam talking now of the difference in the price to the retailer?—A. Yes, I am 
speaking of that. For instance, sugar is made in Montreal. It is cheaper in Montreal 
than in Hamilton because there is the freight. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are you sure of that?—A. Absolutely positive. 

Q. I thought the equalized freight came in there?—A. So it does, and I am the 
originator of equalized freight rates and can tell you. 

. Are you aware that in Vancouver sugar is higher than it is in Brandon’?—A. I 
am not familiar with conditions there. 

Q. And the equalization of freight rates in the West is not the same as here—A. 
Iam not familiar with it there, but I am in Ontario. As far as the equalized rates are ~ 
concerned, it is a very complicated thing, but as briefly as possible the idea of the equal- 
ized rates was to lay the sugar down to the retailer all over the country, all over the 
province of Ontario, as nearly as possible at a uniform price, the refiners and the whole- 
sale houses absorbing a portion of the freight. For instance, in Toronto the price of 
sugar is 22 cents over the price of sugar in Montreal, and if I remember correctly the 
carload rate of freight from Montreal to Toronto is 384 cents a hundred. Notwithstand- 
ing that, the sugar is sold at Toronto at 22 cents a hundred over the Montreal price. 
That is what we call the equalization, making the cost to the retailer as nearly as possi- 
ble the same all over the country. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. But the manufacturers’ cost is f.o.b. Montreal?—A. No, he sells his goods 
delivered on the basis of the equalized rates. 

Q. He absorbs ’—A. He absorbs from ten to fourteen cents a hundred of the freight 
on practically every shipment he makes. 

Q. The manufacturer absorbs the cost of the freight?—A. Yes, that is added to the 
cost of his sugar. It is part of his manufacturing costs. 


_ By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But the retailer in Montreal really does get sugar cheaper in Montreal than in 
Toronto ’—A. Yes, 22 cents a hundred cheaper than the retailer in Toronto. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. I do not understand how the manufacturer absorbs the freight rates?—A. He 
does. 

Q. He quotes a price at your warehouse?—A. If the manufacturer pays 34 cents a 
hundred by the carload to ship sugar to Toronto and he sells to the wholesale house for 
22 cents a hundred over the Montreal price, he is absorbing 12 cents a hundred for the 
freight ? 


. Q. He is absorbing part of the freight?—A. That is what he does, that is part of 
1s costs. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So that freight rates are only partially equalized?—A. They are not absolutely 
equalized. 
Q. Only partly equalized ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Not equalized, but partially absorbed.—A. Before the equalized system came 
into effect, the difference between the cost of sugar to a man, we will say in Toronto, 
and a man in Barrie, was much greater than it is today. The difference in the cost of 
Sugar to the retail man in Toronto was much greater than the difference between 


Toronto and Montreal today; because the refiners and the wholesale houses.are absorb- 
ing a portion of the freight. 
[Mr. H.C. Beckett.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: \ 

'Q. How are the wholesale houses absorbing it?—A. Well, in the very same w. 

They pay out more freight in the delivering of the sugar to the retailer than they 
actually get in the price. 

Q. After it comes out of your Toronto branch?—A. Yes. ‘Take up in the North | 
Country, the T. & N.O., we ship sugar arom Hamilton and absorb ten cents a hundred eh 
of the freight. oh 

Q. Up to Toronto you do not absorb any?—~A. No, but if we ship from Hamilton 
to Toronto, we would absorb all the freight between Hamilton and Toronto, to compete ? 
with Toronto. - 

Q. How about London?—A. Same way with London, and the amount we can make 
on sugar is four per cent, and it costs us ten per cent to sell it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Does it cost the wholesaler ten per cent?—A. Yes. J would like to make that 
a strong point before the Committee, because we are continually being misrepresented 
by people we do not know. ' 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. They are bad people—A. They are a bad lot. I am giving you round figures. — 
The average cost of doing business to-day of the wholesale grocer in round figures is ten 
per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It does not cost anything like ten per cent to sell it—A. If it does not cost you 
ten per cent to sell sugar, it costs more to sell other goods. P 
Q. It does not cost you half of ten per cent. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. You do not segregate sugar?—A. You have to take your total turnover and find 
out what it costs. - 

Q. Sugar is more cheaply handled than any other commodity—A. The consumer 
is getting a service in sugar far below the cost of that service. For instance, it is 
being sold in Hamilton at $10.50 a hundred and it costs the retail man $10.19. 

Q. How much is he making?—A. Less than 5-per cent. Now we make four per 
cent. It costs us ten per cent to do business, and the public are getting the value in 
sugar far below the actual cost of producing it, and that applies to many other lines 
handled by the retailer. ; i 

By the Chairman: 

Q. The public must be paying for that service in some other way?—A. They are 
indirectly, yes. But it would be very hard to explain that. There is not a wholesale” 
grocer in Canada to-day that can make money. He would actually lose money and a lot 
of it if he was buying at the price of the day, and selling on the price of the day. The 
only possible way in which the wholesale grocer can make money is by speculating, 
buying at the right time. In Canada we have been selling prunes that came from Cali- 
fornia at five or six cents a pound less than we could buy them at, because we had the 
' prunes, and the public get the benefit of it. 


By Mr. Henderson: 7 
Q. How many years have you been in business?—A. Forty. 
(. Has that been your experience over the whole forty years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think it will continue to rise forever?—A. You mean the cost of goods? 
[Mr. H. C. Beckett.] ee 
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-Q. The process you are describing. I imagine you are describing the commercial 
process. There must be a day surely when the price must come down. You say that a 
‘wholesale grocer cannot live commercially unless he speculates?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is buying on a lower market, and selling in a higher market?—A. Yes. 

- -Q. Can that go on forever’—A. That has always been the way. 

 Q. It has not gone on for 20 years?—A. Yes, it has. 


Mr. Stevens: I think that what he means when speaking of his prunes is that he 
__ will buy prunes in a very large quantity at a certain season of the year—in the fall we 
will say—and he will stock up as a wholesaler on a very large quantity, and then when 
February or March comes, the general market having been pretty well skinned out, if I 
may use that phrase, the market price of prunes jumps two or three cents, or whatever 
it may be, and Mr. Beckett, having this large stock, will sell to the retailers at a price 
* that he could not have sold at on the market ? 


Wirness: That is an absolute fact. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. As regards sugar, the point is this: The grocers, whether they are retailers or 
wholesalers figure on handling sugar on a very small margin for the simple reason that 
it is in unbroken packages. He gets a 150 pound sack, and he does not break it, but 
delivers it quickly to the retailer and it is a very quick turnover, whereas, if they buy 
pickles they have to break the packages and cannot do business on anything like the 
same margin ?—A. Are you in the wholesale business ? 

Q. No, but I know something about it?—A. We are here to give you the facts. 
You say there is money in sugar. A man will telephone us for a bag of sugar. Mind 
you, we have to give service. He is three miles away from us, and he wants one bag of 
sugar. We make on that bag of sugar forty cents, and we have to send it three miles 
with a team. Do we make any money on that? 

-Q. You do not send a rig out with one bag of sugar ?—-A. We have done it. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You should try to economize’—A. We try to economize as much as we can. I 
want to impress upon you the fact that we do not make any money on sugar, except in 
a speculative way. 
Q. Where do you make:your money? You do not expect the Committee to believe 
_ that you are in the business for the love of it? 


Mr. Stevens: Or as Mr. Paton said, for the glory of God. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


-~ Q. Help us to find out where the cost of the goods is?—A. This wholesale grocery 
business is such a joke that it is hard to get your people to believe there is not much 
money init. I am telling you that unless we speculate we cannot make money. 

Q. What you mean is that the margin of profit in the grocery business is so small 
z that you have to buy at the right time in order to make even a profit?—A. Where there 
is an element of speculation about it. We do not have to buy on proprietary articles 
such as we handle, to speculate for the reason that the manufacturer when he starts 
making these goods figures out what the consumer is going to pay for them. That is 
the first consideration. And then he figures out what methods he will adopt in distri- 
___ buting these goods to the retail trade, whether he will sell direct or through the whole- 
sale trade. He knows that it is going to cost him so much money. Then he knows 
that the retail man is not going to handle the stuff unless he can make a profit. There 
1s no speculation in that line of goods. 

Q. What proportion of goods handled by the wholesale grocery trade to-day is pack- 

age stuff’—A. You mean proprietary articles? 

. —EMr. H. C. Beckett.] 
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Q. You may call them proprietary articles. You know just what you are buying’ 
—A. You can call sugar a proprietary article, just as you like. - 

Q. It is pretty close to it, is it not?—A. Not exactly. The turnover of wholesale 
houses in sugar will be about from 30 to 35 per cent. 

Q. Put sugar to one side; now take all these package things?—A. I would say ae 
ably forty per cent of the wholesale grocers’ business was proprietary articles. 

Q. Forty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was interested in a talk that I had with a grocer some time ago. He took me > 
over his shop, pointing out, for instance, his fine carrots. He said the bulk of his 
business in carrots was sold in cans because he could not get the housewife to buy the _ 
carrot. She did not want to bother with having to trim it and cook it. Then heshow- 
ed me a barrel of oatmeal, five cents a pound, and he showed me a small package of oat- 
meal, a three pound package which I think he said cost 25 cents. He took me all over 
the store, and he said that from his point of view that was the cause of high living, or 
the cost of living high. What do you think of that theory?—A. That is a big question. _ 

Q. What is your practice? You know how it was 25 years ago?—A. Takeafamily 
living in a little two by four flat. Their practice is to buy in small quantities in a pack- 
age that they can use as a container until they have used the goods up. ie 

Q. Twenty-five years ago there were no such packages ?—-A. No. 

Q. And people got along very nicely /—A. They did and they do to-day. . 

Q. They went to the grocer, and if they wanted a small quantity they would get it — 
in a nice little paper bag?—A. Yes. 

@. How much in proportion is added to the cost of ee because of the fact that 
people have been trained to buy these package goods instead of bulk goods? Is that not 
_ a proposition that has to be considered’—A. That is a pretty hard question to answer 
for this reason: In those days there was no condensed milk, no evaporated milk. My — 
mother used to boil wheat, and I liked it better than I get to-day. Now people buy 
the goods. 

Q. Take the ordinary things that the poor man uses, tea and sugar, coffee, see 
and flour’—A. He used to use cornmeal. Ncw he uses corn flakes because he likes 
them better. . é 

Q. What is the difference in the cost to him?—A. 300 or 400 per cent, perhaps 500. - 

Q. Take his breakfast table to start with and then his dinner table and his supper 
table and in between ?—A. I know, but here is another feature. Take wheat. My grand- E 
mother used to boil wheat, and I liked it better than what I get to-day. Now people buy 
shredded wheat. They do not need to cook it. They can prepare hot water for it and 
eat it. That is the practice. : 

Q. Can you tell me the proportion of your business in that kind of thing: what 
proportion the grocery business has developed into a package goods business ?—A. Here 
is something that Mr. Blain has thought earefully out. (Reads) : 


gato 
ae 


x sae 


“Tt is a well known fact that the great daily newspapers would be losing 
enterprises as conducted if it were not for advertising. Indeed, their major pro- 
fits come from this class of business. In this connection, let me quote the To- 
ronto Globe of October 25, as follows:—‘ The man who sells groceries. Did you, 
Mr. Grocer, ever consider how many of the things you sell are already nine-tenths 
sold to your customers for you before you buy them from the manufacturer? The 
breakfast food, the soap, the syrup, the many, many things that represent daily : 
household wants. Think how many of these standard articles are advertised by _ 
the manufacturers in the columns of this newspaper for your benefit. Here’s a 
suggestion for more business:—Look over the advertising in the Globe and see 
how fan of the things advertised are on your shelves. Then make a window 
display of these advertised articles and watch your sales increase. These are the 
goods for the consumer, largely proprietary sa, and with few exceptions 


[Mr. H. C. Beckett.] 
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. That is the very oie 1 was trying to bring out. Twenty-five years ago a mam 
d to be a grocer to run a grocery store?—A. Yes. 

Q. To-day he only needs to have the physical strength to pull a package off the: 
shelf ‘and sell it over the counter ?—A. He has other troubles. He has labour troubles. 


By Mr. Reid: 


 Q. That is not confined to the grocers?—A. He has clerks who will bust him 
by giving over weight. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. But the old fashioned grocer ee practically disappeared?—A. Yes. 

- Q. What I would like to get_at is what proportion of your business is in the old 
fashioned bulk goods, and what proportion is in the new fashioned package goods ?— 
A. I could work that out if I had lots of time, but I would not like to mislead you. 
QQ. Have you any idea; would it be 75 per cent?—A. Oh, no. Conditions have 
changed. , At the time you speak of they never thought of eating rolled oats in 
packages. 

By the Chairman: 


'Q. The point which Mr. Henderson is endeavouring to bring out is, what is the 
difference between purchasing a given quantity of rolled oats in bulk and a given 
quantity of rolled oats in a nicely prepared, decorated package ?—A. qT will have to 
figure it out. : 
Q. Tell us approximately ?—A. It would cost about six cents a pound, if they 
bought i in bulk, and these family sized packages, for which they pay 35 cents, contain 
34 rads as nearly as I recollect. 
_ Q. A difference of 100 per cent?—A. The difference between six-cents and ten 
~ cents but the consumer does not want it that way. 

-—Q. We want to find out. Take tea. If you were going to buy some tea in bulk, 
=. ten Recta of tea in bulk in the old fashioned way in a paper bag, or ten pounds 
ina nicely decorated ten-pound package, what would be the ee: 7_A. I figured 
that out once, and I found that there was a million dollars thrown in the ash barrels 
in the covers of these packages every year. 


By Mr. Reid: 
- Q. From pound a a of tea?—A. Tian packages. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Tea alone?—A. Yes. They even make up five-cent packages. 

Q. You mean that there is a million dollars thrown away in these covers?—A. 
; as including the lead and lithographing attached to them. 
. Q. How much did you say?—A. A million each year in the ash barrel. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Have you followed that along through the general line of package goods? Take 
coffee?—A. They would save that. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


7 , _Q. Is that material?—A. That includes labour. There is a lot of people who have 
5 with the One hy the hthographer, the paper man, the man who makes the lead, 
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By Mr- Reid: - s 


Q. Did the trade put up these packages before they were asked, or were the ae 
ages asked for before they were put up?—A. It was initiative « on the part of enterpris- 
ing business men. 


‘ ? is 5 
By Mr. Stevens: : 

Q. They created the taste ?—A. Created the taste. You may ask how many million 
dollars were spent in a year in advertising package products. If these several million 
dollars were not spent, would it not be saved on the goods? But then the newspapers 
would not get any revenue. 


By Mr. Henderson: i 

Q. The consumer has to pay it all eventually ?—A. Sure he has. 

Q. And that runs through mostly every line you handle?—A. Yes, the consumer 
pays for it eventually. : 

Q. You were following on with something else that you had to say?—A. I had 
something here to give you if you care to have it. You are trying to solve the high — 
cost of living problem. 

Q. Always with reference to any way which can be recommended to ‘ee public or 
to the Government of reducing the price?—A. Exactly. We know some of the causes 
of the high cost of living. J am sorry to say the grocers do. JI guess most people do — 
who have common sense. It is lack of production. I have been interested in this 
matter for fifteen years, and I have never lost an opportunity of going before any 
official committee or body of men if I get the chance to express my views on this matter. 
Here is a copy of a communication that I addressed to the Hon. Chief Justice Mather, 
Chairman Royal Commission on Industrial Relations on the 21st May, which reads as 
follows :— Cea 


Hamitton, 21st May, 1919. 


The Honourable Chief Justice Matners, 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. 


Mr. Cyamman,—What J have to say has been carefully considered for 
many years. The views expressed are not haphazard, they are based upon a 
careful study of and intimate acquaintance with conditions. . 

If conditions are chaotic and gradually becoming more so, the sensible 
thing to do is to diagnose the case and then apply a remedy. 

Discrimination on the part of manufacturers in the sale of their wares to 
the retail trade of Canada in actual practice is an economical evil very far 
reaching in its effect upon the prosperity of this country. 

The theoretical idea or general belief that concession for quantity buying 
is sound business ethics is wrong in practice. This practice if carefully 
analyzed will account for the slow growth or gradual decline of nearly every 
town and village in Canada. 

Dead towns and villages make farm life unattractive. There are no 
attractions to foster community life, and the big question before the nation 
to-day is “Greater production of Canada’s natural resources”. Men and 
women naturally long for social employment. If they cannot find itwithin their 
own field of endeavour they will go where they can find it. x 

For the last fifteen or twenty years instead of a steady growth and improve- 
ment in the towns and villages of Canada’there has been a gradual decline, and 
thus the once prosperous community in the centre of a farming area affords 
little in the way of attractions to the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 
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:NDIX No. 7 
Mr. Rem: This is very nice, but I do not think it is business. 

The Wirness: I am coming to the point. I won’t be more than three or four 


. minutes. 


‘The Carman: I think there is some very good information for the Committee 
tir this. 
vd 

-The Wirness: I have spent a lot of time preparing it. This letter continues :— 


This condition palls upon the youth of the country and they are forsaking 
the farms on account of the humdrum conditions. This condition to a large 
extent might have been avoided if the Government had made an honest effort to 
investigate ten or fifteen years ago, but the Government could not see the hand- 
writing on the wall. ; 


+ i 
wag 


< The attention of the Government has been directed to this condition of 
e affairs year after year. The suggestions of business men who for forty years 
a have been in close touch with economic conditions have gone unheeded. ‘The 


recommendations for the appointment of an inland trade commission absolutely 
removed from politics have only been considered from the view point of political 
_ expediency, and nothing has been done. With the Government it has not beena 
question. i 
“Ts the appointment of an inland trade commission absolutely removed from 
politics a sound and sensible proposition 2” 
Some Cabinet Ministers unofficially have admitted the wisdom and necessity 


Se a le a 


ia of having such a commission but have hesitated because they thought their 
; motives would be misconstrued by the Opposition, and as a consequence they 
i had not the courage of their convictions to bring in such a measure. 

ee: Much valuable time has been lost due no doubt to the fact that those engaged 


) ‘in polities have been sufficiently seized with the seriousness of the situation, a 
situation that is becoming more serious every year while the Government stands 
by helpless. 

This is a big question and requires serious study, but for ten years, notwith- 
standing repeated suggestions from those engaged in trade and commerce, it has 
been ignored. The road to prosperous community life and increased farm pro- 
| duction has been lost by the Government. An inland trade commission would 
4 likely put them on the right track. 

To prove that unfair discrimination by manufacturers in their dealing with 
the retail trade is not sound business, let the public consider the evils that accrued 
out of unfair discrimination in connection with transportation or freight rates, 
what a serious effect it was having upon the trade and commerce of the country, 
how it was tending to monopoly. Pressure was put upon the Government to take 
action. The Board of Railway Commissioners was appointed. The same 
necessity ~exists for investigation into trade and commerce conditions of this 
country. It all has a bearing into questions you have under consideration. The 

- present condition of chaos in business has been gradual in its development. 

Many hazy ideas regarding business ethics should be clarified. The trade 
and commerce of the country is tending to monopoly and centralization. The 
big cities are growing at the expense of the country as a whole. Let Canada 
lead in solving this problem, because it is of greater moment to the prosperity 

2a i of Canada than any of the subjects that have been agitating the public mind. 

___ Justice recognizes neither party laws nor political beliefs. Food is the most 

oO important thing in the world to-day, and everybody must have plenty of it. 


- There is, to my mind one of the most important suggestions you will have put before 
% — Yous that is trying to build up community life. I have offered out of my own pocket 
hundreds of dollars to start a community campaign round different towns, to get the 
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farmers to buy their goods in their own districts. For instance, a traveller of ou 
went into a store not a month ago. He said, “‘ This man carries a stock of abo 
$30,000.” He was about forty miles from Hamilton. He said to the man, “Well, 


“Oh, goodness: you know I have not done one thing this morning”. He wrote out 3 
post offce orders to send to Toronto. He said, “I have written out eight hundred 
dollars worth of post office orders for goods, and I have everything right here andI can 
sell just as cheaply as they can’. How are you going to build up towns-and villages 
with a condition like that? 


By Mr. Hocken: oy 
Q. He ought to advertise—A. It is not that. It is the fact that the Government — 


has not investigated this thing. It can be shown that this business is being conducted 
at a big loss, and I think that should be investigated by the Commission. 


By Mr. Stevens: : 


Q. You are opposed to rural mail delivery ?—A. No, I say investigate these things, 
and you cannot do it without a commission that is appointed permanently, and men 
with lots of brains and energetic chaps that are going into this thing, who will come 
before you the same as we are doing to-day, and we can make the suggestions and put 
them on a certain trail, and let them follow it up and investigate. There is a reason 
for this. Why would these towns and villages go back without a reason? I covered 
all this territory thirty years ago. I know how prosperous they used to be. I know 
there are men being driven out of business through the unfair condition. 


By Mr. Reid: sh 

Q. What is the solution?—A. I would say the first solution was an inland trade 
commission, so that the findings would be believed. What we say the public will not 
believe. ee 

Q. Give us your opinion as to what would be the solution ?—A. If I were on that 
commission, if I was going to run the show, I would say this: I might have the power — 
to make it legal, to enforce it, but I don’t know. It depends on the powers the Com- 
mission gets, but I would say this that it is an economic evil for a manufacturer to 
supply certain classes of retailers with goods from 50 to 20 per cent cheaper than the 
other retailers all over the country can buy them at, and I say if the other retailers all ~ 
over the country got their goods at the right price they would be in a position to— 
compete, and they would never go out of business; that these various municipalities, 
villages, towns and so, forth, would be conducting a thriving business. They would be 
getting taxed and improving their towns and villages, and making the community 
life of the farming territory attractive, and the young people when they drove into 
the place would not find everything dead with the place in a trance. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You would stop the manufacturers from selling to Timothy Eaton, which is 
the most noted mail order house?—A. I would stop him, but I would—— : 

Q. You would stop him from selling to Timothy Eaton except at the same price he 
would sell to any small grocer?—A. If I was on this Commission, I would say that 
was an economic evil, and I would leave it to the trade to adjust it. I would not make 
a rule you had to do it. 

Q. I am getting at the consumer?—A. So am IL. > ipa 

Q. You would, if you had the power, stop the manufacturer from distributing his 
goods through Timothy Eaton’s mail order house at a lower rate than they are offered 
for sale in the ordinary course?—A. I would not stop him by law. 

Q. You would prevent that practice?—A. It should be frowned down. 
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‘ By Mr. Henderson: 
-Q. Why not stop him by law? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You would stop him by education?—A. By education. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
: Q. The consumer now gets that article from Eaton—I am using as an illustration, 
~ or it might be any other of these big houses—at 15 per cent lower than the ordinary 
 yetail store can sell at?—A. No, he does not; there is the funny part of it. The public 
think they do. That is the funny part of it. He makes the money. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
: Q. He should advertise. If the people in that town knew that they could get the 
goods for the same price from him they would not send to Toronto?—A. Whom would 
he advertise with? 

Mr. Hocxen: There are lots of ways by which he could make that known in his 
district; he could send out a circular or advertise in the local paper. 


Lat fe ie 


ee By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you know whether this retail merchant you are speaking of -has any of 
these silent salesmen, that is a big card sticking up stating that such and such will be 
sold for 90 cents#—A. Some have. ‘Some are very enterprising and do better than 
others. But if a man cannot own his goods, or buy his goods as cheaply as another, 
he cannot sell as cheaply without going out of business. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. But you said he did?—A. There is a lot of information that I could give but 
; Ido not want to take up the time of the committee, I could give you information about 
the methods of the departmental stores that would open your eyes. It needs 
investigating. 


i _ Q. The point I am interested in is whether these suggestions are of a character 
a that will tend to lower the cost of living? If they do not, they are absolutely valueless? 
_ A. They will help some, but you cannot reduce the cost of living until you increase 
production. 

By Mr. Hocken: 


ae Q. If you could make the town productive, you would be increasing cultivation in 
: the neighbourhood?—A. That is the whole thing. 


By Mr. Reid: 


wr Q. You are of the opinion that the departmental stores are injurious to the 
_ country?—A. Absolutely, they are simply ruining the country so far as the building 
up community life is concerned. It is a crime what is going on. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. When Mr. Pyke was giving his evidence, he said you would know about this 

point, and I do not want to overlook it, or deny you the privilege of explaining it. 

__— Here we have in your minutes a reference made to a proposition to some definite policy 

_. to be adopted by your association, and in it is a reference to the maintaining of prices. 

fius Now, a matter of that kind is very interesting to this committee, and we are very 

_ anxious to find out any attempts that are being made to main tain prices, and why, 

and if it is possible to reduce these prices. What is the explanation of this minute ?— 
A He has reference to a certain proposition that I made. 


ar... 
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Q. Exactly —A. I will tell you what that was. In the first place, do not think 
that for one minute I have anything to hide; absolutely nothing. The wholesale — 
grocer business is open to you. We have a defensible position in everything we do. __ 

e 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do not forget the old saying, ‘ Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” 
Let us get on and get something concrete?—A. Here is a document referred to after] 
submitted it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I do not think we need go through it all. What I am after is whether prices 
are being unduly preserved or maintained. Tell us what your proposal was briefly?— 
A. You gentlemen are too much in a hurry. It is only a page and a half, and you 
cannot understand it if you do not get the meat of it. Here is the proposition I put 
up to the wholesale trade. (Reads): 


1. Whereas the present conditions surrounding the wholesale and retail 
grocery trade of the Dominion are chaotic and gradually tending to a state of 
demoralization, and J 

2. Whereas for several years both the wholesale and retail trade of the 
Dominion have repeatedly requested the Federal Government to appoint an 
Inland Trade Commission to examine into the internal trade of the country, 
and 

3. Whereas it is necessary for the protection of community interests in every 
section of the Dominion that definite and clear understanding with regard to 
trade matters be defined, with a view to eliminating dishonest practices and 


unfair methods at present so commonly adopted, and, 

4, Whereas such methods if continued will undoubtedly seriously demoral- 
ize and cripple the community life of the Dominion, 

5. And whereas the service rendered to the community by both the whole- 
sale and retail trade are pronounced by the courts to be the cheapest and most 
economical. “i 

6. And whereas in a country like Canada with sparse population and great 
distances it is detrimental to the advancement of the country to foster the 
centralization of business at the expense of community prosperity, and ; 

7. Whereas the rapid upbuilding and progress of Canada is one of great 
national importance, 

8. And whereas the centralization of trade is gapping the life blood of 
progress over the entire Dominion, 

9. And whereas many of the reasons for this deplorable state of affairs are 
well known to those engaged in the internal trade and commerce of the country, 


Be it therefore resolved, 


1. That the members of the Canadian Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
endorse the objects of the Retail Merchants Association of Canada and pledge 
themselves through the Executive Committee (elected to represent them) to 
loyally support all measures which in the opinion of the Executive may be | 
necessary to bring about fair methods in the conduct of business. 

2. It being a well-known fact that dishonest and unfair trade practices 
must first be dealt with, it is resolved that the executive be empowered to devote 
their energies to improvement in such direction, and with that object in view 
the members of the association agree as follows: 
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oA That i is what I proposed, but they have not agreed to do it yet. I think they are 
2 foolish that they did not jump at it. (Continues reading) : 


3. That the association will endorse the action of any manufacturer who 
refuses to sell to any member of the association found guilty of violating any 
promise made to such manufacturer in connection with the sale of such manu: 
facturer’s goods. 


As In other words, the association will refuse to do business with any man who is no 
good, who is a crook. 

Mr. Stevens: That is, a man is a crook ipso facto because you decide he is a 
 erook. ’ 
A Witness: We do not decide. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. It actually refers to a man who is cutting prices?—A. Here is a point that 
you are interested in. (Reads): 


: 4, It being a well known fact that some manufacturers are discriminating 
j to the detriment of 95 per cent of the retail merchants by giving special prices 
and discounts to a favoured few, and that such methods if continued will 
ultimately mean financial ruin to those so discriminated against. 

It is resolved that the Executive Committees are hereby empowered to 
request such manufacturers to either sell to all the retail grocers on the most 
J favoured basis, or discontinue the unfair method of discrimination. 


. By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Are you agreeable to the manufacturer selling direct to the retail trade ?— 
A. Yes, we would rather he would do it. 

Q. And cut you out?—A. Yes, tickled to death. 

Q. That is rather different to what Mr. Eby said. He said your association was 
absolutely opposed to a manufacturer selling to a retailer?—A. If they are camouflag- 
ing and making monkeys of us, and then going out and selling to the people we have 
called on as cheaply— 

Q. You are quite satisfied to have the manufacturer sell to the retail’trade if he 
wants to do it?—A. Some of them do. 

Q. But you won’t buy from the manufacturer if he does it?—A. What is the use? 

, : Q. With your guild or association you have got him pretty well tied up?—A. We 
ave not. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Read that clause again?—A. (Reads): 


It is hereby resolved that the Executive Committee are hereby empowered 
=. to request such manufacturers to either sell to all the retail grocers on the most 
favoured basis, or discontinue the unfair method of discrimination. 


Ts that fair or is it not? 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. That is really after the departmental storey again?—A. No, it is not; it is 
after the manufacturer who is not playing the game straight, and who is the cause of 
_ nearly all the trouble. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


4 xe Is not the real object to get the manufacturer not to sell to the retail trade ?— 
(8) 
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Q. It is either to sell to no retail trade, or to sell entirely to the retail trade? 
A. The whole object is for the manufacturer to be honest with the retail trade. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. As I understand it, he is selling to the big departmental stores whom he treats ‘ 


on a parity with the wholesaler ? 


_By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Is that it?—A. Not only the big deparfmental stores but other large ee 
Mr. Henperson: They have to be very large. 


By Mr. Stevens: ’ 
Q. Why should not the manufacturer sell to the big retailer if he wanits to?—A, He 


ean, but he cannot sell goods to us if he does. He wants to run with the hare and 


hunt with the hounds. He cannot have everything his own way. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. If a man is able to buy a carload, what difference does it make if he is called 
a departmental store man or a retailer?—A. What is a man in business for? Suppose 
you are a retail man, and J-sell to your customers; what would you think of it? 

Q. It all depends on_what constitutes a retail man. Do you not think that by 
protesting in this way you are doing your case harm?—A. J pe to see the retail 
trade treated fairly. 


By Mr. Stevens: = 

Q. But you do not want the manufacturer to treat them fairly ?—A. I want the 
manutacturer to sell his goods to the retailer and cut out the wholesaler. ~ 

Q. If a manufacturer wants to sell his goods to a retailer and a retailer can buy 
these goods, to make it reasonable, that retailer ought to have the opportunity, and the 
consumer ought to have the advantage of the lower price?—A. Why don’t the Govern- 
ment sell stamps cheaper to us because we buy $5,000 worth a year than to the man 
who buys only $2,000 worth ? 

The CHairman: Let us get to the more practical side of this point. I would like 
you to give the Committee some concrete figures with regard to doing business. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are there many retailers in Canada who are on the jobbers’ lists?—A. Not 
many, no. 

(. There used to be quite a number, but they are cut down now to a very. small 
percentage ’—A. I think it is not as ee as it used to be. 

Q. Is not the real object of your association just to have that ee bmicld 
about 2—A. No. 

Q. But it has had the effect?-A. That is a gradual evolution in trade. Take the 
question of pickles. Myr. Pyke was not familiar with it, but Iam. The T. E. Lyttle 
Company manufactures pickles, and it has been their practice to sell their goods to 


the retail trade. Unsolicited by us at all, we never went near them, they came to the 


wholesale trade and they said: “We have had a meeting of our directors and we find 
it is costing us a lot of money to sell our goods direct to the retail trade through the 

medium of our own travellers. Travelling expenses have gone up and one thing and 
~ another, and we have decided to change our policy and from this time on we are going 
to do our business through the wholesale trade. We will give you the prices at which 
we sell to the wholesale trade, and we will give you a discount or commission for 
handling our goods.” And the trade accepted his proposition. We did not go near 


him. Tt is a mere matter of selling. Take canned goods. Mr. Marshall will check — 
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ae they told me it cost them twenty per cent to sell their goods by sending out ee 
own travellers. Now, the wholesale houses are getting from ten to twelve per cent and 
istributing the canners’ goods. Is that not saving ten per cent in the expense? 


* 


By Mr. Stevens: 


 Q. No, not at all, because the canners still have some expense in selling to the 
wholesaler. You have to add that—A. Well, we will add the broker’s commission, 
which is small. ; 

r Q. There is more than that; they have to market their goods. It is costing them 
_ something to market their eee —A. Mr. Marshall can answer all these questions. 
a Your argument is not sound there—A. That is what he told me. 


a 
ny 
4 


By Mr. Douglas: 


: Q. You would not argue that to-day the consumer is getting the benefit of the 
__ cheap-selling organization in the matter of purchasing his goods?—A. Yes, he is. 

2 Q. The goods have gone out of sight. A person has to be a millionaire to use 
- them?—A. That is not the canners’ fault. It is the lack of production. 

Q. Elimination of competition?—A. Failure of crops. They only gave us 25 per 
cent of our order for tomatoes last year. They gave us five per cent of the canned 
beans we ordered. They could not get them and hot weather like this might spoil them. 

Q. They are exporting some of them according to your schedule there?—A. They 
are figuring on exporting. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The point we want to know is why you put the York Trading Company off 
_ your list?—A. They are a combination of retailers. They have subscribed a hundred 
dollars a piece to be in the company, and the very people who were persuaded or 
approached to go into it were told they would get a rebate according to their purchases, 
and they are not what we call a strictly wholesale house, and consequently we cannot 
from my point of view—I am, not the whole show, I am only one—but they would not 
be eligible to join the association, because they are not strictly wholesale. 

Q. But you also do this: By the influence of your association you prevent the 
York Trading*Company from buying from the manufacturers ?—A. No, it is up to him. 


- By Mr. Henderson: 


:  Q. It is up to him because you put it up to him—A. No, he can use his own 
- judgment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you ever make any representations to any manufacturer against selling to 
y - such an institution?—A. Not that particular concern, but on general lines, yes. I 
got an order for a carload of groceries from the Farmers’ Co-operative concern. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. And you would not do it?—A. I put it in the basket. That trade belongs to the 
_vetail man located there and paying taxes. I would not sell him the goods. I would 
be ruining my retail customers. ~ 


By Mr. Hocken: ‘ 


Q. Where was that?—A. Waterdown, I think. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you consider that is fair to the consumer? Do you consider that a farmer 
has not the right to form a co-operative association for mutual benefit in the way of — 
buying, just the same as you have the right to form an association for the useful benefit 


of the wholesaler?—A. I suppose everybody has the right to do the best he can. Each 


one has a right to protect his business. This very same question was tried in the courts 
in connection with the Guild prosecution, and in his judgment Sir Glenholme Faleon- 
bridge says :— 


The various cases of alleged oppression and driving out of trade of persons 
who either openly or by some ingenious device aim to belong to the wholesale 
trade and at the same time sell at retail are thus easily understood. If this 
system! were to be practiced it would injuriously affect and demoralize the trade, 
not only of the wholesaler but of the retailer, and the consumer would certainly 
not be any better off in the long run. 


There is a High Court Judge who spent months on this thing, and there are the 
conclusions he reached, and this is an identical case. 

Q. Do you feel you have a right to carry your position to the extent a preventing 
this?—A. We do not prevent it. ~ 


Q. But you do? The evidence we have had of people like the York Trading Com- — 


pany is that they cannot buy from the manufacturer until they get the O.K. of the 
Wholesalers’ Association ?—A. The manufacturers have been doing this trick for years. 
I have protested time and again. A man writes them, and they get letters every week 
from people who want to buy direct from the manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
says to them, “ We cannot sell you because you are not a member of the Association, 
just to get rid of them.” 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Have you not circularized the manufacturers, and told them that if they sold 
to certain concerns they could not sell to the members of your association ?—A. No, I 
have not. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Why is it we find so many circulars here reporting that one manufacturer 
after another had decided to sell to wholesalers exclusively? Why is it your secretary 
told us this morning that he on occasions sent to the manufacturer and asked him what 
his policy would be with regard to so and so?--A. I will tell you why. Trade conditions 
have been getting so rotten in the last four or five years by the underhand methods of 
manufacturers that we determined that the first business of this association, after we 
got our charter, would be to ask the manufacturer for a list of the people he is 
selling to. We want to know where we are at. We do not know who he is selling to. 
He pretends he is selling to the trade, wholesale grocery houses; that is what he 
pretends, but we know he is not. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
QUA you find by the list that he is selling to a co-operative or retail concern, you 


a 


are not going to have anything to do with him?—A. I would not say that, speaking for _ 


myself. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Is that not exactly what it means, and inthis else2—A. Personally I would not 


buy goods from a manutacturer who dia not play the game straight. 
Q. And you would not expect any of your associates to do so either?—A. Unfor- 


tunately I could not control them. a 
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a Q. You would not consider they were playing the game straight if they did not do 
as you wished?—A. That is the trouble with the wholesale grocers. They do not 


~Q. Would it not be very much better, Mr. Beckett, to tell us that is what it meant; 
he object at least is practically the same thing, don’t attempt to get around it.—A. I 
am not trying to get around it. 

Q. Your object is to prevent the manufacturer selling to anybody other than what 
you call a legitimate wholesaler ?—A. You can put it that way if you choose. 
ey Q. Does it not work out that way ?—A. It works out that way, our objects are that 
_-we are not going to be made monkeys of by the manufacturer, we want him to play the 
a game straight with the retail trade; we have to look after the interests of 95 per cent 
. of the retail trade of this country, and if we found the manufacturer selling to a small 
percentage of those retailers at wholesale prices, we want the manufacturer either to 
get out or to sell to all retailers at that price. 

Q. I have not said whether it is fair or unfair, but we want to get at the facts, do 
you deny that your policy is to confine the selling by manufacturers to legitimate: 
wholesalers as you regard them?—A. That is those manufacturers who want to do 
business with us, yes. 
ia Q. And in order ‘to carry out that policy your policy is not to deal with the manu- 

facturers who do not do that?—A. That is our policy. Now, take for instance, so that 

4 you will understand it clearly, there are many manufacturers, I do not want to do them 

any injustice, who could not do their business successfully through the wholesaler, take 

’ the biscuit manufacturers and the candy manufacturers, they all sell to the retail trade 

~ and they all tell their travellers what prices to sell the goods at, and the retail men all 

know their prices, but it is only such lines that the manufacturer finds that it is of 

economic value to deal with the wholesalers, we want him to play the game straight, 
that is all we ask. 


x 


A 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you think that if the manufacturer sold his goods to the wholesale trade 
they could be laid down to the retail ‘trade any cheaper by him covering the ground 
himself, do you think he could lay them down any cheaper ? 

- The CuamMaN: You mean to eliminate the wholesaler ? : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Eliminate the wholesaler and go to the retailer direct, would the retailer buy 
them any cheaper than he does now through the wholesaler?—A.~Well, the manu- 
___ daeturers now, some of them, do go to the retailer. 

& Q. What I want to get at is this—it is very simple—do you think the additional 
_ expense of covering the ground himself would preclude ‘the manufacturer from selling 
: to the retail trade cheaper than they can buy now through the wholesale trade?—A. 
i. In my opinion he would have to charge more for his goods retail. 
" Q. Do you think it would benefit the consumer?—A. No, the consumer would pay 
more for his goods. : 
Q. It is a fact, or is it ‘not a fact, that the retail grocer, anyway in Ontario, could 
not buy all his goods direct from the manufacturer without paying an excessive price 
: in transportation charges, or because there are many things that the wholesale grocers 
supply him that he could not buy in sufficient quantities to buy them direct from the 
_ manufacturer without paying an excessive price for transportation?—A. Yes, for 
instance, we sell some manufacturers goods 
Q. In other words you will ship him all kinds of varieties?—A. Yes. For instance, 
_ we bring a cargo of currants from Greece, and if a man wants one case supposing he 
_ had to bring it from Greece? We are a necessary evil that is all there is to it. 
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Q. And if he bought a case of currants from you the transportation would be 
heavy but he can get other goods from you which reduces the cost of transportation 
A. Take for instance the manufacturer himself, he is consistent in some cases and 
consistent in others, he makes a five case price for delivery, that is to say if the retaj 
man would buy five cases of his line of goods the manufacturer will ship it_ direct and 
pay the freight on it, so that those five cases of goods comes to the retailer in Orillia, - 
Barrie, Meaford, or any place, at exactly the same as it costs the man at Toronto. The 
idea is to make the cost to the consumer the lowest possible by saving the second 
freight; instead of going in and out again it goes straight to the retailer, and the 
manufacturer saves the price of the ‘two freights, it is a very little thing, but that is 
done to benefit the consumer so that there is no waste of freight or anything of that * 
kind. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. With regard to this buying and bringing from Spain or other countries is not 
that more in the line of the importer?—A. Yes. We had a cargo of currants on the _ 
ocean and the Germans torpedoed the boat and we lost the whole thing, but it did not 
cost the consumer anything. ; 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You have this statement of the objects of your association, and you have 25 or 
30 of your members answering this?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you file with the Committee a tabulated statement showing the answers 
of your members ?—A. Mr. Pyke can. 

Q. There are two applications in the Minute book from outsiders for membership, 
and you supplied them with the forms of application, why did you not supply the York 
Trading Company with a form so that they might make their application?—A. J tell 
you, we have never had a meeting of the Canada Wholesale Grocers’ Association since 
we got the charter. Now we haven’t anything to read to you, we have no by-laws, no 
forms of application, no nothing. ? 

Q. You gave these other two firms application blanks, why did you discriminate 
against the York Trading Company ?—A. I supvose they copied them from the old lees 
of the guild. 

Q. The executive gave them two blenk application forms, but the York Trading 
Company you boycotted.—A. I am not on the committee, but I will tell you what we did 
do; a man that owned four retail stores sent in his application for membersliip in the 
guild, and signed the application in which he stated that he was not connected with any 
retail concern, and just about that time we were having a convention of the guild at» 
Toronto and we thought it was a good time to get at the bottom of the affair. Mr. 

E. F. B. Johnston’s partner, Mr. Grant, I think, it was, looked after our interests and 
this man acknowledged that he had committed perjury when he made his application. 
We would not take his money, we sent his cheque back, we have to protect ourselves. 

Q. What we want to know, and what everyone wants to know is why you did not 
give the York Trading Company an application blank the same as you did the other?— 

A. I was not a member of the committee, if I had been on the committee I wouldn’t 
have given them a blank because the information that we have is that they are not 
eligible. 

Q. That is the answér, you will not give ie a chance at all rae I am not even 
on the committee, but they are not eligible, I will tell you that. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Have you followed up ‘the operations of the Trade Commission in the United 

States since 1917?—A. No, I have not followed them “up very spc 
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eas you know if its operations have been successful?—A. Yes, I am told it 

, very satisfactory, but like every country they made a few mistakes at the 

ing by not getting a very good personnel on the Commission. But since that 
believe their work has been very satisfactory. — 

). In your opinion, you would find a remedy for most of the trade evils existing 

s country by the establishment of a similar trade commission 2_A. 1] firmly 

ve we would. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you sell goods on credit?—A. Yes, unfortunately. 

Q. Would it be prying into your business to ask how much you carry on an 
age’—A. On a turnover of one million and a quarter dollars we have about two 
tred thousand dollars on our books all the time. 


By Mr. cupipee 
GQ: What was your net profit on your turnover last year?—A. $6, 000, 


Be Mr. Nesbitt: 

Eee Q. On a million and a quarter?—A. Yes, sir. It’s a fine business. It is a great 
business. You do not see wholesale grocers taking holidays. It is the worst dog’s life 
man can get into. 5 

Mr. Dovenas: They are all pretty hard up? 


‘Wirvess: If it were not for the banks they would not be in business. 


_ Whrrvess discharged. 


as t 


_ Mr. Hucw Buain called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
~Q. You have been a wholesale grocer in Toronto for a good many years?—A. 


~Q. And you have been a member of the different organizations to which we 

ave referred to-day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Somewhat active in them?—A. Fairly. 

Q. You have asked that before any questions be put to you, you be permitted 

to read a statement. You have prepared a statement ?—A. Yes. 

. The Cuamman: I think we will get along more rapidly if we follow that. course. 

__ Wrrvess: I want to say to the Committee that I prepared this with a great deal 

of care, and I think there are fundamental principles in this paper that can be 

£ great benefit in giving a proper understanding of the whole question. I have 

' addressed this statement to G. B. Nicholson, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the Special 
Committee, and to the members of the Committee. (Reads): 


roe, 


The Wholesale Trade employs the only system which under modern con- 
ditions can properly supply consumers with their requirements, 
No other method can assemble, conserve and distribute the products of the 

world with an equal degree of efficiency and economy. 
Where the producer and consumer are in close proximity a direct transfer 

of products may be made to their mutual benefit, but this applies chiefly to 
bulky and expensive ‘articles and farm products, and then only to a limited 
extent. Even in these cases the prices exacted are, as a rule, approximately 
the same as the consumer would pay in the regular course of business. 
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In general merchandising it would be impossible for the consumer to buy 
from the producer. A dozen oranges from Florida, a package of currants from 
Greece, or a caddy of tea from India, China or Japan, would be an expensive — 
luxury if bought direct from the grower, and a package of needles, a spool, 
of thread, or a rake or a hoe, would be correspondingly expensive if bought 
direct from the manufacturer. 

It would be almost equally impracticable for the retail merchant to buy his 
goods direct from the producer or manufacturer. He would have to buy in 
quantities greater than he could handle to get the lowest transportation charges, 
and even if he could buy in small quantities to suit his requirements, the cost 
would be greater than he could buy from a well managed wholesale house. 

The established channels of distribution are from the producer or manu- — 
facturer to the wholesaler; from the wholesaler to the retailer; and from the 
retailer to the consumer. Jn other words, the logical and practical system; of 
distribution is through the wholesale and retail trade. 

If those channels are beneficial economic factors in the distribution of pro- 
ducts to the consumer, ‘they could be reasonably protected. Are they? We say 
they are beneficial economic factors, and ask again “ are they protected.” 

For many years we have urged upon the Dominion Government the appoint- 
ment of an Inland Trade Commission. In our last interview with the Govern- _ 
ment recommending such an appointment, J stated in the plainest terms that 
while Canada had spent many millions of dollars on production and foreign 
trade, it has never spent a cent on domestic trade. Mr. H. OC. Beckett, of 
Hamilton, who is here to-day and a large number of wholesale merchants, and 
also Mr. E. M. Trowern, Secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association were 
present, and strongly urged the appointment. Sir Geo. E. Foster, Minister of — 
Trade and Commerce, admitted the correctness of the statement, and also 
admitted that domestic business was equally as important as manufacturing or 
foreign trade, and came more closely into contact with the consumer. 

When the Hon. Mackenzie King amended the Anti-Combines Act I urged 
him to make the Commission for which the Act provided a permanent Commis- 
sion, to supervise and regulate domestic business. He agreed with my views, 
but feared that public opinion would not warrant such an advanced step. If he 
had then done so, the Commission would have been of great service to the Gov- 
ernment when the war started. A properly organized Inland Trade Commission © 
would have had its finger on the business pulse of the country, and could have 
furnished the Government with the information it so much required. 

We are here in Ottawa again, this time to urge your Committee to recom- 
mend the appointment of an Inland Commission to supervise and regulate dis- 
tribution and prevent profiteering. 

The regular trader, as a rule, has neither time nor means nor extra ware- 
house facilities necessary to speculate, and the speculator is the man who is the 
profiteer. I do not call buying for your requirements at the proper season of the 
year speculating. I call it prudent buying. The whole time of the man with an 
established business is required to look after his daily affairs, and if he were to 
approach his banker with money to speculate with he would be likely to receive 
a somewhat chilly reception. 

If we were profiteers we would not so long and so persistently advocated 
and pressed for such a Commission. 

A well organized Inland Trade Commission composed of shrewd, able busi- 
ness men in whom the public have confidence, and who had neither political nor 
business interests to serve, but whose whole time was employed in making a care- 
ful study of complex business transactions and business conditions, would pro- 
tect the public against profiteering and exorbitant prices, and the assurance of 


; 
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such a commission that business was carried on fairly and honestly would calm 


‘the public mind and prevent much of the unrest and apprehension caused by the 


reckless and venomous views of the professional agitators. 

Such a Commission should have power to call before it anyone accused of 
improper business conduct, and after a thorough investigation be able to punish 
the offender without throwing the responsibility upon the municipality, or the 
Attorney General of the Province, or the Dominion Government. Such a Com- 
mission would soon be able to intelligently assist the Government in passing 
uniform and just laws to govern the entire inland business of the Dominion. 

To-day we are seriously discriminated against. In the Province of Ontario, 
in addition to paying the full municipal tax at so many mills on the dollar, 
which really provides for the business facilities we enjoy, we are charged seventy- 
five per cent of the full regular municipal tax as a business tax. Last year the 
wholesale business tax in Toronto on premises assessed at $100,000 was 
$2,287.50. ; 

The retail trade pays the full tax in every municipality in Ontario, and in 


‘addition on the business tax on the average of thirty per cent of the regular 


tax. Those are charges for distribution of goods through the wholesale and 
retail trade. 
~The mail order houses (our special competitors) pay in addition to the full 


_ municipal tax fifty per cent of the assessment of their premises as a business 


tax, but pay no tax to the hundreds of municipalities into which they sent their 
goods. 

This would mean a business tax in Toronto last year of $1,525 on pre- 
mises assessed for $100,000, and no taxes whatever in other municipalities in 
Ontario. 

In addition to this, the Government as far as we can judge, is delivering © 
these goods for the mail order houses for less than cost, and we also believe is 
circulating bulky catalogues soliciting business through the post office, at less 
than cost and to the injury of many retailers who keep these post offices and 
often without receiving adequate compensation for their services. 

Even in the face of all this I am advised that ‘the retail trade furnish goods 
to the consumer at lower prices than these mail order houses, when the addi- 
tional expense is considered. 

The situation is of such supreme importance that it should receive the most 
searching investigation and examination and the fullest consideration, and it 
requires such a permanent Commission of experts to perform this service. 

Some of the manufacturers treat the wholesale trade and about ninety-five 
per cent of the retail trade most unfairly. They sell the large retailer at the 
same prices as they sell to the wholesale trade, and the rest of the retail trade at 
a higher figure, overlooking the fact ‘that the smaller retailers distribute by far 
the greatest volume of their products. The result is that the wholesaler has to sell 
the small retailer at prices that he cannot compete with his big neighbour, and 
while a small percentage of the consumers may get an advantage as well as the 
large retailer, it is ruinous to the average retailer, and to some extent accounts 
for the large number of failures in the retail trade, while it does not benefit the 
great body of consumers, and especially the poor class of consumers. 

The wholesale trade has no objection to manufacturers distributing their 
products direct to the retail trade, but they should sell their whole output to the 
retailer, and treat the retail trade fairly by selling all at the same price. Some 
manufacturers do this, I believe to advantage, but they cannot do it in the goods 
handled by the wholesale grocery trade. Manufacturers by the score tell us that 
they cannot distribute as cheaply as we can, and Mr. Beckett and Mr. Eby, will, 
I believe, be able to convince your Committee that such is the case. 
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If the wholesale trade is not an economic factor in the distribution of goods, 
it should be abolished. If it is, it should not be subjected to the unfair treat-— 
ment I have outlined. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Association was organized to obey the law, and to 
voluntarily enforce as far as possible the observance of just and honourable busi- 
ness methods. The members have never entered into a combination to restrain 
trade or raise prices. The Association has always aimed to improve business 
facilities, and raise the standard of business morals. 

We believe that by associated effort we can achieve the practice of higher 
ideals in business and elevate the trade to a position where it would merit con- 
fidence and respect in the public mind, which its importance to the public war- 
rants and demands. : : + 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You are, of course, aware of the fact that in recent years we have reached 
what we call the high cost of living?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware of the fact that the price of the goods which are sold to the 
consumer has reached a very high point?—A. Yes. 

Q. As compared to those to which we were accustomed a few years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you be good enough, bearing in mind the machinery which you recommend 
as being proper machinery—that is from the manufacturer to the wholesaler, thence 
to the retailer and thence to the consumer—will you give the ‘Committee your impres- 
sion as to why prices have increased as they have?—A. Well, that is a pretty big order. — 
I had the privilege before the war commenced of delivering an address in Montreal, in 
which I gave the following items as accounting for the high cost of living. They are 
higher now a great deal, and these items are likewise higher in proportion. The items — 
are— 


Transportation charges, package goods, advertising, delivery service, cus- 
toms duties, the cost of the war, labour organizations, combines, trusts, mergers 
and monopolies, unwarrantable waste, expensive dwellings, high rents, high 
taxes and luxurious surroundings, short supply, and increased demand and an 
excess of money in circulation. 


Each one of these items has been treated separately in this address, and if it is the 
wish of the committee that I should supply them with copies, I would just like to say 
that I am not circulating these copies. This address is published in pamphlet form 
for circulation by resolution of the annual meeting of the Dominion Wholesale 
Grocers’ Guild with a view of educating the public on these questions.. The second 
paragraph of the preface reads :— ; 


The reader’s attention is specially called to the defence of the middleman 
as the established charmel of trade for the distribution of goods, on the grounds 
of economy, efficiency, convenience, and safety; and also to the recommendation 
urging the appointment of a business commission to regulate and supervise 
production and distribution. 


Q. You are content this shall go in as containing your views down to that date?—_ 
A. Yes, I think so. There is nothing that I would amend today, except my forecast 
of the expenses of the additional cost of living created by the war. Now I took the 
largest figures that I could get at the time and it was supposed to be exceedingly 
extravagant, but since the war is over, gentlemen, I am rather ashamed that T made 
my estimate so small. 


By Mr. Devlin: / / 
Q. Do you think that the purchasing power of money to-day has anything to do 
with the increased cost of living?—A. Yes, I do, you have struck now on a very peak o 
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question, T have studied the question somewhat and have had correspondence with 
Professor Fischer of Yale College. : 

- Q. And he agreed with you?—A. Well, he agrees with himself, and I agree with 
him ; excuse my modesty which would not permit me to put it the other way. 

- Q. Lsimply want yes or no. You spoke of the middleman, that is a term that is 
naturally used, we read of the middleman in the newspapers very often, 
and there are some people quite agree with him, but what do you understand by 
/ Gmiddleman”?—A. I understand by the middleman, the party or parties who come 

between the producer and consumer. 

; Q. So that the wholesaler might be a middleman.—A. Excuse me, but if I may be 
allowed, the ordinary acceptation of the term is confined to the wholesaler and the 
retailer when speaking of ‘the middleman in the regular established channels of trade. 


: a By Mr. Hocken: 

i Q. In your pamphlet you advise the retailer to stock up all his departments ?—A. 
___ - That is the Globe, I think, that does that. What I say is, Once again, if the con- 
; sumer must have well-known articles he must pay what it costs the producer or manu- 
facturer to make them known. Consider the millions upon millions of dollars that are 
8 paid to newspapers and periodicals for advertising the goods we consume. Professor 
* Van Hise, President of the Wisconsin University, who recently addressed the Toronto 
Canadian Club, is my authority for saying that the advertisements in a single issue of 
the Ladies Home Journal cost $210,000, or over $24500,000 a year for advertising in 
this one periodical. The same authority is responsible for this statement: 


It is a well known fact that the great daily newspapers would be losing 
enterprises, as conducted, if it were not for advertising. Indeed their major 
profits come from this class of business. 


Q. Might I ask you one last question: Do you consider that the imposition of any 
artificial price placed on an article of consumption has anything to do with the 
increased cost of living?—A. Why yes, it could not be otherwise. 

Q. Then following that up do you consider that the putting of taxes upon a food- 
stuff, for instance, has anything to do with the cost to the consumer of that particular 
foodstuff ?—A. Well, you raise a serious economic question there. If the foodstuff is 
_ being produced where it is superabundant and the utmost demand for the goods are 
such that the competition in its production will keep its price down, I say “No.” If you 
are dealing with goods we have to get in competition with imported goods because of 
their scarcity, say “ Yes.” , 

Q. Let me put this case to you, that if you found that you are unable to get any 
_ goods ‘that are produced in your own country, and that you, the wholesaler, have to go 
; to other countries to purchase foodstuffs, for instance, and to pay over and above the 
_ selling price of those goods in that country, when you want to bring them into this 
_ country, a heavy taxation, would that increase to the consumer the cost of those food- 
3 _ stufis ¢—_A. Absolutely. 

i Q. And would that not also apply in the matter of the manufactured article, in the 
way of clothing, etc.2—A. On imported goods under like conditions it would, yes. 


% 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I may have ‘to ask Mr. Blain for some figures. I want to find out from you, in 

a general way, Mr. Blain, so that the committee can judge as to the propriety of the 
_ Spread, and all that goes with the spread, between the producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. Probably it would be better to illustrate by certain staple articles; of course, 
ooeeiido not expect you to give percentages, but to give a general statement. We have been 
talking a lot about sugar, sugar costs so much at the mill and so forth?—A. Of course 
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I may be wrong, but I think sugar can be distributed to the consumer at a lower per- 
centage of profit than lots of other goods. But I do not say it is possible for the — 
merchant to be able to remain in business if he is not able to bring up in other goods 
a sufficient amount ‘td bring up the average of his expenses. 

Q. Take for instance, the price of sugar to-day for the householder, do you nan, ie 
what it is in Ottawa?—A. No. 


Q. It is $10.50 to the householder, now what is the cost here to the retailer? _ 
Mr. Stevens: It is 11 cents retail. ae 


Mr. Henverson: I think that is the point the committee wants to get at and I be- 
lieve Mr. Blain wants to give it, for the services the wholesale trade is rendering to the 
public, and we are assuming it is a legitimate service, and one that cannot be dispensed 
with, what would be the percentage of cost on the whole range of groceries, what the 
consumers would have to pay to cover the wholesaler’s cost and profit?—A. I will give 
you the percentage since we are in business during ‘the last 5 years. In 1914 we made 
5.91 on the capital. In 1915 we made 4.24 per cent on our capital. We could have got 
seven if we had invested in the outside. In 1916 we got 6.05 per cent on our capital. 
In 1917 we made 9.03 per cent. In 1918 we made 8.34 per cent, which is an average of 
the five years 6-71 1/100th per cent. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. When you speak of capital, you mean the actual money in the business?—A. 
In the business, no water. 

Q. Irrespective of the capitalization of your company?—A. This is the capitaliz- 
ation of our company with the money that has been accumulated during the time that 
we have been in business. 

Q. Your total working capital?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Another point there which I think it is important the Committee should know 
and which you have partially answered is, the cost of your service to the public say 
on a bill of groceries that the general public must consume. You say that the average 
charge which would cover your profit and costs would be eleven or twelve per cent?— 
A. The average cost to cover our profit? 

Q. Yes?—A. It will cost us about 104 per cent to do our business. We turn 
over about $2,000,000 a year. We have about 100 hands that we have to keep, and our 
turnover is about $2,000,000. It costs us about 104 per cent to do that, ie we perhaps 
get one and a half per cent. 

Q. Then the cost to the public is 12 per cent sipeasenatele 7—A. Yes, 

Q. On your turnover, and with the experience you have had, would you say that 
that is about the average in the grocery trade?—A. I think so, I cannot speak 
positively, but I think it would. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Do you keep cost sheets?—A. We do. | 
Q. These are actually the accurate figures?—A. Absolutely. 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What is your capital?—A. A little over $400,000. ij 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is that all in the grocery business?—A. All in the grocery business. We need 


/ 


a good deal more to run our business. ad 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You require to use the bank?——A. We have to borrow in addition to that. 
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By. Mr. Mackie: : 


~ Q. How many travellers have you on the road?—A. Over twenty. 

- Q. How many in the city and how many in the country?—A. About half and 
alf IT think. 

Q. What: percentage of your trade is done direct with the manufacturer, that 

s shipped direct from the manufacturer to the retailer ROAM tl oan hardly answer 

hat. It would not be probably more than ten per cent. I cannot say for sure about 

that; it is only in cases where the customer wants goods delivered. 

; Q. As to the cost of your travellers, I suppose the expense is very little2-—A. We 

keep it down as low as we possibly can. We have to pay pretty fair salaries. We pay 

. 88 good salaries as anybody else in the trade. but try to economize as much as we can. 

- J would like to sell out to any of you gentlemen for sea 000 to-morrow. I will give it 

_ with a great deal of pleasure. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What was your stock at the end of last year?—A. Something over $300,000. 

_ The Cuarrman: Any more questions? 

The Wrrness: If you will permit me to refer to one point. I do not think it has 
been discussed quite as much as selling through the wholesale trade. You will 
remember that we sell about a thousand different kinds of articles. One traveller 
goes to a customer and offers all these different articles, and the result is that our 
trade can buy from our traveller all their requirements in the grocery business. If 
that customer had to apply to each manufacturer for the goods he required in his 
line, he would require a staff of correspondence to do his business. 


Mr. Stevens: I think you made that pretty clear in your statement. 


Witness: But I did not elaborate it. I want to say this further; I am not a prac- 
tical business man as regards prices. I am an office man, but I have made a special 
study of this question of transportation. JI happen to have been for more than 20 
years on the council of the Toronto Board of Trade, and a good deal longer as Chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee of the Toronto Board of Trade, and I come in 
direct contact with this question of distribution. I think I know something about it, 
and every word I state I believe is true and cannot be disputed. 


Witness discharged. 


7 Mr. H. W. CuampBernain: of the Castle Company, Ottawa, called, sworn and 
examined. 


By Mr. enderson: 


Q. You have been asked to produce to the Committee a statement showing the re- 
ag sult of your business during the period from 1912 to 1918?—A. Yes. 

Neue Q. I want you to explain the headings of the statement. The first is inventory ?— 
_ A. That is the percentage on our inventory at the end of our fiscal year as compared 
with the turnover. 

: Q. Then there is a column headed “Building” ?—A. That is the expense of main- 
_ taining buildings, including taxes. 

a Pie next is“ Office ”?—_A. That is the maintenance of the office staff, type- 
writers, etc. 

Q. The next is delivery and ee expenses ?—A. The selling expenses includes 
_ the cost of travelling, travellers’ salaries, and various other items. 

Q. The next is interest and discount?—A. Yes. 

Pe Qe What is this column headed “B & DD”?—A. Bad and doubtful debts. 

, [Mr. H. W. Chamberlain.] 
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Q. Then the next column shows the total of the different years Cf Av Vest .5 
Q. And the results of your percentage of profits on your turnover.—A. Yes, I give 
the percentage of profit as to the turnover. \ \ 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Rosert Dowson: Called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. You were mentioned in connection with the York Trading Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you just tell us what is the character of your trading company?—A.The * 
York Trading Company is distinctly and solely a wholesale grocery concern. This 
(showing charter) is our charter approved by the Provincial Parliament. 

@. Inasmuch as that appears to be a disputed question, you have a charter dated 
15th April, 1919, from the Provincial Secretary, and the incorporators are, first, Mr. — 
T. C. G. Russell. What is his occupation?—A. A gentleman. 

Q. Am I right in thinking that this is what we call a law office charter, namely, 
incorporators ?—A. I suppose it is. 

Q. Who are the real incorporators? Who are the present board of directors? Have 
you organized ?’—A. Yes, we have Robert Dowson, President; Donald McLean, grocer, 
vice president. 

Q. Are you a grocer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is Mr. McLean a grocer?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A wholesale grocer?—A. A retail grocer. 

Q. And Mr. McLean is the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is next ?—A. Mr. J. Burns. 

Q. Also a grocer?—A. Yes. 

Q. May we understand that they are all grocers?—-A. There are five grocers on 
the directorate, and the shareholders comprise about 73. They are not all retail 
grocers; some are engaged in other business. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
@. There are 73 shareholders?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many are retail grocers?—A. Probably between 50 and 60. 
Q. That would leave some 12 or 13, or up to 20 others?—A. Yes. | 
Q. How many are relatives or friends of retail grocers?—A: I do not know. There 
may be one or two relatives. 
Q. How did they come in? Was it a purely commercial venture?—A. Exactly so. 
Q. What is your scheme of operation?—A. To operate a wholesale house pure 
end simple. I might tell you that we have been doing business practically at-a loss 
as retail grocers. JI myself would have been doing business at a loss, if it had not been 
in this way, as Mr. Blain said, that I had prudent foresight in buying my canned goods 
and all that sort of thing that helped to tide me over the difficulty. I have not been 
buying canned goods or goods of that description for the last six months, but my 
butter, eggs, bread, sugar and milk I am doing at a percentage of 11 per cent, and my 
overhead expenses are fifteen, and I should say that these commodities which are 
mentioned would be about a third of my turnover. 
Q. How do you propose to overcome it with the new way of doing business eta 
this way: that we thought we could enlarge our operations; I could not personally, 
in a retail way, but by union of our forces we might be able to put our forces together 
and make them productive of revenue. 
fMr. Robert Dowson.] 
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Q. I want to find out how you propose to do that. Let us suppose that I myself 


were going to be a wholesale grocer. I would acquire premises, and, if you will, join 
the association, and then proceed to stock up my premises. Have you wholesale 


premises’—A. Yes. 

Q. Situated where?—A. 107 Front street. 

Q. Custom warehouse?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have you the customary staff in connection with that warehouse?—A. 
Yes, we have a manager and a staff operating that warehouse. 

Q. How long has that staff been in operation?—A. Since the 1st of May. 

Q. Who is the actual manager of it?—-A. Mr. James Vair is the actual manager. 

Q. What was his business before?—A. A grocer, engaged in the grocery business, 
in wholesale and retail for many years. 

Q. And he is the manager of the concern?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been actually doing bysiness on these Front Street premises ?— 
A. Yes, since the Ist of May. It was a few days before we got into the actual swing 
of the business, but we have been operating since the 3rd or 4th May. 

@: Is your scheme to sell to other than your own shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or is it a co-operative association as has been suggested?—A. No. There is a 
gentleman who is not a wholesaler, he is a retail grocer—nothing to do with our con- 
cern. 

Q. It would not be fair to let the wholesalers know who he is; they might cut him 
off?—A. He is a shareholder. 

Q. You do not confine your attention merely to your own shareholders ?—A. No. 

Q. You sell to anyone who comes along?—A. Yes. In that particular I would like 
‘to make myself quite clear. We made application to the wholesale grocers’ organization 
for membership, and we were told by Mr. Pyke that application forms would be sent to 
us, and Mr. Vair and one of the directors waited upon Mr. Pyke; subsequently, about 
a week or ten days afterwards, to see if there was anything doing in the matter, that 
we could expedite the business, because we realized it was essential to become members 
of that association because there was a condition attached to it—and I have repeatedly 
—and so has Mr. Vair—ealled on Mr. Pyke to know how our application was proceeding. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. When was that?—A. Repeatedly over the phone, and I think Mr. Vair, the 
manager, wrote Mr. Pyke as well. We waited upon a wholesale concern, and I am not 
afraid to mention the name. It is T. A. Lytle and Company. I have waited upon 
many of these concerns, and we have been cordially received up to a certain time, 
and in this particular case the management said to us: ‘‘Well now, we have known you 
many years and have done business with you, and we will be charmed to do business 
with you”—these are the words—“ But we are bound by our word and our word is as 
good as our bond”, and I said: “I would not like you to break your word”, and he 
said: “You know the reason why you cannot be accepted in the organization”, and 
asked us to wait upon the organization. 

Q. Bound by what?—A. He said he was bound by his word? 

Q. To do what?—A. To this organization, that he could not serve us. 

(Ay That he could not sell to you?—A. Yes, to the York Trading Company. 


By Mr. H enderson: 
Q. Did he say why ?—A. Well, he did amplify it a little, he said: “We are doing 


business as you know for many years, and although we are still sending out our travel- 


lers round to the retail trade, yet when they take orders we are placing them through 
the wholesale houses.” And he said, “For instance, this is the obstacle we have to con- 


tend with; in the morning we would come down to our business and someone would 


want a dozen pickles or something of that kind, sent three or four miles, and we had 
a [Mr. Robert Dowson.] 
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nothing more to go there, and it was not worth while, but if we had taken an order like 3 


that, we could send it to the wholesale house we were doing business with,’ and they — 
would have conveyances going in that direction, and they could do it at a much less 


cost than we could, bearing in mind the increased cost of transportation in doing busi- 


ness.” But, he said: “ You should ask the reason why”. So we made up our minds 
we would, and we waited upon } Mr. Eby, and after some deliberation and conversation, 


T said: “Tell me wherein is the difference between our own company and yours?”, and - 


I said: “You have retail grocers in your own concern whom you serve, and others, and 
we do not differ from them— ; 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Do you know that to be the fact?—A. Yes. : 
Q. In Mr. Eby’s case?—A. Yes, he admitted it tome. I said: “We differ only 
in degree from you. We are the same in constitution and in principle and in practice, 
it is only in degree wherein we differ from you,” and I substantiate that to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. First of all, what is your capital stock?—A. Our capital stock it about $7,000. 
Q. The capital stock of the wholesale company is about $7,0002—A. Yes, so far. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Paid up capital?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the authorized capital stock ?—A. $100,000. 

Q. You have an authorized capital of $100,000, and paid up capital $7,0002—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And beginning to do a general wholesale business on a capital of $7,000 2—A. 
Yes, but we have a system 

Q. Never mind the system. Do you own the premises? 

Q. You have the place rented?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the rent?—A. $75 a month. 

Q. What is the value of the stock that you carry on your wholesale premises ye 
T think we have about probably $8,000—$6,000 to $8,000, I cannot say just now, but 
at the end of May I think we had about $8,000 

Q. You carry a wholesale stock that is satisfactory to your dealer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your object in establishing this business is to carry on a legitimate whole- 
sale business and serve the retail trade throughout the country?—A. We confine 
ourselves locally to the city of Toronto, we have one traveller calling on the trade. 

Q. Was your object in going into this wholesale business to serve the retail trade 
generally or to provide a medium through which you and a group of retailers could 
buy your own goods at a cheaper rate than other retailers could?—A. Not at a 
cheaper rate, sir. 

Q. You might make it clear?—A. We realize that we would participate in the 
dividends if there were any dividends to divide. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Would you sell at the same price as the ilies wholesalers?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You would not undersell the other grocers?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You purpose doing a regular wholesale trade, do you?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if you made any profits you would divide the profits in the form of 
dividends to your shareholders ?—A. Precisely. 
[Mr. Robert Dowson.] 
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_ Q. And what then would the consumer get from your buying direct from the 
 wholesaler?—A. That would be a benefit in many ways, there are many lines that 
would not be in the manufacturers list. There are many lines in which we could sell 
cheaper. 
Q. You said you would not be tied up and that you would not get any benefit ?— 
A. We would get a benefit in the dividends but we could get benefits in many lines 
that I cannot mention just at the moment. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You say you have some 70 odd shareholders?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that your total paid up capital is $7,000?—A. Yes. 
1 Q. So that on the average your shareholders have actually put in $100 apiece 1_A, 

Well, there is,— there may be 25 per cent of the capital stock paid in. 

Q. Approximately you have 70 shareholders who have subscribed for $100 a piece, 
do you think that that is a wholesale proposition?—A. I omitted to state that we give 
48 hours credit. 

Q. You give 48 hours credit? If you were doing business with the wholesale grocers 
would they only give you 48 hours credit?—A. Many of the wholesalers get cash 
on delivery. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That depends upon the customer?—A. Of course. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What is the average credit given by the wholesalers to the customer?—A. 
Thirty days. sl 


{ ‘By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Here is your association with a capital of $7,000 which effects to carry on with 
that capital by doing practically a cash business?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would it cost you for instance to buy a carload of sugar? It would take 
a little more than half your capital would it not?—A. I suppose it would. 

'Q. So that if you bought two carloads of sugar your capital would be gone and you 
would have nothing left with which to buy ?—A. We make our purchases on thirty days 
credit and we give 48 hours only ourselves, and turn the money over three times a week. 

Q. It is an ingenious scheme. What terms do you give on sugar?—A. Just the 
same terms. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How long do you get buying from the refiner?—A. I think we get 30 days. 
Q. You ought to know?—A. No, 14 days. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you go into the importing business if I wanted to buy a carload of 
groceries, how would you handle that?—A. We would handle it on its merits. 
Q. You are doing business with $7,000 capital, and it is a well known fact to any 
oe in business at all, that if you buy one carload of groceries it will cost twice that ?— 


‘A. We are not buying carload lots just now, we have only been in business for a few 
weeks. 


( By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you know any member of the Wholesale Grocers Association that is doing 
business on anything like the same scale that you are, should you not grow up before 
- you want to Be a wholesaler and get more capital?—A. Other people are doing it. 

(Mr. Robert Dowson.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Supposing you were going to buy a consignment of raisins or currants from 
Greece?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. Even supposing you got a license as a wholesaler, with your capital, do you ~ 
suppose you could buy them?—A. I have already purchased raisins which are to arrive. 
Q. From whom?—A. From an association in California, they have not arrived yet. 

Q. In what quantity?—A. Not very large quantities, but reasonable quantities, 
commensurate with our requirements and with our shareholders’ needs. ft 
Q. You are in the retail grocers business yourself, personally, what is your stock? 

—A. About $10,000. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Is there any particular reason why a group of retailers in Toronto should 
establish a wholesale business?—A. Yes, the reasons which have led to it were that - 
for a good many years we have been doing very little in our business, and some of us 
have a little time, and could engage in something else and we thought if we could form 
a wholesale association like that it would be an advantage. For instance I give all 
my service gratuitously, and the different directors all gave their service gratuitously, 
and we do our business in the evening, we have our directors’ meeting and everything 
else in the evening. 


‘ 


* By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Do you think you are paying more than you should pay?—A. I think if I 
could buy sugar now, I would probably have to pay $10.15 or $10.16. If I were buying 
from Ely Blaine they would charge me $10.16, and my own house would charge me 
probably $9.90. 

Q. $9.90?—A. It might be so, or I might have to pay $10. 

Q. Could you now carry on business and sell sugar on the basis of $9.902—A. I 
think we could. 

Q. What do you have to pay to the refiners for sugar in ecarload lots delivered 
in Toronto?—A. $9.55. 

Q: Laid down in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. Granulated sugar?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are really selling your goods cheaper than the regular wholesale trade?— 
A. In that way. 


es 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. To each other ?—A, No, we can sell to anybody at that price. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. What sugar is that?-A. Dominion sugar. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is beet sugar?—A. Yes. 


The Cuamman: I do not want to circumscribe the proceedings, but I think we 
have more important things to do than to go further into this. 


Mr. Nessitr: So do I. q 


Mr. Stevens: There is just one point I would like to make. Personally, I have 
no concern as to whether this wholesale house is a very strong organization or not. » 
The point is that if there is any unfair discrimination against this company we want 
to know it, and if Mr. Dowson can tell us that there is some discriminating, and if so, 
in what sense, that is all we are concerned about. 
[Mr. Robert Dowson.] 
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Mr. Hunperson: Is it not conceded by the wholesalers that this company, and 
companies like it, cannot buy from the manufacturers generally, that they would not 
buy from the manufacturers whom they knew to be selling to this company? 


% The Ouamman: I think it is perfectly obvious that it is a group of retailers, 
grouped together for the single purpose of eliminating, if they can, the wholesaler, 
~ and that is purely a matter between them and the wholesalers. We have representatives 
of Galt Brothers, Montreal, and John M. Garland to hear yet. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. James Vair, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might just make a brief statement of the position of your association ?’— 

_ A. I might refer first to the copy of the evidence, pamphlet number one, where a privi- 

lege was asked by one who was giving evidence. (Reads): “Mr. Reid: I think this 

evidence ought to be taken under oath. Mr. McFall: J am willing to give it under 

oath, | might make some suggestions that I could not swear.” I can give under oath 
what I know, but I cannot swear to it. 


Mr. Stevens: We do not want anything that is not under oath. 


Mr. Henperson: As the result of centuries of experience ,the courts of Great 
Britain and Canada do not treat hearsay as evidence. 

The CHairmMan: We were appointed to get evidence if we can. We have had 
several persons before us requesting permission to give opinions and we spent one whole 
day listening to opinions. I believe the unanimous opinion of the Committee was that 
we were no further ahead. What we want are facts, something that you can swear to. 


Wiryess: This organization was formed about the 1st of May. We have about 
$25,000 worth of goods since the inception, and they have been turned over in 48 hours, 
and they pay their accounts promptly. Further, our capitalization is equal to five 
times $7,000. We get 15 days on sugar, and 30 days on other goods. There are 45 
manufacturers selling, but there are as many who are not selling to us, and you have 
their letters that they cannot sell until they hear from the organization that you are 
put on the list.. 


By Mr. Douglas: - 
Q. What is the meaning of that term “the list” ?—A. That is the term they use. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What do you mean by the list?—A. That is the list as arranged by the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Guild. The T. Eaton Company and the Simpson Company are on the 
list, and other wholesale grocers in Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal. They cannot get 
on to this list without the consent of the Wholesale Grocers’ Guild. I have been in 
business for nearly 40 years. At that time many of the strong concerns of to-day were 
weak. I question if they had $7,000 to put into any business. I do not think they 
had. I could cite other houses which I know—I cannot swear, but I have evidence 
that they have had a great dificulty in getting on the list. This company went and 
Sota charter from the Government, got a certificate to do business from the Provincial 
Government and it was stated that it was the cleanest cl arter that ever left the Par- 
lament. There were no fees paid to the directorate and ‘business is done in premises 

: [Mr. James Vair.] 
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not costing much money, elevator free and heat free, and $75 a month. We have 
one motor truck, one warehouse man, the manager, the book-keeper and an invoice 
clerk. We commenced in a proper way by commencing right, and if we do not do 
much business, I think we should have the privilege of doing what business we can, and : 
not be debarred. We would not ask to be put on the list if we could get the goodsfrom _ 
the manufacturers. The manufacturers say they would like to sell to us, but they tell — 
us they are bound to the organization, and that they cannot sell us goods. 

Q. Can you file those letters?—A. The letters are filed with you here. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Was your company organized with the primary object of doing a general whole- 
sale business, or of purchasing goods for the members, the retail merchants who formed — 
your own company ?—A. I will have to outline a little. My engagement started from 
the Ist of May. At that time there was no idea of underselling. The manufacturers’ 
goods are sold at regular prices, no quotations, nothing at all. We kept strictly to the 
prices because we expected to be admitted to the organization. d 

Q. You say you have done $25,000 worth of business in how long?—A. In one 
month’s time. 

Q. What proportion of that $25,000 worth of goods were sold to the 50 or 60 
retail grocers that formed your association?—A. About 90 per cent. 

Q. 90 per cent is with your own company?—A. With the shareholders’ company. 

Q. You were purchasing goods, 90 per cent of which would be the volume of 
business for the retail trade?—A. Yes, sir, sold at the regular prices. I can also say 
that the Canada Brokers’ Company, a firm in Toronto many years ago, their share- 
holders were composed of retail grocers. I had shares in the company. I had a store 
in Parry Sound, and they had great difficulty in getting goods at that time. You 
remember Mr. Zealand of Hamilton, how he fought the Guild. It cost so much 
money that it broke the company down, and they never got started. I know another 
young firm. One member came from North Bay. I ean tell you these things but 
cannot swear to them. 

Mr. Henperson: Do not tell us anything you are not prepared to give under oath. 

The Witness: I know all the same the difficulties you have in getting on this list. — 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You say the Canadian Brokers’ Company could not get in?—A. Many years ag?. 
Q. What were they?—A. More on the co-operative style. They gave rebates on 
every invoice of some kind, but when they eliminated that, they got put on the list in 


due time. 
Q. They used to give rebates to ee own group of retailers?—A. Yes. We claim 


we can run our business on four per cent. It has been stated it takes 10 per cent. 
That is a very extravagant business. About 6 or 7 per cent is very much nearer the 
mark, 
By the Chairman: 

Q. What does it cost you in the retail trade?—A. I ive been in it a long time, 
and it runs anywhere from 133 to 14 per cent. 

Q. Were you successful?—A. Yes, until I went to Winnipeg. I lost $35,000 in 
property. I had 11 stores—two in Toronto, one in Parry Sound, one in Bracebridge, 
two in Sault St. Marie, and in other places. I lost my money in real estate. i 


By Mr. Nesbitt: pe 
Q. You are working now?—A. I am working now for a salary, and you have 
to ‘take it you know. This business will go on all right, but we cannot make it go till 
we get the goods. 
[Mr. James Vair.] 
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1: Why not get the capital?—A. That - is a matter for the directors. Let me 
illustrate: Take the United Drug Company, one of the strongest concerns in Canada 
to-day, they started with 12 members with $50 apiece, in the rear of one of the drug 
stores, and what made them do it? The Eaton Company sold two boxes of Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills for 25 cents, and these men started with fifty dollars apiece, and to- 
day they are one of the strongest firms in the Dominion of Canada. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Are they lowering the cost of living?’—A. I cannot tell._you. Why is it that a 
combination of wholesale grocers can keep anybody out or let anybody in the trust as 
they see fit? I think that is an unfair thing. Let the concern be large or small, much 
money or little money, give them a chance to try. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would you think it right that the Government should say to whom you should 
sell and to whom you should not sell?—A. The manufacturer has the right to sell to 
whom he hkes but when he places over his signature that he cannot sell to us, on account 
of the wholesale. 

Q. Just another question. You said a few moments ago to the Chairman that you 
had done $25,000 of business, 90 per cent of which was done with your own group, did 
you sell in your group of stores cheaper than you did the outsider that you sold 10 per 
cent to, or did you sell them at the same price?—A. We did not sell them any cheaper. 
We sold at the regular price. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What is the regular price?—A. There is a list of goods; soaps, starches and 
baking powder are listed. The Pure Gold Company sold us three hundred dollars of 
goods, the Echart Company sold us goods, the Cudahy Company came in and sold me 
$1,400 worth of Old Dutch Cleanser, and he said: “We don’t care a bit for the wholesale 
trade of the city of Toronto, we are going to sell you the goods”. 


Mr. Hocxren: Here is a squabble between this company which is starting in and 
the wholesale grocers. If the public were interested we should go into it, but this is 
simply a matter of those retail grocers coming in to earn some dividends. They do not 
propose to reduce the prices to the consumers, and it seems to me we are wasting time. 

Mr. Henprrson: This does not affect the consumer at all. 

Mr. Rem: Why is it they sell their goods at the same price as the other? 

Witness: Because we have to do so. We would not apply for acceptance in this 
concern if we could sell them at any price we liked. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would the retailer sell them cheaper to me?—A. If he could buy cheaper he 
would. They tried to better themselves to compete with others. 

Mr. Nessitrt: I don’t blame them a bit, but we are investigating the price to the 
consumer. 

The Cuairman: Before this Committee adjourns I think, as Chairman, I should 
make a statement in connection with some evidence given before us yesterday, which 
has been featured in the press. We had before us Mr. Paton, of Paton and Company, 
Sherbrooke. It is not the object of the Committee to shield anybody. It is the object 
of the Committee to get at the fact, but it is not the object of the Committee to send 
_ out startling statements that add to instead of allay the unrest throughout the country. 
The newspapers feature the statement that Paton and Company makes 73 per cent on 

: [Mr. James Vair.] 
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dry goods, while the facts are, as brought out in the evidence that Paton and Cte 
did make 73 per cent in one year on their capital stock, but they had $600,000 of capit 
stock and $644,000 of accumulated rest funds that took them since 1868 to accumulate, 
or in other words they were doing business with a capital of $1,244,000. The profit ¢ 
their turnover, as the members of the Committee will recall, was in the accounti 
period of 1917, 12 per cent, in 1918 11 per cent, and in 1913 13 per cent. I feel it is 
only fair that statement should be made, because the public gets the idea, because the - 
73 per cent was mentioned, that a yard of cloth costing a dollar is sold at $1.73, wile | 
as a matter of fact the gross profit on the turnover was 12,11 and13. =» 
Mr.-Douctas: The net profit. 


The Cuairman: No, the gross profit. 


Mr. Nespirr: The net profit in so far as their business was éomcdhiisa before 
deducting the Business Profits War Tax. 


Mr. Dovetas: Well, that was net profit. 
Wirness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned till 8 p.m. 


\ 


The Committee resumed at 8 p.m., Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. Srracuan Hatwoweitt BerHune, called, sworn and examined. 
x 
By Mr. Henderson: A 
Q. Mr. Bethune, the name of your firm is Galt Bros., Ltd.?—A. Galt Bros. Co. 
Q. What is your position with the company ?—A. Vice-president and Director. 
(. The company is one of very old standing?—A. Yes. 
Q. Carrying on a large business?—A. Yes. 
Q. Practically from coast to coast is it not?—A. No, we only—Galt Bros Co., 
carry on business as far as Fort William. 
Q. Have you any other company in the west?—A. Yes, iotally independent. 
Q. But working in harmony ?—A. Yes. 
Q. From the head office?—A. Yes. 
Q. What, practically, you would call a subsidiary company ?—A. In a way, yes. 
Q. How far east do you go?—A. Galt Bros., Lta., Winnipeg, covers the ground up 
to a point arranged with Galt, Ltd., Vancouver. In between, Galt Bros., Lid, of 
Winnipeg cover the territory up to the point where Galt Bros. of Vancouver come in. | 


By Mr. Stevens: 1 
Q. What is the point?--A. I beg you pardon? ce 
Q. What is the point, approximately Toi I would not be positive of it myself, 
I should say: 
Q. (Interrupting) Swift Current ?—A. Sheer about hat it is arranged - 


between the two houses. They will cover that territory they are totally independent 
companies. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Is it east of Montreal?—A. We cover that ground, Ontario, Quebec and the — 
Maritime Provinces. 
Q. Have you anything to do officially with the western company?—A. I am a 
director. ; 
Q. So there is an overlapping directoriate but harmonious action?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. James Vair.] 


/ 
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. How long have you been in ee woureelt 2—A. J have been director since 
ow 4904. 

41@.: That.is sufficient for our purpose, no doubt. Now, of course, Mr. Bethune, in 

recent years, you know there has been a very marked increase to the prices to the 

~ gonsumer: A. (interrupting) Yes. 

; Q. (continuing) of the commodities of which you deal?—A: Yes. 

Q. These commodities cover, if I understand rightly, practically everything that 
we commonly call dry goods including carpets, linoleums and to a certain extent, 
house furnishing?—A. Yes; not much housefurnishing. We carry cloths, what we 
all woollens, mens’ furnishings, what we call gents’ furnishing, and what is termed the 

-small-ware, staples and dry-goods. 


aes . 


By Mr. Stevens: 


——s Q«. Suitings?—A. Suitings, mens’ suitings, and ladies’ suitings, what we might 
call a very complete range of dry-goods. 


aah By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I understand that you have not brought the exact figures but can you tell me 
approximately the turnover.: You can give it either of all the companies or for the 
Montreal company ?—A. It will vary from one to four million dollars. 

Q. How much has it been? 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That, is the Montreal company?—A. That one alone. 


“By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What was it last year ? 


i Mr. HENDERSON: That is just what I was going to ask him if you will per- 
mit, me, 

Q. Last year I presume it was pretty well to the top?—A. At the top, yes. 

Q. Then, could you tell the committee, Mr. Bethune, what your experience tells 
you to be the cause of the great increase in the cost of these commodities?—A. It has 
been the increased cost of manufacture. You see we are only distributors. We are 
only followers of the market. We are merchants, but we have to follow the trend of the 
market. If the market goes up our prices naturally go up with it. - If the market goes 
down our prices go down as well. This was illustrated this spring. There was a very 
considerable drop in April in the price of cotton. We had to reduce our prices right 
away—immediately. > 
' Q. Broadly speaking I presume there are exceptions to everything, I want to sketch 
for a moment and take up particular things afterwards—broadly speaking how do you 
regulate these prices? Is it a percentage upon costs to you or how?’—A. 6% on the 
; cost, but it varies very much with the character of the goods. I think this must be 

obvious to you. Jn what we eall the staple goods, that is, cottons, and what we term 

- ¢alicos, that is, grey cottons, white cottons, sheetings and everything of that descrip- 
. tion—what we call our staple department—was turned over I think, all our dry-goods, 
at a smaller margin of profit than other goods. 

Q: Because of what fact?—A. I believe they would average probably at somewhere 
above 123%—ranging from 10 to a3 per cent. 


Ba Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is that gross?—A. Gross profits yes. 
a [Mr. Bethune.] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You range from that—supposing you give me now an instance of somethin 
upon which you charge your largest gross profit?—A. I should say at some character of 
small ware, fancy goods, which may be in fashion at one time, you take goods like braids 
and ribbons and things and there is likely to be a loss on them, and there is a agi 
profit put on those to compensate us 

Q. (interrupting). It is an element of insurance?—A. It is an element of insur. 
ance. We are called jobbers and these goods may have to be jobbed at a reduction Bah 
wards. That is, a large reduction. 

Q. What is the percentage of such goods as those?—A. I should think alien 25 or 
30 per cent. 

Q. Always gross?—A. It is the gross. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to ask you a question Mr. Bethune. Might it be put this way? That 

the staple goods that are goods are every day of almost unvarying consumption—are 
they the goods upon which you fix your lowest rate of profit—A. Yes, sir. The goods — 
that are most likely to keep staple in price. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Not necessarily. Your reason, I would take it for putting a smaller percentage 
of profit on staple goods would be that there was no fluctuation in the patterns or styles? 
—A. No. 

Q. Like beans and sugar in the grocery business?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Naturally you would put a lesser profit on those goods.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. They are valuable as long as they stay on hand?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Doucias: I think if Mr. Henderson stays on that subject we will get Lae 
we want. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. I.want it to go to extremes first. In between those two extremes you have other 
lines, about which the committee would like to know?—A. We have a very large line 
of woollens, men’s farestuff, not made up you know, cloth, which averages a fair profit. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What would that be?—A. That would probably mean a gross of anywhere 
above 25 per cent. 

Q. What would be your extremes?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. What would be your extremes? I do not mean for you to go back to pre-war 
days, but say last year, what would be your method of putting profits on woollens last 
year’—A. We follow it up about the same percentage, but then you see, of, course, 
that with the cost rising in price naturally the percentage will be placed on the 
replacement price. 

Mr. Henperson: But would you know AS (interrupting) We take orders a 
long way ahead, and say we have bought a certain quantity of stock and when it 
was—we sold a certain amount of it and we had to buy more and we found the price — 
had gone up we had to average a great deal on the upward trend otherwise— 


- By Mr- Douglas: 
Q. You are giving us the result of your last years coeone 


Mr. Henperson: I think you will answer the very thing - “have in mind if you 
will allow me a moment. 
[Mr. Bethune.] a 
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=: What we mean is this, Mr. Bethune, if you are selling for one dollar, with a 
fit of 25 per cent your gross profit is 25 cents?—A. Yes. 

-Q. If the cost of your material goes up to two dollars do you still keep 25 per 
cent because, if so, you would be getting twice as much profit on the same material?—A. 
‘There would hardly be such a mepid rise as that. We would see about the average 
of profit as we went along. 

QQ. I wanted to know if you did have records A. (interrupting) Oh, yes. I 
think we treated our customers pretty fairly. We did make money, of course, every- 
body knows that. Everybody knows money was made, but I don’t think we robbed 
: them unnecessarily. I do not think we tried to take too much advantage of them, 
because we tried to hold our trade and help our customers as much as we could, and 
I do not think they paid us any very undue profits, although they did, in some 

instances, pay what would seem pretty large profits. 


Mr. Dovetas: Naturally you would benefit on the rising market?—A. Naturally, 
but we had a stock to start with which enhanced in value very materially. We could 
not do anything else. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I have heard a great deal of discussion in another trade in replacement value. 

. Would you work on the principle of the replacement value? That is, if you have 

50,000 dollars worth material which had cost you 50,000 dollars to buy on the market, 

and the market went up to, say, 75,000 dollars, would you treat it as though each article 
sold had to be replaced on a 75,000 dollars basis?—A. No, we do not. We average it. 

Q. You do that?—A. We do a great deal of averaging. 

Q. You do not take the full replacement?—A. We do not take the full replace- 
ment. In fact, to-day, I know that I could find goods that we are selling below the cost 
we would have to pay if we had to replace those goods immediately, or at least, they 
would cost the amount of money we are selling them for to-day. That will only be in 
a few instances, not in every instance, but-perhaps on some line we are running out of. 

Q. I suppose you have to use business judgment for that?—A. We have to, and 
besides that, of course, naturally, competition must be dealt with. 
Q. I was going to ask if a large concern like yours—in a concern like yours—are 
_-you affected by competition to any great extent?—A. Everybody is. 
: Q. I believe the larger per cent the more it is likely to lead in business?—A. 
I would not say that, no. I have seen sometimes a small concern which was very 
progressive and one that could get into the trade, cut in on the prices. 


: By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I would like to ask you what profits you get on the dress goods and silks 
department ’—A. I should say that silks would run very much the same as the wool- 
lens. 


Q. 25 to 30 per cent —A. Yes. 


* By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Would you not get more than that on silks?—A. It might run 35 per cent, I 
cannot speak so much about silks. They probably would in many eases. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Hosiery and gloves?—A. Hosiery and gloves about the same. 
Q. Would they not be higher than that?—A. I do not think they would run over 
35 per cent. 
_ Q. Ribbons?—A. Ribbon would run up to 40 per cent perhaps. 
_____Q. I suppose that embraces pretty much the main departments in your warehouse? 

- —A. Yes. 
. : tMr. Bethune.] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Before going to another idea, ra a moment, have you any organization 
wholesale a goods men?’—A. No. There was an association called “ The Drygoods 
Association.” 

Q. Tell us the nature of that organization?—A. Well, it is composed of fie dry- 
goods merchants. There is no price fixing that I know of connected with it. * 

Q. Have you an organization with an office and a secretary such as we heard of — 
in the case of the grocers this morning. You heard part of the evidence?—A. J heard — 
some of it this afternoon, I did not stop to listen to it this morning. 

Q. We understand that in the province of Ontario for instance, seventy-two out 
of somewhat less than eighty grocers in the province were informally organized. They 
are now taking out a charter to be formally organized with a constitution and by- — 
laws. They have no by-laws now, but they have their Executive Committee with local — 
executives which meet once or twice a month to discuss matters concerning the trade. 
They have a permanent secretary who issues circulars from time to time reporting 
upon his activities and those of his executives. Have you anything like that?—A. No. 
The Capital Dry Goods Association have a paid secretary but to tell the honest truth 
I don’t know a great deal about what they do. They certainly do not do anything in 
the way of price fixing. 

Q. Have you any difficulties (calling it a difficulty) such as fe grocers appear to 
experience with the manufacturers? Do not the manufacturers with whom you deal 
either dictate or suggest the retail prices to you?—A. I think the only case we have of 
that is in the case of the print goods. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is a Dominion textile?—A. Yes. The price is not exactly dictated, but 
they sell at a discount. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Sell to you at the retail price?—A. It is supposed to be the retail price. 
Q. Is not the practical effect of that to establish a retail price?—A. Yes. 
Q. You would naturally want to get the discount?—A. Yes. ~ 


Q. Does it not in practice, so far as your firm is concerned, practically fix the 
price for the retailers?—A. Pretty well. 


Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is just that one concern?—A. It is as if we were acting as agent and 
distributor for that firm; as if our house was the distributor of their goods. It 
practically amounts to that. 


By Mr. Henderson: z 


Q. What you get is the percentage that they allow you provided you sell at their — 
prices—A. Yes,—Oh, no. I don’t believe that is it. We are allowing that price off 
the costs. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. They have a list?—A. Yes, they have a list. 
Q. You get a certain percentage off?—A. Yes. j 
Q. What is that percentage?—A. The same thing applies to linoleums. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is that a fixed percentage on all this?—A. It is a fixed percentage on the — 
prints. I think they are the only things sold in that way. if 
[Mr. Bethune.] 
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 Q. What is the percentage? I do not know if the committee got it, but I will 
Mr. Joun M. Gartann: If my memory serves me right it would vary from 124 to 


17 per cent. 
Mr. Beraune: I do not handle that personally, it is pretty hard to make an 


By Mr. Douglas: 
fa You say that to the best of your information print cotton is the only line that 


Mr. Henperson: And Pee 


_ Mr. Dovcuas: Yes, and the cotton mills used to issue a cotton list. 

E Mr. Beruune: It is only the selling list. They do that to-day. We are at liberty 
~< tojsell— 

os 

ae By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Your prices are based on that?—A. Yes, our prices are based on that. 
Q. You practically sell at their list?—A. Oh, no, no. We don’t get a discount. 
Those prices are not issued with a discount. 
4 Q. It is the wholesale price?—A. It is the wholesale price. 
j QQ. They have departed from the custom they used to have of issuing a cotton 
list in the fall and spring?—A. I don’t think they do that now. It is another price 
with a discount. It is a price, but the house is at liberty to sell the goods at anything 
they like. 

-Q. There is no binding agreement at all?—A. There is no binding agreement at all. 


Me 


3 4 
i 
F 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. So the only thing they bind you to in the case of prints is that unless you sell 
at their list you have to sacrifice some of your discount?—A. That is the practical 
result. If the discount was 15 per cent and we wanted to sell it at 123 per cent we 
_ would sacrifice 24 per cent. 
; Q. Now what about linoleums. In what way are they sold?—A. They are sold at 
a discount. 
Q. Along the same lines?—A. ey 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That is the Canadian linoleums?—A. Yes, Canadian linoleum. Not the English 
linoleum. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
: Q. Have you any?—A. (interrupting) In speaking of prints I was speaking too 
of Canadian goods. 

Q. You mentioned the Dominion textile?—A. Yes. 
= Q. Have you any difficulty at all with manufacturers selling to retailers? Does that 
ever arise in your business?—A. No, I do not think it does. 
= Q. Do they expect you to have any brief for or against departmental stores?—A. 

0. 

Q. Are you concerned at all?—A. We are not. 

Q. Do you, as a matter of fact, sell to the departmental stores?—A. We do. 
Q. Do you find any complaint from your retail customers on that score? That is, 
from your other retail customers?—A. No. 


[Mr. Bethune. ] 
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Q. It is simply in the ordinary way of business?—A. In the ordinary way of 
ness. 

Q. Why do you sell to the departmental stores? Is it ene of the quantity they 
buy ?—-A. We would sell to them the same as to any other store. We consider them 
retail stores. 


Mr. Henperson: Oh, that was my mistake for the moment. 

Q. You are a wholesale house?—A. Yes. We would sell to Eaton’s and Simpson's | | 
or any other house. 

Q. Do you find that the manufacturers with whom you deal sell to the depart: 
mental stores?—A. They do to some of them. 

Q. Do you consider that a cause of complaint on your part?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t feel that any one is aggrieved by that?—A. No. 

Q. You do not find it necessary to take any action against them?—A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think you might find yourself aggrieved? We want views because 
we have heard some very pronounced views from some of the others. Is it because you 
are too big to worry about it?—A. No, I don’t think that is. I do not think the 
manufacturer could interfere with us very seriously, in the smaller towns—in the 
country towns, where there is a large amount of our business, and-where a large amount 
of business lies for the jobbing houses. They can sell to Eaton’s or Simpson’s or some 
of the large departmental stores, but in most of the smaller towns they find that we are 
the best distributors. s 

Q. That is, the so-called departmental stores in the smaller towns prefer to buy 
direct from you than from the manufacturers?—A. Yes. fi 

Q. Why is that? Is it because they would get their goods from you—the assorted 
gooas—A. (interrupting). They get quicker delivery. 

Q. You have the things in stock?—A. We have the goods in stock. They order 
to-day and they get their goods sent on to-morrow, which they could not possibly do 
from the mills. 

Q. You are particular whether you sell to a firm like Eaton’s, for instance?—A. 
Certainly. We value their trade. 

Q. Do you like to have their trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell to them to any extent?—A. We get a certain amount of trade with 
them on account of the stock which we earry. 

Q. If they want anything they have to come to you?—A. They have to come to us, 
yes. 

Q. That is the way it works out in practice2—A. That is what we find. 

Q. Do you think the departmental stores materially affects the prices to the con-_ 
sumer, who, after all, is the man who has to pay and is the man we are looking after 
here?—A. No; I don’t.believe that the consumer buys to much greater advantage from 
the Aare siesta stores than is he who buys from an ordinary store. 

Q. What do you think as to the suggestion made to-day which is rather an inter- 
esting one, that from a community standpoint, it would be preferable to encourage 
the consumer to deal with his own home merchants, even in the smaller places. Per- 
haps, if I understood the suggestion correctly, all the more in the cases of the smaller 
town ?—A. It might be advantageous if the consumer would do it, but I think it would 
be a very diffcult task to get him to do that. You would be taking his liberty from 
him of buying wherever he feels like it. You might just as well suggest to us that we 
buy from England or in the States. If you did, you would be interfering very 
seriously with the business, and you would be interfering with the liberty of a subject, 
if you told him where to buy, or to buy things in his own home town. 


# 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You believe in letting him buy where he ean get it the cheapest tN Yes 
[Mr. Bethune.] ee 
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ey Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You are a “Free Trader ”?—A. I am to that extent, most certainly. I would 
ke to see the consumer buy the goods at as low a rate as possible. 


= 


By Mr. Henderson: 

- _ Q. Can you give us some figures (I understand they can only be approximate, 
z because you have not brought the exact figures with you), as to the spread of different 
. staple lines in which you deal, between the manufacturer and the consumer’?—A. I 
should say, if you take the average on a year’s business, somewhere between twenty 
and twenty-two and an half per cent. If you take that, it would not be very far astray. 


Mr. Douctas: Just a moment 
Mr. Stevens: I do not think that should be put up as-definite evidence to guide 
this Committee. Mr. Bethune states that he is making an estimate, and frankly, 
I don’t feel like accepting it. 
' Mr. Doveras: Mr. Bethune misunderstood Mr. Henderson’s question. Mr. 
Henderson said “ From the manufacturer to the consumer.” 
Q. You were speaking only of your branches?—A. Oh, to the consumer? I beg 
your pardon. That certainly would not cover it, but I cannot give that evidence, 
because I cannot say what the retailers’ profits will be. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


-Q. You don’t know that?—A. Of course I have a general idea, but his profits vary 
very much, and a great many of his goods, amongst the better class merchants, are 
sold at a high rate of profit. 


a 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. In your own business you keep a careful cost system?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You could file with the Committee definite figures on your own business, 
regarding, for instance, your turnover cost of doing business the past year?—A. We 
could, if necessary. 

Q. What we are after 
Committee. 

Q. We are after accurate information, and personally I don’t give a rap about 
what a man thinks on this thing at all—A. I am stating as near facts as I can. 

Q. But if we accept this evidence as accurate, later on somebody will turn up this 


evidence, and will say, “This man thought it was so-and-so”, and what is there for 
us to say? 


A. (interrupting): I will give any figures to the 


Mr. Henperson: This may not be very useful, but Mr. Bethune was not 
informed— 
_ Mr. Stevens: We have asked that certain documents be brought here. Yesterday 
morning we had witnesses come here with certain information, that was fixed and they 
declared that they had worked out these figures from the actual system of costs and 
book-keeping. That is of some value, but to simply estimate it—why, a man could 
_ very easily say he made a mistake. 
The Cuamman: The point is this: that after we are through with the oral evidence, 
My. Bethune may give us, as we shall ask him for, certain definite statements which 
we will require to be filed. 


Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask Mr. Bethune a few questions about some of 
x these samples (indicating). 
__ Mr. Henperson: I think it would shorten matters very much if we should 
_ ask Mr. Bethune to send certain statements to the Committee. 
° [Mr. <ethune.] 
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The Caamrman: What I think—— 


Mr. Brruune (interrupting) : Of course, I had not the faintest ate of what you : 


wanted. 


Mr. Stevens: I am sorry. You should have been informed. 


a 


By Mr. Cloutier: 


Q. Have you got your summons with you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. We have specified to the clerk that the witnesses bring on the annual state- 
ments and cost sheets. We had witness after witness come here with the same story 
that they were not aware of what was wanted. However, we will not delay the matter 
further. 


(Mr. HENDERSON: Read the summons sent to Mr. Bethune). 


Mr. Bernune: That would be absolutely impossible without a big staff of book- 
keepers to go through all the prices. We do not sell our goods by a price list. 

Mr. Stevens: We don’t want anything unreasonable. 

Mr. Bernune: If we sold our goods by price list like a mill, it would be easy, but 
we don’t do it, and as I said, we are following the market continually. 

Q. You could have brought us some sample prices at a given time. We quite 
agree with you that there is a great deal of fluctuation in prices. 


Mr. Doucuas: We have this statement from Mr. Bethume, as to his gross profits— __ 
approximately. The only statement he has made is that his prices vary from day to day. 


Mr. Brruuns: Did I say “from day to day”? 


Q. From time to time, then?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it impresses me, with my knowledge of the drygoods business, that you 
would have a tremendous task on your hands if you went through your stock to 
regulate your prices from time to time, if you put your cost price on them?—A. That 
is done by each department. 

Q. Under the recent market that would be showing a tremendous ae These 
goods have been going up by leaps and bounds.—A. We don’t take anything like the 
full advantage of the market. 


Mr. Nessirr: Mr. Henderson, does Mr. Bethune know the spread of ie Re out- 


put fast year? 
Mr. Henperson: Will you answer that question Mr. Bethune please? 
« Mr. Beruune: What would you mean? . 
Mr. Nessirt: The gross profits? 
Mr. Doucias: You had a turnover of four million dollars. What would be your 
gross and net profits on that?-A. Of course, last year was a descriptive year, in a way: 


We have the gross profits that we entered in our books, but that gross profit consists of 
merchandise. That is, merchandise that is not converted into money. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. It is based on inventory ?—A. Yes, and we carried a large stock over last year, 
but, as I say, the profits are not in that stock, but that stock has to be sold, and I said, 
I gave you one instance, the price of cotton dropped twenty per cent in April, and we 
had to reduce our prices accordingly at that time. We made, as I say, a very consider- 
able loss, and we may make a very considerable loss still on a large portion of that year. 

[Mr. Bethune.] . 
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APPENDIX No. 7 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. When does your fiscal year oa 2A. The thirtieth of November. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You say that the cotton dropped in April?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was that a temporary drop only lasting a few days?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It is still down?—A. No. They have gone up since, but we have not been able 
to get back to the point we were in before. We certainly sacrificed a large portion of 
our cotton at that time, to the retail trade. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. They jumped in and bought on account of the reduction in the price?—A. Yes, 
they bought on account of the reduction in the price. I doubt very much if our Cotton 
Department will show any profit at all. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You issue an annual statement?—A. Yes, in fact the Government has it. 
Mr. Stevens: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to ask My. Bethune to file 


: _ with us his last four or five annual statements, say five, hep will give us a fair list of 


what we want. 

My. HENDERSON: Have you an-accountant in this Committee. He could slip up 
to Montreal and go into Mr. Bethune’s office and get this information for us. 

The CuairnMAN: That would not be a good idea; it would take too long. 

Mr. Stevens: We want something accurate. 


Mr. Nessirr: But, as his fiscal year ended on the thirtieth of November last year, 
and he must have tarried over some stock, as all people do, even though they have only 
a few thousands dollars worth of stock in their store, he must know what his gross 


_ profits were last year and what his running expenses were. 


The Cuamman: Surely. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You have not got that information with you?—A. Yes. I can give you that 
information. e 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If you can give to this Committee your turnover, for your last accounting 
period, and your gross and net profits for such an accounting period A. (inter- 
rupting): As I said, for last year it will sound pretty large. I presume you gentlemen 
know what you want to do, but is it fair to take these figures for the public? 

Mr. Steven: You see we got the Dominion Textile’s and the Paton’s statements. 


Mr. BetuuneE: We don’t want to hold anything back; we are simply throwing 
out suggestions. 

Mr. Stevens: That is the reason I asked you for the last five years? 
Mr. Betuune: I think that would be much fairer. I will have to send you those 
figures. = 

Mr. Stevens: I think we had better ask, in all fairness to Mr. Bethune, that he 
make return with the Secretary of this Committee the last five annual statements and 
a staten ent showing the turnover each year, the gross profits and expenses, and gross 
expenditures in the way of cost of doing business, and his net profits? 

[Mr. Bethune.] 
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Mr. Betuune: Yes, I will give you that. ; 


Mr. Stevens: Your balance sheet may be like the Dominion Textile’s and shoud 
nothing. We want something to show something. 

Mr. Betuune: We filed the same thing with the Finance Department, but it is 
filed with them in confidence. I think that would be more fair. 

The Cuarrman: No, we cannot let the impression get out that these figures are 
made altogether public, but neither are they kept an absolute secret. 

Mr. Betuune: Are these figures to be shown 

The Cuamrman: They will become part of the evidence, the printed as evidence, 
and the evidence will be public and submitted to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Betuune: It is not that we have any idea—we don’t mind that. 

Mr. Henperson, K.C.: They will be published in full so there can be no mis- 
leading headlines, such as you are afraid of. 


Mr. Beruune: I am not afraid of anything like that. The point is are all the 
dry goods houses put on the same plane? : 


The CuAtrrman: Absolutely. The very moment that anything else ivanagieels we | 
had better close up and quit. 


Mr. Beruune: It would not be fair to a certain number of dry goods houses to 
publish their statement, and not publish the statement of the others. 


Mr. Nessrrr: The statement goes into the record, and we make our report. 
Mr. Henperson: You need not be afraid of any injustice being done. 


The Carman: We have to get the facts so as to make our report as just as 
possible. 


Mr. Henperson: I think if the five annual statements with the supplementary 
information which Mr. Stevens asked for is handed in, they will be self-explanatory. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Mr. Bethune, will you answer me this? You can answer this without telling 
what your gross profits were last year. What is your average cost of doing business ?— 
A. It will average somewhere around twenty per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The cost of doing business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Wholesale business?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Such as Galt Brothers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How many travellers do you keep out?—A. About twenty-five. 
Q. Your turnover is four million dollars?—A. Yes. : 
Q. You keep out twenty-five travellers and an inside staff in proportion 2—A. Yes. - 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. That twenty per cent sounds large, Mr. Bethune. What is that twenty per 
cent? It sounds large. is 5 


By Mr. Nesbitt: rf 
Q. Twenty per cent of the purchase price, or selling?—A. No, of the turnover. 
(Mr. Bethune.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Twenty per cent of the turnover is the cost of doing business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
- Q. That means that it cost you eight hundred thousand dollars to do business last 


_ year ?—A. No, because the turnover was very large. I was giving you the average. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. With a large turnover it would be less?—-A. The larger the turnover the less 


* it 18, yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. I would not be surprised that the cost of doing business would be twenty per 


cent. 7 

Mr. Doveras: No, not in the wholesale dry goods house. 

Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask Mr. Bethune a few direct questions in con- 
nection with cloth. 

Q. Mr. Bethune, there is a worsted coating, 14-15 ounce. Can you tell the Com- 
mittee what you would sell this for to the retailer (Exhibit C)’~—A. Somewhere 
around seven. dollars. 

Q. You would sell that at seven dollars a yard to the retailer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or the tailor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I will give you another. Here is 12-13 ounce worsted coating ?—A. That 
is a very similar cloth, only a little lighter in weight. I should think it would be 
somewhere around seventy-five cents per yard less, or six dollars and a quarter a 
yard. 

Q. Now here is one 13-14 ounce, worsted piece?—A. It is pretty hard for me 
to give you all of this. You should have an expert to pick up these pieces of cloth. 
I can only give you what I think the thing is worth. 

Q. That is what we want?—A. That is all I can give you. You say this is 
13-14 ounce? 

Q. Yes. I don’t think there are any feathers in it?—A. It is pretty hard seeing 
it by electric light. I should judge by the feel of it somewhere around six dollars 
and a half. 

Q. Well, there is one 17-18 ounce—a little heavier?—A. This would be about 
a dollar a yard: more—about seven dollars and a half. 

Mr. Stevens: This is very good evidence for the simple reason that he is giving very 
consistent figures. I think they can be taken as reliable, althougn I think, Mr. 
Bethune, it is taking some advantage of you, but still you would be surprised at the 
consistency of it. 

Q. Now, here is another one, 15-16 ounce serge?—A. I really cannot see it even 
with my glasses on. I am only judging by the feel of it. I think that is a little 
better quality than that other one. Let me see, 17-18 ounce, I said was seven-fifty: 
This would not be very far away from the other in price; somewhere about seven 
and a quarter I should think. 

Q. Seven dollars and a quarter a yard?—A. Yes; somewhere around there 

Q. Here are some new cloths. I will not bother you with very Many of these. 
I don’t know whether you are as familiar with those. as you were with the others 
which preceded. Now, here is The Barrymore Company. Did you ever buy any goods 
from them?—A. Yes, I have bought some. 

Q. What about this? What will that sell for? This number 180-16 (Exhibit 10). 
What would that sell for to the retail trade?—A. I don’t know, sir; I would imagine 
it moire be somewhere about four dollars and a quarter. It is overcoating, is it 
not? : 

[Mr Bethune.] 
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Q. Yes, ladies’ coating?—A. It might be lighter in weight than I think it ig 

I did not buy it and I don’t know the cloth. It might be as much | as that—Oh, ves 

that is about the price. It would be sold for about that. 
Q. What price is that?—A. About four dollars and a quarter. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Mr. Bethune, let me put a question to you in thig way, which I think will 
assist the Committee. I will assume that you purchased that cloth from the factory 
at, four dollars and a quarter a yard. In the course of your regular business what 
would you sell it for to the retail men or the tailor’—A. We would put on probably — 
about twenty-five per cent anyhow... 

Q. Twenty-five per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. In other words, assuming that cloth 
and a quarter. That would come to 

Q. (Interrupting): Four dollars and a quarter plus twenty-five per cent?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. That would be five dollars, sixty-two and a half cents?—A. We probably would 
sell it for five dollars and sixty-five cents—around that. 

Q. And it takes three and a quarter yards to make a man a suit of clothes?—A. 
Mind you, that is to the tailor; that is not the maker-up. 

Q. You sell to tailors?—A. Yes, sir. . 


The CuamMaAN: Gentlemen we have something right here. We have got to find 
out why the clothes are costing so much to-day. 


Mr. Rei: (exhibiting his own suit): What is that worth?—A. I should say about 
eight dollars a yard. 


A. (Interrupting): Four dollars 


Mr. Rem: Yes, eight dollars a yard and the suit cost me sixty dollars. 
A. It would take three yards and a half 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Three and a quarter or three and an half?—A. I never gave a tailor less 
than three yards and a half to make a suit for me. I never gave my tailor any less 
than that for a suit of clothes. 


The CHamrMan: No, and a good job 

Q. (Interrupting): Yes, three and a half, at eight dollars a yard is twenty-eight : 
dollars, and it must have cost that man twenty dollars to make it up, that is forty- 
eight dollars. He is not getting so very much at sixty dollars. He is not getting 
much off twenty dollars. He cannot. The maker-up charges seventeen dollars and 
a half. You will see the prices of goods which go into a suit have increased enor- 
ously; linings have increased; the cost of labour has increased enormously. That 
is one thing we have to consider with the mills, is the cost of labour. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you say you could buy that piece of cloth from the mills for four dollars 
and a quarter a yard?—A. No. 

Q. We have sworn evidence that they are putting it in at four dollars and a 
quarter a yard.—A. They are? 

Q. Yes—A. I would like to buy some. I have not seen any of that cloth at four 
dollars and a quarter. I have not been offered any at four and a quarter. Of that 
I am absolutely certain. : 

Q. We had sworn evidence here yesterday that that cloth is sold at tom dollars 
and-a quarter a yard by Forbes——A. I would not for one moment doubt the evidence 

[Mr. Bethune.] ; Bees 
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from the Forbes Mills. I don’t know who gave it to you, but I would not doubt it 

for a moment, but I don’t know who gave it. I have not seen any of that cloth. 

- Q. What would you figure you would pay for it?—A. 'They were selling a better 
~~ eloth than that—they sold one at five dollars and a quarter and one at five dollars and 

¢ a half. About that weight. I have not seen any at four and a quarter. 

as Q. That 14/15 is four seventy-five?—A. What weight, is that? 

i Q. That is 12/13?—A,. At how much? Four dollars and a quarter. 


The CuairmMan: That is all very interesting 
do for you, I will be very glad to do it. 

Q. If you will furnish those statements we asked for for the last five years ?—A. 
“ Tf you ask it on behalf of the Government, I will give it to you, of course. 


A. If there is anything I can 


Mr. Rew: In your statement do you show—— 


The CuamrMAN: Make that explicit now. We want the turnover and the last 
five years’ annual statements.—A. You want the last annual statement for five years 
showing the gross profits, gross expenditures and the net profits? 


Mr. Rem: We would like to get your overhead expenses. 
Mr. Beruune: That will be the expenses. 
, Mr. Nespirr: That will be shown in the statement. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Some firms separate that and show overhead different from the other?—A. We 
consider our overhead the expenses. 

Q. Have you a head-office expense?—A. No; we consider all our overhead expenses 
as “ expenses,” that is, travellers, office, and staff. Everything is “ expenses”. 


Mr. Henperson: Is there any particular item of overhead expenses that you 
want, Mr. Reid, such as “ head -office salaries?” 


Mr. Rem: No. We realize a good man in business is entitled to the highest 
salary he can receive. 
Mr. Henperson: You don’t want that separate? 
Mr. Rew: No, a lump sum. 


Q. Is that depreciation of the plant, and net and gross profits?—A. We don’t show 
depreciation of the plant. 

Q. You don’t charge off depreciation ?—A. No, but there will be some certain small 
things, perhaps office furniture. We are not manufacturers. We have not a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Q. You practically have no depreciation account?—A. No, practically not. 

Mr. Rem: The depreciation ought to show in the annual statement of the plant 
and buildings. 


Mr. Bernune: We don’t own any buildings. The buildings are leased. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. The buildings are leased?—A. Yes. We have no plant. We are not manu- 
facturers. 
Mr. Neszirr: They are wholesalers entirely. 
Mr. Rew: The depreciation would be on old fashioned old stock, because that 
: would be carried over. 


¢ Mr. Henperson: That will show in the inventory. 
Mr. Doutras: They take it in.at lesser value. 
[Mr. Bethune.] 
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By Mr. Reid 
Q. If you had a number of shareholders that you wanted to show everything to, , 
would you not show your depreciation in your annual statement?—A. All the ‘share- 


holders care about is whether we made any money or not. That is in the statement, 
All they are looking for is their dividends. That is all they want. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. We have found that the wholesale manufacturer of cloth imposes a profit all 
around anywhere from fourteen to eighteen per cent, as profit on that cloth, on the 
manufacturing cost to the wholesale dealer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say your cost of doing business is twenty per cent? Your cost on that 
kind of cloth would be about twenty-five per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would make it forty-two per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we come to the retailer, who has to have a profit of around fifty per cent? 
—A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. That makes ninety-three per cent?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That shows a spread between the manufacturer and the consumer of ninety- 
three per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any possible means of reducing that cost of doing business, to the 
consumer ?—A. Well, at which end? 

The CHairmMAN: Anywhere. 


Mr. Douctas: I don’t know where to start. 


By Mr. Stevens: E 

Q. Now, Mr. Bethune, just as business man, and not blaming you—does that not 
seem to you as an exceedingly high spread between the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer—ninety-three per cent. 

Mr. Nessirt: That includes the manufacturer’s profit. 

Mr. Stevens: Yes. 

The CHairMaNn: There is a point we want to get clear. 

Q. Mr. Bethune, do you say that you add twenty-five per cent profit in addition 


to your cost of doing business?—A. Oh, no; no. ; 
Q. That is the way that was figured?—A. No, I said the gross. 


By Mr. Stevens: a . y 
Q. We are figuring the gross. Out of this ninety-three per cent comes the cost 
——A. (Interrupting) That is on the actual cost. 
Q. Out of this ninety-three per cent comes the cost of all three institutions doing 
business to produce the goods?—A. Yes; all the overhead comes out of that. 
Mr. Stevens: The point is that it is an enormous spread between the manufac- — 
turer and the actual cost to the consumer. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Perhaps I am putting the retailer’s profit pretty low with the ideas he has to-day. 
The chances are he is getting more than fifty per cent?—A. He might. Of course, 
you see a man is at liberty to buy a suit of clothes wherever he pleases. He don’t have 
to go to a custom tailor. He can probably get that same cloth made up in a much 
cheaper way, as sold by a clothing house. 5 

Q. Our experience goes to show differently. It seems to be that the custom tailor 
is selling clothing cheaper than the ready-made clothiers?—A. He might. I see lots 
of suits at seventeen and twenty dollars, as I walk past the English and Scotch place. 

Q. You did not look at the cloth2—A. No, I did not go in. ; 2 

Q. It is stuff made out of feathers. : 

{Mr. Bethune.] 
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Mr. Rew: Feathers and glue. 


~The Cuaiman: This Committee is trying to get at this point. Here we have an 
= established spread of approximately one hundred per cent between the cost of pro- 
ducing the article a man wears, and what he pays for it. 

Mr. Douctas: We are confronted with this condition that the manufacturer of 
this cloth says he will not sell direct to the tailor, but he will sell to the wholesale maker 
of clothing.. He says, “I must sell to the dry goods merchant” (which would be you 
in this case, Mr. Bethune ——A. (Interrupting) Yes, I am a wholesaler. 

Q. There is really no necessity of your handling this at all A. (Interrupting) : 
Exeuse me. You say there are no necessities for the distributors. Well, excuse me. 
a T don’t agree with you in anything. Not for one minute. How will you do away with 
the distributor? 
sy Q. I did not say you could do away with the distributor, excepting in one line of 
, material—woollens?—A. Supposing a mill has to go around the country selling the 
iF tailors and cutting off three and a half or three and a quarter yards. How could a 
tailor go and buy a few yards from different mills that he wants to get his goods from. 


By Mr. Coos 
Q. You don’t sell a tailor 34 yards?—A. Certainly we do. 


4 By the Chairman: 
} Q. Suit lengths?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. The high class tailor rather prides himself in having only one suit length in 
any material?—A. Yes, the high-class tailor would not go to the mill at all. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. We are not concerned with the high-class tailors, we are only concerned with 
the ordinary tailors. Does he not buy a bolt of cloth?—A. No. 
Q. I see lots of tailor shops with bolts of cloth in them?—A. They may buy some. 
Some of them probably do. 
Q. They do not buy it as a general rule?—A. No. 


Mr. Rew: I will take you into any custom tailors and you will see lots of cloth 
there. 


ae 


By Mr. Henderson: ° 


Q. If you go into Holbrooks, perhaps the most exclusive tailor in Ottawa, you will 
find down the centre of his shop, tables covered with bolts of cloth, but he will only 
have one piece. I don’t know how many suit lengths there will be in each piece 
There is no danger of your friends having a suit of clothes made out of the same 
cloth as yours. He rather prides himself on that?—A. Of the high class, fancy patterns. 
.  Q. Our experience is that he will only have a piece of cloth with one or two suit 
lengths in it, two or three at the outside?—A. He may buy one or two, but the majority 
of the better class tailors will only buy one. 


i By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The majority of the better tailors will buy one suit length?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson, K.C.: But, Mr. Nesbitt, they will tell you that you are the only 
man who is getting a suit of that particular cloth. 

Mr. Stevens: I don’t think we are concerned with that class of tailors. If a man 
wants to buy an exclusive suit in a tailor shop that is his own affair, and we are 


ie not concerned with it. We are concerned only with the average man who wants a suit 
of clothes to wear, 
Ee 2 ee - [Mr. Eethune.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: : 


Q. Don’t he buy ready-made? He has that opportunity. I should say that the 
ready-mades are cheaper than the customs mades. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Yes. This does not affect you, of course, but we are concerned this way; ifa | 
reputable tailor carrying a stock of thirty thousand dollars worth of worsteds wanted : 
to go to the mill and buy those goods, he could not, because they would not entail the 
cost of the manufacturer for selling. There may be hundreds of tailors of that kind S93 
in Canada. That is the condition—A. Do you think it would be fair for the mill  Saee 
sell to the dealers and also to the distributors? I do not think it would be fair, at all, 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Answer me this and see what you think of it. Supposing the mills adopted the 
practice of selling to anybody who wants a minimum quantity, a minimum, say, of — 
five bolts, I don’t think a manufacturer should be stopped doing what you do in its” 
entirety and sell a small quantity from time to time. I think if a merchant tailor 
wanted to buy a quantity of suiting from the mill or mills the mill should sell it to him 
provided he will come up to a certain minimum, say five or ten or twenty bolts. That 
would be the best way. And I think it would be possible. If the mill wants to sell 
him I don’t think they should be compelled not to.—A. I don’t see how they could be 
compelled to sell to a man they don’t want to. 

Q. We are not so foolish as to think they will have to sell to every Tom, Dick and 
Harry that they are asked to. It is very likely this committee will have to make some - 
recommendation, as to prices. It is perfectly clear that a very large spread exists 
between the original cost of cloth, and the cost on the man’s back and we want to 
get it down in some form. There should not be an objection to such a course, but that 
objection exists (because the wholesalers, perhaps not by agreement, but in practice 
both in groceries and dry goods) to the manufacturer selling to’'the retail trade even in 
wholesale quantities—A. The only thing is the clothing man—the wholesale clothing 
man might-find that he was losing money through the sale of this cloth. It was being 
sold cheaper, and he probably would not handle it at all. He would handle something 
else. He is a merchant and he can buy anything and he can buy it anywhere he likes. 
We cannot dictate to the mill as to who they will or will not sell. We would have the 
option of not buying it if we were not satisfied. 

Q. Would you refuse to buy it as a matter of practice?—A. I would not say we 
would. It is pretty hard to say just what we would do. 


By Mr. Henderson: i 
Q. Have you ever had any experience that way?—A. There are mills that have 
sold exclusively to the retailers and they did not make a success of it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Why ?—A. I cannot tell you why, but the cost of distribution came in, an 
they found they had to come back to the jobbing houses and the clothiers. j 
Q. Was that not because the jobbers would not buy their goods!—A. They could 


not. It would not be worth while handling. Apr 
Q. In other words the poor consumer has to get it in the neck every time, he 
has to pay the piper.—A. I don’t know that he is getting it in the neck so much. 


By Mr. Douglas: : 
Q. You don’t think the consumer is suffering?—A. The bulk of the consumers 
seem to get plenty of money to pay for things. 
[Mr. Bethune.] 
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Q. Is it the principle to extract all you can, limited only by their ability to pay? 
A. No, I don’t think that would be fair, but what I mean is that the better class 
oods seem to be sold. ~ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
 Q. They always want the best?—A. Everybody does. 


: By Mr. Stevens: 

ae Q. The point I am trying A. (interrupting): Really, I don’t think the tailor 
is making much more now out of a $60 suit than he did before out of a $30 suit. I 
‘doubt if he is making much larger percentage of profit. I should seriously doubt 
that. I should say he is making more money because he is making a larger turn- 


more money. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He will make a larger turnover ?—A. Yes. 
Q. But not a larger percentage of profit?7—A. Yes. 
Q. He would be making a bigger turnover?—A. Yes. 
Q. And even in selling a greater tonnage at a greater percentage of profit he 
Be would not make any more money. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Mr. Bethune, take it this way. All those clothes you were examining to-day 
are pretty fair suitings, pretty fair quality?—A. Yes, all worsted goods. 
_ Q. Allowing 34 yards for each suit, the most expensive would have cost for 
material $17.50?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Putting their own price to the tailors’ charge” of $30 it is $47.502—A. Yes. 
__ Q. The consumer would get it for $47.50 provided you did not step into the breach 
a and put 25 per cent more on top of it?~-A. The mills could not sell it at the price 
we sell it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


_._ Q. Take the common clothing, not referring to the exclusive odd suitings but 
to the common grays and blues that you see dozens of men wearing in the street, 
and unless you are an expert and would go up and examine the cloth you would not 
know the difference. That is what the bulk of the people buy, grays and blues and 
_ browns. Would you think it possible to conduct business by providing that such 
staple cloths as that should be sold as direct as possible from the manufacturer to 
the tailor and perhaps limit the profit that is to be made on these cloths. I am speak- 
‘ing of the main articles in your business, of those staple articles such as these suit- 
 ings—A. It might be possible. 
ig , Q. As a business man in a wholesale business would you resent or object very 
s rongly the fixing of the prices on these staple goods ?—A. How do you mean “fixing?” 
Q. Fixing the spread?—A. Fixing the spread? 
: Q. Yes.—A. We would not object to it or we would have no right to object to it. 
If we found that it would not pay we would not go on handling the goods if we were 
_ not making any money. 
_ Q. If you were limited to a fair profit?—A. If we did not make a fair profit the 
oods would not be worth handling. 


By Mr. Douglass: : 
: -Q. The grocer claims they are selling sugar at a loss to them, and yet they are still 
rs handling it. Remember you have a public service to perform.—A. Perhaps we would. 
ee, : ; [Mr. Bethune.] 
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We are handling the staple goods, and some of them do not pay us. I have seen our 
cottons turn over a very very small margin. f 


Mr. Doueias: Those days have gone by. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any knowledge how such a company as the Lownes Company for 
instance, large manufacturers of clothing do—do they buy their cloth through a dis- 
tributing house such as yours?—A. No, they buy it right from the mills. 

Q. And Copley, Noyes and Randell.—A. Yes, Johnson and all those people. 

Q. If they sell their clothing at the same price as the custom tailors they absorb 
their profits and yours too.—A. I don’t know what they sell them at. The clothing 
trade is something—as I say, we do not handle that branch. 


By Mr. Reid: i 

Q. Have you anything to recommend to the Committee kere with regard to helping 
to reduce the cost of clothing to the every-day man—the common people? Have you 
got any thing to recommend as a practical business man?—A. You mean coming from 
the clothier or the tailor. 

Q. The cost of handling to the consumer?—A. You mean the custom tailor? 

Q. Or the ready-made? Take the custom tailor first?—A. That is a pretty diffi- 
cult matter to get on with, because the cost of labour is constantly increasing, the 
wages that a custom tailor is paying are changing a great deal—the cost of his help. 
He is complaining of the same thing. The cost of labour is going up all the time. 
They are paying more money all the time. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. There are one or two ' 
Mr. Nespirt: Let him answer this other question first. 


Mr. BerHune: There is one thing we have made up our minds to. We are going 
to try and help out the employment 


By Mr. Stevens: . 

Q. (Interrupting) Will you let me point this out? I am not saying this in an 
unkind spirit to the manufacturer or to yourself, but as a matter of fact, speaking of 
the cotton and woollen manufacturers, they tell us that they have never had such a pros- 
perous year or such large earnings as they have had during the years of war?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you, in your evidence, tell us to-night that in your last year’s statement — 


(and I presume it is the same with several of your other statements) you show abnormal 
profits, and without going into the facts too much the consumer realizes that the 
manutacturer and dealer have had a most prosperous year—in fact the most prosperous 
years of his experience, and yet the consumer is paying a frightfully high price for his 
goods. What we are trying to get at is this, that there must be some portion of those 
profits sliced off and put on to the consumer in the way of reduced prices? That is 
fair to assume?—A. Yes, but it is hard to get it out. Take the English mills to-day. 
Their prices are advancing within the last few months abnormally. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You are speaking now of woollens?—A. Yes, and what are we going to do. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Is it true that the prices are advancing rapidly, because of the abnormal 

demands for the fine-woollens, and consequently there is a scarcity of that kind of 

wool?—A. Yes, to a large extent. 
(Mr. Bethune.] 
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a Q. That will leave——A. (Interrupting): Hold on a minute. That is only partly 
the reason. Another thing that enters into it is the increased cost of labour over there. 
ve -. Another thing that enters into it is the tremendous demand. It is a case of supply 

and demand. They can get almost any price they like. 
Q. If there is an abnormal demand for fine woollens there must of necessity be a 

surplus of the coarse woollens.—A. You are quite right. 
: - Q. How is it then that goods manufactured from coarse woollens are not offered 
to the public at very much cheaper prices?—A. For one thing the mills are all fully 
: occupied. They have got a large number of orders from abroad, and domestic mills 
“ cannot overtake the demand for goods at the present time, and you can hardly expect 
-. them to be coming down in their prices very much when people are begging for their 

goods. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


- -Q. You say the mills can get almost what they feel like demanding ?—A. I think 
- in England especially, yes; especially the makers of the better class of goods. 

Q. There surely must be some honest men amongst the manufacturers. If a man 
has to pay (because he cannot buy it anywhere else) ‘ten dollars a yard for a piece of 
cloth, that is not worth five dollars—there must be some regulations in a case of that 

~ kind 2—A. It is only the supply and demand that will bring that back. 

Q. We had the evidence of one manufacturer here yesterday who refused a very 
fancy price on an order from a foreign country, as he preferred to sell to his home 

~ eustomers.—A. I think he was perfectly right. 

| _ Mr. Nessrrt: This was an abnormal order, and he had sense enough to hang 
on to his regular trade; For the same reason that we refused war orders in the 
business in which J am engaged, because we had all we could do at home. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Here is a situation that seems rather out of proportion. Take that class of 
cloth we were dealing with that will cost probably three dollars a yard in pre-war days, 
and you put twenty-five per cent on it and sell it for three dollars and seventy-five 
cents; the retailer put his sixty per cent on it and sells it for five sixty-five. The spread 
is two dollars and-sixty-five cents a yard. Now, to-day, it has gone up to four dollars 
ie and a half. You sell it at five dollars and sixty-five cents and the retailer puts on fifty 
per cent, and it goes to eight dollars and forty-eight cents, a spread of three dollars 
~ and ninety-eight cents. Now the difference in profit made on that suit of clothes made 
out of that—on one suit of clothes—between the two is $5.73 profit before the war on 
the suit of clothes, or in other words a man was paying then—in pre-war days—for the 
service he got between the manufacturer and the retailer, of six dollars and twenty-one 
cents, where to-day he is paying eleven dollars and ninety-four cents for the same 
service, or almost one hundred per cent. 
Mr. Nespitt: Eleven dollars and ninety-four cents ? 


5 The Cuarrman: Yes, eleven dollars and ninety-four cents he is paying for the 
service, whereas he was only paying six dollars and twenty-one cents before. 


Mr, Beruuye: It is not a matter of service; it is a matter of percentage. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Why must it be made a matter of percentage?—A. Why a matter of percentage? 
Q. Yes. Why is it not a profit per yard of cloth?—A. You cannot put the same 
3 profit on an article that costs you four dollars, as you put on an article that only costs 
-_-you three. 


[Mr. Bethune.] 
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Q. You ean afford to take a lesser profit, subj ect to the expenses of ‘the cbiidenuanes 

of your own business increasing—A. They are increasing all the time. nae 
Q. We grant you that?—A. Yes, the expenses are increasing all the time. The ee: 
travellers expenses are increasing; the railroad expenses are increasing; the hotel . 
expenses are increasing. The whole cost is increasing. j ? 
By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What did you say it cost you to. do business on your turnover ?—A. I should say 
roughly about twenty per cent. Mind you, I am ‘taking that as an average, and not 
on any one year like last year. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Joun L. Garvanpd called, sworn and examined. “ 4 


By Mr. Henderson, K.C.: 


Q. What is the name of your company?—A. The John M. Garland Sons and 
Company Limited. 
Of that Company you are the President ?—A. The president. 
And you exercise a general management over the affairs of the Company ?—A. 
Yes. 
Carrying on business here in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
A business has been established here a great many years?—A. Yes, 79. q 
And you have in it 


OfOH ©& 


By the Chairman (Interrupting) : 
Q. 79 years or since 1879?’—A. Since 1879. J have been in it 35 years. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Now, Mr. Garland you have heard the evidence of Mr. Bethune, what do you 
say as to there being any organization or association of wholesale dry goods men?—A. — 
There is an organization which you might call—I don’t know what its title is even— 
we used ‘to hold meetings about once a year to discuss the question of terms. That was_ 
the original idea of calling the original meeting. 

Q. How often does it meet now?—A. We have not had a meeting, I think, for a 
couple of years. This one was only attended by either the heads of the firm or the 
heads of the office who were interested in the question of terms. We used to give 
extremely long terms. Our terms used to be four months, 1st, of October, then they 
would Jew you into giving them November, and we used to meet to discuss 'this ques- 
tion of terms, and we shortened our terms down, so we now give three months starting 
on the 15th, of June, our terms are three months, the first of October, or four—a0 days, 
or three off ten days. That was the object of getting together and the question of prices 
has not been discussed and cannot be discussed because you could no more regulate 
prices of drygoods than you could turn the ocean back with your hands because there 
are too many classes of goods. 

Q. Is there any executive committee?—A. No. We have a secretary. 

Q. Where does he live?—A. He lives in Toronto. The only correspondence we 
have had with him, is, supposing we have a scrap with a man over charging him 
interest. Supposing our scrap is over a matter of 35 cents, and we do not want to 
have a row over 35 cents, we let that interest go but we have to report we let that-go. 
T have not written to him for a year. Our secretary-treasurer has written two or 

[Mr. Bethune.? e 
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hree times to tell him we let a man have his full discount when he was three days 

ver the ten days, or something like that. If they do not adhere absolutely to our 

regular terms we are supposed to report this to the secretary of the association (not 

; accusing him of trying to break an agreement, as you don’t want to let a customer, 

perhaps a very good customer, go over a matter of 35 cents), but we must report it to 

_ the secretary. 

_——-Q. Only on the question of terms?—A. Only on the question of terms, yes. 

___ Q. Now then, what is your turnover ’—A. It varies very considerably. 

s Q. Have you some figures?—A. Yes. 

ce Q. Covering what period ?—A. 1907 and 1908. The reason I give you that is that 

4 IT know that our profits were a little higher of late than they were in 1914, and I just 
thought if I took 1807 and 1908, and showed you our profits, the percentage of profits 

: in these two years, it would show you the point I want to make, and that is we had 

a break, speaking from memory of 15 per cent at the beginning of 1908 and it made 

a difference in our profits of 3-99 per cent. 


iF 
+ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Excuse me for interrupting, but I don’t think you could pick out two worse 

years than 1907 and 1908, not only for your own good but for the good of the com- 

mittee; if I were you I would not mention 1907 and 1908.—A. I can give you any of 

the years. I am trying to show you to the best of my ability that like the previous 

witness, we are followers of the market and where the market is against us we 
“ ‘naturally make less profit. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I see in 1914 your stock was $256,525 and some odd cents your sale $871,753, 
showing a profit of 3-88 per cent. In that year you paid a dividend of five per cent. 
_ —A. That is right. 

Q. In 1915 with corresponding figures, without spreading them all out, you made 

a profit of 4-80 per cent and paid a dividend of five per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1916, with somewhat the same stock, and slightly larger sales, the sales going 
up to less than a million, you made a profit of 9-39 per cent. That is practically 
% double your percentage of profit, and you paid a dividend that year of six per cent. 

: ~ f 
! 


Mr. Stevens: What year? 


a Mr. Henperson: 1916. 

4 Q. In 1917, your stock was $353,799, and sales about $1,120,000, or slightly over, 
_ your profit was 9-98 per cent and you paid a dividend of six per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1918, stock slightly less, $335,878, sales slightly more, 1,253,292, you made 
a profit of 10-59 per cent and paid a dividend of seven per cent?—A. Yes. 

: -Q. That is your history during the war period?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


_Q. What is the capitalization of the Garland Co.?—A. You mean the paid up 
capital 2 


Q. Yes?—A. $822,848.84 is paid up. 


‘By Mr. Henderson: 


ie Q. That is the par value of ‘the stock issued?—A. No. that is paid up ive and 
_ the money that has been accumulating. 


~ : i [Mr. John L. Garland.] 
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Q. What is the authorized capital?—A. One million. : 

Q. What is the paid up stock for reserve or accumulated pronits 2A. That 
goes back so far I cannot tell you. 

Q. Is it a closed corporation?—A. Yes, purely a family affair. 


By Mr. Stevens: ; ‘ 


Q. The $822,000 is the accumulation of years of business profit?—A. Yes, capital 
paid up originally, and the capital we have accumulated. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. That is your total working capital?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: \ 
Q. Does that represent investment at all?—A. No, stock and building. It is all 
in the business. q 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Your own building?—A, No. There is also ten thousand dollars of victory 
bonds, I think. g 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What surpluses did you carry forward during the last five years?—A. Jae 
is the statement 

Q. Besides the dividends ean This is the profit we made. 

Q. That is the gross profit?—A. The percentage of profit we made. I am giving » 
you the figures. 

Q. I want to get this clear, it is five, six and séven per cent?—A. That is 
dividends. 

Q. Paid upon the $822,000 dollars?—A. No, paid upon the original stock. 

Q. The original stock?—A. The original stock. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Otherwise you could not have increased your stock from $256,525, in 1914, 
to $335,878, in 1918. That is profits which have gone back into the business?—A. 
Yes, in fact we might also call it paper profit, because we have not got the money 
out of it. ‘7 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Your stock entered into that surplus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. That is your policy in valuing your stock on a rising market. Do you do the 
same as Mr. Bethune?—A. Do what? 

Q. Do you add the value of goods that keeps creeping up.—A. When we take the 
inventory ? 4 

Q. No, I don’t mean that. Do you change your prices?—A. We have changed 
our prices. If we establish a price and we find the mill price has gone higher than 
the price we are selling at we change the price to the mill price or possibly a little over. 
We would be absolutely insane to sell goods at less than the amount that we could buy 
them in for again. If we did that we would have to go out of business. 

Q. It is the inventory or the cost which ever is the higher?—A. Yes 
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- | By Mr. Stevens: 
~  Q. But how far would that principle apply? I don’t think you should sell at the 
rate you bought, but it seems to me, to harp again on the point I made a while ago, 
that the consumer gets the worst of it. Supposing you bought an article represented 
py a figure of one hundred. Then, within a month, that goes up to one hundred and 
fifty, which is not an unusual thing at the present time, the way things have been 
- going, now then, would you start selling that to the consumer by adding an equivalent 
to the rise in price, that is, the consumer would have to pay at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty. Of course, the argument may be put up that the market will fall but it is 
pretty certain that being a shrewd business man you are watching the market pretty 
‘closely —A. (Interrupting.) We would not know it. 

~ Q. Not absolutely, but what I am getting at is this: Surely there ought to be a 
middle course where the consumer’s interests should be considered. You should not 
have as your aim to make the whole of your increase?—A. We sell goods at less than 
we could buy them for, until we discover that the price is higher than we could re- 
purchase them for at and then we have to raise the prices in order to protect ourselves. 


if 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


2 Q. What time do you sell your goods for Fall delivery?—A. We start about the 
15th of June. 


Q. And all the contracts you make at that time—when your travellers are out you 


have to fill the order at the price they quote, even if the market rises?—A. Our travel- 
__lers start out to sell for Fall delivery, probably about the first of January. They 
have some Fall stuff out about the first of January and all of their Fall stuff early in 

the Spring, and we are selling for Fall delivery early in the Spring, and if a customer 


buys something from us for ten cents a yard and the price goes up to fifteen cents, he 
gets it at the ten cent prices. 

Q. These placement orders take place around the first of January for the Fall 
delivery ?—A. The orders, but some people don’t buy. 

Q. I understand that, but I am speaking of your placement orders—A. Yes, the 
big orders are placed before the 15th of June. 
; ~ Q. And you have to deliver them at the price they are sold for?—A. Yes. 
i Q. No matter if the price goes up or down?—A. If the price goes down you 
a ety quickly get your order cancelled. 


by. By the Chairman: 


: Q. What this country is suffering from is that you have been buying goods and 
doing business on a rising market almost continually for five years, I was going to 
say, but for four years anyway. Is that true?—A. Yes, that is a fact. 


‘By Mr. Douglas: 


‘ Q. A condition which you never saw in your life before?—A. No, and I never saw 
four years of war before. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We would like to get something of the wholesalers’ point of view—is this the 
feeling that your present position is that of having constantly been taking advantage 
of this four year’s rise, and that you must do this in order to protect yourself against 

2 possible reverse or downward slant which the market may take?—A. We certainly 
have. I think I can illustrate that better by showing you a few illustrations. 
eA Here (indicating) is a copy of an order for goods which we ordered last October 
fe2-cromi the Dominion Textile Company. The bulk of these goods were delivered or were 
supposed to be delivered in December, January and February. I would not say 
: - ~Mr. John L. Garland.] 
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whether the bulk was delivered because I am not certain, but they were supposed to be — 

delivered in December, January and February. In April the price went down, and — 

here (indicating) are the prices and the way they run. 
The mill price 142—our price, 123. ‘ 
The mill price, 14—our price, 123. : 4 ; 
The mill price, 15—our price, 15. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is for goods which you purchased or ordered in October?—A. Yes, for 
delivery this spring. 

Q. You got them at the October prices?—A. Yes, we got them at the October 
prices. : 

Q. And you sold them at the October prices?—A. No, we are selling them now. 


i 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. At a loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. On your purchase price?—A. Yes, for a loss. It is the actual price we paid. 

Q. That is philanthrophy?—A. Yes, we are that there, sir. We have to do it. 
We have to follow the market down. It is all very well to say that we should not fol- 
low market, but God help us if we won’t follow it down. We would go down our- 
selves. 

Q. To what extent should this apply?—A. I don’t think it should be done more 
than is necessary. 

Q. I don’t think your profits are unreasonable. Are these not profits?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the turnover?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you ought to take notice that these net profits have risen constantly 
since nineteen hundred and fourteen, in a steady ratio, until the net profit was ten 
per cent in nineteen hundred and eighteen?—A. Yes, but we had to get the money 
to buy. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Your sales have risen constantly during the time that your net profits rose?— 
A es: : . 

Q. Your overhead did not increase in accordance?—A. No. Not perhaps in 
accordance, but we had to give bonuses to our employees, on account of the high cost 
of living. 

Q. For instance, although your travellers are selling more goods, you may have 
to pay him a little more salary, but his expenses are not very much higher?—A. Well, 
they are higher; hotels and travelling expenses are higher. Then, too, we pay on a 
commission basis, so he would get more pay. 

The Cuamman: Don’t you think we have about established what we wanted? 1 
don’t think it is necessary to go all over the same ground we covered with Mr. Bethume. 


Mr. HenpersoN: There is no use in going over the same ground. 
Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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in Be? THurRspDay, June 19, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the price of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living met in Room 318 at eleven o’clock this morning, the Chairman, 
Mr. G. B. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present:—Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
Euler, Hocken, McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Algoma) Chairman, Reid (Mackenzie), 
* Sinclair (P.E.I.), Stephens (Vice Chairman), Sutherland and Vien. 


Mr. T. Rec. ArRKELL, called, sworn and examined: 


y By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What is the name of the organization you represent?—A. Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers’ Limited. 

Q. Is it incorporated as the term “ Limited” 4mplies?—A. Yes, it was incorpor- 

ated last year. 

Q. Have you brought with you a copy of anything that would show us in concrete 

- form the object of the incorporation ?—A. Yes, sir. Here is a copy of our by-laws, with 

a copy of the prospectus and the first annual report. 

Q. The first and only annual report ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your capital stock ?—A. $200,000 authorized. 

Q. How much is paid up?—A. At the end of last year $17,000 and some odd. At the 
present time $18,000 and some odd has actually been paid up with the remainder up to 
$20,000 permitting us to do business granted by our President. 

Q. Where is your head office?—A. Toronto. 
~ Q. And you operate practically altogether from there?—A. We represent the selling 
ageney for sheep growers’ organizations extending from British Columbia to Prince 
Edward Island. 

Q. Your selling operations are conducted from Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. For that $18,000, speaking in round figures, paid up capital—how many share- 
holders have you2—A. About 1,800. 

Q. So that it is broadly speaking about $100 a piece, or is it $100 a piece2—A. No, 

’ the average is actually about $20. 

: Q. It is rather more than that? You mean perhaps that you have more small $20 

| stockholders and comparatively few large stockholders?—A. Our limit is $1,000. 

Q. What is the idea? Is it that if a man takes $20 worth of stock he will be inter- 
ested ?2—A. Yes, exactly. 

Fi Q. With that paid up capital of $18,000, will you tell me what the amount of your 
operations was during the year ending 31st December, 1918?—A. Our total business 
last year was $3,103,931, roughly $3,100,000. 

f . @:.Chat.as fhe quantity of wool which passed through your hands?—A. Yes. 


‘ By the Chairman: 
Q. It was valued at that much money?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Was that the sale price?—A. Yes. 
: [Mr. T. Reg. Arkell.] 
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Q. Do you sell on commission 2—A. We sell absolutely on commission. ips have 
no profits. 

Q. You have a profit mentioned in the palates sheet?—A. It was the only means 
that the auditors knew how to mark that inasmuch as they were not accustomed to 
handle co- operative stores. 

Q. I notice in your profit and loss account the bulk of your returns is called com- 
missions’—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1918 you had $93,616 charged for commissions. In addition to that amount 
you have certain small amounts of profit on shepherds’ supplies, twine and sacks and 
bales and something on wool rejects?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have interest, discount and exchange.—A. Yes. : 

Q. So that you make a total profit, using the term profit in that broad sense, of 
$115,951.—-A. Yes. 

_Q. Your expenses of running your business appear under the head of appropri- 
ation account?—A. No. The appropriation account is a division of the so-called profit. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It is the distribution of the profit?—-A. Or the surplus over and above actual 
cost of operating expenses. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Your actual operating expenditure is seen in the profit and loss account before 
we reach the appropriation account?—A. It is the difference between $58,755 and 
$115,951. 

Q. You divide the $58,755 of your gross profits among the parties entitled to it. 
Would those be your shareholders?—A. No sir, our patrons. It was afterwards 
divided as shown in the appropriation account. fi 

Q. You paid a dividend of six per cent to your shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you divided the balance among your patrons?—A. Yes. Ke TH 

Q. So that the difference between $115,951 and $58,755, is the actual cost of | 
running your business?—A. Yes. : pee | 

Q. That $58,000 includes a dividend of six per cent?—A. According to our by-. Aa 
laws, in order to obtain money, in order to interest money in our organization, we pay ee fl 
a dividend of six per cent, no higher and no lower. Our business must be operated so 2H 
as to pay six per cent. : 

Q. That is fixed?—A. Yes, exactly. All over that goes back to our patrons, 
each grower who ships wool to us whether a shareholder or not. The shareholders can 
get no more than six per cent. 

Q. So, having charged a commission for selling the wool, you look forward to 
giving a rebate at the end of the year as this indicates?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the commission which you charge?—A. That varies. Last year it was 
34 per cent. We actually work on operating expenses. But not knowing definitely at 
the beginning of the season what our operating expenses will be we make a blanket 
charge as it were. Last year we charged 34 per cent. This year we are charging 2 
cents a pound. Out of that two cents, we expect to return, from present indications, ‘ 
three-quarters of a cent a pound at least to our patrons. 

Q. There is no object in charging high commissions to rebate back at the end 
of the year. You charge what you think will cover actual expenditure?—A. What will 
be necessary to cover actual expenditure. — 

Q. And rebate the balance at the end of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in operation under this scheme before your incorporation t—A. No. 
We were not in operation. The associations throughout the country were in operation 
but they are mostly non-incorporated associations. 

[Mr. T. Reg. Arkell.J 
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- Q. In other words, you have brought together a number of local associations 
which have grown up in the course of years and you have taken the members of those 
associations and created one central selling agency?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent have you succeeded in coutrolling the wool trade in Canada ?— 
A. Last year we handled 4,400,000 pounds of wool. 

- Q. I presume you have statistics showing the total Canadian output?—A. The 
total number of sheep in Canada is in the neighbourhood of 3,000,000 head with an 
average of probably 6 pounds, per head. That means 18,000,000 pounds of wool this 
year. That is according to the Census Bureau. 


es 


By Mr. Stevens: 
“ Q. This past year?’—A. This coming year. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


' Q. Are there any figures available for the past year so that we can talk about 
actual figures?—A. I have not got the census statistics. They are the only figures 
in Canada that are in any degree reliable. We believe that there was last year in the 
neighbourhood of 15,000,000 pounds of wool. 

- Q. Why is there the difference between this year and last?—A. Because more sheep 
have been retained for breeding purposes on the account of high prices on account of 
the greater degree of remuneration in sheep raising and also because settlers especially 
in Southern Saskatchewan and Southern Alberta have entered sheep raising who have 
- * not done so before. 
an Q. Why should the 40,000,000 of last year drop to 18,000,000 this year ?—A. It is 
18,000,000 this year and 15,000,000 last year. 

Q. I thought you said 40,000,0002—A. No, sir. 

Q. You think last year’s output was approximately 15,000,0002—A. Yes. 
ry Q. You think this year’s output will be about 18,000,0002?—A. According to the 

Bureau of Statistics here in Ottawa. 

Q. Of that 15,000,000 last year you handled approximately something more than a 
quarter?—A. 4,400,000. | 

Q. You handled over a quarter ot the total output?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Judging from present prospects, what proportion of this year’s output do you 
_- think you will handle?—A. About 5,000,000 pounds, we believe. 

Q. So that you will increase your proportion somewhat ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do in the way of fixing prices. I am using that term in the broad- 
est sense. Who arranges the prices to be paid?—A. We arrange our prices in a fashion 
very peculiar to ourselves. 

Q. It has been intimated to us that it is very peculiar. Will you describe it in 
detail’—A: We fix our prices on the basis of the American market. We do it for the 

reason that unfortunately the bulk of our wool must, in order to have a reasonable 
price, go to Boston the centre of the wool trade in the United States. Even at the time 
when there were 10, 11, 12 cents against wool entering the United States the bulk of our 
wool went to United States. That is due to the reason that we have a lack of the comb- 
ing or worsted industry—the bulk of our wool is combing or worsted wool. We go to 
Boston and we present our samples of wool before a representative of the American 
Woollen Company, 

Q. The American Woollen Company is a company of what?—A. Of manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

Q. Is it what is called the combine of woollen mills?—A. Yes. This representative 

_ considers the wool in an impartial fashion and we then arrange our prices on the basis 
__ of the American market. 
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Ps 

Q. Are we to take it from that that the American Woollen Company is so powerful 
that it can fix the Boston price ?—A. No, it is only one. For the reason that—in fact when 
I said a representative of the American Woollen Company, I should not have stated 
that, I should have simply said an impartial representative, who, when he considers 
our wool, considers it only on the basis of a wool expert not in his character as a repre- 
sentative of the American Woollen Company whatever. 

Q. But he is in fact the American Woollen Company man?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 4 


Q. What do you mean by considering your wool? Is that grading?—A. Yes. Our 
prices are then placed on a basis whereby we can assure quick and easy liquidation. 
Our prices in Canada to-day on that basis are fixed. We don’t change them. We 
handle all of our grades on a fixed basis of price. We don’t do, as has been done in the 
past, ask four or five cents a pound more than we expect to get and break our price. 
Our price is the same then to everyone. It must be a reasonable price inasmuch as we 
are compelled to.sell our wool almost as soon as it is received and at the present time I 
fully believe that our wool, to manufacturers, is the cheapest Canadian wool in Canada, 
although, at the same time, we do increase the price that the grower receives, or, in 
other words, this margin on which we work of a cent and a quarter is very different 
from the margin which had obtained in the past and which was the reason for our 


organization. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You cut out speculation entirely ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in your charges you simply charge what is necessary to cover your selling 
and handling expenditure/—A. Yes. _ 

@. Which I notice by your balance sheet is very reasonable. J think your business 
seems to be operated in a very reasonable and modest way. Do you expect to keep up 
this record of the past year?—A-~ We are trying to. , ; 

‘Mr. Stevens: I think it is very interesting, Mr. Chairman. I think you deserve 
a great deal of credit. Jf you are: going to keep this up it is going to be a strong 
recommendation for other co-operative organizations on a similar basis. 

Mr. Henperson: I notice that the first item in the profit and loss account is one 
of $7,541 for office and management salaries. Presumably the witness’s salary is among 
the others. 


\, 


By Mr. Stevens: é 

Q. In connection with your balance sheet and your method of doing business 
which, as I see it, appears to be very good, there is one point to which I wish to call 
attention. You have here customers’ paper discounted, $85,568; bills receivable, 
$34,988; and accounts receivable, $60,884; a total of $181,440. Is that really sound, 
safe paper ?—A. It is covered by warehouse receipts. 

Mr. Srevens: -With that explanation, I should say your business is on a very 
good basis. i 

The Witness: We sell entirely on a net cash basis. We do take paper where we 
can get warehouse receipts to cover. With the small amount of capital we have we 
dare not have losses. 


- 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I see your auditors are Clarkson, Gordon and Dilworth. Who does the work? 
—A. Mr. Hill. , oa 
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Q. Do you sell wool on grade?—A. On grade entirely. We don’t handle wool on 
the flat basis at all. All our wool is classified by experts and each man gets value for 
his wool. The man with the good wool is not forced to pay a premium to the man 
with poor wool. 

Q. Do any prospective buyers come into your warehouse to sample wool before 
they buy it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not buying by sample?—A. It is buying by sample but it is buying on 
sample by grade. They will sample the wool for shrinkage and not for quality. The 
buyer recognizes our quality, in fact is willing to accept our quality. Shrinkage 
varies from time to time and according to climatic conditions. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You sell most of your wool on the Boston market?—A. We sold fifty per cent 
last year on the Boston market. It would appear this year as if the bulk of it will have 
to go to Boston as our manufacturers seem to be filled up, from present survey, with 
the British Government wool which was obtained last year. 

Q. That is Australian wool?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of finer quality?—A. Yes. 

-Q. There is a bigger demand for the finer than the coarser. That makes it neces- 
sary for Canadian wool to be marketed on the Boston market?—A. And it is due to. 
combing. 

Q. What is the spread between the best Canadian grade and the finer wool?—A. 
On the free market the fine Australian wool sold in Boston the other day at two dollars 
and forty cents. That is the clean price or about one dollar and forty cents in the 
grease. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Was that merino?—A. That was pure merino, 64’s. Most of the Australian 
wool is controlled by the British Government at fixed prices. 


By Mr. Stevens: - 


Q. What about the Canadian common coarser wools?—A. They are selling about 
sixty to sixty-five cents approximately the same quality in the grade, or what would 
answer as the same quality in a Canadian grade. 

Q. That is an awful spread. How do you explain that?—A. It is largely due to the 


fact that the Australian wool actually will spin to finer accounts than our Canadian 


wool, or, in other words, it is produced under better climatic conditions. When I say 
one dollar and forty cents I mean very choice wool. The average price of 60’s and 64’s 
was about one dollar and one dollar and one cent in the grease. 

Q. Is there anything to be done to bring Canadian wool up to a better grade?—A. 
Our belief is that selling on a graded basis, giving to the grower actually what the 


_ wool is worth, is probably doing more than anything else to increase the quality. It 


is bringing about a spirit of competition among growers which did not exist before. 
Formerly, in Western Canada, three or four buyers would go out from the East and 
they would offer to pay a certain price for the wool. If it were not accepted they ~ 
would go back home. : 

’ Q. Mr. Paton made a statement here the other day which I think we ought to get - 
your views upon. His statement was this: He stated that he bought up most of the 
clip in Quebec and paid last year, I think, seventy-four cents for it. What did you 
get for your wool generally last year?—A. He bought our wool last year. That was 


_ the average price he paid for it and we got—about seventy-four cents as near as I can 


remember. It was between the neighbourhood of seventy-three and three-quarters and 
seventy-four and a quarter. 


* 
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Q. What percentage of the Canadian wool crop is used in Canada?—A. I cannot 


tell you, sir. In the past, unfortunately, as I said before, the greater portion of our — 
wool went out of the country and I believe last year more Canadian wool was used in 
Canada than almost at any other time for the simple reason that Australian wool did 
not arrive in ample time for it to be used. 

Q. Then the Canadian wool is suitable for the Canadian trade?—A. It is suitable 
providing they have the machinery to utilize it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. How many of the mills are using long wool?—A. Mr. Paton can use long wool. 
There might be five mills. ; 

Q. What was the price last year for the coarser?—A. It varied according to the 
district. The price is set on a shrinkage basis. Coarse wool in Quebec was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 62 or 63 cents. In Ontario it was 63 to 64 cents a 
pound last year, and in the West less than that, owing to the high shrinkage as you go 
from East to West. In other words, wool is purchased only on the clean basis, on that 
portion which ean be actually used for manufacture. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What is wool selling at this year?—A. It varies according to the grade. You 
may have grades running from 70 cents to 42 cents and 48 cents for the coarse. 
Q. What is Shrop?—A. 67 to 70 cents. A 
Mr. SurHerLAnD: Mr. Paton led the committee to believe there had been a very 
slight reduction since last year, but here you have a reduction of about thirty-three 
per cent between this year and last year, on the coarse wools. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the average price this year?—-A. That depends on the district. The 
average price in Ontario— 

Q. For instance, the wool you would sell to Mr. Paton?-—A. The wool we sold 
to Mr. Paton—he only bought two grades this year—his average price being in the 
neighbourhood of sixty-five cents. 

Q. You could not tell us exactly what it was?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Give us the quality, the grades and the price?—A. Mr. Paton has bought 
80,000 pounds this year. He paid—low, medium combing and low medium clothing, 
two grades—he paid 663 cents for one, and 654 cents for the other, one in ten. 


By the Chasen zs 


Mr. Paton’s statement was that ihe wool he purchased from you last year at 74 
cents, would work out on this year’s price at 67 cents. 


Mr. Stevens: I think he was estimating and you are giving us actual Hes 
The Witness: Yes. 


a 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How does the price of wool compare with the price of wool in pre-war days?— 
A. Before 1912 wool sold in Canada anyway from 5 cents to 10 cents a pound. When 
the Underwood Tariff came into effect in the United States wool prices jumped several 
cents a pound. ( 
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_. By Mr. Reid: 
-_-Q. How many cents?—A. About six cents a pound. That was in 1913-14, when 
- American buyers entered the market. 


E - Q. What is that Underwood Tariff?—A. It allowed Canadian wool to go into the 
- United States without duty. 
a By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What was the price in 1914?—A. Our average price was probably about 20 
cents, or 22 cents. 
 Q. Was that including Shrop?—A. Shrop'wool would be in the neighbourhood of 
30. We have to take in a heavy shrinkage western wool at lower prices. The price in 
each district, in each province, varies as the quality varies, as the shrinkage varies. 
Mr. Nespirt: I think I sold for 34 cents, last year. I am speaking from memory. 
The Witness: We have wool in Western Canada this year which will not bring 
more than 35 or 388 cents. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. There is much more grease in some than in others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently a great difference in the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. What breeds have most grease?—A. Merino, Western wool. 

Q. Are there any pure breeds?—A. Very few. But there are pure bred Delaines, 
and Ramboulays in Southern Alberta. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Merino, I think, sold at the highest price of any?—A. The highest price clean. 
But some of the merino wool shrinks as high as eighty per cent. Out of 100 pounds 
of wool you may only get 20 pounds of wool you can use for manufacturing. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You say that the Canadian price of 1914 was 22 cents on the average?—A. Yes. 
Q. And now it is about 67 cents, on the average?—A. No. Now it is in the 
neighbourhood of I think—I could tell you better later when all the wool is sold— 
probably 48 cents, on the average. I believe there that I may be a little high. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I don’t suppose anyone has taken the trouble to find out what the cost of 
production will be?—A. The only statistics I have come from a ranch in Alberta. They 
claim on this ranch—they reduced their sheep last year from 5,000 to 900—that it cost 

_ them 55 cents last year to produce.a pound of wool and that the price they received 


for it without considering the overhead interest, that is they took in salaries cost of 
feed, ete. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. But not the interest on investment?—A. Exactly. They got 62 cents for ate 
delivered at Toronto. That means 60 cents. 
By Mr. Henderson: 


_Q. That must have been a very high class wool?—A. It was a merino cross. 
Q. Did you ever study their figures to see whether or not in your opinion that 
55 cents figure was justified?—A. No,.sir, I did not. 


By the Chairman: 


. Q. You have not any knowledge with regard to the price at which cloths have 
been selling?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 3 


Q. You don’t follow it up?—A. No, it would be safe not to. 
Mr. Nessirr: That is a very wise thing. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. A. O. Dawson, Managing Director of Canadian Cottons, Limited, also Mr. 
A. Bruce, Secretary-Treasurer, of the same company, called, sworn and examined, ~ 


By Mr. Henderson: (Examining Mr. Dawson). 


Q. You are managing director of the Canadian Cottons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that company was organized in “what year?—A. In 1910: It is) a- 
reorganization really of an old company that had been in existence eighteen years 
prior to that. 

Q. The old company was in existence then for eighteen years/—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it a reorganization in the sense of refinancing?—A. It was a reorganiza- 
tion within the company. We felt the need of additional capital and we took in two 
additional mills at that time, the Mount Royal Mill in Montreal, and the Gibson 
Mill in Marysville, New Brunswick. 

Q. How many mills are operated by your now?—A. Six. One in Hamilton, 
three in Cornwall, one in Milltown, New Brunswick, and one in Marysville, New 
Brunswick. 

Q. Which were the mills taken in in the later period?—A. I should also have 
mentioned the Mount Royal Mill. The Gibson Mill at Marysville was one taken in 
‘at the reorganization. 2 

Q. When those mills were taken in were they paid for in cash or in stock?—A. 
The Gibson Mill was paid for altogether in bonds. JI think the amount was $700,000 
of bonds. 

Q. Was the purchase ade on a valuation of the property ?—A. No. This company 
was in a rather bad financial condition. It was practically in the hands of the bank 
and it had to be disposed of and we made an offer. 

Q. To whom?—A. To the bank. 


Mr. Bruce: It had been the property of the Alexander Cibsong Mieesteequiae Com- 
pany. Three anda half years previous to 1910, it was bought by Mr. David Morrice 
and so it was run by Mr. Morrice and the Canadian Cotton Company and Mr. Morrice 
had practically the same price as he paid Mr. Gibson. 4 

Q. Mr. Morrice is very prominent in your organization. One would gather that 
he took that mill over temporarily, and kept it alive until your organization took it in. 
—A. (Mr. Dawson), I was not appointed Managing Director until the reorganiza- | 
tion. 

Q. The other mill you spoke of, the Mount Royal Mill, when was it taken in?—A. 
This was issued at that time?—A. Yes it was issued at the time of the reorganization. 

Q. By whom?—A. Mr. Whitehead was allowed the opportunity and the group 
associated with him. 

Q. It had been leased to the Dominion Textile Company ?—A. ‘No, we leased to the 
Textile. It had been running as an independent mill with rather bad results, and it 
was practically in the market when we reorganized our group. 

Q. On what basis?—A. We gave them bonds. 

Q. On the basis of valuation of the assets?—A. On the basis of the stack. Mr. 
Bruce will give you the figures. 

[Mr. O. A. Dawson and Mr. A.. Bruce.] 
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-_ Q. You had outstanding stock, I see of $3,601,000 preferred, $2,615,000 common. 

_ This was issued at that time?—A. Yes it was issued at that time of the reorganization. 
Q. The preferred?—A. The old company issued bonds and common only. 

_ Q. That was the issued capital of the old company? 


Mr. Bruce: $2,700,000. 

Q. And what bonds?—A. Two million dollars in bonds. 

_ Q. And by whom were the bonds held, because I gather from what you say that the 
bondholders took stock of one kind or another. I am not speaking of the old Canadian 
~ Cotton Company. Could you put it in in detail. I am looking for the water?—A. The 


ts 
76 


old Canadian Cotton Bonds were held by the general public, and had been issued for 
twenty years. We got them in by providing for issuing bonds that are there now in 
that statement. They were practically exchanged for five per cent bonds. 

Q. I see. Yiou have here what you say was old stock ?—A. $2,700,000. 

Q. That was your total issued stock, and instead of that we find to-day something 
~ over $5,000,000 of common and preferred ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the common go with the preferred as bonus stock? Did the stockholders get 
this in the way of new stock?—A. In 1910 the holders of $2,700,000 of common stock 
s of the Canadian Cotton Company were asked to accept seventy-five per cent of their 

share in preferred stock in the new company. Thas is to say, of that $3,600,000, $2,025,- 
- 000 were issued to the old shareholders. They relinquished $625,000. 

: Q. They took seventy-five per cent in the form of preferred in lieu of one hundred 
 percentcommon. Did they get the common as a bonus?—A. They relinquished $625,- 
: 000 common and there was offered for subscription one million dollars of preferred stock 
_ for which they paid par. They were offered, if they would subscribe to this new issue 

of preferred $625,000 of common which was added to the $1,325,000 for the value made 
. up out of the reserve surplus of the Canadian Colored Cotton, which made two million 
- dollars. $675,000 and $1,325,000 make exactly $2,000,000. That was reissued to sub- 


_scribers of one million dollars of preferred shares. 
a 
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_Q. Am I right in understanding that they took the preferred at par?—A. Yes. 
Q. I am not speaking of the seventy-five per cent preferred they bought. There 
were two million dollars of what the man on the street would call bonus stock dis- 
tributed 2—A. Yes. 


E By Mr. Stevens: 


4 Q. In other words, one common share in the old company received seventy-five per 
cent in preferred stock plus two common shares in the new company ?—A. They sub- 
a ‘Seribed in the proportion of one million dollars to $2,007,000 and they got common 
_ stock in the proportion of two to one. The value of the common stock which they got 
__ was their own $675,000 plus the surplus capital from the reserve of the Canadian cotton. 
‘ Mr. Dawson: The earnings of eighteen years were capitalized, and given out in 
the shape of common stock. 
Q. At that time, did you offer any common stock to the public?—A. No, it was all 
in the company. 
Q. At any time has any common stock been offered to the public?—A. No. 
oak Q. So on your admission, there were $2,715,500 of common stock none of which 
is issued as the result of sale to the public?—A. No. 
Q. All of it has been issued as a result of these negotiations which resulted in the 
transfer of the holdings of the old shareholders. 


Mr. Bruce: Yes, within the company. 
_____-Mr. Dawson: Every shareholder was allowed his proportion. 
, Q. That $3,615,000 of preferred stock was not altogether a new issue, and for that 
yo TG have got from your old shareholders their common stock. To-what extent again 
(Mr. O. A. Dawson and Mr. A. Bruce.] 
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would each man take seventy-five per cent? What was your total common stock issue! 
—A. The same as now, $2,700,000. 

Q. $2,700,000, but your present preferred issue is $3,661,000, and you only eraeds 
to common stock holders seventy-five per cent of your then gens What is the 
explanation of the further issue of preferred ? 


Mr. Bruce: We issued in preferred $2,025,000 to old shareholders. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 2 ; 
Q. All preferred?—A. Yes. a 5 ag 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. You issued one million dollars for cash. Was it received?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Subscribed to by old shareholders?—A. Yes. We used $550,000 of it for the _ 

part purchase price of the Mount Royal Mill. 4 
Q. That went to the Mount Royal?—A. Yes. 

Q. That practically makes all your amount ?—A. Yes. ~ P 

Q. That makes the issue?—A. Yes. , 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q..-Was any preferred stock divided among the promoters? 
Mr. Dawson: Not-a dollar. Not in the form of stock or cash. 


Q. It was a family arrangement ?—A. Yes, with the old shareholders, exactly. 
Q. Was that preceded by any valuation of the assets of the company ? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: Z 
Q. Did the old shareholders absorb all the common stock?—A. Yes, there was not 
one dollar outside of the old shareholders. 
Mr. Bruce: $2,025,000 to the old shareholders, and part of the purchase price of 
the Mount Royal. 4 
Q. How about the Mount Royal?—A. That was Mr. Gibson’s. He took bonds 
on it. The Mount Royal was an entirely new deal. 
Q. Outside of this Mount Royal transaction?—A. Yes, it was all together. ‘ 
Q. Re-financing the Canadian Cotton Company was the idea?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Was that based on the valuation of the physical assets of the companies?— _ ; 
a 
: 


pei 


A. There is no question of valuation. The present company is the same company as 
the old one, and the assets remain in the books exactly as they stood. 

Q. The reason I ask the question is that you pay a dividend on your present stock 
issue. We naturally would like to know how that present stock issue compares with 
the actual value of the physical assets of the concern. Have you ever had an actual 
valuation?—A. Oh, yes. We had a valuation taken within three months of the 
present time. 

Q. Taken by whom?—A. The Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Q. For insurance purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does that valuation show? 

Mr. Bruce: The valuation shows a very considerably higher amount than that 
carried in our books. 

Mr. Dawson: That would not include the land, the fences, or the piping under- 
ground. It is practically the replacement value. “, 


By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. Did they take it at the replacement value of 1918?—A. At the present value. 
What they would pay us in cash if the property was burned. : 
{Mr. O. A, Dawson and Mr. A. Bruce.] 
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_ Q. For insurance purposes that would be proper? If your property was destroyed 
by fire the Company would theoretically have to replace it to-morrow. Would a group 


of business men buy the property at the present day replacement value?—A. They could 
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not get the same machinery to-day at the value the insurance company put on it. 

Q. Are people putting up cotton mills every day?—A. We are extending continu- 
ously. I do not think they would build a new mill. It would be a very high cost to-day. 
- Q. Practically prohibitive except that you are forced to extend business to take 
care of immediate demands, is that it?—A. Yes, although prices are still advancing. 
There is some more to go on the machinery by the first of July. 

Q. You would not expect people to accept the insurance valuation as necessarily 
the value, would you?—A. It is hard to answer that question. If he wanted to build 
he could not build at any other valuation. 

Q. And the insurance company has its standard of value, but if you were going to 
have a valuation of your concern for the purpose of selling it to another concern you 


- would not call in the appraiser of an insurance company.—A. I think that the ordin- 


ary appraiser would not put less value because the appraised companies take appraisals 
of the machinery supplied. _ 

Q. You know that every concern such as the Price Waterhouse, whether you are 
a bridge engineer or accountant, have charts showing curves of prices for years back, 
and you know probably that it has been the common practice in arriving at values 
during war times to simply project a normal curve.—A. I have no information on that. 

Q. And that is normally lower than the war time curve?—A. The way the insurance 
companies do it they take the present valuation, and deduct for depreciation. 

Q. They take the present day replacement value, deducting for depreciation but 
that is a difficult thing to show every deduction by a curve-—A. You may make any 
deduction you like. This doesn’t include land or piping? 

Q. You cannot give any information as to the actual value of the physical assets ? 


—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You have on your books a Properties account?—A. There is dollar for dollar 
ever spent. 

Q. Here is an item of $10,655,000 for mills, property plants, waterpowers. First, 
let me ask you, is it carried on your books at cost?—A. The cost to us, yes. 

Q. How much represents mills, properties and plants? Exclusive of waterpowers ? 
—A. Waterpowers are included in that. 

Q. Are they not at cost?—A. That is the general value. We do not keep them 
separate. We have a large waterpower at Milltown, for instance. 

- Q. Is it valued on the cost of the waterpower to the Company ?—A. It is valued 

on what we paid for the property. 

Q. And the cost of the installation of the plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Etcetera, what is that? 

Mr. Bruce: It doesn’t represent anything further than the ordinary appurtenances 
to the plant. 

Q. Your mill and plant cost this sum as represented here. You do not need any 
appraiser’s value as far as a fair basis for dividend payment is concerned?—A. The 


_ only question is whether another appraiser would make it higher or lower than that. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Then it represents the outlay in money ?—A. The actual outlay in money. 
Q. Less depreciation ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
_ Q. How much have you written off for depreciation in the last three years?—A. 
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By Mr. Henderson: haere} 
Q. $400,000 in 1917, and in 1918 how much?—A. $300,000. 
Q. The year before that?—A. $100,000. 
Q. Have you discussed that with Mr. Breadner?—A. Yes, he knows that. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Mr. Dawson, can you tell me how much actual cash capital was put in your 
business ?—-A. As far as I know it is all, if you include the earnings. 

Q. Without earnings ? 

Mr. Bruce: You would have to go back nearly thirty years. 

Q. I gather from what you said that $2,700,000 of capital stock was in the original 
company, that you added one million dollars of cash put into this company for preferred 
shares. Is that the total amount of cash put into this company ? 


Mr. Henperson: Plus the Mount Royal plant. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. That is included in the bonds?—A. Absolutely in paying for the Mount Royal 
we gave $500,000 preferred and $715,000 common. 

Q. That is not included in the million dollars purchase?—A. No. 

Q. We add $550,000 for the Mount Royal?—A. And $715,000 common that was 
part of the price paid for the Mount Royal. 

Q. What do you value the Mount Royal at?—A. $1,100,000 in bonds, $550,000 in 
preferred, and $715,000 in common. / 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Was there an actual valuation made of it, that is, a physical valuation?—A. 
No. 


_ 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Was it worth $3,000,0002—A. We have sold $2,375,000 of six per cent bonds 
for cash. 
Q. It is worth more than you got it for?—A. There is a depreciation of ten 
years. We figure we got it at cost. 


By Mr. Vien: : 
Q. Enhanced value?—A. We figure that we got it perhaps a little better than 
cost. 


By Mr. Stevens: . 

(Oy Gs seems that $550,000 preferred and $715,000 common, represents the total 
investment in the business in cash preferred and common? That would be $4,950,000. 

Mr. Bruce: And you leave out the whole asset of the Canadian Coloured Cotton 
Mills Company. It is the main asset of the company. 

Q. What does that represent?—A. It represents all of $5,000,000. 

Q. That was in the original company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am coming to that? It is included in the original company plus the 
capital, plus the surplus. What was the surpluses?—A. One million six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Q. That is $6,600,000 roughly, and you put it in the present capital $6,376, 000. 
You have this in capital stock common and preferred and $4,600,000 in bonds besides 
that. 

Mr. Dawson: Yes, making up a total valuation of ten million dollars odd. 

Q. What has actually been represented in the capital on which you pay?—A. 
There was the earnings of eighteen years which belonged to the shareholders, and 

[Mr. O. A. Dawson end Mr. A. Bruce.] : 
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_which they received in the form of common stock. During that eighteen years, I 
suppose I am safe in saying they never got more than four per cent, and perhaps half 
the time they got nothing, so that it seems that it was not an exorbitant thing for 
them to get. 'The common stock did not pay anything at all until three years ago. 
- Q. In the former company there was $2,700,000 common stock. How much was 
paid in cash?—A. That was before my time. 
Mr. Bruce: The mills were paid for in the original purchase in stocks and bonds. 
Q. How much is represented in actual cash value? It was supposed to be a cash 
value equal to what? 
By Mr. Dawson: There were five millions we threw in. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Was this based on the actual appraisal value, or was it the result of negoti- 
ations?—A. They were all the result of negotiation. 

Q. My recollection is that at the time your company was forming, the mills were 
not in very good condition, and you were able to buy them cheap.—A. I imagine that 
was true. It was eighteen years ago. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. ‘This company was organized, having $2,700,000 stock, to purchase a number 
of mills by issuing bonds, and common stocks of this mill. All of us understand that 
- in purchasing and issuing bonds, common stock is given as a bonus to the bond 

holders. Is that the case in this case?—A. No. 
Q. Have you any statement to show that this is not the case? 
Mr. Bruce: I have no statement showing that. The bulk of the stock went to 
the shareholders of two of the mills. 
Mr. Dawson: The St. Croix Mills alone cost $1,500,000. The big Canada Mill 
at Cornwall must have cost $1,000,000. There were also the Stormont Mill at Corn- 
wall, the Ontario Mill at Hamilton and the Mill at Merritton. 


Mr. Bruce: And the Lewiston and Dundas Mills. The others were our mills. 
Q. Bought by agreement by the issue of common stock and bonds combined. 
You say, on the basis of what was the actual value of the plant?—A. As far as I know. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. How much in bonds and stock?—A. $2,000,000 in bonds, and $2,700,000 in 
common stock. 

$4,700,000 all told2?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are ready to swear that the physical value of the mills that you bought 
were worth $4,700,000?—A. I am not prepared to swear as regarding the valuation. 

Q. What was the value?—A. As far as I know the mills were bought by bargain 
and not by valuation. Most of the mills. 

Q. No valuation is made? Surely, the new men that came in with the owners of 

' the mills went into it and tried to find out what the valuation was?—A. They did it. 

They did not go to work by making an appraisal. 

Q. What was their opinion of the market value of the whole thing?—A. They 
took the companies stock valuation. 

Q. What was it?—A. I have no figures to show. 


Q. Can you bring figures still in your books to show it?—A. We have no figures 
to show it. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Have you a copy of the statement you sent to the shareholders when this 
reorganization took place? 


“ [Mr. O. A. Dawson and Mr. A. Bruce. 
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By Mr, Vien: } 

Q. I got from these gentlemen that at the beginning there were five mills and — 
that they bought them from the owners and that they did not pay for them in money, — 
They paid $2,000,000 in bonds, and $2,700,000 in common stock. I put this question: 
“Gentlemen, are you prepared to swear that this was the right physical valuation of 
the plants that you were buying?’ He says, “No, I am not prepared to swear it.” 


By Mr. Henderson: : 
@. He says that they have no records to show the physical valuation. 


Mr. Dawson: We only know that the men in that group who took it over took it = — 
for granted that they were getting value for the mills. 

Q. Were you in the business, do you know that they were?—A. As a small boy 
I was connected with the selling department. 

Q. I have a recollection that it was represented to the shareholders of the mills 
that an economy would be brought about by dividing up the work, and giving mill 
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4 

“A” 4 certain class of manufacture to do, and mill “ B” a certain other class of manu- : 
facture to do, and that that idea was the basis of the amalgamation of these mills. ?— 4 
It is probable. : 
Q. And that the different owners came together and negotiated over the value 7 

at which each mill should be taken in?—A. That was it, was it not, Mr. Bruce, as far fe 


as we know? 

Mr. Bruce: Yes. 

Q. That would account for the fact that a physical valuation was not considered 
necessary. It was a question of bargaining to get these men in. 

Mr. Dawson: The St. Croix mill was controlled by an American group. They 
negotiated with the owners of similar mills and they got together in the end. 

Q. How did it compare in point of time with the organization of the Dominion 
Textile Company ? 

Mr. Bruce: The Dominion Cotton Company was within the previous year. 

Mr. Dawson: Long before our organization. 

Mr. Bruce: The Dominion Textile was organized in 1905. 

Mr. Henperson: Was that before the original amalgamation ? 

Mr. Dawson: We were amalgamated long before that. 

Q. Before the Textile, before the group now called the Textile or the Dominion 
Cotton Company ? x 

Mr. Bruce: It was organized in 1891. We were organized in 1892. 

Q. They came together at pretty much the same time. 

Mr. Dawson: Way back originally. 

Q. Prior to that there were many cotton mills scattered all over the country /—A. 
=. / 
z Tigi They first got together in amalgamation in the Dominion Textile Company and 
your people followed that amalgamation immediately, each working along similar lines. 

Mr. Nespirr: The object being to strengthen the corporation. i 

Mr. Dawson: They wanted to save these mills from going into bankruptcy. The 
years were bad. They thought they could do it by getting together. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Did you specialize on the various mills?—A. Yes. The country is small, and 
we have to make a large variety of stuff, we specialize as much as possible. 

Q. These balance sheet shows in the profit and Joss account a lump sum of $9,000,- 
000, raw material, etc., etc. Have you a statement showing that? What is that item 
of general interest $127,400. 
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__‘Mr. Bruce: Bank interest on current borrowed money. 


Race Q. What is your total turnover? Is it this, $10,828,000?—A. About twelve and a 
_ half net returns. 


mo ) By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Your actual cost of operation shows a net profit of $1,365,103.82 after provid- 
ing for $120,000 for war tax, reserve, and I presume that is sufficient provision. 

Mr. Bruce: Well, it is approximate. 

Q. Obviously you would be on the safe side?—A. I expect this year we will pay 
: quite that. 
ua Q. Of that $1,605,000 how much did you pay in dividends?—A. Six per cent on 
the preferred, or $119,000, and six per cent on the common, or $152,000. 

Q. A dividend of six per cent on the preferred which is the dividend the stock calls 
_ for, and then you declare a dividend of six per cent on the common, and paid your bond 
interest of course?—A. Yes. 

-  Q. I see here you provide a reserve for renewals of $200,000. 

Mr. Dawson: That is for a new dam to be built at Milltown, New Brunswick. The 
power has to be renewed this year sometime. We are negotiating for it and had con- 
tracts made before the year closed. 

Q. There is your depreciation of $400,000, and a reserve for bad debts of $15,000. 
Do you have many bad debts?—-A. There have been very few in the last few years. The 
last big loss was a loss of $40,000 in Toronto. 

Q. The difference in that amount was made up by a credit amount of $198,000, 
rent for the Mount Royal mill. Is that what you get for rental from the Dominion 
Textile Company for that Mill 2—_A. Yes. 


k 
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Be By Mr. Euler: 

a Q. What about that depreciation of $400,000? You show $300,000 the year before 
: and $100,000 for the year before that. What is the reason?—A. We make an effort 
:, to take more off in the earlier years, but because of the lack of profits it was not 
” enough. It is two per cent on plant and five per cent on machinery. 

oe 


» By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Has Mr. Bredner allowed $400,000 for depreciation ?—A. He has not made a 
‘ statement yet. 
, Q. The $300,0002—A. We have no statement yet. That is not settled yet. 


1 oe 
pee 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What is the rate of depreciation ?—A. We allow two per cent on plant and five 
per cent on machinery. i 
. Q. You will get it all right?—A. The difficulty about the mills is that raw 
-Ttaterials and manufacturing costs are shown separately. Here is an amount of 
$9,197,000 and another balance of $10,000,000. You carry that forward as assets? 
It is $10,655,000. 


Mr. Bruce: Those two figures have no relation. 
es a 
Q. You do not separate your buildings from the 1 ~chinery?—A. No. 


ae — By Mr. Douglas: : 


she : Q. Have you a reserve to protect you against the raw cotton market over and 
_ above your nominal surplus? 


e Mr. Dawson : We have a reserve there that we accumulated for years that we kept 
_ for possible losses, $90,000. 
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Q. Is it only $90,0002—A. Yes. There is anes reserve of nearly $100,000, and 


payable against losses in reduction of prices and allowances and so forth. 


Q. That is shown in your statement as a contingency fund placed on one side. 
Only $90,000 in one case, and $100,000 in another ?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. One hundred thousand dollars for what?—A. It is accumulated profit for — 


some years, and we set it aside. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
This is over and above the ordinary reserve?—A. For depreciation, yes. 
Over and above the amount to cover losses on raw material?—A. Yes. 


That is a secret reserve?—A. We do not show that to the public. 
It only amounts to $190,000, all told?—A. Yes. 


. You are not as strong as the Dominion Textile that way?—A. We have never 
been ae to. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In addition to $9,291,917 ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is there any other secret fund you do not show?—A. That is the only thing. 
That is the statement that the directors get. That is all that the board gets. It is 
the complete statement furnished the board. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What were your net earnings last year?—A. The net profits were $718,000. 

Q. What per cent?—A. The percentage, omitting bonds, just on the seco 
and the common was 14-91 per cent. 

Q. What was the net percentage on the investment?—A. It was $1,132,310 in 


stock and reserves. 
By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What year?—A. Last year. 


Q. 12-2 per cent I figure it out. It is all there in the statement?—A. Yes, about 
20 per cent including bonds. 
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By Mr. Henderson: : 
Q. Have you figures for the previous year. Our accountant has compiled a state- 
ment for several -years taken from the Dominion Financial Review, which is the 


semi-official publication?—A. We have reports for several years which we will put in if 
you wish it. They go back to the re-organization. . 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. How do you find it? How do you work out your net earnings? 
Mr. Bruce: I make them out at eleven per cent, including bonds. 


Mr. Stevens: 12-2 per cent in 1918, 10-4 per cent in 1917, 9-3 per cent in 1916, 
11-1 per cent in 1915, 11-7 per cent in 1914, 10-9 per cent in 1913, and 11-2 per cent 
mae aU. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. According to that you ran pretty regular. You did not make more in 1919 
than you did in 19138. 

Mr. Dawson: We did because we were able to write off depreciation. We did 
that lately but not in earlier years. 

[Mr. O. A. Dawson and Mr. A. Bruce.] y. 
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>PENDIX No. 7 
By Mr. Douglas: 
 Q. You could have written off depreciation in 1913 with these figures of 11-2 
: per cent?—A. This company has never been a profitable concern during all the 
years. When I took hold of the business about nine years ago I found that there 
were on the company old obligations of one kind and another that we had to clean up 
before we had a clean slate. We were improving our position every year, and last 
year was naturally the best year we have had. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


_ Q. Looking over the annual statement you handed to me I sce that your total 
profit in 1912 was $1,916,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1918, it was $1,249,000. In 1914 it dropped to $602,942 although there 
does not appear to be any balance brought forward there. In 1915 you show only 
$573,877. In 1916, it is $716,548. In 1917, it is $792,832 and then comes 1918 where 
it jumps up to $1,126,000. ‘This statement will show the history. Put this in as one 
bundle. Will you tell us, if you can, how you arrive at the selling price of your 
product?—A. Before the war our prices were controlled practically entirely by 
competition. We got all we could in competition with England and the United 
States, and then we found difficulty in making a living. Coloured goods are very 
expensive to make. Pattern goods are made in small quantities, and the costs of 

_ production are naturally very much higher than in print stuff. There is an increase 
in cost on account of variety, the varieties of dye stuffs, colours and patterns. We 
got all we could during those years. 

Q. What the traffic would bear?—A. Exactly. Whatever competition would 
allow. 4 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You paid no dividend on the common stock for 1912, 1913 and 1914 and in 
the last three years you paid a net dividend on the common stock of four, six and six 
per cent. oy 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Your surplus had grown from $600,000 to $1,600,0002—A. Yes, we were 
strengthening our position. Our bank account was very low. We wanted to get our 


— position with the bank secure. 
Q. Your ‘surplus was three times what it was in 1912?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. What I cannot understand is, how these gentlemen when getting together to 
organize, would not get at the rock bottom of the thing, and would not make a 
valuation of the thing as it was worth on the market. 

* Mr. Stevens: Before you came in, an explanation was made, which probably Mr. 
Dawson might repeat now briefly, and that was to the effect that a number of these 
mills were bought as concerns which were open for sale having virtually failed. One 
i them was in the hands of the bank. The deal was made in some cases on the same 

asis. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Before buying or putting up the money or getting into the reorganization, 
surely they must haye gone into it carefully, and they must have considered what the 
physical value of the whole thing was?—A. You speak of eighteen years ago. 

Q. And of the other organization nine years ago?—A. Then we need more capital 
for the business. Our bank account was running very high, sometimes as high-as 
[Mr. O. A, Dawson and Mr. A. Bruce.] 
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two million dollars. The bank felt and we knew, that more capital was necessary s 
the business. We were not making the progress we should. The bank asked me if I 
would take the position of Managing Director. This year our old bonds of two million 
dollars are maturing. I went to England in connection with the sale of the bonds. We 
sold some of them there, and some of them in this country. We took in two new 
companies. The Gibson Mill was on the market for years. It cost $1,500,000 to Mr. 
Gibson. He was in the lumber mill and he felt he needed a cotton mill. After he got 
it he did not know what to do with it. He lost money for years. We bought it for 
$700,000. We knew we were getting a bargain on the mill. Somebody has to have it. 
It made the class of goods we were making, and it seemed the natural place for it to 
come. We bought the new Mount Royal mill which was also having financial diffi- 
culties. They came in on the basis of negotiation, and took in new stock in exchange 
for theirs. That mill came in under our management. 

Q. You must have gone into the valuation not to pay too much in common stock 
or bonds. This was a new company. Maybe it would be better for you to pay them in 
money than in stock or bonds. Surely you went into the physical valuation to find 
out what to do. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. This mill which you bought at $700,000 and which you thought was a bargain, 
did you put it in the books at that?—A. Yes, we put it in at what it cost. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Did you put it at the physical valuation?—A. We held it for some years and 
we had a new valuation. We put the valuation at what we paid for it. : 
Q. That is the Gibson mill?—A. $700,000. 
Q. Mount Royal mill?—A. That was by negotiation. We exchanged with the 
original holders of the Mount Royal. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Did you get value for the money in actual material and property?—A. As a 
running proposition I do not think that the mill cost and the cost of land and 
machinery, that it was worth the par value of the common stock and preferred and 
bonds we gave. They took common stock at that time. It was selling about thirty. 
That is the Canadian Cotton stock. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. What was the value of it in your opinion?—A. Well, we took the valuation on | 
the basis of what we thought we should earn from it. _ 

Q. What was it?—A. It was only shortly afterwards that we rented it for $198, 000 
a year. 
Mr. Stevens: Capitalize the $198,000, and you have the estimated value of the 
plant. 4 

Mr. Evier: In the physical valuation made what is included, mills, properties, 
plants, waterpowers ? 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. In that insurance appraisal within the last three or four months—A. About 
$11,000,000 without the land or piping or waterpowers. 


By Mr, Euler: 

Q. If that is the case, would you then say that all the securities you issued, pre- 
ferred stock, common stock, or bonds, are amply covered by the assets?—A. There is 
no doubt of it. 

Q. No water there?—A. Not a dollar. 

{Mr. O. A. Dawson and Mr. X. Bruce.] : ee 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. With regard to the Mount Royal mill you have sold it?—A. We leased it for 
ten years but it is expiring and we have sold it. 

~  Q. What is the comparison of the amount you get for it after receiving $1989 
for ten years, and the price paid for it in stock and bonds?—A. We paid $1,100,000 in 
bons, $550,000 in preferred, and $715,000 in common. That is the amount of these 
Rac Baie par. 

Q. What did you get for it?—A. $2,375,000; $1,705,000 in Dominion Textile 6 per 


cent bonds, and the rest in cash. 


‘ By Mr. Vien: 
Q. The value is enhanced since then?—A. Yes. 


¥ By Mr. Nesbitt: 


\ Q. They valued the Mount Royal at that price?—A. We thought it a good sale. 
( Q. May I ask the witness, Mr. Chairman, what were the gross profits in 1919? 


_ By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. The only thing that we might get from you now is on what you base your 
selling price7—A. Up to the time of the war our prices were purely based on com- 
petition. Since the war we simply had to figure on what we considered a fair price. | 
want to say this, that if we have to sell goods in Australia and New Zealand and else- 
where part of the time, and wanted to eliminate the Canadian business, we could have 
,made more money.: Our prices were lower than in any of these countries, and at times 
lower even than in the United States. As a matter of fact buyers time and again 
said, “ You are selling goods too low.” One buyer from Winnipeg said, “ You could 

get seven cents a yard more than you are getting.” 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Are you controlled by the War Trade Board?—A. No. 


: i By Mr. Douglas: 
’ ae 


Q. Are you in competition with the Dominion Textile Company?/—A. They are 
printers. We are yarn dyers, and weave afterwards. They have practically copied 
everything we make. The printing process is cheaper than the woven process. Every- 
thing we make is copied by them in print. We can say ours is a better article because 

_. it is dyed in the yarn. We are up against it in that respect because they copy our 

_. patterns in printed goods. We do not make printed goods. They print the same 
patterns and classes of goods and sell them against us. We make skirting, Cres: 
goods, and flannelettes. They can supply the same weight of cloth with the same 
pattern, with the pattern printed on the face. 


Ry Mr. Stevens: : 

Q. The average consumer would not know the difference?—A. It is a sightly 
article. You would be surprised at the quantity of gingham that is sold against us. 
In trials made into men’s shirts and into overalls they can copy it almost exactly. 
Their’s is a fast colour while ours is in the yard. We talk it up and get a good 
deal of business on that basis. The Dominion Textile competition was not great during 
the war. They had all they could do in their own lines and we in ours. The English 
prices to-day are in many cases higher than we ask our trade. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. How do your prices compare with the American prices?—A. During the war 
he the armistice was signed our prices were lower. Their prices were absolutely 
abnormal. Since the armistice was signed their prices have had a tremendous slump. 
: ~ : [Mr. O. A. Dawson and Mr. A. Bruce.] 
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Q. And ordinarily how did their prices compare wih yours ?—A. asian th 
are lower. 

Q. How much?—A. It depends on the competition. If they\have competition sae 
run the whole mill on a pattern they can produce it cheaper than we can. Naturally 
they look to this market. Unless we had protection they would flood this market with — 
their stuff. pe ee 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You did not have to take advantage of the protection until the armistice was 
signed?—A. That is right. Since then the protection has been beneficial. It wasa 
sort of life saver. That has been our experience. pe 


By Mr. Vien: | 

Q. You told us that you were specializing? How is it that you cannot compete 
with them?—A. While we specialize we can specialize only to a degree. We quote 
for fifty patterns. We have to make them because we have to supply our trade with a 
variety of patterns. English or American mills with their tremendous population 
can run as many looms on one particular pattern as we use for the fifty. 

Q. If you had reciprocity could you not enter their market?—A. That would be a 
different arrangement. At times we could sell our goods there on the same basis. 
Just now we pay a duty on raw material which they have not got to pay. 

Q. If raw material came in free and their markets were open to you, you could | 
specialize as well and compete, could you not?—A. Yes, at times. 


Pass.  eepee te 


Witness discharged. : q 
5 


Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at three p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Mr. Frank C. Fiercuer, called, sworn and examined: 


by Mr. Henderson: 


. What is your full name?—A. Frank C. Fletcher. 

. Are you the manager of the Union Stock Yards?—A. Yes, sir. 

In Toronto?—A. Yes. 

. It is a joint stock company, is it not?—A. Yes, sir, it is. ie. 

Incorporated how, by the Dominion or province?—A. The Dominion. 

When ?—A. I do not know personally, but I think about ten years ago. 

Do you know who the incorporators were ten years ago?—A. I do not. 

How long have you been with the company ?—A. Shortly over two years. 

Where did you come from?—A. I came from the States. 

Where, Chicago?—A. Missouri. 

. With whom were you employed before that?—A. I was employed previously— 

Rieder previously—by the St. Joseph Stock Yards Company. . 
Q. The St. Joseph Stock Yards Company?—A. Yes. fl 
Q. Of where?—A. St. Joseph, Missouri. ; 
Q. Is that company affiliated or has it an overlapping directorate with any of the 

Chicago concerns?—A. There are some directors of the St. Joseph Stock Yards. 

Company who are associated Se 
Q. Also directors of what concerns? We are accustomed in this far- -away country — 

to hear of the Swifts and the Armours, etc.?—A. The St. Joseph Stock Yards Company — 
[Mr. Frank C. Fletcher.] ‘ 
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ave directors whom, I suppose, are represented on the Swift board and the Morris 

board. 

ae Q. So that the St. Joseph Stock Yards Company—would you call it an allied 

company of the Swift or Morris Companies?—A. I don’t know that they are “ allied 

~ companies.” : 

- Q. The companies work together in harmony?—A. No, not exactly. Not in 

harmony exactly. They were a public stock yards. 

Q. There is that community of interests, at all events, which is represented by 

what is called, in common parlance, an “over-lapping directorate” or “interlocking 

_ directorate” 2—A. There are directors who are associated with the Swift Company 

% and the Morris Company, and also directors on there who represent other interests. 

7 Q. But I suppose you have heard it suggested that “interlocking of directors’ 

_yery apt to mean “harmony in operations ”?—A. As far as the business is concerned, 
perhaps so. 

a Q. Was there any change in the directorate of the Union Stock Yards Company 

immediately before you came here?—A. Not that I know of. 

e - Q. Has there been any change there since you came here?—A. I am a director 

of the Union Stock Yards. ' 

—-Q. -You are a director of the Union Stock Yards?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you before you came here?—A. No. 

he ~ Q. Did you acquire a financial interest in the company as of the time you came 

-here?—A. Weg, sir. 


iS 


2 Q. Have you others associated with you—did others acquire a financial interest 
Le about the same time as you?—A. No, I think not. 

t Q. Perhaps you will tell us, Mr. Fletcher, to make it shorter, how you came to 
Ee -eome here?—A. I was offered a position here and I accepted it. 

: Q. By whom?—A. I was offered a position by the directors of the Union Stock 
_ Yards Company. 

Q. Technically, yes; but practically, by whom?—A. Mr. Dodge, secretary of the 
~ company. 

: Q. Mr. Fletcher, you know, of course, what I am coming at, and I was trying to 
come out strictly in an orthodox way. I want to find out the relationship between 
_ your company, as it exists to-day, and some one or more of the Chicago concerns, so 
please jet us have it without a long, weary process, on a hot day?—A. All right. The 
- Union Stock Yards have about forty-five stockholders. _ Some of those stock- 
& holders are and have been residents of Ontario ever since the inception of the 
_ Stock Yards. There is some stock in the Union Stock Yards Company owned by 
__ P.D. Armour or Ogden G. Armour, and there is some held by the Morris Estate. 

, Q. The Milton Morris Estate?—A. Yes, sir. There are several stockholders who 
are in the employ of the Swift Company, of Chicago. 

| Q. Any others?—A. There are stockholders—the National Trust Company. 

Q. In trust for—A. (Interrupting): The Harris Abattoirs, Sir John Eaton, An- 
fi Dodge. 

Q. What proportion of your stock is owned by Canadians, who were in the Com- 
Pany, say three years ago or more, and what proportion of your stock is owned by Chi- 
_ ago interests, and other recently acquired Canadian interests?—A. There has been 

_ Practically no change in the stock ownership in the Yard for several years. 
Q. When did the Chicago interests come into it?—A. I cannot say, sir. Previous 
_ to my coming here. - = oF 
Q. You have never traced that out?—A. No. 


h 

é. : Q. Well; then, irrespective of these, what proportion of the stock is controlled by 

= - we call The Chicago interests”, and what proportion by Canadian interests ?—A. 
_ The combined Chicago interests probably about fifty-two or fifty-three per cent. 


[Mr. Frank C. Fletcher.] 
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Q. Fifty-two or fifty-three per cent?—A. I don’t know ecu I am ee givis 
you the best of my belief. 

Q. That is apart from the Harris Abattoirs?—A. Yes, sir, apart for them. 

Q. What is the percentage of interest of the Harris Abattoirs?—A. About twenty- 
three or twenty-four per cent. f 

Q. Added to the fifty-two per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you-aware of any recent negotiations or transactions looking toward the x 
closer relationship between the Harris Abattoirs, and the Chicago interests?—A. I know 
nothing of their private affairs. 

Q. I am only going by public press, which may or may not be reliable?—A. I 
know absolutely nothing. 

Q. You are in the business—in a sense?—A. I am in the eee business, and a 
not in the packing industry. “SM 

Q. So that between the Harris Abattoirs—I suppose you know who owns the Harris _ 
Abattoirs?—A. Only from common talk. r 

Q. It is of public record and available. Do you know that, Mr. Chairman ? & 

The Cuamman: Who? e 

Mr. Henderson: You will find the whole story that the Davies Company-—vou — 
will find it all set out in the Cold Storage Report of a couple of years ago, with which ~ 
I was unfortunately connected. It goes into elaborate details. It is available. But it . 
shows that practically the control is with the Davies Company. That is as I recall it. 
I am speaking from recollection. 


Mr. Fietcuer: But since that time, sir, you will find there is a dissolution some- 
where. 


The CHatrMAN: Of course, I don’t know as that is very important. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Excepting in this sense; there was a report recently that a 
new Chicago combination was practically absorbing “The Company”, which plainly 
meant the Davies Company. af 

Mr Fuietrcuer: I beg your pardon. It is the Matthews-Blackwell Company. It — 
has been unionized. That is in the Allied Packing Company. ae 


By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. You know more than the stock yards, then?—A. It is newspaper talk. It is : 
not from my own knowledge. ey 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You could not tell us, from your own knowledge, the personnel of the Harris 
Abattoirs, or the Davies Company or the Matthews-Blackwell Company?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You know its stockholders are holders of approximately six per cent? 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Just finish that. You have given us seventy-five per cent? , ry 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do the Davies Company hold?—A. None. 

Q. No ownership whatever ?—A. No. 

Q. No stock ?—A. No. 

Q. How much does Sir John Eaton hold?—A. Some two hundred and forty or 
two hundred and fifty shares. 
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What does that amount to?—A,. One hundred dollars per share, par value. 
. How many shares?—A. Twelve thousand five hundred and ninety-one shares. 
Q ‘He is a very small holder. That is about two per cent? 


By Mr. H cea tcail: 


4 Who are the directors of your company?—A. Mr. Herbert Waddington, 
eased about two or three weeks ago. His place has not been filled. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. Where did he live?—A. Toronto. 
Q. Who else?—A. Sir John Eaton, J. C. Smith. 
-Q. Of where?—A. Toronto. Andrew Dodge, of Toronto, and myself. | 


By Mr, Henderson: 


- Q. What is Mr. J. C. Smith’s occupation ordinarily?—A. I think he has retired. 
-Q. What was he?—A. He, I believe, was in the real estate business in West 
Toronto. | 
-Q. Mr. Andrew Dodge, who is he?—A. He isa barrister, of the firm of Johnson, 
Mackay, Dodge and Grant. 
~Q. You are the managing director of that company ?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. I don’t suppose that Sir John Eaton takes much interest in it?—A. No. 
-_ Q. I do not suppose that Mr. Dodge takes much interest in it, excepting, being 
a lawyer, to collect his directors’ fees?—A. The firm is also counsel for the company. 
Q. And does Mr. Smith take any particular interest in the matters of manage- 
nent!—A. Very little. He attends the directors’ meetings. 
- Q. So that Mr. Fletcher runs the company?—A. Well—— 
 Q. Practically ?—A. I am working for the company. 
= Q. Practically speaking you are the real manager of the company. 
_ director?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you consult, on questions of policy, with Messrs. Swift and Company, 
mours, or the Morris concern?—A. To a very little extent. 
_ Q. I suppose you visit Chicago periodically?—A. I have been in Chicago per- 
aps three times in the two years and a little over, I have been in Toronto. 
Q. Do the representatives of these concerns consult with you?—A. I have had 


Ro Visitors from Chicago, excepting one gentleman for about half a day, since I have 
_ been in Toronto. | 


the managing 


oa _ Q. Any significance about him?—A. No. 


ee 


Q. What is the capital stock of your company?—A. One million two hundred 
nd ninety-three thousand one hundred dollars. 
Q. That is issued?—A. That is issued. Authorized, a million and a half. 


By the Chairman: 


ce Q. How much paid up?—A. One million two hundred and ninety-three thousand 
~ one hundred. 


® 


By Mr. Henderson: 

_ Q. Has there been any substantial change in the stock issued in the last five 
ts?—A. No, sir. « 

mH ite practically that it has been in that period?—A, Yes, sir. 

ve Q. Well, then, would one million, two hundred and ninety-three thousand, one 
mudred, represent the actual cash?2—A. That is before my time. The plant has a 
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book valuation of greater than that amount. It has an actual fiscal value of nearly 


two million dollars. 


Q. It has an actual fiscal valuation of more than the amount issued?—A. ec 


sit. 

Q. When you say that, are you speaking as the result of an actual valuation ?2—A. 
T am making that as a valuation based upon the improved value as reflected by a survey 
made about a year and a half ago, and of the last valuation which is taken from the 
asset valuation. 

Q. Survey made by whom?—A. By the Canadian Appraisal Company. 

Q. You use the term “survey” in the sense of the valuation of the Canadian 
Appraisal Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Made by the Canadian Appraisal Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. To which you add the last valuation A. (Interrupting) based upon the 
asset value for taxation. 

Q. Is it within the limits of the City of Toronto, or West Toronto, or where?— 
A. The Stockyards Company owns approximately one hundred and ten acres of land, 
all of which with the exception of ten or fifteen acres lie within the city limits? 


Q. And that ten or fifteen acres, are they within West Toronto?—A. Immediately — 


adjoining the city limits, adjoining the property which is in the city limits. 

Q. Then what was your turnover last year? Have you brought any statement 
which will show in concise form the history of your company’s operations?—A. The 
gross receipts for the year nineteen hundred and eighteen is in round figures, three 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand dollars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For nineteen hundred and what?—A. And eighteen. 
Q. Three hundred and how many thousand?—A. Three hundred and ninety-eight 


thousand. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I should first have asked in addition to that one million two hundred and 
ninety-three thousand one hundred dollars, have you any other working capital used in 
the business?—A. No, we have no bonds. 

Q. No surplus which you are using as working capital?—A. We have a surplus 
of from three hundred or three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. Invested in the assets of the business?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that your assets should be worth that amount in excess of the million three 
hundred thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the situation. You say three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. That 
would give you one million six hundred and forty odd thousand dollars, which is your 
total capital?—A. That is practically correct. 

Q. And last year on that you earned three hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
dollars?—A. Yes, gross. 

Q. And what operating expenses?—-A. Two hundred and sixty-six thousand 
dollars. 

Q. Leaving one hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars net?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of that did you distribute in the form of dividends?—A. Seven per 
cent on the capital. 

Q. What did you do with the balance?—A. Went into reserve and surplus. 

Q. Carried into reserve?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it held in the shape of physical assets, in bank or how?—A. It was invested 
in Victory bonds. 

Q. How much?—A. Fifty thousand dollars, which we bought the first of November 
last year. 
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~ Q. I do not think I will ask any more questions of this witness with regard to 
the directorate or the company. I will proceed with something else. I will proceed 
with the details of the company’s operations. 

Mr. Neserrt: Yes, that is what we want, the details of the company’s operations. 


. By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Now, I don’t want a long story, and perhaps you can tell us yourself without 
my asking detailed questions. How is your business conducted? We know in a general 
way, but we want the details?—A. The stockyards are conducted and equipped for the 
buyer and seller of live stock to meet on common ground. We do not engage in the 
gelling or buying of live stock or anything of that kind. We furnish the place for the 
buyers, sellers, to do. business in and collect our fees for the privilege. 

_ Q. You furnish pens, food and shelter?—A. Yes, and all that is necessary for the 
maintenance and attendance of live stock while in our care. 

Q. You are like a large livery stable?—A. We are aptly termed “a warehouse for 
live stock.” 

____ Q. The seller brings his stock to sell and the buyer comes to buy it?—A. Yes, sir. 
QQ. Who supplies the feed?—A. The stockyards company. 


‘ By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Your company ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Henderson: 


: Q. You supply everything? I was going to illustrate, this way. Every one that 
wants to take some cattle to sell in Toronto, takes it to your stock yards and you 
_ charge him so much for the feed and attendant’s accommodation. He has nothing 
-/ but the actual animal?—A. That is all. 

. Q. To sell?—A. Yes, briefly. We receive the stock either on board the cars or 
on the hoof at the gate. We provide pen accommodation, water, scale facilities, for 
_ which our charges are based at the rate of twenty-five cents per head for grown cattle 
and ten cents per head for calves, six cents per head for hogs and five cents per head 
for sheep. 

- Q. Each per day 2—A. No, it does not make any difference whether they. are there 
_ a day or a week. That is what we receive for each animal. 

> Q. What about the feed?—A. The feed is furnished to the owner at a stipulated 
_ price in any quantity he desires, placed in the manger in front of the animal. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: f 


Q. Do you unload?—A. We do. 


4 Q. What charge do you make for unloading?—A. One dollar per car for unload- 
ing the car. 
Se | . 


By Mr. Dougtas: 
Q. That is over and above this twenty-five cents?—A. Yes. 


_ By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. One dollar per car?—A. Yes. 


= i 
By the Chairman: 
ie Q. Are these fees governed by regulation?—A. They are not now, but we antici- 
_ pate they will be after August 21. 
cee : [Mr. Frank C. Fletcher.] 
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By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. By whom?—A. By the Dominion Government, under the Live Stock ie Live 
Stock Products Act. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have the fees been fixed in the regulations yet? 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you object to any outside feed being brought in?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have these fees been fixed yet?—A. No, sir, but we expect they will be in a 
very short time. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Have you any complaints as to the prices you are charging for feed2—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you charge?—A. Forty dollars a ton for hay. 

Q. Per animal?—A. No, per ton. 

Q. What is the principle of that charge? Do you charge the market price, plus ~ 
ten per cent or twenty per cent or five per cent or what?—A. Our price is governed 
very largely by what the feed is costing us. Our feed costs fluctuate, and so does our 
selling price of hay fluctuate. 


; 


By Mr, Henderson: 
Q. The Chairman asked you if you added a percentage of your actual cost, or how 
do you arrive at the cost of feed?—A. I would not say we added a percentage, we try 
to deal in round figures as our selling basis. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you an account showing the feed for the year?—A. Not with me. 
Q. Can you tell from memory what profit was made on your feed?—A. It would 
average around ten dollars a ton for hay. 
Q. In that, you include the distribution of the hay to the manger ?—A. Yes. 
Q. The cost of distribution is included in that profit— 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that a net profit—aA. That is the net profit. 3 : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You do not charge extra for dicechacen 2— A, No. 
Q. Therefore it is included?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is the cost of distribution included in the twenty-five cent charge—A. That is » — 
for facilities used. 

Q. And attendants?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that would not include the delivery of that hay?—A. No, because we have 
different attendants who have to handle this cattle from the scales and take possession 
from the scales. Immediately they pass through the pen they come under the direct 
ownership of the owner or the commission merchant. 

[Mr, Frank C. Fletchér.] Z 
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_ APPENDIX No. 7 
By Mr Reid: 
Q. You did not tell us your charges for feed. 


’ 
; 


Mr. Nespirt: He was doing that when we interrupted him. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What are your charges for feed?—A. Our charges at the present time are forty 
dollars a ton for hay and three and one-half cents per pound for ground food. That is 
the only two classes of food we furnish excepting straw for bedding. Our charge for 
straw is fifteen dollars a ton, I think it is, or sixteen dollars a ton. J am not sure 
which it is. I have not got that with me. 

Q. How much does the hay cost you—A. Recently we paid forty-eight dollars a 
ton which we fed at forty dollars a ton. : 

Q. That is not the profit of ten dollars you were telling us about?—A. No, but 
that-is the way business will turn against you once in a while. 

Q. All the year round you make a profit of ten dollars a ton on hay?’—A. That is 
the general profit we try to figure on. 

Q. What is the profit on the feed?—-A. On the ground chop we are now selling at 
about seventy cents, which is costing us fifty-four cents, the stuff costs us fifty-four 
cents without the labour incidental to handling and distributing it. 

Q. What is it carrying it through the year?—A. Our average would run from 
seven and a half to eight dollars per ton of feed. 

Q. You would sell at that throughout the year? 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is your profit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Your profit on feed is included in the three hundred and forty-eight thousand 
dollars?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is there any limitation on those who can do business at your stockyards ?— 
A. None whatever. 
Q. Any man who comes along with an animal, can he take it in there?—A. Yes. 
Q. Providing he is able to pay?—A. The driven-in stock. We collect the fees 
. at the gate, except for what feed he may desire. 
Q. “Driven-in stock” means casual business?—A. Yes. 
Q. On carload stuff?—A. On ecarload stuff consigned to owners or drovers who 


have heen coming in for quite a time, we recognize them and extend to them the 
usual credit. 


-. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Can anybody come in?—A. Yes. 


‘ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Could I come, a total stranger, go to the stockyards and pick out two, three, 
five or six steers from the pens, and buy them? I have that privilege?—A. You are 
not dealing with us when you buy. You are dealing with a man who is acting for 
the owner or who is the owner. 

1 Q. You would not put anything in my way?—A. No. 


[Mr. Frank C. Fletcher. ] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Anybody of respectable appearance may come in?—A. He does not even have 


to be of respectable appearance. 
i 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Is there much stock sold that way?—A. We have ordinarily about fifty buyers 
who buy there regularly, and they comprise any one from the biggest packer buyers 
to the smallest Hebrew doing business in Toronto. 

Bg Wis ilontcran: ie 

Q. You are probably aware that something to the contrary has been suggested, 


if not actually stated here?—A. I saw it in the newspaper report. . 
Q. This Committee would like to make this situation abundantly clear. Has there 

been any case to your knowledge, when any person has been denied entrance to your 

premises either as a buyer or a seller?—A. No, sir. For-the purpose of giving youa 


little more light on this, I have taken the liberty of asking the president of the Toronto 
Live Stock Exchange to come down, and he has come down without a summons, and 
if you desire he will state his views to you at any time. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Who composes the Live Stock Exchange?—A. The Live Stock Exchange is 
composed of one hundred and ten or one hundred and fifteen men doing business on 


the Toronto stock market. 4 
Q. Butchers and drovers?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. And farmers?—A. Yes. ‘ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They will have to be ! A. They will, under the new Act coming into ) 
effect about the first of September. it 

Q. I thought the new Act was passed last year?—A. Yes, but it never came into 
effect. _I think that August twenty-fifth is the correct date. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you understand the operations of the Public Abattoirs in Toronto?—A. Only 
in a general way. 

Q. Is it your understanding that the butchers—take an ordinary butcher nm 
Toronto—can he go to your stock yards, and buy an animal and take it to the abattoir 
and have it slaughtered and dressed?—A. Yes, as far as our end of it is concerned, 
and I understand that is the privilege of the civic abattoir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to ask the converse of that privilege of a man buying. Are there any 
restrictions that would prevent an individual drover who had a carload of cattle for 
sale, shipping them into the Union Stock Yards to sell them? What is the condition 
under which he could sell?—A. I can give you one instance ‘of that, sir. There was . 
a gentleman by the name of Mr. Barr, who shipped under the name of Barr. Brothers, 
I think from Brussels, who regularly éonsigned all their cattle for sale either through 
themselves or through the Union Stock Yards. 

Q. If I had two or three carloads of cattle in Northern Ontario, and consigned 
them to the Union Stock Yards, could I sell them there without let or hindrance?— 
A. No. 

[Mr. Frank C. Fletcher.] 
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oe By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Ts there any system of a private boycott ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Is there any way by which the representatives of the large concerns could 
freeze out the smaller ones?—A. I presume that any man is privileged to buy that 
stock as cheaply as he can, but he would have competitive bids on it. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


: Q. Do the big houses buy at an excessive price in order to keep out the little 
fellows?—A. No, I think not. 


By Mr. Douglas: r 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Fletcher, is it not the practice of the individual 
drovers who go into your stock yards and sell—do they not find it good business to sell 
through a commission merchant?—A. A commission merchant who is in the yard six 
days a week, and knows the individual buyers, and the representatives of all the con- 
cerns, and knows the condition of the market and the actual value of the animals on 
the hoof, is certainly worth all the cost. 

Q. But there are no restrictions—A. No, there are no restrictions. A man can 
bring in anything he desires to sell. 

- Q. There is this advantage, that the commission man has an office in your yard, 
and the individual drover, would have to stand round the stalls?—A. Not necessarily. 
We have building provided for the accommodation of the drovers, where they can 
transact practically their whole business without undue inconvenience. 
Q. What is the practice of the drovers? When a car-load of animals are sent in 
to a commission agent by a farmer, has he any say in the prices?—A. You are getting 
a little bit beyond what I can testify to from my own knowledge, but in ordinary 
practice the owner of the live stock would go into the pen at the same time the drover 
came in to look at his stock, and could consider the bids as either fairly reasonable or 
_ unreasonable. He certainly has a voice in the transaction. 
Q. He can hold them up?—A. Yes. 
Q. It becomes a matter of whether he wishes to pay for the feed or not? 
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; ‘ 


2 By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do yow have much of a hold-over from day to day?—A. We may have, but 
not much, and every week-end is practically a clear market. 
Q. What is the average time of holding over? Just one day, or two days or three 
days?—A. Some stays over from, say, Monday until Wednesday. That is, some stock 
| which came in on Monday might remain over until Wednesday, but the average is 
not over one day. 


. By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Supposing a farmer ships a car-load of cattle into the yard, say eighteen head, 
_ at four o’clock in the afternoon, and they remain there that night, and the next day, 
and the next night and are sold the following day, say about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. What are your charges?—A. Twenty-five cents per head for the cattle and the 
actual charge for the feed. 
Ra Q What would that amount to?—A. It depends on the owner. 
____ Q. He might consign the cattle to a commission man, and not be here himself, 
_ what would the feed be?—A. You are speaking of cattle that arrived on Monday at 
four o'clock, and sold on Wednesday at one o’clock? 
, (Mr. Frank C. Fletcher. ] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes, put it that way?—A. I can only give you a rough guess. I would say 
it would be in the neighbourhood of a thousand pounds of hay. 
Q. Each animal?—A. No, on the eighteen head of cattle. 


Mr. Nessirr: He was not referring to elephants; it is cattle he was taking about. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Give us all the charges?—A. It is a little over fifty pounds of hay per animal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is heavy feeding ?—A. ‘It depends on how much “ fill” you want to sell 
the packer instead of beef. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Give us all the charges?—A. One dollar for unloading the car; twenty-five 
cents a head, which is four dollars and a half, for yardage; a thousand pounds of hay 
at forty dollars a ton, that is twenty dollars. That is about all. 

Q. What are the commission charges?—A. I think about seventeen dollars a 
car-load. 

Q. That is all the charges en Yes, sir. Freight charges, of course. 

Q. That is about forty dollars. We used to be able to buy a good chunk on the 
steers in earlier days?—A. It is only the hindquarters now. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. As a matter of practice do the retail butchers go in and buy at your stock 
yards?—A. Here are the receipts for the yard for the month of May. I notice here 
that we have twenty-eight local butchers. They bought all the way from seven head to 
four hundred head of cattle each. 


By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. While the Committee is looking at that statement, Mr. Fletcher, a member of 
the Committee would like to know if, when you speak of investing in Victory Bonds, 
you meant the Canadian bonds?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do you think it is possible to reduce that charge on a car-load of cattle?—A. 
Certainly not, in the yardage charges. The yardage charges have not changed in ten 
years, although the cost of material and the labour employed in the stock yards has 
considerably increased, and we may have to pay labour still more yet, as we certainly 
_ cannot expect to get labour as cheap as we used to for some time to come. 

Q. Supposing hay only cost you ten dollars a ton?—A. Our price would auto- 
matically drop, when the cost of hay comes down. 

Q. Have you any insurance in addition to your charge?—A. The Live Stock 
Exchange carries a blanket policy covering all the stock in the yard, for which a 
charge of twenty cents a car load is charged. 

Q. Additional?—A. Additional, yes, for insurance. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Twenty cents a car-load?—A. Yes, sir. Now, on the profits of hay, our total 
yardage charges are only about fifty-five per cent of our gross earnings. We could 
not operate if we did not make a profit on the hay and the feed furnished. 

[Mr. Frank C. Fletcher.] 
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‘APPENDIX No. 7 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As a matter of practice, the ordinary drover that deals there all the time—he 
sends his cattle to the man he employs there as a commissioner?—A. Yes, sir. I 
would say that about ninety-five per cent, or better, of the stuff that comes in is 
consigned to a commission man. 


oa 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How did the impression get abroad that Swift Canadian people controlled 
your yard?—A. I don’t know. 
. Q. You have heard that?—A. Oh, yes, I have heard that frequently. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. How is it that there is no cattle at the Western Market?—A. I suppose on 
account of the lack of buying competition. 

Q. The buyers do not go there?—A. No. Perhaps there is not sufficient volume 
of business. 


on By Mr. Nesbitt: 
) Q. The great mass go to your yard?—A. Yes. 


ae By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. At one time the City Yard had all the business?—A. Yes, but our yard was 
then practically in its infancy, and was es eS! unknown. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the shippers ‘vho ship cattle there, find it to their advantage 
tosell through a Commission man rather than by themselves?—A. I think so. 

Q. There is not anything to prevent him selling as he likes—but he may get better 
service from the commission man?—A. No. 


The CuairMAN: You might just give Mr. Sutherland the information which you 
gave the Committee in regard to the commission men.—A,. I said this; that a man who 
is on the market as a commission merchant for six days a week, and knows the turns 
the market is making, and gets all the news from the different markets, Buffalo, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto, and Montreal, and Chicago—who knows the fluctuations of the market, 
and is there from day to day, and knows the value of the animal of the hoof, and 
knows the prices prevailing for the different classes of stock, and knows where to get 
the best prices and the quickest trades—he is much more valuable than a man who is 
only there once in a while, and is not keeping pace with all these different factors 
entering into the transactions concerning the buying and selling of cattle. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Has there ever been any question as to collusion between the buyer and the 
commission merchant?’—A. I have been around stock yards for fifteen or eighteen 
years, and I don’t know of but one crooked practice that was ever pulled off, in the 

" stock yards, and that was collusion between a buyer and a stock yard employee, it was 
not between a buyer and the commission man. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do.the people generally consign their stock there for sale?—A. Yes. 


Q. Can a farmer have the privilege of going in and buying stock for himself ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. He can buy only one animal?—A. Yes, and he can bid on any quantity of 
stock he wants to. The only string on that is that if a man comes in, and he is not 
known, the stock is weighed and locked up, until he has paid for it. 

(Mr. Frank C. Fletcher.] 
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By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you ever have any of the commission men buying for speculative purposes? 


—A. I think there has been some of that, but I cannot state definitely. 
Q. By the commission men?—A. I understand so. 


\ 
By Mr. Douglas: ; 
Q. Is that not contrary to law?—A. No, but I understand it will be a violation of 
the law when the new law comes into effect. 
Q. I think the common law makes that a violation?—A. He don’t necessarily buy ’ 
the stock he has for sale. He can go to some other commission firm and buy. i 
Q. Oh, not goods consigned to him— —A. (interrupting): I don’t think he specu- — 
lates in his own stock. 4 
By Mr. Reid: ny 
Q. You don’t know of any ?—A. No. } 
The CHamMan: I would suggest we question the gentleman this witness has 4 
brought with him, to see if he can throw some light on the subject. There are other __ 
things we would like to know. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Samurt W. Moonry, called, sworn and examined. 


By Myr. Henderson: 


Q. You are the President of the Toronto Live Stock Exchange?—A, Yes. 
Q. Is that the proper name?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whatis your occupation when not engaged—A. (Interrupting): I am a 
Live Stock Commission man. . 
Q. And what has your experience been with regard to the operation of the Union 
Stockyards in Toronto. You know the point that Mr. Fletcher wanted you to bring 

out?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Kindly tell the Committee—A. Well, it is this. Any man is privileged to 
come on the market, and buy cattle himself, and at the same time, he has the privilege 
of bringing his own cattle in there to sell it. 


By Mr. Hocken: \ 
Q. Can he feed his own cattle?—A. Yes he can feed his own cattle, but he must 
buy the feed from the Union Stockyards, but he can see that the cattle are fed, 
himself. é 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. He is not privileged to bring his own feed?—A. ‘No. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you know the practice of other stock yards in that regard?—A. I have a 
little acquaintance with Buffalo, and a very great deal of acquaintance with Montreal, 
and the people are in the same position in Montreal. They sell a great deal through 
the Commission houses. 

Q. But as to feed?—4A. You have to buy it from the stock yards. ey 

Q. How is it in Buffalo?—A. The same. 

Q. Do you know the practice in Chicago and other places?—A. \No. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Buffalo is the same as Toronto?—A. Yes, you buy from the stock yards. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Oe Q. Then there is no difficulty in buying or selling?—A. None whatever. If a 
man comes in and wants to buy one animal he has a perfect privilege of doing it. 
The only thing is, if he is a man who is not known, he has to pay for the stock before 


it goes out of control. If he is known, the payment is generally made once a week 
by the big houses or other companies. 

The commission man takes the stock there, and he has aman who looks after it. 
Then after the hay is delivered to the yard, if it is consigned to a commission man, 
the commission man’s employee tells him how much hay is wanted in certain yards. 
They get that, and they then attend to the cattle, and when the cattle are sold they 
take them to the scales, and do all this driving. . 

After the cattle go over the scales, the stockyards take hold of them and they give 
them out upon whatever order of whomever they are consigned to over the scales. They 

_are weighed on the scales and driven away by the commission man’s employees. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. What are the fees for weighing’—A. Nothing in Toronto. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


q Q. That is covered by the twenty-five cent fee 2—A. Yes. In Montreal there are 
: fees for weighing. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The scales are supplied by the stockyard people?—A. Yes, in Toronto. 
; Q. Under the head charge?—A. Yes. 
: By Mr. Douglas: 
g Q. What is your judgment as to the charges made by the Toronto Stock Yards? 
; —A. I do not consider them exorbitant. 
Q. Do you think, in the interest of the consuming public, that is a reasonable 
‘ way of getting the cattle sold?—A. I think so. 
. Q. And not unreasonable in the matter of charges?—A. Yes. 


x Q. When you come to the commission man: What about his charges? seventeen 
| - dollars.a car?—A. Yes. Where it is eighteen head or over; where it is under eighteen 
head, it is a dollar a head. 

| Q. How do those charges compare with the other stockyards?—A. Lower than 
Buffalo; higher than Montreal. In Montreal they have a charge of ten cents per head 
for weighing, irrespective of how many are in the drove. 

Q. I think that under the new law, all this will be uniform?—A. I understand 
that will come into force in August. 


‘ 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Is it the practice amongst certain dealers to finance the drovers who bring their 
stock in?—A. No, not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Nespitt: All the drovers, I know, finance themselves?—A. There was a 
question that you asked Mr. Fletcher, that I think I may be able to answer. That is, 
has the seller any right to say whether his stock shall be sold or not, or if he has any 
tights in the terms. I know of an instance this very spring where there was a 
commission broker had a load of cattle in there, and the owner would not accept the 
[Mr. Samuel W. Mooney.] 
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price, and he left strict word that those cattle were not to be sold under fifteen cents. 
He said “don’t you sell them.” He was bid fourteen dollars and ninety cents for them, 
a hundred, and he could not sell them, on account of this man putting this restriction 
upon them. The cattle remained there for five weeks on the market, and only last week 
they were shipped back to the country, so you see he has everything to say in it. 


By Mr. Henderson: ve 
Q. Is there any agreement?—A. The seller signs the agreement, you mean? 
Q. Is there any agreement which the seller signs contrary to that at any time? 
ane No. The seller—if the commission man—if the seller or man who brings in the 
cattle says “I won’t sell them for less than a certain price”, you have to either go 
against his will or advise him to sell his cattle at the market price. ; 
Q. Is there really a contract or anything that deprives a man of his legal rights? 
—A. No. 
Q. He sends in his cattle aad they have to be sold at certain price, or at a price 
which the commission man, in his judgment, thinks is all right?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is there any signed agreement to that effect?—A. No, as soon as the cattle 
are consigned to a commission man for sale, he is at liberty to take these cattle and 
sell them except if the owner is there, and says “I will not take such a price”, otherwise 
he can do as he pleases. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Or if consigned at a certain price?—A. No. : 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is there anything in the rules of the Stockyard which prevents you from con- 
signing your cattle at a certain price?—A. No. 

Q. If there is a market price, the commission man’s duty is to call at that market 
price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if he wants them sold at, say, the fifteen-cent price, is there anything to 
prohibit the commission man from breaking that stipulation?—A. No, he would not 
break it. ‘ 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. As a rule, because we are not working for the drovers in this committee, I 
think it would be better if we would consider more the consumer?—A. There is just 
one word. We hada meeting of the association that was in reference to Mr. Barton, 
a butcher on Yonge Street, Toronto. I saw the clipping in the paper and that is the 
reason why they asked me to come down here because the statements made here in 
regard to Mr. Barton we consider erroneous. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I don’t think Mr. Barton was a butcher. I think he made the statement that 
he is not buying cattle, he is retailing it, he buys from a packing house or a butcher. 
I think at the time that too much prominence was given to Mr. Barton’s statement. 
He was questioned here and his statement was disputed and I think the wrong impres- 
sion went abroad throughout the country—a different impression than the one which 
he left upon the Committee—A. I think so. 

Q. With regard to the commission men, is there not some rivalry amongst them? 
—A. Sure. Every commission man tries to get a sale. i 

Q. And the cheaper ones win out?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact is there any organized competition amongst them?—A. 
Yes. ; 
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/ By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What do you think about the United Farmers’ Association of Ontario?—A. I 
think it is another commission broker. 
Q. They thought they were aggrieved and they thought they would put their own 
man in the yard, to see if he could not get better prices?—A. I do not know anything 
about that, but to my mind they are another commission broker. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Cuartes McCourpy, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
| Q. What is your position with the United Farmers?—A. I am manager of their 
+ liye stock department, and I believe I can call myself the head salesman. 
Q. We just heard in the last few moments that your organization had seen fit 
to go into the live stock selling business on its own account, apart from the ordinary 
commission agent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you do that?—A. Well, sir, I suppose the farmer considers that 
he has got a representative looking after his own business. I am paid by the farmers 
F and my interest is to look after the farmers’ interests to the best of my ability. 

, -Q. One would say that the commission agent would be in the same position, 
because that is the very essence of the charter of the agent that he will look after his 
principal’s business. You are there as an agent for the farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are the producers of live stock ordinarily?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any other reason for it?—A. I consider that I handle nothing but 
the farmers’ produce. He don’t come into contact with any other business man but 
myself. He is carrying on his own business amongst men, and for that reason he has 
some advantage on that account. 


Q. You take your instructions from the independent farmer, who probably raises 
the cattle himself?—A. Yes. 


3 


‘By the Chairman: 

i Q. Is that not exactly the same thing that is done by every other commission 
merchant in the stockyards?—A. The commission merchant deals with what he 
calls a drover. The drover buys the farmers’ cattle in the country and takes them to 


the commission men, and he sells them. The farmer sees fit to send his own produce 
to the yard. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Does he have a carload?—A. Does he have to have one? 
~ Q. Yes?—A. No, you can sell one bullock. 


% 


By Mr. Henderson: 


| Q. Are there many who get a carload?—A. I believe that they form a kind of a 
5 club and get together and each man puts what stock he has to sell into a car, and 
when they get to the stockyards, they are numbered such as number one, number two, 
or number five, or some such number to make up a carload. When the cattle come in 
_ they are sold entirely on the merits. 


Q. Is there any distinction between you and the old line commission agent, because 
you are in fact a commission agent.—A. Yes. 
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You sell on commission 2—A. Yes. 
Or are you on salary ?—A. I am on salary. 
Paid by whom?—A. Paid by the farmers. 
By the United Farmers’ Association?’—A. Yes. 
And they get the commission ?—A, Yes. 
. So it is as long as it is broad. You are in the commission business, as Mr. 
Mooney said?—A. Yes. 

Q. But suppose that a drover comes and asks you to sell some of his cattle 1A. J 
will only sell for the farmers. 

Q. You would refuse to sell for the drover?—A. I don’t know but what I would. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to?—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had a chance to refuse?—A. Yes, I had. For what you eall 

“speculators”. We don’t want their stuff but I suppose that the drover considers that 

I am in opposition to him, 


4 PLO LP 


- 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you charge the same commission ?—A. You have to do that. It is fixed by 
the association. 


By Mr. Sutherland: “ 


Q. By your doing business at a straight salary instead of a commission you are 
really earning money for the benefit of your employer?—A. As fas as my salary is con- 
cerned it has nothing to do with it. I get my salary.if I do not earn it. 

Q. If your commission should be double what your salary is the farmer would reap 
the benefit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What has the Live Stock Association to do with the regulation of the commis- 
sion /—A. It is a body of men who have got together and pay so much a year, and they 


regulate the commission. 
Q. They eliminate competition | 2_A. No, it protects the farmers, or the men they 


are doing business with. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do they regulate the commission of the old line commission agents phe Yes. 
There is a certain commission to be charged, and that is charged. If I was found violat- 
ing any of the laws of the Live Stock Association I would be fined, and I would have 


to pay the fine before I could do any more business. 


By Mr. Douglas: ° 
Q. They are incorporated?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That exchange is like any other exchange. It has certain rules and regulations 


which must be lived up to?—A. Yes. 
Q. These rules and regulations are very strict as regards ances in dealings?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. A man is punished if he turns dishonest?—A. Yes, he is punished very 


severely. I think it is five hundred dollars, and no business until it is paid. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When did you start?—A. I started on the 15th of February. 
(Mr. Charles McCurdy.] . 
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By Mr. Nesbitt. 


nah Q. What were you doing before?—A. T was in the commission business and 4 
buyer; what you claim a “scalper”. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What do you mean by “ scalper” ?—A. It is buying cattle in a quantity and 
dividing them up and selling them to individuals and making money that way. 


/ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You don’t know really why the United Farmers’ of Ontario thought it neces- 
sary to open up a commission agency in the Union Stockyards?—A. I see the reason, 
because some of the farmers were not getting the value of the goods. They were at 
the mercy of the drovers, and they paid some men too much and other men not enough. 


t 
2 ° 
‘ By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That had nothing to do with the Live Stock Exchange?—A. No. 

: Q. We have had it stated to this Committee that any independent farmer— 
: individual farmer—in Toronto or anywhere else could ship a carload of cattle con- 
signed to the Live Stock Exchange, and they would be sold according to instructions? 
_ —A. They cannot be, because it might be not in accordance with the market. If the 
; market was thirteen cents you could not expect to sell the cattle for fifteen or sixteen 
cents even under instructions from the owner. 

Q. We have statements of the men doing business to that effect, and also a state- 
ment that one man kept cattle in the stockyards for three weeks and then returned 
home?—A. He has -that privilege. 

Q. The point I wanted to bring out from you was why they engage you? You 
know of nothing that will prevent a farmer from consigning a carload of cattle?— 

~ A. Certainly not. 

Q. Have you had any experience of the commission men not having dealt with 
the farmer who was selling cattle in that way?—A. No. 

Q. Would a commission merchant treat a farmer as fairly as he does a drover?— 
A. I don’t see why he would not. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do the commission agents play favourites?—A. No. 

Q. The question is why was it thought necessary to have him there?—A. If you 
are carrying on business—if you men are going into the business you would hire a 
man and get him to look after your interests. JI am there to look after your interests. 

Q. The farmer feels as if he were there himself?—A. They are there yes, I believe 
in my three months’ of business I hae handled more men than any commission man 
has in a year individually. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. If the commission men were playing the game as well as you are playing, all 
the farmer would have to do would be to organize his club and send the cattle to the 
Union Stockyards at Toronto. There must have been the thought in the back of their 
heads that the commission men were not giving the farmers a square deal, because the 
farmer as a rule is rather suspicious?7—A. No. Not at all. I find the farmer the best 
business man that I have ever worked with. He will take a bad market or a good 
__ market. I handle lots of farmers with very little complaint. Our friend happened ~ 

to walk in and I took him from pen to pen. I do the best I can for the farmer. I 
am selling the farmer’s cattle and will get the very best price I can for it. While I 
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am walking around through the pens I will ask the man in charge if the owner of the a 


cattle is present. I always like to have a talk’with the owner because I think he has 
a right to be consulted. — 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Mr. McCurdy, the reason, as far as you know, for the farmer shipping direct 
to you was to do away with the broker’s profits, or, I mean the drover’s profits?—A. 1 
think there was another thing and that is they got the market price. 

Q. They can send different lots in a car?—A. Yes. 

Q. You make some charge for separating these different lots?—A. No, just the 
same as a load of cattle. There is no charge for separating those cattle at all. 

Q. No matter how many farmers are represented?—A. It does not make any 
difference if there are twenty-two cattle and twenty-two owners. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. You charge a dollar a head?—A. No, seventeen dollars a car, but if a man 
brings in an individual bullock he is charged so much for him. If there are thirty 
cattle in a car it is pro rata. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You say you charge them a commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you charge a commission to individuals? That is to say, supposing 
one man has ten cattle and the other has three; how do you sub-divide that?—A. There 
is seventeen dollars a car, and you take and pro-rate that, so much a head. 

Q. Where does your commission go to?—A. My commission goes to the head 


office. 
It might be an easy matter to sub-divide that; you can’t tell. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. For instance, if your commissions at the end of a year amounted to fifteen 
thousand dollars, and you were receiving, say, half of that as salary, there would be 


a profit?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would go to the people who employ you?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is really a business proposition?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. You are making money for the United Farmers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. You expect to make more than your salary?—A. Yes, certainly. 
Q. That would be your reason for doing business that way, that the money is- 
going back to the organization and the organization can do what it pleases with it?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. They can divide it up amongst the members or they can give it back to the men 


who shipped the cattle?—A. Yes; anything they like. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Before you took this position, did I understand you to say that the farmers. 
complained of the treatment they received in shipping in their goods?—A. No. I never 


heard any complaint. We had nothing to do with the farmers; we met the drovers. 


Q. What led them to appoint you?—A, Well, I suppose they are trying to better 


themselves and get full value for the cattle. 
[Mr. Charles McCurdy.) 
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Q. That is what we want to get at. If there was a complaint or cause for complaint 
prior to your appointment? There may be some complaints yet from some who are not 
in the United Farmers, and we want to get at that. What was the complaint ?—A. The 
only complaint was that he did not think he was getting fair treatment on the market. 

Q. In what way?—A. Because he did not get the market price for his goods. 

Q. That is what we have been trying to get all afternoon. We have asked every 
witness—— 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Supposing that the United Farmers were sending their cattle in to a com- 
mision man, they might find that the commission man was selling their cattle and also 


a drover’s cattle, but was giving a very decided preference to the drover, while in 


sending them to you, they know that you will devote your interests entirely and 
exclusively to them. It that the idea?—A. Yes, that is it. Every man 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What I want to get at is this. I think it is the only feature of the afternoon’s 
work, and ought to remain on the record. Unless a man has some commission man who 
is friendly, whom he knows and whom he ¢an trust, he is liable to get the short end 
of the deal, if he ships in himself, from the country ?—A. Even if a man only took in 


one bullock he would have lots of buyers for it, but the great trouble is when this man 


comes in and he don’t know the market, and then too, every man doesn’t know the 
market value of a bullock. For my part, I like the farmer to come with the ship- 
ment to show them the value, because they may have one bullock in a load 
that will be worth fourteen cents, and you will have another in the same shipment 
right alongside of that one, that is worth only twelve cents, and if a man didn’t know 
the value of the two bullocks he might sell the one worth fourteen cents for twelve 
cents, or vice versa. You want a man who thoroughly understands the value of the 
cattle. That is really why the commission man is there, so that the farmers can sell 
their cattle at their full valuation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What Mr. Stevens is coming at is this. You were asked a question that has 


_ been asked of several witnesses this afternoon, prior to your being appointed there, the 


United Farmers did not want to send their cattle in, and now that you are there, two or 
three of the farmers club together and send their cattle into you, as their representa- 
tive, and you, as their commission man, would see that they get fair treatment ?—A. 
I don’t care to say that; I would not say that he would. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You said before he did not get it?—A. The idea is that I am hired to do a 
certain work, and you would rather send your cattle to me than send it to a man whom 
you did not know. 

, Q. But there are thousands of farmers in the country who are members of the 
United Farmers ¢—A. (interrupting): Oh, yes. But I handle the cattle of any 
farmer. He does not have to be a member of the U.F.O. to ship in his cattle to me. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You said you would not sell for the drover?—A. No, I would not. I only like 
to sell for the farmers. 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you never had a chance to refuse, but you 
would sell for a drover if you had the chance?—A. No. I will sell for the farmers. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 


Q. If four or five farmers meet together and send a car load of cattle to another 
broker besides yourself, would the charges be just the same as your charges?—A. Just 


the same. 
Q. Would there be a commission over and above the regular charges ?—A. No. 
He could not charge any more than I. It is a fixed commission, 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. As a matter of fact, the more business you have, the more money you make for 
your employers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And equally so, if some other farmer ships in to you, the United Farmers will 
get the benefit?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will have to account for the 2—A. (interrupting): I sold last month 
more—Mr. Fletcher told me (I have not the records, as I did not know what I was 
brought down here for), but Mr. Fletcher told me that I sold more cattle than any 
other commission man in the yard. 

In April I sold four thousand three hundred and twenty three cattle, twelve hun- 
dred and six-two calves; eight thousand and fifty-three hogs, and three hundred and 
twenty-six sheep. That is what I and my assistants sold. 

In May I sold four thousand six hundred and twenty-four cattle; ten hundred and 
forty-nine calves; five thousand two hundred and twelve hogs, and one hundred and 
fifty-one sheep. All of this for the farmers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us go back a moment. I want this committee to get this point abundantly 
clear, and I know there are some members not quite satisfied yet. You have been 
doing business on the Union Stockyards for some years?—A. About thirty years. 

Q. Prior to your being employed by the United Farmers you were doing business 


as a commission merchant?—A. I was working for William H. Davis, who was an. 


exporter, and J exported myself. 

Q. You have knowledge of what has been taking place in the Union Stockyards? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. As a result of that knowledge can you tell this Committee whether, in your 
judgment, the individual shipper (who was not a drover) when he consigned cattle 
to the Union Stockyards for sale, got a square deal or not?—A. If I was buying 
cattle on the market I would not know who owned this eattle. J would walk into the 
cattleyard and I would buy ten or fifteen head of cattle, and I would not know who 
owns it. I would be dealing direct with the commission men, and trying to make the 
best bargain I could. 

Q. Let us take the converse of that. The buyer is endeayouring to make the best 
bargain he ecan?—A. Yes. < 

Q. And the purpose of the commission man is to get the best prices he can?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Would the commission merchant exert himself to get as good a price for an 


individual man as he would for the drover who was continually shipping to him?— 
A. JI think if he was a man he would. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You don’t answer the question. It was suspected that the farmers had a 
grievance, that they felt that the commission men.were not acting for them, or rather, 
that they were standing in with the drovers of their big purchasers?—A. I think that 
is a great mistake. 


By Mr. Davidson: eh 


Q. You never saw that?—A. No. 
"Mr. Charles McCurdy 1 
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. By Mr. Stevens: 

‘i y . . : a . . . 
: Q. You have said within the last fifteen minutes that prior to your appointment 
with the United Farmers, that the farmers felt they were not getting a square deal ?— 


A. In getting the market price, we got the market price for the drover. We had very 
tle to do with the farmers until this U.F.O. came into existence. 


f By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Your business is to eliminate the drover?—A. Yes. Take the cattle direct 
from the producer. 
Q. They have a grievance against the commission men and want to eliminate the 
 drovers?—A. I don’t think they ever dealt with the commission men. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Their grievances are not in the stockyards, but om the farm?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You have heard the statement made here before this Committee that the butcher 
cannot buy an individual steer for slaughtering purposes?—A. That is a great mistake. 
I will sell one bullock to anybody. 

: Q. Will you charge him more?—A. Not one cent more than he bargains to give 
me. I am there to get the highest price for the cattle. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Have you no respect for the peor consumer 2A. We are there as wholesalers, 
but it is very seldom we get a man who don’t know his business. \ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Why do not the United Farmers co-operate with the Toronto City people, and 

use their stockyards?—A. That is a thing of the past, and will never come! again. 

It was never situated right for a cattle market, in the first place, and in the second 

place, we had good men running the city market, but they were interfered too much 

_ with by the City Hall, and they never got a chance to carry out what they wanted to do. 

I told that to one of the Aldermen, standing on the steps of the City Hall. That is 
the great trouble with the city yards. 


A By Mr. Nesbitt: 


4 Q. Do you think it would be of any benefit to continue your business as a repre- 
sentative of the farmers, and use the municipal abattoir, where a man can go and buy 
one head of cattle for instance, and slaughter it, right there, and sell it?—A. No. At 

_the city abattoir a man could go and buy one head and have it killed at so much a head, 
and even put in the freezer to keep it for him, but many of them took advantage of that, 
and I think that one of the reasons for that is that different butchers use different parts 
of the meat. Some men will use more hind quarters than front quarters, for different 
i of the city, and for that reason they think they can buy their meat cheaper than 
ey can slaughter it. That is my opinion, because they could not handle the whole 
bulk of the animal, and a man would not want to have 2 hind quarter on his hands if he 
could not sell it. 


a ore 
By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. The Chairman wants you to give the price per pound in the last three months, 
as compared with the price four or five years ago?—A. There is an enormous difference. 


y 


A 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give us the figures—approximately ?—A. From six cents a pound then, 
to fourteen cents a pound now. We sold hind quarters from eight to ten dollars then; 
to-day they are twenty-two dollars and a half live weight. 


Bare 


Ne 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What do you mean by “butchered cattle’ ?—A. It is small bullocks. You see 
there is a lot of difficulty now in getting rid of the heavy cattle. j Ne 

Q. What weight would that be?—A. From eight hundred and fifty to ten hundred ~ 
pounds. 

Q. Well fattened?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And must be in prime condition?—A. No. There is not much difference there 
in the classes of cattle. As 

Q. Statements are made by the managers of Swifts and others, that through the 
facilities they have for the utilization of the offal and everything that they can hang 
a beef on the rack in the retailer’s shop cheaper than he can put it there himself?—A. T 
think if the Swift Company makes what the other man loses in killing one hog, they 
have a large profit. I don’t think he requires any more than the farmer throws away. 


By the Chairman: 


. Does he use everything ?—A. I think so, yes. Everything is used, even the 
blood. ; 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Dantet CuisHoLm, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Henderson, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Chisholm, you occupy the position of Property Commissioner for the city 
of Toronto?—-A. Yes. : 

Q. Which means, briefly speaking, that you are responsible for the physical assets 
of the city?—A. In a way, yes, of public buildings, such as fire and police stations, etc. 

Q. Would that include abbattoirs and municipal stockyards?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Municipal stock yards were instituted when ?—A. I cannot recall the date. It is 
long before my time around Toronto. 

Q. A great many years ago?—A. A great many years ago. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that?—A. Since nineteen hundred and 
twelve. 

Q. And during that period of time, how have their activities competed with those 
of the Union Stockyards?—A. Not very well. 

Q. It has been suggested here that they have become more or less dormant?—A. Yes. 

Q.-Is that a fact?—A. Yes. 

. Q. What is the reason for that?—A. To begin with I was in the Council (and per- 
haps one of those whom it is alleged interfered) prior to nineteen hundred and twelve, 
and I had reason to know, as Chairman of the Property Committee at that time, of a 
great diminution of stock being shipped into the market, for which we could attribute 
no reason. That was in nineteen hundred and ten, eleven and twelve. 

Q. The usefulness of the market has disappeared?—A. Very largely. 

Q. You are not able to trace the reason here?2—A. No. 

Q. It has been suggested here that you are not favorably located?—A. I don’t think 
that is correct. We are on the line, one in Toronto and one in the Annex. We are 
situated, one on the O.P.R., with a siding, and the other is on the Grand Trunk. 

Q. Where are you situated?—A. The Annex; on Strachan Avenue, and the other 
is on Niagara Street. ; 

Q. Both appurtenant to the railways?—A. Yes, both of them. 

Q..Do you consider that as favorable as the situation of the Union Stockyards !— 
A. Not with its present-day appliances. 
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Q. Is it a question of appliances?—A. Our sheds would not give the same accom- 
modation to the drovers at that time as the shed of the Union Stockyards do at the 
present time. 

Q. Have you considered the advisability of meeting competition in that yard?—A. 
Yes, not me, but my predecessor. 

Q. What was the result?—A. The result for a time was favorable, but was greatly 
diminished. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Chisholm, that if you had the equipment in your yard in 
such shape as to enable you to compete with the Union Stockyards on even terms, that 
there would be any reduction in the cost of the service to the public?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, would that be one reason why you are not an active competitor of the 
Union Stockyards? Why are you not keen to compete?—A. We have been very 
keen to compete with them, but it seems to be a hopeless task. 

Q. But why “hopeless”, with the energy of the city of Toronto?—A. Because we 
put in the neighbourhood of a quarter of a million dollars into the abattoir to draw 
the trade back, and give the small man an opportunity of competing with the larger 
firms. 

Q. Let me follow that line for a moment, and, speaking for myself, please excuse 
our ignorance in your methods and terms. Are your yards adjoining the abattoirs?— 
Yes. 

Q. So that an individual farmer could take his stock to your yard, sell it to some 
of the smaller butchers, who could have it slaughtered at' the abattoir and dressed ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are there storage facilities at the abattoir?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the beef can be stored until it is needed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that happy and ideal condition attractive to the stock producers ?—A. 
We thought it would be, sir. 

Q. What is the trouble out there. It appears to be that the butchers do not 
attend?—A. There are not enough butchers to make competition. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why the butcher should not look after his own 
interests ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have a market ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But the butchers don’t attend your market ?—A. No. 

Q. Are the sellers there to any great extent?—A. No, sir; not many, now. 

Q. It is practically dead?—A. I might explain and perhaps it will be a good 
thing for me to make this statement at this juncture. We take the majority of the 
stock that is killed, that is from five hundred to sixteen and seventeen, hundred head, 
of every kind, including hogs, lambs, calves and cattle, and four-fifths of that is pur- 
chased at the Union Stockyards by small butchers and brought to our yard, unloaded 
‘from the car there and killed at that abattoir. 

Q. That means that your yard is simply used as conduit pipe to the abattoir ?2— 
A. Yes. 

Q. So it does not fulfil its function as a stockyard?—A. No. 

Q. Is the abattoir patronized well?—A. From five to seventeen hundred. 

Q. What is the capacity of it?—A. Double that. 

Q. That is not satisfactory ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. And this is all done by the smaller butchers?—A. Yes. At the present time 
there is one large dealer has been killing, the Armour Company has established an 
agency in Toronto. Prior to six or eight months ago they had no beef agency in 
_ Toronto, I think the nearest point was Hamilton. 


(Mr. Daniel Chisholm. ] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. How do their charges compare with the privately owned abattoirs?—A. I do 
not think we could make a comparison, because I do not think they could compete 
with us. 


By Mr. Douglas: Ly 
Q. Up to that extent, you consider the public abattoir has done good business? 
—A. To a certain extent. 
Q. But you would rather see more use made of it?—A. Yes. 
Qe Xow! blame, or rather you think, the butchers do not avail themselves of the 
privileges they have?—A. No. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You think it is due to apathy of the butchers that farmers do not bring their 
stock there?—A. Partly the apathy of the butchers. “ 

Q. Is it that they go to the Union Stockyards to buy, because they have a 
better selection there?—A. a would not say. J would say in reply that they have more 
competition in the way of buying. 

Q. You are well known to be a very thoughtful man. Can you suggest anything 
to this Committee which they can recommend with respect to the Toronto situation 
which would result in an improvement of conditions to the consumers?—A. Only if 
we could induce the drover and farmer to come to our market. Apart from that, 
the smaller retail butcher for whom was erected the abattoir should patronize our 
abattoirs, which would bring more trade to the market. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. We had a statement here that even if he has gone to the big stockyards to buy 
his meat and have it slaughtered at the abattoir, he could not do it as cheaply as 
he could buy the beef from the big dealers?—A. I would not say that. Tale, for 
instance, Arnold Brothers, they are retail butchers, and very, very shrewd men, they 
patronize our abattoir every week, or very nearly every week, buying their own cattle. 
Sometimes at our market, sometimes direct from the man who ships it, and sometimes 
from the Union Stockyards, but invariably they kill their own cattle. There are 
other names in the same way. I did not know that I was going to be called on, and 
the first notification that I got did not specify along what lines I was going to be 
examined. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. The Arnold Brothers; do they buy any of their cattle in the country ?—A. I 
have known them to bring cattle from the neighbourhood of Lindsay. 


Q. And consequently they would reap the profits which the drovers would other- 
wise reap?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: ¥~ 
Q. What return would you receive from your abattoir and stockyards?—A. It 
has shown a loss every year since it was established. 
Q. Of how much?—A. I am giving geese figures just offhand, but perhaps thirty 
cr forty thousand dollars a year. 
Q. For the last ten years?—A. No, it has not been established ten years, it is 
in its fifth year now. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Your city built it?—A. Yes. 
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' Q, At a cost of how much?—A. I cannot give you the figures. Certainly over a 
_ quarter of a million dollars. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is it a loss on operation 2A. Largely, the loss would be on the interest and 
sinking fund charges of which we have 


Es By Mr. Nesbitt: 

im Q. You keep track of your interest and sinking fund? There is a tendency in 
’ this country for public utilities not to pay any attention to that—A. We keep track 
‘ of that. 


‘ Q. Is there a price fixed for slaughtering?—A. Yes, there is a price set. 

= Q. How much?—A. A dollar and a quarter for cattle down to fifteen cents for 

hogs. We have another advantage to the butcher, which was taken into account when 
we considered the abattoir. Apart from our abattoir we have a by-products building, 

in consequently the farmer who brings his cattle in for slaughter—we purchase back 

from him the insides, head, and legs, allowing him a price for it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you buy the heads too?—A. If they wish to sell them. We can sell them 
to the outside dealer. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you carry the by-product department to the same stage as the larger con- 
cern?—A. Yes. 
Q. They take care of practically everything ?—A. Yes. 


\ By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In competition, have they any advantage over their fellow butchers in Toronto? 
—A. I cannot answer, but I would say off-hand that they would not continue the 
business unless there was something in it for them. 


Q. All these butchers have the same privilege as Mr. Arnold, but they prefer to 
buy from Swifts or Matthews-Blackwell or Gunns? Is there any way in which the 
cost of your service can be lowered?—A. By us? 


Q. No. The city of Toronto is trying to do it by establishing the public abattoir, 
but in spite of that they buy from the bigger packers, so that would be evidence that 
there was no great hardship before?—A. Most of you gentlemen are business men. 
You understand the situation. There may be some existent financial consideration. 
They may be tied to the wholesale butcher. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q- Hzive you ever experienced as administrator of the municipal enterprise any’ 
discrimination or obstruction placed in the way of your doing business as a public 
body by the big packing concerns of Toronto: Swifts, Harris, Matthews-Blackwell, and 
so forth¢—A. I cannot recall any. 


? 
: 
. 
: 
} 
4 


“4 
Cg 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. That is an important point, Mr. Chisholm, because it was stated before this 
Committee that there is a general impression throughout this country that there is 
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collusion somewhere between the packing houses and the proprietor of the Union 
Stockyards, to cripple the Municipal Stockyards and abattoir in Toronto?—A. There 
is one thing which has been brought out this afternoon and which is entirely new to 
me, and which may account for the diminution of cattle shipped into the city yard. 
We had not known of this before. There was some mention made of the Junction—— 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is the capacity of the yards at the Junction? How many cattle could 
you accommodate; and how many hogs and sheep?—A. I think, although we closed 
down some of the pens, that we could accommodate from fifty to seventy cars of cattle. 

Q. That would be in the neighbourhood of fifteen hundred?—A. Easy. 

Q. Not much more?—A. I think we could take care of that. 

Q. What is the extent of the business done in Toronto at the present time —— il 
have no knowledge of that. 

Q. Six or seven, or eight thousand head?—A. I hardly—— 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. CInterrupting): <A day. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. (Interrupting): Yes, and as many hogs and sheep and calves in addition 
to that, while the capacity of the western yard is not capable of taking care of more 
than a quarter of that volume of business that is done by the Union Stockyards, as 
I understand it. It is well known to the drovers that the business has out-grown the 
capacity of the City Stockyards?—A. I cannot acquiesce with that, because at the 
time the Junction first began to make inroads on the business, we had the capacity 
to take care of all the cattle that was shipped in. 

Q. It was fairly congested?—-A. Perhaps one day a week or at different seasons, 
but that was before my time as Commissioner. We might.have had some congestion 
at different seasons, when stock was purchased but that would only last from four to 
six weeks. 

Q. I understand there are sometimes as many as ten thousand head of cattle in 
the yards at Junction at one time?—A. I don’t know; possibly. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is it your opinion that inasmuch as the Union Stockyards is virtually con- 
trolled by the big packing interests, as far as its stock is concerned, that it would 
be impossible for you to compete with them?—A. Would you repeat that? 

Q. Is it your opinion that it is impossible for the Municipal Yard to do business 
in competition with the Union Stocltyards, because of the fact that the Union Stock- 
yards are owned or controlled by the big packing interests?—A. I would go further 
with that and say that their yards are so situated that it is more convenient to do busi- 
ness with them. 

Q. Do you think that was done by design?—A. I cannot answer that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You mean the city designed it so as to lose forty thousand dollars a year? 

Mr. Stevens: You know what I mean, very well, and so does the Commissioner? 
—A. As far as I know, the Union Stockyards, before my time as Commissioner, did 
a very, very small business. We had it all then, but about the year nineteen hundred 
and ten I had noticed and had written to several people calling their attention to the 
way the City Stockyards was gradually drifting away from the market and going 
into another market altogether. Then the abattoirs sprung up at the Junction, which 


gradually took our trade all away. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Did the Harris Abattoir move their abattoir away—— ?—A. (interrupting) : 
Yes. They were in close connection with our plant but not with the yard properly. 
Their Strachan avenue plant 

Q. (interrupting): They moved it away and transferred their business?—A. They 


have a public cold storage in what was formerly their abattoir. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. They changed their business into a cold storage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Did not the Harris company have some action against them, for some stink or 
something of that kind?—A. That is a different Harris. It has nothing to do with 
this. It was a brother of the principal Harris concern. It was some four or five 
miles from their abattoirs. 


By Mr. Stevens: \ 


Q. You do not see much hope for the Toronto abattoir’—A. Only that we are 
advised to keep going, in connection with the beef trade, by reason of keeping the 
prices down, on account of our place being open. 

Q. In other words, Toronto pays forty thousand dollars a year for the purpose of 
holding this other bunch from exercising the full powers of a big manufacturer ?—A. 
I cannot go into that. 

Q. It is a sort of insurance policy that the people of Toronto pay, to keep them 
from being entirely controlled by the monopoly of the other stockyards owned and 
controlled by the Swift, Morris, Cudahy, Harris, and Sir Joseph Flavelle, maybe. It 
don’t take long to reason out that it is pretty well controlled. I think the Union Stock- 
yards is a very excellent one, and may be well controlled and well operated, but they 
are certainly controlled beyond any peradventure. 


The Cuarrman: I think we have established what we had in view in bringing Mr. 
Chisholm here. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I suppose your experience with the city abattoir would discourage you from 
establishing a central meat depot in the city of Toronto?—A. I would not like to go 
into that. 

Q. Mr. Leduc gave evidence to show that he bought beef for nine cents in the fall 
and kept it frozen until spring, and never sold a piece of meat over the counter at over 
thirty cents ?—A. I have known people to hold meat that way, generally lamb, by buying 
it in the fall of the year and keeping them in cold storage, and be able to sell them 
at a less price in the spring than otherwise would be possible, and still make a very 
good profit. 

_ Q. During the war, there was a continuous rising market and that would be all 
right?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Nessirt: Mr. Leduc also said that he bought Western Ontario steers for nine 
cents a pound in ‘Montreal, during the last year. I say that no human being could 


do that. 


Mr. Stevens: I don’t know, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. Ledue gave his evidence before this 
Committee. 


Mr. Nespitt: He must evi got calves if he got them for nine cents. 
Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 
[Mr. Daniel Chisholm. ] 
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Fray, June 20, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living, met in Room 318, this morning, the Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nichol- 
son, presiding. 

i 

Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
Euler, Fielding (Hon.), Hocken, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman), Reid (Mackenzie), 
Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Stevens (Vice-Chairman), Sutherland and Vien. 


* 


Mr. Joun R. Rosrnson called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


. Mr. Robinson, where do you live?—A. Toronto. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am editor of the Toronto Hvening Telegram. 

Q. At Toronto?—A. At Toronto. 

Q. What is the circulation of the Toronto Telegram ?—A. About ninety-two thous- 
and five hundred a day. 

Q. What was it at the beginning of the war?—A. It was about ninety-nine 
thousand. 

Q. It has lost in point of circulation?—A. Owing to the increase in price. We 
were a one-cent paper at the beginning of the war, we are now a two-cent paper. 

Q. You charge more for the newspaper than you did?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Is your circulation limited to the city of Toronto?—A. Very largely. 

Q. Still it is the medium of communication to the people of the city of Toronto? 
—A. Oh, yes, and to the people of the province of Ontario. Our circulation is five 
thousand outside of Toronto, but we are making no effort for outside circulation. 

Q. Is that all? I thought it was a bigger circulation—A. No. 

Q. You are responsible as editor for the news appearing in the Telegram!—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been following up the work of this Committee very closely?—A. 
Very closely, yes, sir. 

Q. You have been reading -the evidence which has been given here?—A. Yes, sit. 

Q. Have you been here personally ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did you get your facts?—A. I got them from the press reports, from 
my knowledge of the personnel of the Committee and from the results achieved by 
the Committee from day to day. 

Q. So that you got your facts from other newspapers?—A. No, from our des- 
patches. 

Q. From the despatches?—A. Yes, sir. é f 

Q. All right. You have no personal knowledge, however, of what has transpired 
before this Committee other than what you have obtained through correspondence in 
some way or other?—A. And the reports that are published. The despatches that go 
to the Telegram and other papers. 

Q. The reports which come to the Telegram, do they come from your own men 
or through your own men?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that you, when you are ealled upon to write about anything in this Com- 
mittee write upon their facts, not obtained personally or of which you have personal 
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knowledge, but from what comes to you through one source or through another, chiefly 
from the men employed on your own staff?—A. Chiefly, because I read the despatches 
in all the papers. 

Q. And from what you gather through other newspapers/—A. Yes, and my 
knowledge of the members of the Committee and their past performances. 

Q. I am not asking about the members of the Committee. I am asking about the 
work of the Committee and I want yes or no.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You wrote certain articles or had knowledge of certain articles appearing in 
your editorial columns of different dates, June 11, June 12, and June 14/—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You commented on the evidence given before this Committee by one E. C. Fox? 
—A. If I might be allowed, I am here as a witness as you have a right to call me as a 
witness, but I might suggest that if I have libelled any member either civilly or crimi- 
nally J am liable to the courts. I want to protect myself as a witness. I have no right 


_to come here as defendant. I want the ruling of the Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The ruling of the Chairman is that the Committee are not here on trial. It is 
not the Committee that is being considered. We want evidence of your knowledge of 
the things we are dealing with, and Mr. Devlin will ask you some questions about that 
knowledge?—A. I will not be put on trial before this Committee for that article. 


The CHamMan: You are not on trial. All we want is the knowledge you have. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You are only an incident before the Committee?—A. You are an epoch, I 
suppose. 

Q. I am totally indifferent to what you think I am?—A. Not more so than am I 
to what you think of me. 

Q. I want no altercations?—A. I want no comment from you on my answers. 

Q. Kindly answer my questions without comment ?—A. I don’t want comment on 
the evidence. 

Q. I don’t want a stump speech from the witness. I am asking you about Mr. E. ~ 
Fox. You commented on the evidence he gave, did you or did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You conveyed to the public the impression in these articles that Mr. E. CG. Fox 


concealed from this Committee certain facts which he should have given to the 


Committee. Did you or did you not?—A. That is an extreme way of putting it. I 
conveyed to the public the fact that Mr. Fox was much cleverer than you, and that he 
did not present the whole situation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That Mr. Fox did not present the whole situation?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Mr. Robinson, I would ask you to leave me out of the question, if you please. 
What facts have you personal knowledge of in the interest of the public of Canada 
that Mr. Fox did not give to this Committee?—A. Might I read this question which 
shows the fact. 

Q. I am asking you a question?—A. Mr. Fox did not give to this Committee the 
fact that he was the head of the biggest chain of retail provision stores in the Dominion 
of Canada when he said: “I can give you the price at which we sold to the retailers, 
and then there is the step from the retailers to the consumers. That last step I can 
tell you nothing about.” Why could not Mr. Fox tell you about that step? 

Q. Why couldn’t he2—A. Yes. 

Q. He spoke of the retail stores of the Davies Company ?—A. There is the record 
of the evidence. If you can find any fact there. 
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Q. Is that a copy of the evidence given here? Will you take it, and read it, and 
find out if Mr. Fox did not speak of the retail stores?—A. I have read it very carefully 
and the question was asked what was the spread from the factory to the ultimate 
consumer, right from the farms to the ultimate consumer, and Mr. Fox carried you 
as far as the retail store, and then he said with reference to the last step from the 
retailer to the consumer, “that last step I can tell you nothing about.” 

Q. Can you tell us something about it?—-A. He is head of the biggest system of 
retail provision stores in the Dominion of Canada, and he should have made a full 
disclosure of the whole position. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Does Mr. Robinson mean to say that Mr. Fox had this knowledge and denied 
that he had it, that he perjured himself ?—A. I say that Mr. Fox should know what 
were the profits in retail stores. I did not suggest in that article that Mr. Fox per- 
jured himself. I suggest that he was not asked the question that compelled a full 
disclosure of the facts. 

Q. You said something now. You said that he took us up to the retail store and 
said he could not go any further. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. In your opinion could he go any further?—A. Surely, if anybody, the head of 
the provision stores should have been able to go further. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Do you know whether he could or could not?—A. No, it is your business to 
find out. 

Q. You said in the paper that he concealed the facts?—A. Will you kindly read 
what I said? 

Q. You stated in your paper that he concealed the facts, and that is what we want 
to get at?—-A. Will you kindly read the verbiage where I said he concealed the facts? 

Q. I have your three articles?—A. If you will read it, and if I said he concealed 
the facts I will say that he did conceal the facts. I want you to tell me exactly what 
I said. 

Q. I am sorry to have to read it because it speaks of every member of this Com- - 
mittee?—A. I have listened to many of your speeches, Mr. Devlin, and I would be 
sorry to have to listen to many more. It won’t be any harder for you to read what I 
have written than it has been for me when I listened to you in the past. I have stood 
tor you., You can stand for me. 

Q. That is not enlightening the Committee or the general public. It may be a 
satisfaction to you personally 2—A. I am not looking for personal satisfaction. 

Q. Let us take this editorial?—A. You accuse me of saying that Mr. Fox con- 
cealed the facts. 

Q. You asked me to read the editorials?—A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Yes you did?—A. If the stenographer says so, I will say so, but I won’t take 
your say so. 


& 


(Stenographer reads the notes.) 
Q. Now, Mr. Robinson——A. I think you owe me an apology, Mr. Devlin. 


Mr. Devin: I think you are too good to live. 


Mr. SutHERLAND: I think we should confine our investigation strictly to the matter 
before the Committee. If any of these editorials contain statements such as Mr. Devlin 
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says, it is only fair to the witness it should be read. Does he accuse Mr. Fox of having 

concealed the facts. If there is anything in the editorials the Committee would like to 

know of it. 

: By Mr. Devlin: 


) Q. Take the article of June 14. It is in the form of an editorial and reads: 
_ alk is not too cheap, but politicians are too dear. Canada’s House of Commons was 
- yepresented by the Cost of Living Committee, and the packers were represented by Mr. 
FE. C. Fox of the William Davies Company. The evidence of Mr. Fox made a laughing 
stock of the lawyers and other parliamentarians assembled in the Cost of Living Com- 
mittee. The general tendencies of the testimony of Mr. E. ©. Fox as well as others 
proved that the packers and cold storage interests were all the time losing money in 
an almost philanthropic effort to supply food to consumers for less than cost. The 
Canadian Packers started out to prove by the evidence of Mr. E. C. Fox that the 
country was paying too little for its bacon. The incompetence of the Cost of Living 
Committee, enabled Mr. Fox to prove that the company is paying too much for its 
spittoons.” J want to ask you if the inference the general public took from that 
article was not that Mr. Fox was in possession of certain facts which he did not 
divulge to this Committee, whether through their incompetence or otherwise is imma- 
terial to me, and that the writer of this article knew what those facts were. I ask 
you, Mr. Robinson, what are those facts in order that we may call Mr. Fox here again, 
if necessary, and get all the truth, all the facts?—A. Well, I gave you one fact about 
the retail stores. Is Dr. McFall, Cost of Living Commissioner, here? There is a 
fact as to the percentage of butter fats as it reaches the creameries, and I want to say 
_ this: I do not know up to the present time whether these packers of Canada—and I 
have no quarrel with Mr. Fox at all—were a band of packers getting poor, selling the 
food too low, or a band of plunderers charging too much. But there is the element 
of butter fat. I wanted Mr. McFall here so that I could correct the figures given me, 
which is, I think, that there is eighty-three per cent butter fat in the butter that is 
sold out of the creamery. I think it was relevant to this inquiry to find the percentage 
of butter fat in the butter that came into the creamery and the percentage of butter 
fat that went out of the creamery because I am informed that in all warehouses where 
butter is handled, there is moisture put into the butter. 
Q. You say that the committee did not get evidence as to the percentage of butter 
fat in creamery butter?—A. What I will say is this that the Committee—I have gone 
through the evidence carefully—did not get Mr. Fox pinned down to this. 


s 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. You say that the Committee did not get the evidence?—A. The Committee did 
not get effective evidence. 

Q. And you based your editorial on that?—A. I will not be restricted to what I 
based my editorial on. I based it on a multitude of facts. 
7 Q. And this is one of them?—A. That is one. You did not get it in an effective 
shape. 


Mr. Hocken: We did get that evidence. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, from another witness, probably called after I wrote the editorial. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is Mr. Robinson a creamery man?—A. No. 


Q. What does he know about butter fat?—A. Mr. Fox should know as much 
about butter fat as I know about type metal. 


(Mr. John R. Rolsinson.1 
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Q. Type metal is one element in the Telegram business?—A. And butter fat is 


one of his business. He buys butter and sells it. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a Statute which says that there must be a certain 
percentage of butter fat in butter, and there is a penalty for not obeying it?—A, 
That is not the point at all. I want to find if the butter he sells has more moisture 
than when it was obtained from the farmer, or less moisture so that we can tell what 
was the spread of profit. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Moisture is what you are after?!—A, I am after what is in that butter other 
than the element of butter fat. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you accuse the Davies Company of changing anything?—A. I accuse them 
of nothing. 
Q. You insinuated that the butter, as bought in by the Davies Company, went out 
of their factory in a different form.—A. In a perfectly legal form. It is possible that 


the farmer might have more butter fat than the law called for, and that would be to. 


the profit of the William Davies Company. If the farmer had less, and he had to add 
it to the product that would be a loss, and the fact would be brought out. 

Q. We have evidence that he had nothing to do with the butter after it reached him 
and after it went to the retail store, that he did not change that butter in any way.— 
A. Did he swear that there was no change made in a pound of butter while in the retail 
store? 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. You did not know he made that statement ?—A. I didn’t know it textually, 
not exactly in that form. He should have been vigorously cross-examined on that 
statement. 

Q. There are other things you did not know.—A. Oh, a lot of things, Mr. Devlin. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that Mr. Fox was asked this question, “ when you 
reported to the Cost of Living Commissioner, did you give him a statement of your 
annual profits” ?—A. I was aware that he was asked that question. J did not know 
he was asked to produce that statement here. So that disclosure should have been 
made here. : 

Q. The answer to that is, “ There is lodged with the Cost of Living Commissioner 
and with the Finance Department as well, the balance sheets and the profit and loss 
of the William Davies Company from March 31, 1912, down to the present date.” 
You did not know that?—A. Yes, certainly I knew that. I think it would be just as 
well for us to get it, and probably you will after Parliament has adjourned and the 
country has forgotten about it. » 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you aware that the Committee had it?—A. I did not find it in the report 
of Mr. Fox’s evidence. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. There it is, marked on the page. You had better know your facts—A. Did 
the Committee receive it? When was it received? 
@. When was what received? The printed evidence?—A. That return. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Before Mr. Fox came here at all.—A. It was not produced. 
Q. It was produced.—A. Was Mr. Fox cross-examined about it? 
Mr. John R. Robinson. ] 
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By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. I have no further questions to ask Mr. Robinson. You can give no information 


to the Committee—A. I want to be asked about the margarine business. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. You want to make a speech?—A. No, no. Now that the Tiber has overwhelmed 
me I would like to hear from the Boyne. I would like to hear Mr. Hocken cross-examine 
Mr. Fox on the margarine business. 

Mr. Hocken: I may say this, that since Mr. Robinson undertakes to cross-examine 
me—— 

The Witness: Oh no, I do not undertake to cross-examine you. 


Mr. Hocken: He wants to hear from Mr. Hocken, he says. He wants to get his 
evidence. I want to say to this Committee that I was not present when they decided 
to bring Mr. Robinson here. 


The Witness: I have no objection to that. 
Mr. Hocken: I want to say further that if you will keep Mr. Robinson quiet. 
The CHamMan: I do not think it would be possible. 


Mr. Hocken: With my knowledge, sir, of the practices of Mr. Robinson and the 
Telegram, I do not think a single statement the paper or he makes is worthy of the 
credence of any man until corroborated. 


The Witness: That comes well from you. 


Mr. Hocken: If it were pertinent to the inquiry I could give instances where 
Mr. Robinson has printed stories that were absolute lies, and he was told they were 
lies before he printed them. It is not necessary to go further. 


The Witness: May I have a chance to reply? 


Mr. Hocken: Mr. Robinson has brought this on himself. I had no intention to 
say anything to Mr. Robinson. For many years I have saved myself from loss of 
dignity by not demeaning myself by entering into controversy with the Telegram, and 
I have no intention of doing it here.. But I do not propose to be baited as a member 
of the Committee by Mr. Robinson, and if he wants a controversy of that kind, I am 
ready for it, but it is not the business of the Committee to do that, and I do not want 
to discredit the work of the Committee. If he does not agree to leave us alone, I will 
give him somechiug he will no‘ want to hear. 


The Witness: (Rising to his feet.) I was brought here—— 
Mr. Nuspirr: You were brought here as a witness. Sit down. 
The Wirness: I won’t sit down. 

The Cuarman: We brought you here for examination. 

Mr. Nessitt: Sit down. 

The Wirness: I won’t sit down. 

Mr. Nespirr: I will make you sit down. 

The Wityess: I won’t sit down, and you can’t make me. 


Mr. Nespirt: We can and we will. You have no right to act like this. You have 
more gall than a bull. 


The Witness: You have less brain than a donkey. 

Mr. Nessirt: Do you think we will be insulted by you? 
The Witness: You insulted me when I was called first. 
Mr. Nessitt: I am sorry for you. 


The Wirness: You had better save your sympathies for the Austro-German Mili- 
tary Reservists you wept over. 


(Mr. John R. Robinson. ] 
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Mr. Nessitt: I have no sympathy for you. You have no sense of decency. 
Mr. Hocken: We should have a policeman here. 


The CuairMAN: Order. This Committee is not going to be reduced to the levél of 
a farce while I am here. Mr. Robinson was subpenaed to give evidence in relation to 
facts that he implied in editorials in his paper that he had that this Committee was 
unable to get. The Parliament of Canada appointed this Committee and gave it a spe- 
cific work to do. We will do it if we have the ability to do it. We will get the evidence 
as regards the prices of foodstuffs. If Mr. Robinson has facts that we cannot get, we 
want to know about it. 


The Witness: Margarine. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just a moment. Furthermore, Mr. Robinson is going to act according to the 
rules of Parliament, or we will find a way of compelling him to do so. We won’t have 
this thing develop into a bear garden.—A. I want to make a statement regarding mar- 
garine. 

Q. When you are through answering questions, and answering them as you should, 
if it is the wish of the Committee to let you make a speech, well and good. If not, you 
will be simply confined to answering questions. 

Mr. Rew: As a member of this Committee, I think the time of this Committee is 
too valuable to be wasted in this way, and I want to move that we have a policeman 
here. I am sincere. J mean what I say. 

The CHARMAN: I have asked the clerk of this Committee to get the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to come here, and he will be here. We will maintain order, regardless of who the 
man is who undertakes to disturb it. 

The Wrrness: I want to be asked questions about margarine. 

Mr. Surnertanp: I want to have the resolution read on which Mr. Robinson was 
called here. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You made a statement, Mr. Robinson, that, in your judgment, Mr. Fox of the 
William Davies Company changed the quality of the butter after he purchased it and 
then resold it?—A. No, I made no such statement. What I said was this, that there 
was nothing in the evidence to show how much butter fat was in the butter, nor, espe- 
cially what was the percentage of butter fat in it when it reached the warehouse and 
how much when it goes out. That is the element in the question of profit and cost that 
should have been brought out. 

Q. Here is something in the evidence, ‘“‘did any of the butter that you put on he 
market in these months, were they in the form of creamery solids or creamery one 
pound bricks? Is it all creamery butter, or did you do any compounding?” Mr. Fox 
said: “none whatever”. Then there is another question: “there is no such thing as 
mixing creamery butter and creamery solids, and selling it printed as creamery butter?” 
His answer was: “absolutely none”.—A. That is not the point. 


Mr. Rei: There is'a motion before the Committee seconded by Mr. Euler, that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms be requested to furnish protection to this Committee by sending 
the proper officers to maintain order. 


The motion being put, was carried. 


Mr. Deviix: I want to be excepted from that. 
Mr. Sutuertanp: I don’t think it should include the words “ protecticn of this 


Committee.” 
(Mr. John R. Robinson.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 

-Q. Mr. Robinson, will you give me an answer to my question now?—A. No, that 
is not the point at all. Prices are high. I will say this. People do not care so much 
if the prices are high from natural causes, but they want to have clear evidence that 
the high prices are not produced by manipulation. 

Mr. Davinson: I think he should answer the questions put to him. 


Mr. Doveras: That is all right. I don’t mind. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Through his paper we are accustomed to receive irresponsible statements. He 
has admitted that he knew nothing A. I have admitted nothing of the sort. 
Q. You are here to give evidence of the facts and not of ideas of which you are 
yery prolific, and not to give gratuitous insults to the members of this Committee. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I am quite satisfied with your explanation—A. I would like to be asked about 
the margarine business. 

Q. I am dealing with butter. You said that the public were very much interested 
in knowing that the high prices were not produced by manipulation. We brought it 
out in the Committee when Mr. Fox said that he had nothing whatever to do with 
changing or compounding butter?—A. That was not my point. My point is that the 
consuming public think that when they buy butter from the firm there is more alcohol 
—I mean, butter fat, than there is when it goes out although there is a legal quantity 
when it goes out, and they think that adds up the profit. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You claim they add moisture to the butter‘—A. The public believe they can. 
Q. Do you claim they can?—A. No, I do not claim they ean. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. What do you claim?—A. I claim that a Committee of the House of Commons 
vannot examine Mr. Fox in regard to provision business any more than members of a 
Committee of publishers aided by Mr. W. M. Tilley, K.C., can examine Mr. Henderson 
here with regard to the cost of making and distributing paper until we have +h» help 


of an expert like Mr. Imrie, and we would not attempt it until we had him. That is 
what I claim. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. One or two questions. Your statement is that in your own opinion, not from 
your knowledge, merely from your opinion, your statement to Mr, Douglas was, that 
butter as it goes out from the packing-house contains more moisture tnan it did when 
it came in. That was what your answer was?—A. No, I think ‘that the public believed 
that it contained more moisture and that it was necessary to remove that belief... 

Q. Have you any knowledge that such is the case?—A. No, no, no. 

Q. You are simply giving the Committee your opinion?—A. I wasn’t giving the 
Committee anything. It has not entered my thought. I was giving it to the public. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Who are the public?—A. People who interest you very little, Mr, Nesbitt. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. When Mr. Fox stated to this Committee that there was no such thing as com- 


pounding in the packing-house of the William Davies Company, did you say that he 
stated a fact or not?—A. I don’t know. 


[Mr. John R. Robinson.] 
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Q. Have you any knowledge?—A. No direct personal knowledge. I am again — 
trying to remove suspicions of the public, and let them know whether we are "" 
being robbed or not. 

Q. And you gave the public facts?—A. Not from you. € 

Q. You don’t know?—A. No, I haven’t them, and I don’t think this Gorinsataal 
has them either. 


The CuairMan: (To the Sergeant-at-Arms, who had just arrived): Mr. Robinson _ 
defied the Chairman of this Committee, and said he would not sit down. 


Serceant-at-ArMs: What do you want done, sir? z 
Mr. Hocxen: We want somebody to make him sit down. 


The Wirness: I did not defy the Chairman. Mr. Nesbitt told me to sit down, 
and I refused to sit down for him. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: I told you to sit down, too. 
The Witness: Then I apologize to you, sir, not to Mr. Nesbitt. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me say this to you. We have had before this Committee witnesses coming» 
voluntarily before it, and giving information of what they knew anything of. We 
want facts. Have you any personal knowledge that there is compounding done in the 
packing-house or warehouses of the William Davies Company or any other packing 
house or firm handling butter between the producer and the ultimate consumers?—A. 
No, I made no such charge. 

Q. Whether you did or not, have you any knowledge of it?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge whatever as to the costs of producing foodstuffs, 
meat and meat products, dairy products or anything else?—A. No. Au? ; 

Q. Have you any knowledge of what the butter fat content of a pound of 
creamery butter should be?—A. Dr. Hastings tells me it should be eighty-three per 
cent. 

Q. Of butter fat content?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether they have that or not?—A. I would 
have to give other evidence. 

Q. Did you know when you made the statement that the Committee did not have 
the evidence, that the Superintendent of Experimental Farms, the Live Stock Com- 
missioner from Guelph, and a representative of the United Farmers’ of Ontario, and a 
number of practical dairy men had been before this Committee and given that evi- 
dence ?—A. Certainly, I know that. 

Q. And did you know the Committee had that eyidence?—A. Had what evidenced 

Q. Had positive evidence as to the correct butter fat content of a pound of 
butter ?2—A. Had you positive evidence as to the contents of a pound of butter when 
it reaches the William Davies Company, and when it goes out? 

Q. We have positive evidence, sworn evidence, that there is no such thing as 
compounding or mixing of butter in the warehouses of the William Davies Company. 
We have positive evidence?—A. Have you any records of ‘the other companies? 

Q. Yes, of every other company?—A. That the ae goes into all these places 
and comes out in exactly the same form? 

Q. Positive evidence?—A. That will remove a grave public suspicion. 

Q. Have you any evidence to the contrary ?—A. None here available. 

Q. Any evidence to the contrary ?—A. No. 


Mr. Vien: He says, “not here available.” : : ‘ 
[Mr. John R. Robinson.] a ; 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any available?—A. When I produce that I want to bring witnesses 


with me, be defended by counsel, and I want an adjournment and I want the Com- 
mittee to bring Mr. Fox here at the same time. 


Q. Have you any facts? Can you give the Committee any information as to 
whether butter is being compounded? If you have witnesses who can, let me know?— 


_ A. If you will get Mr. Derby Nail, Church street, Toronto, he will go into it 


thoroughly. 

Q. Do you suggest Mr. Nail? Have you any evidence of your own personal 
knowledge with regard to it?—A. No. 

Q. Let me ask this in conclusion?—A. I would like to be asked about margarine 
because I am asked to give all the facts. 

Q. Can you give this Committee the contents, the specific content of a pound of 
margarine sold on the Canadian market? What is it composed of, what are the 
elements out of which a pound of margarine is made for sale on the Canadian market? 
—A. I can tell you that margarine is made in England for twelve cents and resold for 
sixteen cents a pound. F 

Q. Yes, can you tell what it is made of ?—A. No, but I can produce witnesses 


who have eaten both and who say it is a better article than the Canadian oleomargarine. 


Q. Can you give the specific contents of that margarine?—A. No. 

Q. What is its value?—A. It is manufactured for twelve cents a pound. 

Q. Can you give the value of the contents out of which it is made?—A. No. 

Q. Can you give the value of the contents out of which a pound of margarine is 
made?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about margarine?—A. No, nothing whatever, but I 
expected the Committee to produce that evidence and let the public know. 

Q, Are you aware that this Committee has got that evidence?—A. Then how much 
does it cost to manufacture it? 

Q. I am not being examined here. Did you know we had the evidence?—A. No. 

Q. Then, when: you made the statement that the Committee has not the evidence 
you spoke without knowledge of the facts?—A. I said that I expect them to get the 
evidence. 

Q. We are working under an order from the House of Commons, and whatever 
the evidence is the House of Commons expects us to get it—A. I wish you would give 
it if you have it. 

Q. We will give it to the House of Commons. We were not appointed to get 
information for the Toronto Telegram.—A. You brought it here without any desire 
of its own. 

Q. We brought it here to get information?—A. We will give it to you. 

Q. This Committee has more important things to do than this?—A. So have I. 

Q. When you wrote the editorials of June 11, 12 and June 14, did you have any 
personal knowledge of the evidence that was then before this Committee with regard 
to these specific articles mentioned in your editorials ?—A. That was the despatch on 
which I based them, reinforced by my knowledge of the Committee, and my knowledge 
of Mr. Fox’s ability. 

-Q. You had no knowledge yourself. Something you gathered from the news- 
papers?—A. I believed what I gathered from my own newspaper and other newspapers. 

Q. You wrote your editorial without having any knowledge of the facts?—A. I 
wrote without malice and with an actual knowledge of the facts. 

Q. You say you had a knowledge of the facts. Had you personal knowledge of 
the facts? Answer yes or no?—A. Would you kindly define personal knowledge? 
The difference between personal knowledge and actual knowledge. 

Q. It is not necessary that I should define it?—A. I cannot answer until you 


(Mr. John R. Robinson.] 
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Q. This is not a kindergarten class. Have you any personal knowledge or not?— _ 


A. Would you kindly define personal knowledge? 
Mr. Devurn: Knowledge that you yourself possess. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Knowledge that you yourself had, knowledge feet by yourself ?—A. I had 
personal knowledge of Mr. Fox, and I had personal knowledge of most of the mem- 


bers of this Committee. 
Q. We are not investigating Mr. Fox?—A. I wrote my editorial on Mr. Fox. 


Q. You wrote your editorial with regard to the work of this Committee and the 


costs of foodstuffs?—A. Yes. 

Q. This Committee’s business is to inquire into the cost of the necessaries of life? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any knowledge yourself of the cost of these necessaries, or of the 
information the Committee then had. That is the point. Will you answer that?—A. I 
had personal knowledge of what it costs to live. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of what it costs to produce the things that 
you consume in living, 

Q. You had no knowledge of that?—A. I am not interested in what it costs so 
long as we pay an honest price. I want to pay everybody good value for their stuff so 
long as there is no holdup along the line, that is all. 

Q. Then this is a fair summing up of what you say; that when you wrote the 


editorials of June 11, June 12, and June 14 you had no knowledge of the facts dis-. 


cussed in those editorials?—A. I had absolute knowledge. I assume the responsibility 
for it. I thought they were true when I wrote them, and I believe they are true to-day. 

Q. Did you have personal knowledge, did you know the evidence before this Com- 
mittee?—A. I knew sufficient evidence to write that, and the best proof that I knew 
the evidence is that these articles are true and can be eee: here by judges in 
your own case. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Did Mr. Robinson have the official report of this Committee when he was 
writing his article?—A. No, certainly not. 

Q. His information then was not derived from the official records?—A. No. 

Q. But from such condensations as the reporters sent out?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Does he regard that as accurate information?—A. Well, do you wait for the 
official report before you write editorials? 

Mr. Hocxen: I am not answering questions; I am asking you questions. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. You make charges and investigate afterwards?—A. I was not making charges; 
I was stating an obvious truth that a Committee of amateurs cannot examine an 
expert. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. I would ask you once more and finally whether you will give the Committee a 
straight and direct answer to the question I put to you. When you wrote those three 
editorials of June 11, June 12 and June 14, did you have any personal, specific 
knowledge of the evidence then before this Committee?—A. I had personal, specifice— 
I had accurate knowledge of the work of the Committee, and I wrote the editorials on 
my responsibility. 

Q. But you did not have the official report of the evidence?—A. No. 

Q. And you simply wrote it from newspaper reports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Garbled reports?—A. Of course, if these men are liars, I wrote from garbled 
reports. 

(Mr. John R. Robinson.] 
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Q. You had no knowledge of the actual facts before this Committee?—A. Certainly 
not. All men cannot be liars. 
Q. Had you a copy of the evidence?—A. No. 
Mr. Nespitt: He has said that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This Committee is not on trial. This Committee was appointed by the House 
of Commons, and they will answer to the House of Commons, they are perfectly willing 
and ready to do so, and answer to the public. But there is another side to this ques- 
tion. This country is shaken from one end to the other with unrest, while you as the 
editor-in-chief of what is termed a great daily newspaper in the city of Toronto, the 
second largest city in the Dominion—in your judgment, do you think it is fair to the 
people of Canada, leaving out this Committee altogether, that you should write an 
article of that type and further agitate the people of Canada without knowing the 
facts ? 

Mr. Hocxen: He will not answer that. 

Witness : Oh, yes, I will answer that. I say that I knew the facts; the article 
was true; I wrote it and stand by every word of it. In the last analysis, the public 
will judge the Telegram, and judge this Committee, and you can prove the Telegram 
is a liar by the wisdom and courage of your actions. 


1 Sa eee 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have stated on oath that you did not know the facts?—4A. I did not state 
that. ‘ 

Q. You did?—A. I did not say I did not know the facts. 

Q. Excuse me, you said you had not any facts before you?—A. No, I knew the 
facts. 

Q. Let me repeat the question. Leave this Committee out of the question alto- 
gether. We will undertake to take care of ourselves?—A. How can you leave it out 
of the question when you bring in the Sergeant-at-Arms? 

Q. Do you consider it fair to the public?—A. I think I would be recreant in my 
duty to the public if I had not written that article, and I will write more like it. 

. Then we will sum it up in this way: Your judgment of the moral standard of 
the Press is that it should write editorials of that character, making sweeping charges 
without having any facts upon which to base these editorials?—A. No, my judgment 
is that the Press should state the facts, and that the Press should be guided by its 
knowledge of the members of this Committee, by their past performances, by the works 
of this Committee, and by the failures of this Committee. 

Q. You are willing to let it stand at that?—A. I am willing to let it stand at that. 


a4 By Mr. Davidson: 
'Q. You said you had personal knowledge of this Committee? 
Mr. Nessrrr: Never mind that. 
Mr. Sincuar (P.E.I.): I would like to say a word. 
The Cuamman: You can ask a question. 
Wirness: Am I discharged? 


Mr. Sivcuarr: I think, from listening to the examination, that nothing further can 


be gained by keeping him here as a witness, and I move that he be dismissed from 
further attendance. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. I would like to get rid of personalities, and get facts. I understand from 
what Mr. Robinson has said that he has knowledge of certain facts bearing upon the 


re [Mr. John R. Robinson.] 
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cost of living, which have not been elicited by this Committee in regard to the William 
Davies Company. Is that the fact? I am trying to get at facts?—A. Then I willbe 
asked to say yes or no, and if I want to explain, I will be told not to make a speech. 

(Q).. ibe you have knowledge of certain facts, what are these facts?—A. I will state 
these facts in a tribunal where I am responsible to civil law, and where I cannot be 
threatened or insulted without protection from the Chair. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Do you know of any such facts?—A. Yes, I know. 
Q. What are they?—A. I will disclose them in due time. If I am on trial—__ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are on oath to answer questions. You said you had facts, and Mr. Euler 
asks what they are?—A. I think— 


The CHammMan: It is not what you think; answer his question. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. I do not care about the Toronto Telegram or the persons gathered here?—A. J 
do not care about you. 

Q. I want to get the facts. What are the facts?—A. The facts are that this 
Committee did not put the people in a position to know how much they were paying for 
bacon, how much they were paying for butter; they did not put the people in a position 
to know whether they were being robbed or served by those people. 

Q. I am asking you if you have these facts or not?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Where are they?—A. I have them in print here. You don’t want me to read 
them. J will file them. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. You say you have these facts yourself ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What are these facts? I think that is a perfectly fair question. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Give them to the Committee?—A. You don’t want me to read that article. 
When I get started you will say “shut up” as was said before, and I get no protection 
from the Chair. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you answer Mr. Euler’s question ? 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. I asked what are the facts you have; will you tell us?—A. The whole issue as 
regards the Davies Company is, what is the cost of production, and what is the per- 
centage of profit. Margarine can be manufactured in England at twelve cents a pound 
and sold at sixteen cents a pound. My boy ate that margarine while you were eating 
butter at home. 

Q. I want to find out if we can establish that we are paying too much for 
margarine. You say you know that, and I want to know it?-A. To the best of my 
knowledge, that is true. 

Q. Have you anything else?—A. Yes, I think we are paying too much for rail- 
way service. 

Q. In what respect ?—A. Because you helped to squander $500,000,000 in exploita- 
‘tion, in duplication, and over capitalization. 

Q. I asked you about facts with reference to the William Davies Company. Have 
you any others?—A. I am not making any charge against the William Davies Company. 
I want to be in a position to reassure the public because we are struggling in this time 
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to keep the public quiet, and if this Committee would produce the evidence, it will 
enable us to do that. You may bluff the public, but we cannot. 

Q. We want to know, if you know, something that this Committee does not know, 
and that we should all know?—A. Supposing I say I know, I have not the documents 
here to prove it. You give me an adjournment and I will produce them. 


‘By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. The Telegram has taken a great interest in the work of this Committee. Did 
he instruct his reporters to attend the sittings of this Committee?—A. I sent a special 
man to attend the sittings of this Committee as soon as the Committee showed some 
sense of the importance ojf its own duty by retaining a lawyer. 

Q. Did the special reporter of the Telegram report the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee regularly 2—A. He has begun to, yes. 

Q. Began to-day ?—A. No, no, he began on Monday. 

’ \' Q. Last Monday ?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. After the Davies man had been examined; after we had the creamery men show- 
ing the cost of butter; after we had the farmers showing what it cost to produce butter 
fat, and after the evidence of the butter plant people?—A. And how free trade would 
reduce the cost of living and abolish combines, although it has never done it anywhere. 


Mr, Hooxen: If the witness will allow me to go on, I will do so. He did not take 
any real interest by sending his man here to get what was being done by this Com- 
mittee for his own information until last Monday. Prior to that we had farmers here— 


Mr. Davis: I am going to object. This is not a matter before the Committee, and 
the witness has been forbidden argument. I do not think it fair for a member of the 
Committee to argue. 

Mr. Hocxen: I want to bring out this fact, as I have a perfect right to do, that 
Mr. Robinson as editor of the Telegram took a great interest in the work of this Com- 

mittee, but he failed to send a man here, although he had men in this building, to re- 

port the proceedings for himself, for his own edification, until all the witnesses of 
which he complains has been examined. As a matter of fact, did Mr. Robinson know 
that we had ascertained the cost to the farmer, and to the creamery man of the butter 
fat before he came down to-day? 


' Wirness: I cannot say. I think I went over the evidence. As for your attack on 
the reporters, if I may be allowed to say so, without answering yes or no, nobody knows 
better than you, who jumped as many assignments as you did when you were a reporter, 
how difficult it is to have a reporter always on the job. 

Mr. Hocxen: I asked if he had actual information and he said, No. 


Wirness: A great deal of information you had, when you wanted to bankrupt the 

city of Toronto. 
Mr. Suruertanp: He has made a statement about oleomargarine being manu- 
factured in Canada, and in view of the statement by the witness, he has some informa- 
tion on that matter. Might I be permitted to ask the witness with regard to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Fox? I am quoting jfrom the evidence. He said. 


In oleomargarine you have a food that is just as fit to eat as butter. Why 
therefore should the ingredients be prohibited from being manufactured alto- 
gether and served to consumers. Every other country in the world that has 
advanced has it, and it has never hurt the dairy industries in those countries as 
far as I can see. Of course, there is a difference of opinion on that. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What is your opinion with regard to the statement of Mr. Fox as to oleo- 
margarine being as satisfactory as butter ?—A. I would say that if the Committee had 
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secured from Mr. Fox or from somebody else the cost of manufacturing the oleo- 
margarine it would have been very helpful in quieting the unrest, and I am just as 
anxious to quiet that unrest as the Chairman, and—Captain Wallace is here and knows 
‘about it. He has eaten oleomargarine at 16 cents a pound in England and has eaten 
oleomargarine in Canada at 35 cents a pound, and he says the English oleomargarine | 
is much better than the oleomargarine in Canada. 

Q. I am reading the statement of Mr. Fox, in which he states that it is almost as 
good as butter. Would you confirm that?—A. No, I do not think so. I always believe 
that the admission of oleomargarine would just have the effect it has had; it would 
put up the price of oleomargarine without bringing down the price of butter, and would 
put oleomargarine as close to the price of butter as they could, and would not Jessen, 
the price of oleomargarine. Ae 

Q. Have you any information to give the Committee with regard to the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine in Canada?—A., No, it is in that brief I filed with the Secretary. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Have you any knowledge of whether the William Davies Company are manu- 
facturing oleomargarine?—A. No, I am told they are not. J am told they ship their 
oleo oils to the States and import ‘the oleomargarine, and I may also state that oleor 
margarine is obsolete in every country but Canada and the United States, and that the 
Davies Company are preparing to manufacture oleomargarine in Canada when they 
get a monopoly of the patent, so that you will probably be paying 35 cents a pound for 
what you are now paying 16 cents. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You said you made no charges against the Wiliam Davies Company, the 
packers ?—A. No. 

Q. You used these words, “Canada’s packers started out to prove by the evidence 
of Mr. E. C. Fox that the country was paying too little for its bacon” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the country is paying too little for its bacon?—A. No. 

Q. Do you believe the Canadian Packers could prove truthfully to this Com- 
mittee—A. After my experience I do not know what they could prove to the Com- 
mittee. Cee Ae 
Q. Do you believe this company could prove truthfully to the Committee that 
people were paying too little for their bacon?—A. No, I do not believe it any more 
than I believe that free trade would abolish combines and bring down the cost of living. 

Q. I will read it to you again: “Canada’s packers started out to prove by the 
evidence of Mr. E. C. Fox that the country was paying too little for its bacon.” Did 
you not mean to imply that ‘these people intended to come here and by misrepresenta- 
tion to lie to this Committee?—A. No, the packers honestly believe that they are philan- 
thropists and losing money by providing cheap food for the people. They believed that, 
and Mr. Fox proved it in his evidence. 

Q. You think you know better than they do about what it cost?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You say you believe that they were truthful when ‘they made these reports that 
they were actually selling bacon—A. They honestly believe they are philanthropists. 

Q. And you believe they were acting in good faith when they stated that 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe they were acting in good faith?—A. Yes. i 


By Mr, Vien: 

Q. Do I sum up the situation faithfully, Mr. Robinson, when I say this: your 
‘articles were to the effect that this Committee, through its inability to cross-examine 
Mr. Fox, did not get the proper facts from him that it should have?—A. Did not get 
all the facts. E 
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Q. And the main facts that the Committee failed to get from Mr. Fox were, first, 
on the spread of prices between the wholesale and retail prices, second, on the com- 
pounding of butter whilst in their warehouses, and third, after the manufacture of 
oleomargarine?—A. No. 

Q. Are theré other points?—A. Yes, there are other points. 

Q. What are they?—A. Not only in regard to Mr. Fox but that— 

Q. Just a minute, we are questioning you on your articles written on account of 
the evidence given to this Committee by Mr. Fox. Now, you say that we should get 
other information from Mr. Fox on these very points and on other points. What are 
the other points which you have in mind on which Mr. Fox should have been cross- 
examined?—A. The point I have in my mind is this—jand I had hoped that the Com- 
mittee would have put us in a position, when the Committee got through, that we 


‘should have been able to say, it costs so much to produce a pound of butter, a pound 


of butter is worth so much, it costs so much to the consumer; a pound of bacon is 
worth so much, it costs so much to the consumer, and so on down the line, so that 
the people could look at the result of this Committee’s work and say, “ Now we are 
being robbed,” or “We are not being robbed.” 

Q. And you say the Committee should have put such questions to Mr. Fox as to 
the cost of producing a pound of butter, and the cost of a pound of eleomargarine?— 
A. Not necessarily from Mr. Fox; the Committee should have got the results so plain. 
that anybody— 

Q. We are questioning you on the evidence given by Mr. Fox. What are the 
points on which the Committee failed to cross-examine Mr. Fox?—A. Can you tell me 
how much a pound of bacon is worth? 

Q. Just a minute, you will answer my question, you complained that the Committee 
failed to cross-examine Mr. Fox?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now will you limit your answer to my question; on what other points did the 
Committee fail to examine Mr. Fox?—A. The Committee failed to cross-examine 
Mr. Fox on one point, “ How much do you pay for a’pig when it comes into your 
warehouse,” and “How much does the pig and all the by-products of this pig bring 
you when it goes out 2?” 

Mr. Nespirt: Mr. Chairman, we have all the facts that Mr. Robinson says we 
should have obtained from Mr. Fox. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. There are other points on which you complained that Mr. Fox was not cross- 
examined outside of those you have just mentioned ?—A. My complaint—you are not 
going to tie me down to particulars, Mr. Vien,— 

Q. You will please answer my question, you have talked about pigs, let us talk 


' about something else. Are there other points on which we failed to cross-examine Mr. 


Fox?—A. There are points on which you failed to cross-examine Mr. Fox all along the 
line effectively, in regard to everything. The facts of the case are just as much a 
mystery now as they were before. 

Q. Will you give us some instances?—A. If you give me a list of the articles 
they sell, I will. _ 

Q. You have it in your mind, you acccuse the Committee of failing to cross- 
examine Mr. Fox on some definite points on which you have information?—A. Not at 
all, I never suggested such a thing at all, I never questioned the intelligence and 
patriotism of the Committee at all. 

Q. You accused the Committee of not having cross-examined Mr. Fox on some 
points with regard to which he could have enlightened the public at Jarge?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you were not aware of the facts which Mr. Fox could have divulged to. 
this Committee?—A. I have given you the facts with regard to oleomargarine, I have- 
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given you the Soper | in regard to attece and I have given you the facts in regard to 
bacon, and I have given you the facts on points on which I did not think you had 
cross-examined him with regard to the profit on his retail stores; the Committee did 
not get the spread of profit. 

Q. You said a moment ago that Mr. Fox gave evidence in good faith?—A. Yes, 

Q. And you said also that Mr. Fox was head of a chain of retail stores?—A. Yes, 

Q. When Mr. Fox said at page 126 of the evidence? “Mr. Chairman, I can give 
you the price at which we sold the retailers, and then there is the step from the retailers 
to the consumer. That last step I can tell you nothing about.” You contend that Mr. 
Fox knew everything about the spread of prices from the wholesalers to the retailers, 
and you contend that being the head of a chain of retail stores he knew the spread 
between the retail stores and the consumer?—A. I contend that he should have known 
it, and I can tell you if I had given you a similar answer you would not'have dropped 
me as easily as you did Mr. Fox. 

Q. You contend that Mr. Fox was not Lcting in good faith when he said to this 
Committee that he could tell nothing about the spread between the wholesale price and 
the retail price?—A. I have nothing whatever to do with Mr. Fox’s good faith at all. 
The question of motive belongs not here but in heaven, and J impugn no man’s motive, 
but I contend that Mr. Fox did not make a full disclosure. 

Q. When this Committee put to him the estou “What do you know about the 
spread between the wholesale and the retail prices” and he said “T can tell you nothing 
about it” you contend that he did not say everything; but that he knew everything 
about it?—A. Or that he may have forgotten. 

Q. I would like you to tell this Committee what other question the Committee 
should have put to him that they failed to put, when he says “TI can’t tell you anything 
about it.” You contend that we did not cross-examine him on that?2—A. I think if 
you had been half as vigorous with Mr. Fox as you have been with me the public would 
have known a whole lot more about the cost of living than they do. 

Q. What other facts do you know to enlighten this Committee on what Mr. Fox 
might have disclosed to the public/—A. He might have disclosed to the Committee 
that the question of free trade or protection, which he introduced, did not affect the 
question of combines at all. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You criticised the Committee for not having found out the cost of butter?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You were not aware that the Committee had the Superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Farm, the proprietors of creameries, and other prominent farmers before it to 
testify in great detail in regard to the cost of butter ?—A. I know that I criticised your 
failure to get from Mr. Fox the information that would have enabled us to reassure the 
public. 


By Mr. Vien: ’ 


Q. When he said that he knew nothing about it you contend that we should, have 
gone farther?—A. As you have gone with me. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. It is not fair to say that we got the wholesale price at which the packers sold 
to the retailers; we also got from the retailers the price at which they sell to the public. 
A. Will you ab Mr. Nesbitt what that price is, Mr. Chairman ? 


Mr. G. F. Henperson: I am here this morning taking the place of Mr. Pringle, 
as counsel to this Committee. I have thought it proper to maintain absolute silence 
[Mr. John R. Robinson.] 
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during the cross-examinantion of this witness by the individual members of the Com- 
‘mittee, because of the fact that the issue appeared to be whether or not the individual 
members of this Committee were competent to conduct the cross-examination of the 
witnesses, like a witness of agile mind, such as I happen to know Mr. Fox to be, and 
such as I know Mr. Robinson to be. I may say, sir, I see no reason whatever to doubt 
the ability of the members of this Committee to elicit information which it is neces- 
| sary to obtain, and unless the Committee wishes me to do so I do not think any good 
purpose can be served by my continuing the process that we have been listening to for 
the past hour. I would be quite content, and would rather enjoy a play of wit with 

Mr. Robinson, although I doubt that it would serve any useful purpose. 


Mr. Hocken: That means you could not get anything out of him. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Gorpon W. Suanrz, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. What is your position with the Manitoba Cold Storage Company ?—A. Secre- 
‘tary Treasurer and Acting Manager of the Manitoba Cold Storage Company, Limited. 
Q. How long has that company been in business?—A. Approximately 15 years. 

Q. How long have you been in charge of the management ?—A. T have been three 
and a half years. 

Q. What were you before that ?—A. I was secretary to the company and accountant. 

Q. How long have you been in the employment of the company?—A. A little over 
8 years. 

Q. How many cold storage concerns are there altogether in Winnipeg?—A. Do 
you mean public cold storages ? 

Q. I mean cold storages—are you a packer’s cold storage or cold storage only ?— 
A. We are a public cold storage only, we do not buy or sell. 

Q. That is the distinction—you do not buy and sell the commodities which are 
stored in your warehouse?—A. Yes. 

Q. You operate purely and simply a storage business?—A. For the purpose of 
storing perishable goods for wholesalers and retailers. 

Q. Are there any others doing busines in Winnipeg in that way only ?—A, There 
is only one other firm that does business on exactly the same lines as we do, that is the 

_ Winnipeg?—A. There is another cold storage that takes in merchandise and stores it 
_ for the public. 

Q. And the latter also buys and sells the articles which it stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that other one a packer ?—-A. A packer, yes. 

Q. What is the capitalization or authorized capital of your company?—A. Our 
authorized capital is $300,000. 

Q. Of which how much is actually issued ?—A. $218,700. 

Q. Are you in 9 position to say whether that was issued for cash, or in discount or 
for properties ?—A. A portion ojf it was issued as discount, some years ago, because the 
company found it necessary to raise funds for an addition to our plant. 

Q. What was the discount, was it material?—A. Our shareholders took the stock 
at 75 for par value. 

Q. The par value being $100?—A. Par value being $100. 

Q. How much was issued under that arrangement?—A. I have not the exact 
figures. I have never been told. 
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Q. Of your $218,700 was it one-half, one-third or one quarter? Of course, you see — i 


I want to get at the actual cash invested in this plant?—A. You see, this took place 
about 6 years ago, and it will be pretty hard to remember that. 

Q. You would remember, would you not, if the capital outstanding then was 
$100,000, $150,000 or $200,000, and whether this was a substantial issue? The fact , 
that your present figure is $218,700 should help you.—A. Approximately our share- 
holders took advantage of approximately $60,000 worth of par value stock. 

Q. So that you were about $15,000 short there?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that this $218,700 is par value issue?—A. Par value issue. 

Q. And the actual cash would be approximately $15,000 less than that?—A. Not 
any more than that. 

Q. That is one-fourth of $60,000 it would not be more than that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is near enough. Then, what was your turnover last year?—A. It was in 


the revenue statement. 
Q. Did you bring that statement?—A. I did not, it was not mentioned in my 


notice, and I did not bring the annual report because we have filed all our annual 
statements with the Cost of Living Commissioner. 

Q. But this is not the Cost of Living Commission.—A. I have the wire you sent 
me, and it is not mentioned in that. 

Q. Can you tell me how much business you did last year?—A. Jf I spoke from 
memory and my statement did not agree with the annual report when compared with 


it it would be criticised. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. I suppose they thought you were a trading company ?—A. Yes, I thought they 
were under that impression myself. 

Q. But you are simply a cold storage ?—A. Simply cold storage. 

@. Ane you charge in what way?—A. We charge so much per article of standard 
size, if it is not standard size we charge so much per hundred pounds. 

Q We do not want to go into all the details of that, can you tell us what your 
gross income was, what is the gross amount of charges to the public last year? If you 
cannot give me the exact figures give them as nearly as you can.—A. It might be very 
wide from the mark if I depended upon memory. 

Q. Surely you must realize that we want some information. And surely you 
realize when we are dealing with the high cost of living we want to find whether or not 
your charges are reasonable and in the result, whether you are charging too much or 
too little? Let us take it another way; what dividend did you pay last year ?—A. Hight 
per cent. 

Q. And how much did you carry to reserve or some other fund?—A. About $50,000. 

Q. To what fund did you carry it?~A. To surplus profits or revenue account, we 
call it. 

Q. I do not care what you call it, a name is only a name in a case of that kind. 
You paid 8 per cent, you carried over $50,000 and did you spend, how much, during the 
year in improvements? Most of the cold storage concerns have been extended in the 
last few years?—A. The only moneys we have expended have been in actual repairs. 

Q. I am not cencerned in actual repairs—A. We expend no money in extensions. 

Q. Or in acquiring new premises ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you set aside for depreciation?—A. We set aside 5 per cent on the 
building and 10 per cent on the plant. 

Q. How did that compare with the amount you had set aside for depreciation in 
the previous years, in the ante-war period ?—A. It is more than we wrote off for a few 
years previous to the war. 
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Q. How much did you write off before the war?—A. Approximately the same. 

Q. You said five and ten just now for last year. What is the value of your build- 
ings on which you wrote off five per cent?—A,. Our depreciation amounts to about 
$25,000. 

Q. That you say was the total of both buildings and plant.—A. The total of both 
buildings and plant. 

Q. Was there any other fund, did you pay any bonuses to employees or to anybody 
last year? That was a little fashion in that line of business you know?—A. We paid 
out $800 in bonuses last year. 

Q. Only $8002—A. Only $800. 

Q. I presume that was a war fashion, you had not done that before the war?—A. 
Yes, we had done ‘that before the war. 

Q. If so, it is only fair to state it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has it been the practice in that concern?—A. My predecessor received 
a bonus. 

Q. Was it only to the management? What I want to get at is ‘this, if men are 
employed at so much per month, or per week, as the case may be, knowing that the 
company has for years back made a practice of paying a bonus that is practically a 
part of the wages. Has there been any such practice in the concern?—A. Previous to 
the declaration of war no employees but the management received a bonus, last year 
and the year previous a small bonus was paid to a few of the employees, those that we 
considered worthy of it. But last year there was $300 distributed among ‘the other 
employees. 

Q. And that is included in the total?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anything else ojf extraordinary character?’—A. There was one item; 
we have two sections to our building, one of them was a very old section, of construc- 
tion and another of insular construction. The old section is very dilapidated and 
requires rebuilding as soon as it is practicable. Last year we set aside $20,000 into a 
reserve account against the re-insulation of our old building. 

Q. How much do you say ?—A. $20,000. 

Q. For a reserve ?—A. For re-insulation. 

Q. I really asked you about that a while ago but you probably overlooked it. Is 
there anything else?—A. We set aside a certain portion against the war profits tax. 

Q. How much is that?—A. $8,000. 

Q. And has your war profits tax not yet been adjusted?—A. It is in, we have sent 
in our statement, but have heard nothing from the department requesting payment. 
There is also $3,000 last year. That account is $11,000 at the present time. 

Q. Why do you keep $8,000 as against last year?—A. That is approximately the 
amount. We had no way of telling what the exact amount would be, because I believe 
an adjustment was made in the taxation laws this year. That is merely an approxi- 
mate amount. 

Mr. Henperson: We have a dividend of $17,496, we will call it $18,000. Then we 
have the $50,000, the $25,000, the $800 and the $20,000 in building reserve. That gives 


__us $95,800 in addition to the $18,000. 


Mr. Eurer: Are you including the 8 per cent dividend? 

Mr. Henperson: I am including the 8 per cent. It comes to slightly under $18,000, 
Then there was the $50,000 surplus, $25,000 depreciation, $800 bonus, and $20,000 
building reserve. I.am not including the war tax. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Is that all in the same year?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson: So that after making provision for the war tax, your net profits 
for the year would be $113,800 on an actual capital, cash invested, of-a little over 
$200,000 2 
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Mr. Nessitt: That takes in depreciation ? 

Mr. Henperson: That includes depreciation. 

Mr. Vien: It has been met out of the profits of the company during the year. 
Mr. Henperson: There was written off 5 per cent and 10 per cent. 

Witness: Five per cent on the buildings and ten per cent on the plant. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What do you call the plant?—A. The machinery. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. It is only fair to say this; I am speaking from experience in a case recently. 
You have a very great deal of moisture around your building?—A. There naturally 
1S. 

Q. The character of the plant is such that you have to allow ample depreciation? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What is it, an ammonia plant?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson: So I do not think the Committee wili quarrel with five per cent 
and ten per cent for depreciation. Perhaps J could take that off. That leaves us 
$88,800. That would be your annual net profit apparently on your investment of 
nominally $218,700 and actually and latterly $200,000. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. What is the practice of your competitors as to charges? I suppose you know 
what their charges are?—A. We know fairly well what our competitors charge, not 
exactly. They tell us what they charge, but they do not always adhere to it. 

Q. How ao their charges compare with yours, so far as your knowledge carries 
you’—A. I understand they are practically the same. 

Q. How is your business; is your capacity pretty fully taken care of?—A. If 
has been only during the last few years because of abnormal conditions, but owing 
to our situation, there are seasons, very long seasons-of the year, when we do very 
little business at all. Comparatively large numbers of our staff remain idle. 

Q. With whom do you deal; who are your customers?—A. The producer and the 
retailer. 

Q. When you say producer, whom do you mean?—A. The farmer, the creamery 
man and the abattoir; yes, he 1s a producer, not exactly. 

Q. Do you find that the local butcher takes advantage of your facilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. To any great extent?—A. Not to the extent he should. 

Q. Do you find that the householder buys in quantities when the market is lower 
and stores with you?—A. Yes, quite a number of them. 

Q. I think that would be of special interest to this Committee. Tell us what your, 
experiences are as to that. 

Q. Tell me what your experience is?—A. Last year I think I might say, without 
fear of contradiction, that fully a third of our customers were individual householders. 

Q. Would that represent a third in actual number?—A. A third in actual num- 
ber of our customers. 

Q. How would that compare in dane Pk It would not compare whatever, 
because a case of eggs will not compare with a carload. 

Mr. Davis: This company may have had a surplus which they were using as capital. 


Mr. Henperson: I have overlooked that. 
[Mr. Gordon W. Shantz.] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


: Q. Since you set aside a surplus this year, had you any surplus invested in your 
-_ business?—A. Yes, for four long years we did not declare any dividends whatever. 
i Q. What years?—A. Some years we did not make much money. 

i Q. Those were the lean years?—A. Very lean years. 

Q. Since you have not your statement here, what is the amount of your surplus 
account whatever you call it?—A. Ido not remember. I have been mentioning 
approximate amounts. Do you not think it would be fairer 
4 Q. I think it would be well if you would send these things to us’—A. When you 
-_ eopmpare my approximate figures with the actual statement, there might be a difference. 
. Q. You are giving your evidence fairly and you are not likely to be criticised? 


F 

., By Mr. Devlin: 
; d 

: 


Q. How many telegrams did you receive/—A. I received three. 

; Q. Did each one of these telegrams state what you were to produce before the 
: Committee?—A. No, sir. Here is the first one that I received, “ What day in the 
immediate future could you appear at Ottawa and give evidence before the Cost of 
Living Committee.. Wire answer.” It did not state the nature of the evidence, and I 
wired answer, “ Am urgently needed here till strike settled. Would it be satisfactory 
if I wired the day after settlement of strike.’ Weare up against it. Wehad an 
explosion two months ago, lost our superintendent and his assistant, and owing to the 
strike we are very short of help and could not very well get away. I received another 
> wire from the Committee, apparently ignoring the first wire that I sent, or at least 
that made no reference to it, reiterating the first request, ‘Name day when you can 
appear before Cost of Living Committee here, bringing invoices for last year, with a 
list of shareholders and prices paid upon stock held by each shareholder.” : 

The CierK oF THE '(ComMiTTEE: The first telegram was sent by Mr. Howe and the 
second by myself. 


Witness: I was rather at a loss to know how to act. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Is there in Manitoba a subsidy to cold storage stores, either provincial or 
Dominion ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you receive anything ?—A. Nothing whatever. 
Q. So that no portion of this income of your company is cubsidy?—A. No, sir. 


_ By Mr. Davis: - 
Q. Did you receive any subsidy when establishing your company?—A. No. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You did not take advantage of the subsidy paid by the Federal Government? 
—A. No, sir. I am not positive of this, but I believe the Act was not in force when 
we were incorporated, and I do not believe we could have applied for it under the 
circumstances. 

‘Q. When were you incorporated?—A. 1902 or 1903. It would be about 15 years 
ago. 


: By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Were there any other cold storages in Winnipeg when you started?—A. Not 


cold storages. There were refrigerators in Winnipeg but no cold storages. 
- .. Q. No public warehouse for cold storage?—A. No. 


By Mr, Stevens: 


Q. Do you doa trading business?—A. We never have at any time. 
(Mr. Gordon W. Shantz.] 
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Q. None at all?—A. No. 


Q. How about quantities of stuff you have in storage? Do you carry large stocks i 


for individual firms?—A. We send in reports every month to the Oost of Living 
Commission of the different quantities of products we have in storage each month. 

Q. You have these reports?—A. Yes, that does not mention the individual firms; 
that mentions the total quantities. 

Q. That may be misleading, because I notice you say a great many firms store 
stuff for their own use?—A. Although there are a number of individuals who store, 
the aggregate amount of the product they store is very small compared to the others. 

Q. Can you tell us what the big dealers store with you and what quantity they 
earry elsewhere?—A. The big dealers naturally give us more business than the smaller 
dealers. I cannot state the quantities of products they stored with us last year, because 
we have never kept statistics on that. 

Q. You keep a record of it?—A. We keep a record of the total quantities. 

Q. Take for instance butter, who is your biggest storer of butter?—A. Well, 
there is not any firm that can be called the biggest storer, there are really about 5 or 6 
that store quantities of butter with us. 

Q. Name one of your many large storers?—A. The Crescent Creamery Company. 

Q. When do they put in their butter in large quantities?—A. The butter usually 
is always stored in the months of June and July. 

Q. Last year did the Crescent Creamery store with you any large quantity?—A. A 
fairly large quantity. 

Q. How long did they carry the bulk of that?—A. They carried the bulk of it till 
about September. 

Q. Till September only ?—A. September or October. 

Q. And how long from September on did it take to release all of it?—A. Of 
course that company is situated a little differently from some other concerns; they do 
not remove the butter just as it required for their trade because they have their own 
facilities, and just at that time of the year their own refrigeration facilities are free 
to take the butter from ours, and they put it into their own storage. 

Q. Will you give me another typical customer?—A. The T. Eaton Company. 

Q. Do they store in June and July?—A. In June and July. 

Q. Did they store last year a large quantity?—A. Fairly large quantity. 

Q. When did they release that ?—A. Very little of it was left in by Christmas. 

Q. It was practically all out by Christmas then?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did they draw it out?—A. In whatever quantities they require. 

Q. Daily or weekly?—A. Almost daily. In small quantities, truck loads perhaps. 

Q. Do they seem to rush it out?—A. They take it out as they require it, it is 
regulated by the demand for it. 

Q. You have no idea of the prices when it came in and when it was taken out? 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you know any substantial customer that put it in in June and July and 
left it over till the following winter?—A. We have more or less quantities of butter in 
storage after Christmas, but the quantity compared with the stock held during June 
and July is fairly small, but the new make of butter does not come in earlier. 

The CHaiRMAN: Before the adjournment of the committee I would like to make a 
statement supplementing something I said yesterday with regard to the rather sensa- 
tional part of the evidence given here by Mr. Paton. When I made that statement I 
had no intention whatever of casting any reflexion upon the reports of the evidence in 
the press. The statement I made was with regard to the headings. I have read the full 
report of the evidence given by Mr. Paton and I have read the report of that evidence 
as given in the papers. As far as the bedy of the report of the evidence in the news- 
papers is concerned I feel it has been reported with all reasonable accuracy. What I 
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had reference to was the headlines. Apparently there was a desire to feature the 
‘sensational, and to over emphasize certain statements. I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that my remarks applied to the elaborate headings, and that the body of the news 
reports are perfectly legitimate. 


Committee adjourned. 


/ The Committee resumed at Three p.m., Mr. Nicholson, Chairman, presiding. 


Gorpon W. SHANTZ, re-called. 


Mr. Henperson, IX.C.: - 


Mr. Shantz, I am going to ask you to send to the ‘Committee as soon as you get 
home (and please take a note of it) copies of your annual statements including the 
year of the formation of the company—I mean the issue of new stock—including the 
year of the issue of new stock, and from that on down. I think that will cover your 
- ground—A. We will have to send you copies. We have already sent the statements. 
Q. Please bear in mind that this Committee is entirely separate from any other 
Government body. Send copies of the annual statements to the Secretary of the High 
Cost of Living Committee, Mr. V. Cloutier—A. .All right. 
Q. Will you tell me the names of the President and Directors of your Company ? 
—A. Yes, I have a list of the shareholders. 
Q. If you have a list simply put it in—A. Yes, and the stock held by each. 
Q. You are handing me a list of the shareholders of the company with the amount 
of stock at par value, held by each?—A. Yes. 
Q. There are some very good names on this list. Who is the President of your 
company ?—A. Mr. W. A. Black. 
Q. Who are the directors of the company ?—A. A. R. Dobel is our Vice-President. 
R. J. Mackenzie, Joseph Taylor, R. J. Andrews. Those are the five directors includ- 
ing the President and the Vice-President. 
Q. I see the Murray Estate of Edinburgh is the largest stockholder?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that a mere investment?—A. Yes, that is an investment. It also holds a 
mortgage on our company. 
Q. The Murray Estate has five hundred and fifty shares?—A. Yes. 
Q. Mr. Black comes next? You say the Murray Estate holds a mortgage on your 
property ?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are not in the way of cold storage business in the Old Country ?—A. No. 
Q. They are not cold storage people?—A. No, sir. 
Q. It is a pure investment?—A. Yes, The Sir John Murray Estate. Perhaps you 
have heard of him. 
Q. It does sound familiar ?—A. Yes, he died about three years ago. 
Q. What business was he in?—A. He was an explorer of some kind. 
Q. Mr. Black is from Montreal?—A. Yes, from the Ogilvy Flour Mills. 
Q. He holds four hundred and five shares?—A. Yes. 
Q. R. J. Mackenzie is another of your Directors and a large shareholder ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What Mackenzie is that?—A. Rod. Mackenzie, of Mackenzie and Mann. Son 
of Sir William Mackenzie. He is not an active director. I have been with the firm 
over eight years and I have never seen the man. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Where is he employed?—A. His occupation is varied. He was with Mackenzie 
and Mann for a time, and he has other interests out West. 
Q. He is a financier?—A. More or less. 


[Mr. Gordon W. Shantz.] 
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Q. The Murrays: Who are they? The Murray Estate?—A. Sir John Murray of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Q. And the Blacks; are they the Blacks of the Ogilvy Flour Mills?—A. Mr. W. A. 
Black transferred some of his stock, some to his wijfe, and some to his family—his 
immediate family. 

Q. Have they all an interest in the Ogilvy Flour Mills?—A. I do not know what 
interest they have. 

Q. Who is that man Andrews?—A. P. C. Andrews? 

Q. Yes.—A. He is the manager of a coal Mine at Bruell Lake, Alberta. He has 
no connection with Mackenzie and Mann. 

Q. He has no connection with them?—A. No. 

Q. Is he related to them?—A. Not as far as I know. 

Q. 'The Right Honourable Sir Robert Borden?—A. Yes, that is the Premier. 

Q. He has nine thousand five hundred shares?—A. Yes. 


Coa 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Nine thousand five hundred dollars ?—A. Yes, it is merely an investment on his 
part. J have never seen Sir Robert personally in all the time I have been with the 
Company. He does not take an active interest in it. 


Q. What amount did you say was paid upon ‘these shares by the shareholders, in © 


actual cash—A. I mentioned an approximate amount of ten or fifteen thousand dollars 


which would represent the discount that is given to the shareholders who accepted the’ 


offer which was made to ‘them. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You mean you offered a discount if they paid up the unpaid balance of the 
stock 4 


Mr. Henperson: No. What he said was that they offered a certain block of 
stock to the then existing shareholders at seventy-five cents or a dollar. He said ‘that 
approximately sixty thousand dollars par value of that stock was taken up by the share- 
holders. That would represent approximately fifteen thousand dollars less than the 
face value off the stock. I took that fifteen thousand, you remember, from the two 
hundred and eighteen thousand seven hundred net estimate, but I asked the witness 
just now-to send to the committee copies of the annual statement including the year in 
which that transaction took place, and from then on, so that it could be dissected. 


Mr. Stevens: J think in examining witness in regard to the cold storages, the 
point that really interests this Committee and which ought to be brought out very 
clearly, is whether the cold storages in question are being used for the purpose of 
hoarding the food, or not. 


Mr. Henperson: We went into that before luncheon. 


Mr. Stevens: JI asked one or two question before lunch, but. I think that is the 
main thing, in my mind. 


Mr. Henpverson: I asked two things, whether it was being carried on fairly, 
and the other. Those were two outstanding features. 


Mr. Stevens: JI had not the privilege of hearing all of the witness’ evidence this 
morning, but as far as I have seen, this business is run on a sound business basis, and 
if that is the case, I think it ought to be abundantly clear, but iif they are using the 
cold storage for the purpose of hoarding food, we ought to know it, and we want to 
know it, and if not, we want that to be impressed upon the public very clearly, and be 
we do that, the better for all concerned. : 


[Mr. Gordon W. Shantz.] 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


 Q. Let us first clean up the question of cost to the public for using your facilities. 
Have you a copy of your tariff with you?—A. Yes. J have a copy of our general tariff, 
which I personally divert from, and make special concessions, depending on the amount 
of business given us by the customer. 

Q. How long has this tariff been in operation ?—A. This tariff has been in opera- 
tion only a matter off some six months. A portion of the tariff has only been in opera- 
tion a few months. 

Q. I believe you have raised your rates a bit in this new tariff?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You have not cut down the rates?—A. Ne. 

Q. What would be the general raise throughout ?—A. What is the general raise? 

Q. Yes?—A. The average increase would be approximately twenty per cent. 

Q. Approximately twenty per cent?—A. Yes. The tariff was increased six months 
ago. 

Q. That is the average?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long had that tariff been in existence?—A. It was increased several times 
during the period of the war. 

Q. Then what relation does your present tariff have, say, to your nineteen hundred 
and thirteen tariff ?—A. I was referring to the difference between our nineteen hundred 
and sixteen tariff, and our present tariff, when I mentioned the average increase of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

Q. During the duration of the war you increased your charges by twenty or 
twenty-five per cent?—A. Yes. Our expenses have increased a great deal more. Our 
labour charges alone have increased one hundred per cent. The costs of living, as 
constituted, have gone up about eighty-five per cent, and has come down only ten per 
cent since last February. 

Q. Are you able to give us some figures as to what your cost for operating your 
business ?—A. 'That varies very much. 

Q. Will your annual statement show that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. From year to year ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Dealing with ‘the other matter, that Mr. Stevens mentioned a moment ago, and 
to which you made some reference this morning. Is it true that it is a common prac- 
tice for people to (to use a common expression) hoard goods in cold storage?—A. Our 
position is this. We receive the goods from the producer, or the wholesaler or the 
retailer, and take them in, and hand them to them when they want them. We can be 
made the cause of hoarding goods. 

Q. I am not suggesting that you are hoarding goods, and I can readily under 
stand that you don’t want to give your customers away unless you absolutely have to, 
but this is a case of “have to,” if the practice exists, so that nobody can blame you?— 
A. That is why I made that remark, Mr. Henderson, that we may be the cause of hoard- 
ing goods. 

Q. Is there a practice of hoarding goods in Winnipeg? We have heard it said that 
there was such a practice existing in Winnipeg ?—A. There has been no hoarding that 
I know anything about. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Let me ask you a direct question. Did you handle the ten thousand pounds of 
chickens that Sir Joseph Flavelle’s Company destroyed some time ago?—A. No, sir, 
that happened in the William Davies’ own company in Winnipeg. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the amount of provisions of bad stuff in any 
quantity, being taken from your cold storage plant, condemned and incinerated ?—A. 
There was a quantity removed on account of the explosion we had a few months ago. 

Q. That is excusable or explanable? But taking out the goods kept: too long in 
Storage?—A. No, not in our place.” 
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Q. You don’t know of any goods?—A. No. 

Q.-Are you quite sure of that?—A. Positive. Goods naturally may deteriorate, 
even in cold storage if kept too long but a customer will not tell us they are going to 
send their goods to the incinerators, after they take them out. 

Q. Do inspectors come around ? A. Yes, we have a civic inspector. 

Q. Do you know of any case where the inspector has condemned goods while in 
your plant?—A. There have been cases in small quantities. 

Q. Give us an example. Give us a sample quantity. It may not be exact, but give 
us the figures you are positive will cover it—A. We store vegetables which are very 
perishable. 

Do you store potatoes?—A. We do. 

. Have you ever had any knowledge of a hundred bags of potatoes?—A. No. 
You never had any knowledge of anything of that quantity 2—A.No. ~ 

. Or of onions ?—A. No. 


QLDO 


By Mr. Sutherland; 
Q. Eggs?—A. No. No eggs at all. ; 
Q. Meats?—A. No, meats if properly kept will keep for a few years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Poultry ?—A. No, there is no poultry there. There is only an occasional lot of 
vegetables which are imported from California and British Columbia. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. That is ordinary wastage?—A. Ordinary’ wastage. It may be due to careless 
packing. 

Q. We are trying to get at the quantity that is reported to have been taken from 
cold storage plants. Have you any knowledge or can you state definitely—it is accurate 
information that we want?—A. I can state positively that goods can spoil in cold 
storage. Carelessness on ‘the part of an engineer may spoil a hundred thousand dollars 


worth of eggs over night, but we have been fortunate enough not to have suffered a loss 
of that kind. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. I would like to ask you one question. It was rumored, (and I am not placing 
any credence in rumours) that at the beginning of the strike in Winnipeg your cold 
storage contained two million and one half pounds of produce. I would like to know if 
that is true?—A. By produce do you include meats, beef and pork? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, there was. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is that abnormal?—A. It was at that time of the year, because as a matter of 
fact the greater part of that was for export. The greatest part of that was beef. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Tt was not for consumption in the,West?/—A. No. 


Q. It was to be exported to England and’ other countries?—A. Yes. Shipments 


were held up owing to conditions which existed since the signing of the armistice. The 
Government merely cancelled their contract and we did not get any shipping order for 
a matter of four or five months. 

Q. What has become of that?—A. We have orders for that. ‘They are putting it 
out now. Asa matter of fact if the strike had not come on when it did, it would be all 
right to-day. They were working on it when I left. 

Q. Is there some of it there yet?—A. There was, when I left. 
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Q. Was there an apparent shortage among the retail men or others/—A. There was 
a -ashortage but there is not as great a demand for the frozen beef on the local market as 
: there is for fresh beef. People always prefer the fresh beef to the frozen beef; so since 
the strike came on there has been a shortage, but there never was any shortage in 
frozen beef. 

~Q. Could you get a higher price by exporting it?—A. I cannot tell you anything 
about the prices, because the beef belongs to the abattoirs. 
Mr. Henperson: He is neither a buyer nor seller . 


By Mr, Stevens: 


Q. To whom does this meat belong?’—A. To various companies, The Swift 
Canadian Company; Gordon, Jronsides and Fair, and various companies. 

Q. Have Swifts no cold storage plant? A. No, it would not pay them to have 
one. I have already told you that we might be made the means of hoarding. 

Q. Has that contract order been exported ?—A. It was held up awaiting the arrival 
of ships. 

Q. It is in the way of expert now ? 
that meat at the present time for export. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. A great portion of it was still there when you left?—A. Yes. 


. By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Let us return to this question of hoarding. There is a general impression 
amongst the public (and this Committee would like to either prove it or disabuse the 
publie’s mind) that dealers did hoard their foodstuff, and give as their reason, that the 
dealers are getting their goods at the cheap season and holding them in cold storage for 
the dear season?—A. That is the meaning of “ hoarding” as I understand it. 

Q. I did not say “winter season,” because that is the ultimate function of a cold 
storage plant, to properly distribute goods, but are goods held for a rising market rather 
than properly distributed throughout the country 2—A. Goods have got to be—there is 
a certain amount of speculation attached to it, but placing a quantity of goods in cold 
storage removes the speculation, because they can deliver the goods six months in ad- 


vance. 
ee 


A. I was told that it was. They are preparing 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think the committee will recognize that the ultimate business of the cold 

. storage warehouse is to take produce in, butter for example, in June and July, for 

distribution the next year. From your own knowledge of the operation of your own 

cold storage plant, was there any evidence during last December, January and Feb- 

ruary, at the time when the produce put in there in June and July should be distri- 

__  buted—that it was not being distributed, but was being hoarded and not being put onto 

the market as it should have been?—A. No, I don’t know of any. Comparing it by 

_ years, at that time of the year as compar ed with the previous year, there was no butter 
hoarded. 

Q. Come down to butter then. Was there any butter held over—butter or other 
dairy products—or any kind of over-lapping of supplies coming in this year?—A. Not 
in any great quantity. ‘There is always some that i is held over by certain customers, like 
hotels and cafes, but not by dealers, 


By Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. You are sure of that?—A. Butter always goes out before the new butter comes 
in. . 


Q. Was it cleaned out this spring?—A. Yes. 


‘ [Mr. Gordon W.. Shantz.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Eggs?—A. Eggs the same way. If a customer forgets and allows eggs to stayin ~ 
the warehouse, we immediately write him a letter and tell him to come and take them - 


out. There is no such thing with eggs. With butter you can do it, but it has never been 
done with eggs. They will not keep from one year to another, and remain saleable, 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. How long will butter keep?—A. Two years, and still be good butter. 

Q. How long can you keep eggs?—A. I would not keep them longer than nine or 
ten months, depending on the season in which they were produced. Hot weather eggs 
will not keep as well as eggs produced in the cold weather. 

Q. Do they ever freeze?—A. Eggs have been frozen due to carelessness. 


By Mr. Huler: 
Q. It does not spoil them?—A. No, I don’t think go. 


By Mr. Stevens: 7 

Q. Did you ever have knowledge of an instance where produce was withheld from 
the market—the customers refused to put them on the market—and was advised by your 
company to come and get them, and they would take them out and then re-store them 
in your warehouse under another dealer’s name? Is that a practice?—A. What would 
be the good in doing that? Don’t think I am trying to side-step your question, but I 
would like a little more information on ‘that. 

Q. I may not be as familiar with the practices as you are, but I understand that 
dealers have to report to the Food Controller—A. No, I have never heard of anything 
like that. : 

Q. You would not know?—A. If they take it out of our place and put it back 
again ? 

Q. How would you know it?—-A. Because we have marks on our goods, and unless 
they remove these marks, or put the goods in a new package, we would always know it. 

Q. You have marks on the packages?—A. Yes, 

Q. And so would have a reasonable chance of knowing?—A. We would certainly 
have a reasonable chance of knowing it, if they did that. 

Q. But you will state that you know of no cases where that was done by ‘the 
dealers?—-A. None whatever. There would be no advantage on the part of any of our 
customers in doing that, because when we report the holdings of the goods every month, 
the holdings are given in a sum-total, but they, as individuals, have their own reports 
to make; they have to report also every month and it would not do a customer of ours 
any good to follow a practice of that kind. 

Q. As far as you know, it is not done?—A. As far as I know it is not done. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is butter ever handled, compounded or mixed (use whatever expression you 


like) in your establishment ?—A. Not in our place. 

Q. It goes out exactly as it comes in?—A. It goes out exactly as it comes in. I 
listened with some interest to Mr. Robinson’s remarks about butter. 

Q. Do you understand about the question of moisture in butter?—A. I have a {fair 
knowledge of the fact that the Federal Government allows a certain amount of mois- 
ture in butter, but they provide a penalty if there is more moisture than allowable 
found in butter. As a matter of fact, for your information, two lots of butter were 
seized by the Dominion Government inspectors a few days before I left, so that shows 
that they are very much on the job. 

Q. This butter which was seized contained excessive moisture ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Are you fully familiar with the butter trade—sufficiently so to be able to say 
whether it would pay a producer to put excess moisture into butter by some mechanical 


processes?—A. Hardly. _ 
~ Q. Would the expense of handling be worth while?—A. It would, positively. 
Q. Was there, before this law was enforced, a practice of that kind?—A. Yes, un- 
doubtedly. There was a practice of that kind; that is why the law was put into force. 
Q. Your experience is that that law is enforced?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say there were two parcels seized for excess of moisture?—A, Yes. 
Q. That was put in by the makers of the butter ?—A. I don’t know how it was put 


in, or whom it was put in by. It was put in before it reached our place. 


; 
. 
: 
: 


Q. It comes direct to you from the creamery ?—A. No. Not from the creamery. It 
comes from the wholesaler or the commission man. I think in one instance of these 
two I spoke of, that it came from the wholesaler, and in the other instance it came 
from the commission man. ; 

Q. Was it shipped by freight or how?—A. It was delivered in carloads and 
delivered to us by trucks. That is all we know about it, unless it comes in by local 
freight, when we receive an expense bill. 

Q. You know that excess moisture cannot be put in the butter without re-working 
it?—A. It is impossible to do it without re-working. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you know if there is such a thing as a mechanical machine by which this 
butter can have excess moisture injected into it?—A. I don’t know of any. The idea 
sounds ridiculous to me. 

Q. It does 'to me too.—A. Butter put into our place is held in a temperature of 

zero, and is as hard as a rock. 
__ Q. Supposing a certain concern found that their butter was lacking in moisture 
and wanted to put some more moisture into it, what would it cost to re-churn that 
butter to add the moisture?—A. I cannot tell you what it would cost. You can get that 
cost from one of the creameries. 

Mr. Nessitt: Mr. Shantz says that he knows of no method of adding moisture, 
without re-working it. 


Mr. Stevens: It is done, but we have a very strict inspection system which makes 
it a very unprofitable proposition. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Have you any knowledge, Mr. Shantz, of any butter ever stored in your cold 
storage plant being taken out and re-worked, or being put through a process to put 
more moisture into it, to freshen it?—A. I have no actual personal knowledge of that, 
but I suppose it has been done. 

Mr. Prixcte: May I ask the witness a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman: Certainly, Mr. Pringle. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Have you had any experience of a combination of oleomargarine and butter 
being sold as creamery butter?—A. A combination of oleomargarine and butter? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir; I have never heard of it. 

Q. There was a case a short time ago in Montreal, where it was done, and it was 
confiscated and the man was punished. I was wondering if anything of that sort was 
occurring in the West. The wrong in Montreal was in making it and selling it as 
creamery butter?—A. They have very stringent rules and laws in our place. Butter 
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inspectors make an inspection of all the butter that comes into our place. Creamery 
butter was, up to a while ago, the only butter which was stored in boxes; dairy butter 
was stored in tubs, but lately some of the men have forgotten to mark their butter 
boxes “ Dairy” or ‘“ Creamery,” and they were fined for even doing that—or rather 
for forgetting to do that. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. The only reason for holding that butter—is it because there is a scarcity 
of that commodity at the present time?—A. At the present time? = 
Q. Yes?—A. I cannot but only speak of the holdings in our own place. There is 
a shortage of eggs, partly due to the strike. I believe you will see high prices for 

eggs next fall, if our holdings are any indication of it. 
Q. That is the only commodity ’—A. We are still liable to get all the butter 
Wwe can use. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Did the strike in Winnipeg prevent the handling of butter ?—A. It will affect 
the production. The transportation of milk, which is required for the manufacture 
of butter, is very seriously affected. I read statistics in the Winnipeg paper, made up 
by the Dairy Commissioner, showing that there was a very small percentage of | 
butter being manufactured. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Did the hens go on strike too, in Winnipeg?—A. No. The eggs just went 
rotten. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. That is just a local condition, but taking it for last year, was there any scarcity 
or any diminution in the supply A. There was a scarcity of butter. 

Q. To what do you attribute that?—A. The old, old story of “Suppiy and Demand.” 
The heavy export demand and the production not being sufficient to meet all the 
demands, owing to the fact that the Government commandeered, I believe it was, five 
million pounds. That had some effect on the supply of butter. 


The Cuairman: I think Mr. Shantz has given us all the information that we need 
to get the benefit of it. 


ete i 


My. Henperson: I think so, Mr. Chairman. - 


Mr. CuHaries Birkett called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are connected with the Fort William Grain Exchange’?—A. ae sir. 

Q. In what capacity +—A. Secretary. 

Q. Is that an incorporated body ?—A. No, sir. Jt is a voluntary permet isi 

Q. Now, what is your general business?~A. The Grain Exchanges of Canada are 
very similar, Winnipeg, Fort William, Calgary, Toronto and Montreal. They are 
meeting places for buyers and sellers to get together to deal in grain. I think that is 
about as good an explanation of the functions of a Grain Exchange as I can give you. 

Q. The buyer and seller fix the prices—in an untrammelled market?—A. Yes, in 
a competitive market. 

Q. In a competitive market the price is fixed in that way ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q: Supposing there was a fixed price for grain, what effect do you think hae £4 
would have in the cost of living?—A. We have had a fixed price of wheat for two years 
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‘and two months. In the summer of nineteen hundred and seventeen, a Board of 
Grain Supervisors was formed by the Government and they fixed the price for the last 
- two months of the crop year at two dollars and forty cents, and on the first of Sep- 
tember, for the crop year up to the end of August, nineteen hundred and eighteen, they 
fixed a price of two dollars and twenty-one cents. The following year they fixed the 
price at two dollars and twenty-four and a half cents, which was three and a half 
cents higher than for the previous year, which just took care of the increase in the 
freight rates, over the previous year. 

The fixed price, to my mind, has a great deal to do with the cost of living. As 
you know, in the United States, steel is a good business barometer. In Canada we 
consider wheat as our business barometer. If that is fixed it shows its reflection on a 
good many things. 

The average person to-day consumes about a barrel of flour per annum at eleven 
dollars and fifty cents; roll that down to a per-diem basis, and it makes about forty-five 
cents per day for each person. Then there are the brans and shorts which shows its 
effect upon the price; feed for cattle and hens and chickens, and the price of wheat is 
reflected on the price of oats and barley. Then you have the other commodities, eggs, 
butter and milk, all affected by the price of wheat; whether it is a fictitious price or 
not I don’t know, but it has its effect, and I believe with an open market, it would, of 
course, be better. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Supposing it would be higher?—A. At the present time? 
‘ Q. Supposing it would be higher?—A. Do you mean at the present time? 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. In normal times. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


(. Supposing the prices would be higher, would not all these things be higher, 
according to your argument’—A. It naturally follows that they would. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. You think we cannot expect any reduction in the prices of living until the 
price of wheat comes down?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Prinete: I don’t know whether the Committee desires Mr. Birkett’s opinion 
as to the desirability of price fixing on wheat during peace—during normal times. I 
don’t know whether you desire that or not. 

Mr. Sutuertanp: I think that would be very useful. 


Mr. Nespirt: What he has given us is all right, but that is a matter for the 
Government. 

Mr. Prinete: It is a matter of policy entirely, excepting, that he, being in 
the business, can probably give us some information as to whether he thinks it 
advisable and desirable in the public’s interest, that these prices should be fixed during 
the normal, peace times. Of course, we are in so near the United States—they have 


fixed the price for the balance of this year?—A. Until June, nineteen hundred and 
twenty. 


. By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Tn normal times what fixes the price of wheat?—A. The ordinary times the 
law of supply. and demand has a great deal to do with it. 
; Q. What market ?—A. Well, ,it is followed out in this way. About the middle 
_ of June the exchange opens what they call their October options for the new crop, 
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and it all depends on the exporters who are dealing with foreign countries as to the 
level at which wheat is opened. We export 75 per cent of the wheat we grow, and 
upon the price in certain competitive markets in Liverpool and London depends the 
price in Canada. : 

Q. So the Liverpool market fixes the price of wheat in Canada?—A. In nou 
times. 


By Mr. Pringle. 


Q. And the Exchange?—A. No; the Exchange does not fix ‘the price. : 

Q. Are there not times when the market can be advanced or depressed by the 
speculators in grain?—A. No. Oh, by the speculators in grain? Certainly. By the 
speculators in the Grain Exchange, certainly; but not by the Exchange as an 
Exchange, 

Q. Not by the Exchange as an Exchange?—A. No. 

Q. By individuals?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those operating in the Exchange, if they are big enough they can either 
create higher prices or they can put the grain down to a low price?—A. Yes. That 
has been illustrated by the “corners” in past years. 3 


Mr. Rem: I would not call that “fixing” the price; I would call that. “ fluctu- 
ating ” the price. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. In your judgment, did the fixing of the price have the effect of raising or 
lowering the market?—A. In nineteen hundred and fifteen, there was practically 
a “corner” in May wheat by the Wheat Exporting Company for the Imperial 
Government, which put the price up to three dollars and seventy cents at one time. 
That was the time the Grain Exchange fixed * so it could not go any higher, and the 
Government then stepped in by appointing the Board of Grain Supervisors. If that 
had not been done, owing to the necessity for wheat in Europe, the price would 
probably have gone up to four or five dollars a bushel. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What did the Grain Exchange do?—A. 'They put a “stop-loss” on. 

Q. How did the Grain Exchange put that stop-loss on?—A. They withdrew the 
options and men had to cover up their options by the actual delivery of the grain. 
There was no further trading in it. It practically closed the Trading Floor. 

Q. Did it stop the speculation?—A. Undoubtedly, because they could not exercise 
further options without the actual delivery of the wheat. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I was going to ask you a question. Was the Government action a fixed price? 
It could not go higher nor lower?—A. It was a set price. 

Q. Was the American price a minimum price?—A. Yes. 

Q. You could go higher in the United States?—A. Yes. Albout five weeks ago 
they were paying fifty or seventy-five cents a bushel over the set price. 

Q. You, in Fort William, are in close touch with the world’s markets, will you 
give your opinion to this committee as to the possible effect upon the market this 
fall of the removal of this fixed price, or the failure to renew the fixed price?—A. I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, that at the request of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
we have been here since Wednesday morning, the representatives of all the exchanges 
and millers and some representatives from the farmers in the House, 
Mr. Argue, Mr. Henders and Mr. McCready, and some of ie representatives 
from the transportation companies, and after listening Mr. McLean 
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- for a time, he sent us out to see about coming to some agreement as to the best 
method of handling this year’s wheat. We cannot come to an agreement. We got 
into two camps. The Grain Exchanges at Winnipeg, Fort William and Toronto are 
yery anxious for an open market. We want the law of supply and demand to regulate 
the price, but the millers and farmers as represented by Mr. Argue, and Mr. Henders 
and Mr. McCready, want a fixed price. 
- We laid both proposals before the Minister last night with our different argu- 
ments that even if the price of wheat is not fixed this year, but an open price is allowed, 
the price of wheat will drop to its normal level. We believe that two dollars and 
twenty-six and one-half cents, basis Chicago, is fictitious for wheat, and we believe 
(and it is the concensus of opinion of the grain men) that the price of wheat will drop 
to one dollar and thirty cents a bushel for good winter wheat. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


ig Q. Upon what do you base your belief? How is the Argentine Republic? Is it 
not a large wheat growing country? Is there not a large amount of wheat this year 
for the market? Has not Australia an enormous amount of wheat that has not yet 
reached the market? These are matters I have seen from scanning the papers, but 
you ought to know.—A. I understand that Australia has one hundred and seventeen 
million bushels of wheat—millable bushels—for export, and that Great Britain has 
purchased a lot of that. That is being distributed to India and Egypt, and it cost 
Great Britain about one dollar and thirteen cents f.o.b. steamer, Australia. 
As far as the Argentine is concerned: They have a large quantity, but what the. 
price is, I don’t know. 
Q. As a matter of all probability Russia is not counted on this year?—A. No. In 
the Government statistics Russia has been left out—by the Government Statistician. 
Q. What this Committee want to get at is what effect it will have on the eost 
* of living to the people of the Dominion of Canada, the fixing of a definite price for 
the wheat crop for nineteen hundred and nineteen. Would there be any certainty 
that the people of this country would be better off by an open market than they would 
if the price was fixed by the Government ?—A. Well, of course, as I said before, there 
are two different opinions. We believe the open market would be better, which belief, 
I think, is shared to a large extent by some of the officers of the Trade and Labour 
Congress. On the other hand you have the producer and the miller (and I want to 
point out that the millers’ objections are well taken). They say that the ocean tonnage 
is under the control of Great Britain, and they will find it very difficult indeed to 
finance themselves unless they can get some assurance that they can sell the product. 
Of course, it is very nice for the millers to give the failure of the wheat crop to the 
Government and let the Government take the risk, but the grain dealers are willing to 
take the risk; they are willing to put their own capital into it. Of course they will 
want big help from the bankers, but that is a matter between them. 
Q. You have given as your opinion that the open market will bring the price of 
wheat down?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
~Q. What do you think of this: Instead of having a fixed price what effect would 
it have, if there was a maximum price, leaving the possibility of a lower market but 
no increase?—A. We have never given that a thought. As a Grain Exchange, we 
say “ An open market first; if not that, then a minimum price; if not even a minimum 
price; then a set price.” 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You tell us that wheat will drop in price? Can you give us your reason for 
arriving at that conclusion?—A. Yes. At the present time the United States have 
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commenced garnering their winter wheat crop, the largest in their history, and both Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Julius Barnes, the president of the Grain Corporation, say that they will _ 
have three hundred and seventy to four hundred millions bushels for export. Last year 
they exported about two hundred million bushels. It is estimated that Canada has 
sixteen million acres of wheat in; now. take sixteen bushels to the acre as a fair, con- 
servative estimate, that would be two hundred and fifty to two hundred and sixty — 
million bushels; take off eighty million bushels for our own domestic requirements, 
and that leaves one hundred and eighty million bushels, say two hundred million 
bushels. That makes six hundred million bushels of wheat for these two countries. 
Then there is Australia and the Argentine Republic raising, say, two million bushels, 
that makes eight million bushels, and various smaller countries which are not esti- 
mated. Now Mr. Hoover says that he can feed all of Europe, with the exception of 
Russia, with seven hundred and fifty million bushels. The grain men think that 
estimate is too high, but naturally he wants to keep the prices up, and so next Septem- 
ber, unless we have a calamity in this country and the United States, there will be a 
world’s surplus of wheat which will bring the price down. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. On the open market ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Wheat is practically sold in the United States at two dollars and ninety-one 
cents a bushel?—A. Yes, but it is at its level now, two dollars and twenty-six cents. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. With shipping and finances both supplied by the Government is it not fair 
that the Government should have some say in the prices?—A. Shipping and finances 
are controlled by the British Government, not by the Canadian Government. 

Q. We are told by our own Finance Minister that the Canadian Government is 
largely supplying the finances, and he said that we are carrying from one hundred 
and thirty to one hundred and seventy million dollars in Canada?—A. It is not this 
year’s crop, but we are expecting to do that with the next year’s crop. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is not Great Britain retaining seventy per cent of the shipping at the present 
time for food stuffs for Great Britain? I understood there was practically seventy 
per cent retained?—A. They have a food contract for what they call the “ nine-penny ” 
loaf, which costs the British Government about thirty million a year, and accordingly, 
they are going to withdraw it. We believe they will and that will make the grain 
merchants in England go to the competitive markets on a competitive basis. Mind 
this, gentlemen, from the beginning of the war up to the present time, while the 
British Government paid these dealers their large commissions, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were playing golf, so they are not very anxious to get back, although 
the British Government is very anxious for 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. (Interrupting): Your point is if he gets back and the nine-penny loaf is 
removed there will be a competitive market in Europe which will bring down prices? 
—A. They will buy the wheat where it can be bought the cheapest. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to have the matter brought out very clearly with regard to the 
effect of the fixing of the priée of the loaf in Great Britain, because without any doubt 
one of the things that is agitating the people of Canada is whether the consumer 
is buying cheaper bread in England than in Canada?—A. It is another form of taxa- 
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tion. The British Government was asked by the Labor Party to maintain the nine- 
penny loaf of four pounds. To do that, they bought wheat at our fixed price and sold 


2 it to the millers at the millers’ price. That would make a nine-penny loaf, and the 


- Government absorbs the deficit, which amounts to about sixty million dollars per 


annum. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
~ Q. What would a similar loaf cost here on the fixed price of wheat at two-twenty- 
four and a half?—A. I cannot say that. I can tell you what the wheat here should 
cost to make a nine-penny loaf. 

Q. What should it cost?—-A. We should be able to sell wheat at Fort William for 
one dollar or a dollar ten per bushel, and make a four pound loaf of bread either in 
Canada or Great Britain without any subsidy from the Government. We have to 
deliver that wheat in Great Britain at one dollar and eighty cents. At the present time 
it costs one cent per pound for ocean freight alone. 

Q. That makes the price of the loaf in Canada.—A. Nine-pence is eighteen cents 
in Canada. 

Q. Is the weight the same? - 

What Mr. Birkett says is this: If you want a nine-penny loaf, or an eighteen 
cent loaf, in the Dominion of Canada, a four-pound loaf, the wheat would have to be 
sold at a dollar ten a bushel. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
(J. Our loaves weight about two pounds?—A. No; from a pound to a pound and 


-anhalf. You can figure on eighty cents a bushel from Fort Wiliam to Liverpool. We 


have to deliver wheat at one dollar and eighty cents a bushel, to allow them to give a 
nine-penny loaf without any further subsidy. Great Britain takes this view, that they 
have paid our fixed price for four years. They have paid a pretty heavy tax to get 
wheat, meats and everything else. They have had their representatives over here in 
Winnipeg, and they have said that they will not buy any more wheat until they actually 
need it, and then only on a world competitive basis. 


By Mr. Stephens: 


Q. On the new crop?—A. Yes. If the Government fixes the price they are no 
better off. ‘ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. As a rule I believe in a competitive market, but I would like you to bring out 
side of the matter. The farmer says that the Grain Dealers want to open the market 
because he can compete. What is the advantage to the State at large if this scheme 
is carried out and the market is opened?—A. I will say this, that if you fix the price 
only about seventeen and a half per cent of the people will benefit by it, but if you 
have an open market, and, as the grain men believe, the price goes down, eighty two 


and a half per cent of the population will benefit by it. 


“~ 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


2. How will it affect you as a grain dealer?—A. I am not a grain dealer. It 
don’t affect us in the Grain Exchange. We are more like a club. We charge for 
membership and assessments. 

Q. How will it affect the grain dealers?—A. It will put them back on a peace 


basis. 


By Mr. Reid: 


-Q. The grain dealers have not been making any money while the price of wheat 
was fixed-—A. Oh, yes. 
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Q. But if there was an open market, the grain dealers would get back to work?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who would pay the difference which the grain dealers would want when they 
come into the market? Would the British Government lose it or would the consumer 
pay it?—A. The wheat carries its 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Is this the position we—— 4 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. (interrupting): Pardon me. Let us have an answer to this question. You 
say “The wheat carries it”, but who pays it?—A. You see the importing firms of 
Britain know how much wheat they are capable of taking at a certain price. These 
are the agents I am speaking of now. They have been out possibly trying to buy it 
at that price. If he buys it he gets his commission, but it goes eventually into the cost 
of the wheat delivered in England. The chances are that the wheat has been sold by 
the farmer six months previously. 

Q. So you say really (and I think I am right) that it is not possible to say who 
pays it? In one case it may be the consumer and in another case it may be the pro- 
ducer? One may get less, as a result of the commission than the other man?—A. As 
a broad statement I would say the producer paid it, because what he gets is reflected on 
the British market. 


By Mr. Reid: : 
Q. When the price of wheat was first fixed in Canada. was it fixed at the prevail- 
ing price then, or above it?~A. Much below. 
Q. The consumer was benefitted?—A. Yes. The farmer lost money. 


By Mr. Euler: : 

Q. I would like to ask the witness if he made the sta.ement that wheat was now 
selling for a dollar and a half, or would be so selling, if the market was opened?—A. 
No. From a dollar seventy to two dollars per bushel. 

Q. If that took place, take the pound and an _ half loaf which I think is the 
customary weight, and is now selling in a great majority of the places throughout 
Canada at ten, eleven or twelve cents a loaf—about what price do you think that would 
bring the cost of the loaf down to as you say it will with an open market. If the price 
is not fixed, that may be taken into account and would be interesting information to 
know ?—A. You will have to ask a miller that. I would say about a cent a loaf. 

(. Not more than a cent?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would it not make a difference in percentage in the same ratio that a dollar 
sixty or a dollar eighty bears to two twenty-four ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. If there were no grain dealers, I think the Grain Exchange would be out of 
-business?—A. Of course, the grain business is in so many different sections. The 
country elevators have been operating; the terminal elevators; the private elevators 
have all been operating, and a little domestic business in oats, and flax, and the one 
buyer purchases it—there is a big difference. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. There is one buyer. The Wheat Exporting Company buys wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q. But dealers in coarse grain?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. Charles Birkett.] 
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- By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. How do you expect the prices to come down to a dollar and an half, if Great 
Britain has to buy from Canada and the United States? If the price is fixed in the 
United States until nineteen hundred and twenty it should be fixed here. Would you 
expect the Government would have to lose the difference between the market price and 
the fixed price? In other words we will have approximately one hunderd and eighty 
million bushels of wheat to export, and they have a price fixed at two dollars and 
twenty-four cents and an half, and the market falls to a dollar and an half. Who 
sustains the loss?—A. The millers would like the Government to sustain the loss. 
They want the Government to take all the risks. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. That would be a species of protection?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Will the millers ask the Government to fix the price at two twenty-four ?—A. 
No. It is up to the Government to fix the price. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Who will assume this loss in the United States? According to your conten- 
tion if the market falls, the wheat goes down to a dollar and a half. There will be 
a tremendous loss in the United States?—A. To take care of that they have passed a 
Bill giving Mr. Barnes one billion dollars which he can lose without any criticism. 
He will endeavour to get out of it without losing the money. Their chief argument 
against an open market is that we will not find a buyer for our grain, but if our price 
is going down in Winnipeg—Mr. Barnes has an agent in Winnipeg, and he will very 
soon instruct his agent to maintain the price by buying wheat to save his own neck. 

‘Q. Unless the price is maintained there will be a large loss?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unless they can keep the price up?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Do you think that would operate to keep the prices up?—A. Yes. I think 
on prices, in any event, in an open market, will be kept up fairly well. 
Q. Because of that condition in the United States?2—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: — 


Q. Has there been any suggestion from any source as to what the price of wheat 
should be fixed at in Canada?—A. No. Another suggestion was made yesterday that 
we carry out the Australian pool system. That is, pay the farmer a dollar and half a 
bushel; the Government take the grain and sell it to the best advantage in the world’s 
competitive market, and if at the end of the crop year there was a surplus they would 
divide the money amongst the shippers, so the farmer might get two dollars a bushel 
and he might get only a dollar and a half. That was discussed very fully by Mr. 
Barnes and was thrown out as impracticable. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Could not the price be regularly set? I remember when Mr. Hughes did 
A. (interrupting) In the United States? 
Q. No. In Australia?—A. I cannot answer that pie 
Q. They have a tremendous amount of wheat they have not got rid of at that 
_ fixed price?—A. About one hundred and fifteen million bushels. 


Q. Fit for export, and still on their hands?—A. Yes, which means that Great 
Britain will be where she ean get it cheaper. 
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Q. They will guarantee a minimum and if our price goes below that they would 
have to take the loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: is 


Q. The Australian Legislature, in order to encourage the agriculturists of Aus- 
tralia to devote their energies to raising wheat passed legislation fixing the price, and 
under that legislation, as you say, they have now accumulated some hundred and 
fifteen million bushels of wheat?—A. Yes. 


Q. For which they will have to find a market?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Did you say the price was—A. (interrupting) Great Britain bought it at 
a dollar seventeen, f.o.b. Australian ports. 


By Mr. Reid: 
(Q. When was that?—A. Last year. 
Q. What time?—A. After the armistice. 2 
Q. Was it not prior to the signing of the armistice?7—A. It was after. 


By the Chairman: 


(. Sometime in December /—A. Somewhere around that, because they ‘withdrew 
some of their steamers from the Australian trade. 

Q. On that trade, will the Australian Government stand a loss of thirty-three ~ 
cents a bushel? —A. No. That is the scheme for Canada. . That is the Australian 
pool system. \ 

Q. What is the Australian price?—A. It varied from ninety-five cents to a dollar 
eight or a dollar and nine cents. 


By Mr. Euler: 


(. How much wheat is there in Argentine? How much could they sell it for?—A. 
That is a debatable point, but I should say eighty or seventy million bushels, but they 
will soon have another crop. It is cheaper wheat than ours. Wheat was quoted at 
Roasrio at a dollar thirty-six a bushel. 

Q. What would the transportation add to that?—A. I don’t think there would 
be added more than ten cents a bushel. 

Q. That would be a dollar and forty-six cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You mentioned a few minutes ago that your Exchange was informed that the 
British Government would simply buy on the world’s markets, and' if we fixed a price 
in Canada and that fixed price happened to be above the world’s markets, we would 
not sell our wheat. Now tell me, is this the deduction to make from that? That, in 
order to sell our wheat, the Dominion Government, having fixed the price, would 
have to pay the difference between the prevailing market price in Liverpool and the 
fixed price here?—A. Yes. We don’t think the Dominion Government should fix the 
price of wheat any more than they fix the price of pork, coal, shoes, or anything else. 

Q. Am I correct in that point?—A. Yes. We say this: There are two schemes 
to decide; the open ‘or closed market. The closed market means guaranteeing the 
price of that two hundred million bushels of wheat for export at two dollars a bushel; 
that means to market the four hundred million bushels, they might get three hundred 
million. In other words, they will subsidize a portion of our population for one 
hundred million difference. 
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By_Mr. Reid: 

Q. You are going a little too far there. The agriculturists are not asking the 
Government to fix the price to lose money, but to keep out the speculators from the 
market, and thereby, not only giving cheaper bread to the consumer, but giving more 
to the producer. You must bear this in mid, that the Government is trying to increase 
production. The western farmers have not asked for a definite price, but they ask 
that the price be fixed. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What is a “ fixed price,” if it is not a “ definite price?” 

Mr. Rem: They have not set a price for the Dominion Government to fix, but to 
- fix a price to prevent speculation. 
: Mr. Princue: Mr. Birkett tells us that the producer lost a great deal of 
E money by the fixed price of two dollars and twenty-four cents. They might have got 
four dollars a bushel. , 

Mr. Rew: That is the idea. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you know the cost of freight from Australia to England?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. These are still disturbed times. [Should the quarrel break out when the wheat 
is out of the hands of the producer and into the hands of the elevators, who will 
profit?~-A. On the fluctuation of the market? 

Q. Yes?—A. The grain dealers, heretofore, are not allowed by their banks to 
speculate. There is a difference between speculation and what we call “ hedging.” 

Q. But if the stuff is in the course of transmission across the seas, who will 
profit? Which way will the fall and rise be? Who will get it?—A. I would imagine 
it would be the man that is importing it. 


Q. I would imagine that, the man holding the wheat would get a huge rise out 
of that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. What do you say about that?—A. One elevator company in the Western 
provinces probably buys one hundred thousand bushels of wheat a day at their different 
elevators. They buy that, and immediately they get word as to the approximate 
amount, they sell a similar quantity on the option next morning, because they don’t 
know when it will be delivered at the terminal. 'Their transportation may not be as 
they would like it. As result of that the elevator company knows what profit it made, 
whether the price went up fifty cents a bushel or down. That elevator company 
knows the next morning what they have made. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Is it not true that every bushel of wheat that is actually in transit between 
the head of the lakes and Europe is really in the possession of the European buyer ?— 
A. Yes. You have but two sides to the market. You have the market, which creates 
one side, and you have a certain amount of speculation. We do not deny there is 
speculation, but it is hard to check. The Grain Exchange don’t like it, and the big 
grain firms of our country do not allow their officers to deal in grain speculatively— 


just “ hedging.” 
By Mr. Euler: 
Q. What do you mean by “ hedging?” 
Mr. SutHEeRLAND: We know what it is in the Debates but not in the grain trade. 
[Mr. ‘Charles Birkett.] 
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Mr. Stevens: It is the same thing. 

The Wirness: Take Mr. Reid here, for instance. He has a thousand bushels of 
grain. He believes the price is going up and he will sell the thousand bushels and 
buy a thousand bushels on the option 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. (Interrupting.) Then he gets into the speculative branch of the business ?— 
A. Yes. He would be in any event. 
Q. Has the result not been that firms that got in on speculation ees generally 
got the worst of it?—A. I would not say that. [Every man that loses means that 
some other man has made. The Clearing House has to balance every day. 


The CHamrMan: JI think, Mr. Pringle, that we have got everything we want from 
this witness. 

Mr. Princie: I think, broadly speaking, that Mr. Birkett’s idea of an open 
market would be to the advantage of the consumer. 

Mr. Rew: I would like to ask one question. 

Q. Did you say that your Grain Exchange at Fort William is a voluntary con- 
cern ?—A. Both the Winnipeg and Fort William 
(Interrupting) Never mind Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

The Grain Exchange at Fort William is a voluntary organization?—A. Yes. 
Have you any Provincial charter ?—A. No. 

Does the Winnipeg Grain Exchange have a Provincial charter?—A. No. 

Are you sure of that?—A. They had, but they have not now. 

They had a Provincial charter 2A. Yes, sir. 

But you say they have not got one now?—A. No. 

But the Grain Exchange at Fort William is a voluntary concern?—A. Yes, sir. 
The members of the Grain Exchange at Fort William are all grain eae 
are ey not?—A. Yes. 


LOLLOLOOO 


By Mr. Douglas: 5 
Q. Mr. Birkett, is there anything you would like to present to this Committee, in 
addition to what you have said. Is there anything further that occurs to you which 
you would like to place before us’—(No answer.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes, if there is anything further on this subject about which we have not 
questioned you, and which you would like us to know, we should be glad to hear it. 


The Witness: No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think there is anything further. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. J. Lampert Payne, called, sworn and examined. 


Mr. Princie: I do not know what statement you intend to make, Mr. Payne, and 
so we will leave it entirely to you to make your statement. 
Mr. Payne: I had just a hasty notice yesterday afternoon to come before this 


Committee, and although J have given a very great deal of consideration to the prob- 


lem of the high cost of living, this is a very short notice in which to organize and 


analyze thoughts on such a wide subject. 
I thought I might save the Committee’s time, and incidentally my own, and also 
save myself from a great deal of discursiveness, if I just read slowly and distinctly 
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as possible, a very short statement that will take me seven or eight minutes, that will 
suggest to the Committee the line of thought in my own mind, and the matter then 
will be over. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. You do not object to being interrupted?—A. On the contrary. 

In considering the problem of high prices we shall not make real progress nor get 
to the root of the matter with a reasonable prospect of a remedy, unless we clearly 
realize the basic character of food prices. 

In studying and analyzing what has happened since eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six, when the rise of prices began—one is led quite definitely to the conclusion that 
everything is dear, simply because food is dear. 

The processes by which this has been brought about is quite evident. When the 
first pinch of higher prices was felt, the immediate problem was not attacked at the 
base, but at the apex. That is to say, instead of attempting to reduce the burden 
means were taken to increase the power to bear that burden. The pay envelope was 
fattened. We have been paying for that economic blunder ever since. It was possible 
to arrest the upward movement at any of its stages, but the effort was not made. 
Higher wages was the only remedy applied. This was very much like using gasolene 
as a fire extinguisher; for by this method was set in motion that vicious process 
of reciprocal leverage and reaction by which the price of one thing raised the price 
of another. It has been going on ever since eighteen hundred and ninety-six, and 
must inevitably continue with increasing momentum until the proper steps are taken 
to arrest it. Can it be arrested? It certainly can. 

That is the primary and fundamental aspect. Food prices lie at the bottom of all 
prices. 

Let us now look for a few moments at the process by which food prices have 
advanced since eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

We shall get quickly to the kernel of the matter, by asking and answering the 
question, how are market prices made and by whom? 

There are at the foundation, or ought to be, but two parties in the transaction. 
They are the producers and the consumers. If they could meet they would inevitably 
bargain about prices. But they do not meet. They cannot very well. If I want a loaf 
of bread, I do not go to a wheat grower, buy so many pounds of wheat, grind it into 
flour and then get my bread. No. I buy a loaf of bread from the baker. This brings 
us at once quite sharply into contact with the vast system of distribution which oper- 
ates between producer and consumer. Within that system we shall surely find the 
causes for our present trouble with respect to food prices. 

If producers and consumers could get together they would undoubtedly recognize 
the mutuality of their relationship to each other, and in the recognition of that mu- 
tuality they would be disposed to treat each other fairly. It is quite inconceivable that 
there would be any other disposition. But they do not, as has been said, come together 
in any way whatever. Between them lies this great system of distribution to which I 
have alluded. Let us get this situation clearly visualized. 

Between the wheat grower in Saskatchewan and the consumer of bread in Ottawa, 
there are four agencies—the primary buyer, the railway which moves the grain, the 
miller who grinds it into flour, and the baker who turns it into bread. In our efforts 
to protect the producer and consumer, we have thought it well to put an absolutely 
effective check on only one of these agencies—the railway. The other three we per- 
mit torun wild. The railway is not allowed to charge the fraction of a cent more for 
transportation than the Railway Commission will authorize, no matter how abnormal 
the conditions may be, nor how forcibly the alleged law of supply and demand might 
be pleaded. The other three agents operating in the wide channel of distribution 
are permitted to charge all they can get. We all know what this license has meant 
since the outbreak of the war. 
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Let us first take the case of the buyers. They got possession of the nineteen hun- — 
dred and fifteen wheat crop of North America, at an average of about one dollar and 
fifty cents per bushel, and then they ran up the price to three dollars and twenty-eight 
cents. How did they do this?) By buying that selling among themselves. One cannot 
discern anything of the operations of the so-called law of supply and demand, but rather 
the power of high organization to wring totally unearned profits from unorganized and 
unresisting consumers. 

The millers were no less active. They also are organized and behind them is the 
strength and force of vast capital resources. Operating without check they were able 
during the war to make very high profits. I remember seeing the financial statement 
of one big corporation which showed a surface profit of more than seventy per cent for 
the year, but was really twice that. 

The bakers have not done badly, although they stand more or less at the retail end 
of the line, and I want to say quite frankly that in all my investigations, I have not 
found that the retailer has been a conspicuous profiteer. 

These agents in a very large degree make market prices. Our experience during 
the war have very clearly and positively demonstrated the utter fallacy of the law 
of supply and demand. There is no such law anyway, under modern conditions. 
Supply and demand are, of course, factors in the determination of market prices, but 
they are completely subordinate to the purely human factors of organization and greed. 
When the indicator shows a market price you may be sure that a group of shrewd 
men have set the mechanism in motion. Behind the elaborate stage setting which — 
stands for supply and demand, and which the professors of economics have for genera- 
tions taught it was both automatic and inexorable in its operations, is the real force 
which moves the indicator. That force, say what we may, is created by human 
beings like ourselves, banded together and backed by enormous financial power, with 
the single purpose in view of exploiting human needs to the utmost. The laws of 
nature create the demand, and it is the business of these men to get control of the 
supply. They carefully measure the available supply in order not to defeat the end in 
view, that end being profit. They do not operate for the glory of God, but wholly for 
themselves. If you cast your eyes over the world you will find that they are invariably 
very rich. Being very rich, we have fallen into the habit of pointing to them as suc- . 
cessful men. 

I repeat that there is no such thing as the law of supply and demand to-day. If 
there were such a law it would have to be universal in its application, and absolutely 
just. What we see going on about us is neither universal nor just. It applies to the 
few at the expense of the many, and is, therefore, most unjust. If it is a divinely 
ordained law, representing the foundation of commerce, why do we rob the railways, 
the telephone and telegraph corporations of the right to avail themselves of its bene- 
fits ? 

T am not here expressing a mere personal opinion. It is the logical deduction 
from indisputable facts. The so-called law of supply and demand is predicated on 
the assumption that the relationship of supply to demand automatically raises or 
lowers market prices. 

We have seen precisely the opposite unparalleled addition to supply coincident 
with an unparalleled increase in market prices. For example, in the United States 
and Canada when war broke out there were thirty-nine million two hundred and 
eighteen thousand five hundred and thirty-one beef cattle and sixty-two million, three 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and sixty-one swine. On the first 
of January last in the two countries, there were fifty million, fifty-three thousand, 
two hundred and sixty-seven beef cattle, and seventy-five million, six hundred and 
sixty-three thousand, six hundred and eighty-two swine. In the face of this extraor- 
dinary increase in supply, notwithstanding the demand from Europe, an increase of 
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more than one hundred per cent took place in market prices. If the law of supply 

and demand had been operating automatically and in accordance with the dogmas 

‘of the professors, we should have seen prices very much below what they were in 

nineteen hundred and fourteen. Precisely the same thing is true of all other food 

prices. It is strikingly true of dairy products, the supply of which must have some 
direct relationship to the number of milch cows. Prices were advanced by the force 

_. of organized efforts, and these advances took place simply because there was little or 

no resistance. 

If the present situation with respect to food prices is properly analyzed, it will be 

- found to represent, view it how you will, the triumph of organization over unorganiz- 

ation, the success of co-ordinated forces against the great body of non-resisting and 

: _ non-co-operating consumers. They could not resist, because they were unorganized and 

Y because their needs compelled them to buy. They had to buy or die. 

Tt will help us to a better understanding of our problem, and lead us quite logically 
to the suggestion of a practicable remedy, if we pause for a moment and ask why it is that 
this so-called law of supply and demand is seldom heard of except in connection with 
food. The man who stood before this-committee the other day and confessed to the 
making of exorbitant profits in his textile business, did not defend himself behind the 

plea of supply and demand. Speaking broadly, we never hear of this law apart from 
foods. The reason is that we can adjust practically all our other needs to prevailing 

-_ gonditions, but we must have food at any cost. The capitalization of that vital need 

by highly organized and utterly unscrupulous men is beyond all doubts the cause of 

our present high cost of living. 

ee Is there a remedy? There certainly is. To say otherwise, is to deny the power 

of a sane and resourceful people to co-operate for the common good. 

‘ It seems to me hideously wrong that in this land of abundance, with a great surplus 

a beyond our domestic needs, we should be compelled to pay famine prices for food. If 

there is a famine in some other land, and we have food to spare, it also seems to me to 

e be wrong that the urgent need of such people is to any degree a justification for charg- 

ing them more than a fair price. They are our brothers. 

It ought to be as easily practicable to stabilize the market prices of foods as to 

; stabilize freight rates. There is no difference whatever in the underlying principle or 

; condition. We have seen that our existing troubles have been caused by the absence of 

| any check or exploitation of human needs. Such a check could readily be provided. 

A Let us first get two or three fundamental facts clearly in view. Producers and 

4 consumers are dependent upon each other. What one should receive and the other pay 

j should be determined by a just standard. That standard should be the payment by the 

: consumer to the producer of the cost of production, plus a reasonable profit. To the 

. middleman, whose services are absolutely indispensable, a fair commission should be 

allowed. Unless such a plan is put m operation, much as the world is suffering from 


q - . . . . 5 . . . . 
: high prices at the present time, it is practically certain that prices will further advance. 
i‘ ‘The process of reciprocal leverage to which I have alluded can only be arrested by 


3 stabilizing the market prices of foods, which occupy a basis position in relations to. all 
t “prices. If the rise of food prices is to be stopped, the rise of all other prices will be 
4 stopped. If food prices can be brought down all other prices will be brought down. 
\ The situation merely demands the abandonment of our unscientific methods and the 
assertion of as much control over food prices as we now apply to transportation and 
other forms of toll for public utilities. The former is just as practicable as the latter. 
The reason in one case is just as good as the reason in the other. We are suffering 
simply because not the slightest effort has been made to estaklish resistance against 
the free play of greed. 


. Can the cost of producing food be accurately determined? Certainly. There is 
. no insuperable obstacles in the way. It is relatively easier to determine the cost 
vs : of raising a bushel of wheat than it is to determine the cost of hauling a ton of 
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freight between Montreal and Toronto. We should not hesitate to set up utterly a 
regardless of the immediate cost, adequate machinery to deal with the regulation of 


food prices. The welfare and happiness of the whole people turn on a courageous 
and determined effort to push aside the hurtful methods which now prevail_ with 
regard to the production and marketing of food and to substitute in its stead a system 


which would be scientific and sound. At the foundation of such a system, should 
be this fixed principle: that the market price of any staple food commodity should not — 


be advanced without the consent of a properly organized tribunal, and that such 
consent should be witheld unless it had been clearly established that a legitimate and 
unavoidable increase had occurred in the cost of production. 

This would eliminate the plea of mere scarcity as a ground for price raising. 
Seareity by itself should not affect prices. It would also prevent an urgent demand 
being used to inflate the market prices. Looking back on the war, ‘where shall we 


classify the patriotism of the men who merely saw in it an opportunity to make ~ 


the hard-pressed allies pay all he could extort for the necessaries with which to carry 
on? : 
I know full well that this suggestion as a remedy will be scorned by those whose 
self-interest would be imperilled. ‘The men who pay immense membership fees for 
the privilege of operating within exchanges will say it is an idle dream. The cold 
storage men will sneer at it. All who are making millions out of the exploitation of 
hum n need for food will deride it, and try to block it, and probably will succeed 
for a time, under present conditions; but the common people will see its merits and 
will ¢emand that at least something of that nature be done to protect them. Nobody 
in av hority seems to care about the interests of consumers, since it has been the 
habit »f the men who make our laws to cultivate the sympathetic disposition of the 
organised classes; but the light of a new day is breaking on the horizon of this old 
world. A new life is stirring the common people, and in the exercise of the power 
that resides in numbers we shall see great changes demanded by an aroused 
democracy 


Mr. SurHertanp: Mr. Chairman, 'I object to such statements being made. I 
would like to know by what authority the witness comes here and makes such remarks. 
as he has been making here, and as we have been listening to this afternoon, in view 
of the conditions prevailing throughout Canada to-day, and I think it is done deliber- 
ately to aggravate the situation. As a member of this Committee I must object to 
any such remarks as this appearing in the record. 

Mr. Nespirt: It is a diary of words that will not do any harm. 


Mr. Sutuerianp: It will certainly create a very bad impression if this is made 
public. 

The CuairMAN: J said to certain members of the Committee that, having per- 
mitted Mr. Payne to proceed, and with the statement which he previously made—— 

Mr. Suruertanp: It has been read so far. Was this statement submitted to you 
beforehand, as Chairman? 

The Cuamrman: The statement has practically been completed. g 

Mr. Payne: I can complete it in half a minute. There are only one or two more 
sentences. 

The Cuamman: This Committee will have to cross-examine Mr. Payne on this 
statement. : 

Mr. SuruHertaNp: As a member of this Committee, I move that the statement be 
not completed, and that it be not published in this country and that it be suppressed. 

Mr. Douatas: I would have to take exception to that. We are calling witnesses 
here, and if we are going to prevent our witnesses from expressing their free and 
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nest opinions—that is what your motion means, Mr. Sutherland. I would suggest 
hat you withdraw it. ) 
Mr. Rew: I move that Mr. Payne be allowed to finish his statement. 
-Mr. Euter: Excuse me a moment 
_ The Cuarrman: There is no necessity for that resolution, Mr. Reid. Unless the 
ommittee rules that he cannot be permitted to proceed he will go ahead. That is 
the point. I think, Mr. Sutherland, that the matter having been put before the 
Committee as it has, it may possibly tend to correct some of these rather fantastic 
ideas, if Mr. Payne is asked to answer some questions in regard to some of the theories 
a advanced. 
oe. My. Sutuernanp: I think this was given with the view of aggravating the present 
A situation, and I move that the witness be not permitted to proceed, and that his state- 
ment, so far, be expunged from the records of the Committee. 
2. The Cuatrman: Is there a seconder to that? It is not seconded. I think we will 

; : hear Mr. Payne out. 

Mr. Payne: No change, in my humble judgment, will tend so effectively to allay 

“unrest among the wage-earning and salary-earning classes, who make up the majority 
of the whole people, as an intelligent, scientific and resolute effort to stabilize food 
prices on a basis of full justice to both producer and consumer. Do not let anybody 
say it cannot be done. It can be done, and it should be done. 


_ By the Chairman: 

: _ Q. Now, Mr. Payne, I want to ask you one or two questions. Where would you 
_ begin price fixing in the line of staple food stuff? We will commence with meat pro- 
duction. Where would you begin price fixing in the production of meat?—A. I would 
_ begin the fixing of prices—although I have never used the term “fixing of prices,” but 
the term “ regulate the price ” 
he Q. (Interrupting): The prices must be fixed if you are going to regulate them? 
If you are going to prevent the price from going up, you can fix:it—A. Fixing a 
minimum? 

. Q. Where would you begin?—A. I tried to make it clear that the plan that would 
be just to both producer and the consumer would involve the actual cost of production, 
__ to which should be added a reasonable profit to the producer. 

— Q. Would you then begin fixing the price with the man who produces the animal 
out of which the meat is produced’—A. That is a starting point whereby you are deal- 
ing with that price. You would have to commence with the foundation of the prices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you know what it would cost to raise a pig up to two hundred pounds? 
x The Cuamman: Just a minute, Mr. Nesbitt, please. I would like to finish this 
question with the witness. 
‘Mr. Nessrrr: Let him answer that. He came here with a lot of theories. 
Mr. Dovetas: Or a bushel of wheat. 
Mr. Payne: I know about wheat, but I do not know anything about hogs. 


Mr. Rew: I would like the Chairman to finish with this witness, and when he is 
through, let some of the others have a chance. 


Mr. Evter: Let them rip him up, if they can. 


ar By the Chairman: 


va. fi Q. Let us begin with the man who froduces the food stuffs in the first place. 
. re you aware that the prices to-day to the producers are more than one hundred 
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per cent greater than they were five years ago?—A. It is one hundred per cent mor 
in the case of the wheat producer. 

Q. How is that?—A. It ix more than one hundred per cent more in the case of the - 
wheat producer. 

Q. The price is one hundred and eighty per cent greater—A. Oh, the market 
price. I thought you meant the cost. 

Q. I am dealing with one particular line—meat products—which I believe, after 
all, is the most vital question before the people. Are you aware that the price that is 
paid for the animal out of which we get the beef we eat, is more than one hundred 
per cent greater than it was five years ago?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. One hundred per cent greater than it was five years ago?—A. I did not know 
that. : rou 

Q. And the same with regard to hogs and butter and eggs?—A. I don’t believe ‘ 
that the cost of raising eggs has increased to any material degree. 

Q. Now, let me follow this through. You are not aware of what the conditions 
really are with regard to that?—A. I am. It just depends on what you mean by 
“ conditions,” 

' Q. What I mean is what are the actual conditions. If you, or any one else, had 
to go into the country to-day to buy an animal out of which the meat is produced, 
are you aware of what the relative value is to-day to what it was five years ago?—A. 
T am aware of what the relationship is in the market. I am partly aware, but perhaps: 
not accurately aware. : 

Q. Now, this question of cost: Are you aware of the relative cost (we are now 
talking of meat and meat products)—of the price that is being paid to the farmer 
for these products?—A. You are asking me, if I understand you rightly, Mr. Chair- 
man, in what degree has the cost of production increased ? 

Q. Yes. Starting with the farmers—A. My suggestion is that that cost should 
be lowered. I think we lack very seriously, definite information on the subject. What 
one man states to be the cost, another man may differ with him, and state something 
quite to the contrary. For example, within four weeks I had before me four state- 
ments with regard to the production of wheat 

Q. (Interrupting): We will get into the matter of wheat in a few minutes.—A. 
That was only an illustration I was making. I am not trying to take you away from 
the subject of the meat business. 

Q. I would like to say to you that we have definite information before this com- 
mittee, that the price of meat and meat products, butter, eggs, and dairy products, etc., 
at the basis of the price paid to the farmers, is more than one hundred per cent greater 
than they were five years ago. 


Mr. Evrter: But he said it is not necessarily 


Mr. Nespirt: What has that got to do with price fixing? If we are going to start 
with an elaborate system, beginning from the bottom up and say “ You will produce 
cattle at seven or eight cents a pound or whatever price you wish to fix, and if you . 
do not produce at that price, you cannot produce at all ”—— 


Mr. Payne: (Interrupting): My answer to that will be made very frankly, by 
saying this; that if a tribunal could be established, before which we could place the . 
set facts, there will be justification 


Mr. Nesprrt: I am not saying that, but I am suggesting that perhaps if you ; 
set a price at which meat can be producedg the farmer or producer will say that the i" 
price is too low to bother with, and won’t produce at all. ; 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it is practicable to fix the exact cost of producing the animal 
- out of which we get our meat, or that we can strike a dead level, and say to the farmers 
of this. country “ You can produce beef cattle at fixed rate per pound”?—A. I believe 
“that within certain zones, a fixed rate with regard to the cost can be accurately ascer- 
tained. When I say “ accurately ” I mean within reasonable limitations of accuracy. 
But here is a complex problem. One man may be a poor or wasteful raiser of 
cattle, and another man may produce scientifically and soundly for a lower cost rate. 


The CuairMan: Right there, how. Just a minute. 

Q. What would you do? Would you punish the man who had the ability to develop 
along higher lines to produce these things cheaper, or would you suppress the other 
- feliow altogether?—A. I will be very frank again, because my position before this 
Committee is very much misunderstood. I think the producer has been as often 
cheated as the consumer. My sympathies are as much with the producer as with 
the consunier. What I want to see is a system that will deal justly with both. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. You say the trouble has arisen in the channels of distribution?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Princte: I don’t think we ought to get a misconception of this. If 
you will permit me for a moment, I would like to ask one or two questions, I think 
the whole trend of the address which Mr. Payne has given to us is to the effect that 
there should be a system of State control— 

A. (Interrupting): Or state regulation. 


Mr. PrineteE: (continuing):—over all the changes, and if the State finds, 
for instance, that there is a diminution of competition, and the conditions are ‘such 
that the ordinary laws of supply and demand do not prevail, then that the State 
ean function just as they did under their war-time regulations. We know the history 
of the war-time regulations in Great Britain is absolutely opposed to any inter- 
ference with the law of supply and demand. 'They had discarded State control in the 
seventeenth century, and never thought they would revive it in their history, but when 
the war conditions arose, they found there was profiteering, and they found the prices 
in the steel products had gone up to such a point that it was absolutely impossible 
for them to pay the price. ‘They then set about to make an investigation, and they 
found that they had got back to the system of State control. We find that in the 
United States they had their War Industrial Board, and when they found this profi- 
teering was going on, and owing to the war conditions, the laws of supply and demand 
has been put to one side, that there had been an elimination of competition, depending 
_ upon the profiteers to get any thing they could, they began imvestigating the fixing 
of prices. 

I am not saying for one minute that State control is a good thing, nor am I 
suggesting that under normal conditions there should be a system of State control, 
but what I am endeavoring to get at are the facts. 

I understand that Mr. Payne’s suggestion is that we are not living in normal 
times, but that we are living in abnormal times, and the fact has come out, that there 
has been profiteering, and that large returns have been made by the manufacturers 
and producers, middlemen and so on, and that some remedy should be adopted. 

I would like to ask Mr. Payne two or three questions. In many things I do not 
agree with him, but in some others I do most certainly agree with him. 


Mr. Euter: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that we are treating Mr. Payne alto- 
gether fairly. We have been digging around trying to get a number of isolated facts 
and we have not anything of very much importance in my opinion. Mr. Payne comes 
here and tries to get at the fundamental principles, and I think we might recognize 
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that. There is one thing he has brought out and that is this, that this Committee is 


called together because of an idea in the minds of the public and Government that a 
there is undue profiteering going on. ‘ 


Mr. Payne: Quite so. 


Mr. Evter: It simply means that somebody is getting more than the commodities 
are worth. For instance, they are selling goods for more than they are worth, — ; 
and his contention is this, and I think it is the only thing which stands out 
in his address, that the fair basis for the fixing of prices is the cost plus a fair profit. _ 7 
If we recognize that, and I think everybody ought to recognize that, that the price at 
which any article of food, or anything else for that matter, should be sold at a fair 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. If we agree with that, and I think any sane 
man will agree with it, then it is a matter of finding out the ways and means by which 
that condition can be brought out. : 

Mr. Payne: Thank you, Mr. Euler. Mr. Euler has stated the case so fairly and k 
frankly that I want to thank him for his remarks. I want to say to this Committee, | 
if you will permit me, that these are no new ideas on my part. I had an article in 
Seribner’s Magazine in November last, on the regulation of food prices—— 


‘Mr. Princue: Yes, I read it. 


: 


Mr. Payne (Continuing): which was very widely discussed, and concerning — 
which a great deal.of correspondence took place with eminent economists, and I was 
very much surprised to have my address this morning before this Committee construed 
as coming from an agitator and extremist, a socialist, or something of that kind, 
trying to make trouble or cause trouble in the country, instead of attempting to allay it. 

We must find the trouble. You should not condemn me for honest opinion. You 
can discard them as worthless. I am disposed to do that myself, but they are frank 
opinions, and they certainly do not come from an agitator. 


Mr. Nessirr: That is all quite true, but what we want to get at is where the 
profiteering is. , 


Mr. SurHertanp: I presume the witness has reference to something that I said 
when he made the statement that scarcity should not increase prices. You will under- 
stand how impossible such a statement is in view of the conditions prevailing to-day. 
Take for instance foodstuffs. We might have a very limited supply, and if that 
principle was carried out the same price would prevail. If you did have anything 
you would have the same prices, but not the foodstuffs. 


Mr. Payne: I would like to ask a question of Mr. Sutherland. 


By the Chatrman: Go ahead. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: You quoted the quantity of stuff produced in Canada, and the 
increase in live stock, without taking into consideration the demand of the foreign 
market. You were going in the assumption that we were living by ourselves and that 
so long as we had food in this country the price ought to be fixed. 

Mr. Payne: Supposing you have a supply represented by one hundred, when the 
movement began. The demand rose to two hundred, but if at the same time the supply 
rose to three hundred what justification have you here, under our economic clause of 
supply and demand, for any increase in price of one hundred per cent? 


By Mr Sutherland: 


Q: Then what benefit will it be to fix prices?—A. But, we had an enormously in- 


creased production. ‘ 
Q. But if you have an enormously less production?—A. That is another situation 
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_ Mr. Stevens: Right on that point, is it not a case like this. Let me refer you to 
- gome remarks made a while ago, that there had been an increase in the price of these 
commodities although there had been an increase in the price of production. Would the 
increase in production have occurred if the prices had not increased to stimulate pro- 
duction?—A. IJ do not think anyone could be dogmatic about the point of that ques- 
tion, or have a diversity of opinion about it. I have all the official facts here regard- 
ing the production of meats, such as cattle, swine, and milk cows, it was declining 
for a long period prior to the war, and the prices of the commodities based on these 
staples rose very slowly, and only in a slight degree. What happened was that when 
-_ atremendous increase occurred in the supply, without any reference to how much 
the demand was, a tremendous increase took place in the prices. 

. Mr. Doveias: There you are wrong, and for this reason. We are not isolated here. 


The demand is elsewhere, and as we respond to that demand our prices are raised for 
our own consumption. 


- 


a 
‘ By Mr. Stevens: 


2 - Q. Before you leave that point, is it not true (I am trying to get actually at the 
facts)—is it not proven beyond any peradventure that the increase of supply and pro- 
| duction did not oceur until the prices became involved due to the increase of demand 
from abroad. There was a standard market created increasing the price which induced 
people to speculate on increased production ?—A. [ think you are right. I think all 
that occurred to the cost, was caused. That is an economic law that works out without 
any question. The point we are facing is this. That if we arbitrarily lower and fix the 
i price we will inevitably stop the production and that will remove the speculators. 


Mr. Evuter: Not as long as there is profit to be made. 


Mr. SurHertanp: The point is to what extent we can go. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. That is your whole argument. You do not argue that the cost of production 

is higher than it was a few years ago, but the point is that whatever the cost is a price 

_ should be charged for the goods equal to that cost plus a fair profit?—A. I like Mr. 

Euler’s statement to it, which is much more practical. If there has been a regulat- 

ing influence at work when this upward movement began at the outbreak of the war, 

these higher prices which increased the cost of production would not have risen. 

_ One price raises another. In this article I have quoted here in Seribners from Profes- 

sors Kellogg and Taylor in their book on the food problem. These men were Hoover’s 

right hand men in Belgium and members of the United States administration. I only 
Tepeated their words, and they are entitled to as much abuse as I am. 


\ Mr. Priveie: I think Mr. Hoover's plan was that no prices should be fixed-—— 

; Mr. Payne: You don’t wish to be understood as advocating the fixing of prices 
1M a narrow line? 

Mr. PRINGLE: The principle was laid down by Hoover that the prices had 

to be fixed, which would give even to the high cost producer, a reasonable profit, even 


if it gave to the low cost producer a substantial profit, because otherwise the produc- 
tion would be interfered with. 


Mr. Payne: I do not look for any interference in production. 


RO A ee Eee Oe ee, ee 


a a 


7 By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Will you kindly. ‘A. (Interrupting) I have Scribner’s Magazine here—— 
The CHairman: Do you intend to read that article? 
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Mr. Payne: Just two sentences, from Professors Kellogg and Taylor’s book on 
the food problem. 

Mr. Surneriann: I think that is available for the Committee if any one wants 
to see it. 

Mr. Payne: Just two sentences. 

The CHarrMan: Go ahead and read it. 


Mr. Payne: (Reading) “ These terrible present prices of all commodities weigh a 
heavily on the consumers. The fundamental cost is certainly not regulated in the way 
in which the extraordinary demands from our Allies and the European neutrals has 
been made.” 

T have simply elaborated that idea before this Committee. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I have just two or three questions. Have you made a study, Mr. Payne, of 
state control in Great Britain during the period prior to the eighteenth century ?— 
A. Prior to the eighteenth century ? : 

Q. Yes, when it was abandoned?—A. I have not. That is seventeen hundred 
and something ? 

Q. Yes. Have you read the very valuable history of state control. If you have, 
you will find that Great Britain had state control for centuries, and they abandoned it 
finding it was,a failure, and that it destroyed all incentive to progress. From that 
time to the present time you find no state control in Great Britain until the outbreak 
of the war. Then, have you read any works in connection with the War Time Regu- 
lations in Great Britain and the United States?—A. Oh, yes, I have. 

Q. Now, we will follow this up. Do you think that state control should not be 
considered for one moment by the Government, unless that Government through 
some tribunal or investigatory body ascertains that the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand have been interfered with and there has been an elimination of competition 
and has consequently given to the manufacturer and producer the opportunity of 
unduly increasing prices?—A. That fairly suggests one aspect of my thought about 


it. 


Q. Have you given any consideration to the subject taking any interest as 
regards the advantage of an investigatory body as against the body having power 
to control?—A. There has been nothing in any way of any comprehensive investigation 
carried on in the United States. 

Q. I would say that the Federal Trade Commission which is an investigatory 
body which has power to make public all these matters has done good?—A. I would 
take it for granted they have done good, as a general thing, but I should not hae 
to get any notion in my head about things in this country. 

Mr. SutHerRLAND: You said in this article, “ The light of a new day is breaking 
on the horizon of this old world, a new life is stirring the common people, and in the 
exercise of power that resides in numbers we shall see great changes demanded by 
an aroused democracy.” What do you call that? 

The Witness: I would call that a very happy dawn of the times when larger and 
a more general spread of intelligence enables the common people of this country to 
protect their own interests. 

Q. How about this? “Tf the rise of food prices is to be stopped the rise of all 
other prices will be stopped. If food prices can be brought down all other prices will 
be brought down ?__A. Sure, I said that. 

Q. If you have not got the food how are you going to bring it Gaal How will 
you induce people to grow food?—A. You don’t have to pay an exorbitant price. : 

Q. You say if the price of food comes down everything else will come down?—-A. 
Won't it? 
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By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You have referred to something that everybody knows is a fact, that there 
js a very vicious circle. As the prices of commodities go up other things go up and 
as other things go up the prices go up. It is a very vicious circle. It is going around 
in a continuous movement?—A. Yes. 
; Q. Do you believe that if this tribunal, as you suggest, stepped in and fixed 
the prices on the basis you suggest, that cost plus a fair profit was the proper basis, 
_ that the circle of movement would be arrested, and prices would come down?—A. With- 
out any reference as to whether prices will come down (I think I will be misunder- 
stood), I am endeavouring to see that prices don’t go any further. We accept prices 
just where they are to-day. In my judgment, whatever value you like to attach to 
it that the establishment of this tribunal of which I have spoken, will prevent an 
increase in any staple food commodities prices unless it can be shown that the 
legitimate increase has occurred in the cost of production. That will make for safety. 
€ Q. It would arrest the upward trend of prices?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. I want to ask one question with regard to the statement made by Mr. Payne— 
' [think this statement was made in a Toronto club—the statement was that there was 
imported into Canada in 1918 more anthracite coal than in 1917; more in 1917 than 
the year previous. Asa matter of fact-more coal was brought into Canada in 1918 
- than before the war began, yet the population has not increased, but in fact has 
decreased. You also stated that the cost of that coal was something like seventy 
cents greater in nineteen hundred and eighteen than it was before the war?—A. The 
average imports were. 
; Q. But, with the cost of coal to the consumer in the city of Ottawa increased to 
the extent of four dollars a ton?—A,. Yes. 
| _ Q. Have you these facts?—A. I have them, certainly. I think that article was 
unfortunate in that it did not make clear that there were some preventable and 
defensible additions to the price charged to the consumer. For example, it cost more 
to deliver coal. He pays more freight than he did before. The general cost of 
_ handling is greater. I merely pointed out that an increase of seventy cents in the 
average price had resulted in a spread of four dollars, some of which could not 
be accounted for. With the best judgment that I have at my command I have looked 
into this problem very carefully, as is my habit, and I still believe that the coal 
dealers received a greater profit in 1918 than they did in nineteen hundred and four- 
teen. : 


ef: By Mr. Douglas: : 


i A 


Q. What in your opinion would be the effect of doubling the volume of our cur- 
_ rency, under present conditions? We have as a matter of fact increased our cur- 
__rency two hundred and fifty to three hundred per cent in the period that your state- 
ment covers’—A. I may have a limited mind or something of that kind, but I looked 
_ in Professor Irving Fisher’s Treaties with regard to the gold standard, and .I have 
_ read a few of the other Economists works and I read the works of Professor Fisher, 
and I must confess I have never clearly understood in my own mind why the increase 
in available gold. 
Q. (Interrupting) I am not speaking about gold. I am speaking about currency. 

—A. It is based on gold. 

: Q. Currency had a backing of eighty seven per cent, to-day it has a backing of 
thirty-six or thirty-eight per cent—A. Twenty per cent gold, twenty per cent of 
Dominion notes upon our dollar bill limited to the—— 

_ Q. You have not then considered that in this essay?—A. No. I have not referred 
to all these more or less abstract problems and I do not think that my opinion would 
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be of much value, I do not wish to be considered before this committee in an attitude 
of a Bolshevist, increasing the gravity of public discontent with conditions in this 
country. My intentions are the opposite. a 

Mr. Evter: Ido not think it was a fair statement to make. 

Mr. SurHertanp: The price of wheat was fixed and a statement was made that if 
the price was not fixed, it would have gone up to four or five dollars a bushel. That 
in itself would show that steps have been taken to remedy this, and yet in the face of 
that you say, “we are suffering simply because not the slightest effort has been made 
to establish resistance against the free play of greed.” We have the Food Controller 
who has been regulating the food?—A. (Interrupting) You asked me, sir, if the Food 
Controller had done anything about the prices. It goes on to say that in view of the 
inereasé of the number of cattle in United States and Canada the price should not be 
increased. co 

Mr. Evter: What prices were regulated during the war? 

Mr. Stevens: Sugar, coal, fish, and flour. 

Mr. Payne: They’ were? 

The CHamrrMAN: Sure they were. 

Mr. Payne: I am open to conviction, but I cannot find—— 

Mr. Stevens: (Interrupting) the spread in milk was fixed all over Canada. od 

Mr. Payne: I must not say anything about the Food Controller; but about the 
fish cost, I studied the situation very thoroughly as I was in pretty well myself. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You studied that?—A. Yes. 
Q. What about coal?—A. That was fixed. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What about the bread in Halifax ?— 
The CHARMAN: We will come to that in a few minutes. 
Mr. Payne: I want to point out that you are finding fault with me— 


The CuHarman: No, I think this is the point, and we have got to get on to the 
next witness. 


By Mr: Nesbitt: 


Q. Where did you get your statistics as to the increase of the importation of coal 
in nineteen hundred and eighteen?—A. From the Trade and Navigation Department. 
Q. I see that Mr. McFall does not think that your statement is correct. 


The Cuarrman: Might I say a word in regard to this matter?) This committee is 
anxious to get evidence, if we can get any evidence that will show that undue profits 
are being made anywhere, but I believe the unanimous opinion of this committee 1s” 
that sweeping general statements going out through the country, from any source 
whatever and particularly from a source as reputable as your own evidence might carry 
with it the wrong impression and will only do harm: 

Mr. Payne: You cannot possibly be as sorry as I am if this is a fact, but I think 
you are mistaken. : : 


Mr. Srevens: Permit me to say this, Mr. Payne. I am very, very much in 
sympathy with a considerable portion of your views, and it is my intention within the 
next week if no one else does it, to present to this Committee my opinion to a measur- — 
able degree on some of the views that you have submitted, but I don’t want you to go 
away with the idea that anything 
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Mr. Payne (Interrupting): I sat there and listened to a motion to expunge from 
the record some of these ideas of mine. 

Mr. Prixcue: You have given us an address, Mr. Payne, and you have 
made an especial study of conditions, just eactly the conditions that we are inquir- 
jing into. What would be your suggested remedy? For instance, we had before us 
the other day evidence in regard to certain manufacturers, whom I cannot say, who 
took advantage of conditions to diminish competition, the ocean transportation being 
_ practically shut off, goods were not coming from Great Britain and this enabled them 
to get very substantial profits on their woollen goods and textiles. What would be 
_ your remedy in a case of that sort? What is your suggested remedy /—A. What would 
I suggest ? 

Q. What is your suggested remedy? For instance, we had a case the other day. 
It is not necessary to mention the rate of profit, but it was at least a very, sub- 
stantial profit, and that profit was unquestionably coming out of the people of this 
-_ eountry. What would your suggested remedy be in the event of a Government tri- 
__‘punal, or any official of the department, finding this was going on throughout the 
country? How would the Government start to work to remove it? There should be 
4 a remedy, we are all agreed on that?—A. Are you asking me a question, Mr. Pringle? 

Q. Yes?—A. I would say this. This summarizes what I have tried to present in 

‘this paper. There has been something very lacking up to the present time, and that 

: is resistance. You have a highly organized force operating for gain. 

Q. That is very theoretical ?—A. I don’t believe it is. 

Ag Q. Yes it is. The consumer is represented in Parliament. He has his repre- 
sentation now, and his representatives unquestionably want to do what is in the 
; interest of the consumer, at the same time not doing an injustice to the producer. 
| _ We ask you what remedy you would suggest if conditions arose such as we have had 
i 

2 


placed before this Committee in the last two or three days, the parties making an 
abnormal profit owing to the conditions which prevailed throughout the war, but which 
I do not think will prevail hereafter. (No answer.) 


: Mr. Euler: 

4 Q. You would put organization against organization?—A. Exactly. I would have 
‘ one force met by a corresponding force, but more desirable than that would be to have 
j representatives of the producers meet at a table like this, with representatives chosen 
: in the proper way of all the consumers, to sit down and talk over prices and they would 
come to a reasonable agreement. 


Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Supposing we proceeded from this point and assembled this group. Give us’ 
an idea of what your suggestion would be?—A. My first step would be to get the 
consumer definitely organized. 

Q. We will now step to that. We will organize the consumer. What are the first 
practical steps to get them to organize?—A. Every movement has a beginning, some- 
body will have to call a meeting. 

Q. Who will call the meeting? 


em 


ere, ee hs 


‘\ The CuHamman: I don’t think we can expect this gentleman to work out a big 
;. scheme like that right away. 
a Mr. Stevens: What I am getting at is this. I have a great deal of sympathy with 


the views expressed by Mr. Payne, but what is puzzling me is how to bring about a 
practical workable thing. If we can get an idea as to how that can be done, it will 
_. certainly assist us.’ 
Mr. Payne: I thought this, Mr. Chairman; that if in the large centres where you 
have a population easily reached through the medium of the newspapers, some public 
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meeting should be called. If that were done, it would soon take life in other places, _ 
and they would establish a great body of organized consumers who would create 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You will have to tell us what this first step will be?—A. It is of no im- 
portance—— ps 
Q. (Interrupting): Oh, yes, it is. It is controlling the profits and the dissolution 
of the profiteering condition and something we can recommend for Governmental 
action. | 
The CuamMAN: That is a national condition. You cannot go at it by localities. i 
You must deal with it in a national way. ; 
i 
: 


Mr. Prince: Is it not the duty of the State to proteet the people? Is it not 
their duty to devise the means if they find the people have not been properly treated? 

I think it is the duty of this committee o make some definite recommendations, and ; 
I have no doubt but they will do it. ‘ 

Mr. Nespirt: Has this witness any specific case of overcharge? 

The Cuairman: That is what I was going to ask him. ~ 

Q. Have you any specific case of overcharge that you can bring before us?—A. 
I have not. 

Q. I will ask you one more question and then I am finished. In this question of 
levelling down humanity and say what we all shall produce and at what price—take 
any particular commodity you wish, but in order to take up something that I know 
about, take the lumber business. Take the logs from the wood, manufacture them 
into lumber, and put them on the market. Suppose I am doing that, and I have a 
neighbour alongside of me doing the same thing. By the exercise of a little more 
brain power than I have, he can do his work more economically than I can, and he 
ean produce that lumber for fifty or seventy-five cents a thousand feet less. The same 
thing applies to farms, farmers side by side producing exactly the same things, but 
you will find one is more efficient than the other. Where will you fix the price? Will 
you fix it at the price at which the most efficient man can produce it, and squeeze the 
other fellow into the earth?—A. I think we have practically given an answer to this. 
You will not put a premium on inefficiency nor put a discount on efficiency. There is 
a case for the presentation of the facts. Here is where a tribunal, as intelligent as this 
committee, will sit down and weigh the facts. There are difficulties in the way. It is 
not a simple matter. But all problems should not be deserted because they are diff- 
eult. We all ought to be desirous of reaching some point where we can prevent 
increases which are not justified. 

Q. Absolutely—aA. Then you must take some steps along my lines. 


/ 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You would propose a court or commission or internal trade board to deal with 
it?—A. I certainly do. The more I think of it the more I think it is inevitable. 
The CuatrmMan: Would you suggest that court should fix the prices of goods, 
starting out with the farmer?—A. My answer is this. I hope they will fix the price 
for the primary producer, because I do not think he has got enough in the past, 
but now he is getting too much. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Are you sure of that? You say “the producer,’ whom do you mean, when you 
say the producer?”—A. The primary producer, the farmer. 

Q. Are you sure—absolutely sure—that he is getting too much?—A. We must not 
quarrel about it. It is one of the things based on my opinion. 
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= By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Have you ever gone out in the country around Ottawa and tried to produce ?—- 

. I think a lot of people have tried it. 

Mr. Privere: You think that a practical solution would be that if you appointed 
a tribunal, and that that tribunal would only interfere when they found that prices 


eing charged were accepted—A. You are going to see prices go up and keep on 
going up indefinitely if you don’t. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


 Q. Unless you get at the producer. What do you mean when you say “if the 
rise of food prices is to be stopped the rise of all prices will be stopped. If food prices 
can be brought down all other prices will be brought down” and “we are suffering 
simply because not the slightest effort has been made to establish resistance against 
_ the free play of greed”—A. Nobody seems to have done that. 

Q. What about the bonus. The bonuses are given to people who are non- 
producers ’—A. In the past. This is the first opportunity in the history of Parliament 
of their trying to do anything for the interests of the consumers,—this Committee. 

Q. I am not speaking of Parliament.—A. I am speaking of the past. 

* Mr. Eutmr: Before Mr. Payne leaves us I would like to say that he is here as a 
disinterested party and I think our thanks are due to him rather than the treatment 
___ that he has been accorded. He was here honestly, in the interest of the public and Ido 
not quite coincide with the reception which has been aceorded him. 


Mr. Payne: Thank you, Mr. Euler. 


Eis ray 
i 


The Witness discharged. 
é 


Mr. Witiram S. Epwarps, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Were you instructed ‘to prosecute certain bakers in the city of Halifax in 
connection with an illegal combination?—A. We were instructed to look into the’ 
situation at Halifax, and if we found we could secure evidence sufficient to convict 
_ any of the bakers or retailers in Halifax, under the High Cost of Living Order in 
Council, we were to take the necessary proceedings. 

Q. Did you make an investigation?—A. We instructed our Halifax agent to make 
that investigation, upon instructions received from our Department of Labour, and 

to look into the bread situation at Halifax, and we advised if any of the bakers or 
retailers down there had been guilty of any infringement of the high cost of living 
order, to take the necessary proceedings. We instructed our agent on the 26th of 
_ May. Our instructions were received on the 20th of May, and they have been looking 
into the situation, and have been advising us, and we are now engaged in getting 
together the necessary facts or what we have, up to now, in order to lay the informa- 
tion. Since those facts have been gathered, our instructions are to lay the informa- 
tion. a i ' 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. When did you receive your instructions ?—A. On the 20th of May. On the 
_ 26th May we gave the instructions to a firm of lawyers in Halifax, and at the same 
time instructed the Labour Department to send down all the papers which they had on 
the subject. These papers did not come forward immediately, and when they did they 
were not complete, and there has been considerable correspondence in order to get 
; additional facts. As soon as they are available we will lay the information. 
: [Mr. J. Lambert Payne.] 
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By Mr. Prigle: ( " 

Q. What was the combination in Halifax?—A. That there was a scheme between 
the bakers and the grocers and butchers, and those who retail bread, that they would 
not sell bread except at a 20 per cent advance of the baker’s prices. 

Q. That is to say, that nobody who retailed bread would do so except at a 20 per 
cent advance on the price charged by the bakers?—A. Yes. The bakers furnished 
the bread at eleven cents, and that scheme was that they would not retail it less than 
thirteen cents, and the High Cost of Living Commissioner thought that it should 
be sold at twelve cents. 


Q. The complaint is that there is an illegal combination of the bakers, to unduly — 


increase the price?—A. Bakers and other retailers. 


Q. That is the only matter which you have in connection with this high cost — 


of living at the present time?—A. All that I know of. 
Mr. Princte: I don’t think that we should go into the details of what has 


been done by the Department of Justice, such as what information they have been — 


able to secure, and how, ete. 

The Cuamman: No, I don’t think so. I think that is all we wanted from that 
Department. It was just to set the public’s mind at rest, that the Department was 
not laying down on the job. 

Mr. Epwarps: We are proceeding as fast as we can. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Cartes Henry Hipparp, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Where do you live?—A. Stanbridge East, County of Missisquoi. 

Q. Are you connected with any Dairy Association?—A. With the Stanbridge 
East Creameries. It is a co-operative system. 

Q. It is a co-operative system?—A. Yes. 

Q. The farmers joining together for the purpose of producing?—A. Exactly. 

Q. What do you manufacture?—A. Butter only. We sell cream too, but unless 
we sell the cream, butter only. 

Q. And what is the price that you charge for butter?—A. Whatever the market 
will give us. 

Q. You are governed entirely by the ae price in Montreal?—A. Exactly. 
There is a Board—we have a Dairy Board at Cowansyille, in the county, where the 
butter is sold every Saturday. 

Q. Is butter sold in the same way, that is, boarded, the same way that cheese is 
boarded in your district?—A. Yes, sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

Q. That governs the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. The price varies from day to day and from week to week?—A. Yes, sir; 
exactly. . 

Mr. Princte: Is there any object in getting at the late prices? 


The Cuamman: Yes, and I will tell you why. Evidence was brought here before 
this Committee to the effect that the sales of butter made just as this gentleman has 
indicated, that is, by auction—sales of butter, made openly, as this gentleman indi- 
cates—in Montreal controls and practically regulates or controls the price of butter 
all over Ontario, and practically the rest of Canada. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Could you give us the price for the last week?—A. Butter was sold last 


Saturday at forty-nine cents. 
[Mr. W. S. Edwards:] 
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fs By the Chairman: 
til In bricks or solid?—A. Solid. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
vat Q. Is that what you call creamery butter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. What date was that?—A. Last Saturday. 


_ By Mr, Pringle: 
Q. Is that a lower or a higher price than the week before?—A. Lower. 
Q. What was the price before that?—A. Fifty-two and three-eighth cents. 
uy Q. Give us, if you can, the highest price for, say creamery butter, in the last two 
- months?—A. Sixty-three and three-eighths. 


z By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the wholesale price?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Princte: Well, we have the comforting knowledge that it is coming down. 
Mr. Hisparp: Yes, and we have to suffer as a consequence. 


} 


te 


By Mr. Pringle: 


; Q. So that butter has come down from sixty-three and three-eighths, as you said? 
f= —A. Yes, sir. 
Bs, Q. How long ago was that maximum price?—A. In April, I think. 
Q. The price is now down to forty-nine cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know at what price that butter is resold retail?—A. It is bought by 
the wholesalers in the city, and then it is resold to the retailers. 
a Q. Sold by the wholesalers to the retailers?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ __, Q. And the retailers sell-it to the public?—A. Yes. 
ee Q. Do you know what the spread is between your price and the price to the 
- consumer?—A. From the market prices quoted, in the neighbourhood of four cents. 
ee Q. What would be the spread between your creamery and the actual consumer, 
or between yourselves and the retail merchants?—A. It is between ourselves and the 
retail merchants. : 
__-Q. Then, when it reaches the consumer 2—A. (interrupting) Of course, that 
_ price varies, Mr. Pringle. It depends on what the retailer wishes to ask. 
a Q. But you think it reaches the retailer? Take, for instance, last week’s prices 
a of forty-nine cents for, I suppose, No. 1 choice creamery butter; it reaches the 
retailer, you think, at fifty-three cents?—A. At least that. Very ey more. It 
i depends on the customers of the retailer. The best stores on St. Catherine street, 
who cater to the better classes, ask more. 
Q. They get a better price for butter?—A. They don’t seem to care what they 


be 
Ag 


"+ Bay. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. For the very same butter an Yes. 


Mr. Princte: We don’t want to go into your profits, Mr. Hibbard, excepting 
in a general way. 


— “Q. You don’t think you are making a reasonable profit?—A. No.! 
[Mr. C. H. Hibbard.] 
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By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. What do you get a pound?—A. The farmer brings in his milk, or sends it 
to the dairy, and it is manufactured by the maker at so much a pound. He gets three 
- and three-quarter cents a pound. 

Q. And the farmer gets the rest?—A. There are other expenses. After the 
expenses are taken out of the total receipts for the sales, the farmer gets the balance. 


average. Some get a little more. It depends entirely on the test. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; " 

Q. What does that net the farmer per hundred pounds for milk at forty-nine ; 
cents for butter?—A. About two dollars and thirty-five cents. That has not been : 
figured out. . i 
Q. But on the average supply of the milk, say three and one-half butter fat, would j 
that net him two dollars and thirty-five cents?—A. Yes, 3.5 \a 
Q. That would not net him two dollars and thirty- fie cents?—A. No, theta is the : 


By\Mr. Pringle: 

Q. How do you account for the falling off of fourteen cents a pound in such a 
short period as you mentioned. Is it the difference between the spring and summer 
season, or greater production, or because the export demands were so great?—A. The 
export demand has a great deal to do with it. The supply and demand govern the price 
of butter undoubtedly. 

Q. In the spring there was a tremendous demand for butter in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. A tremendous scarcity ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since then the supply and demand are getting more on an even basis, and the 
price is coming down?—A. Yes. The high prices occurred when milk was not so 
plentiful as it is now. 


The Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 8 p.m. 
Mr. C. H. Hipparp: Recalled. 


Mr. Privete: I have finished asking Mr. Hibbard questions. He has given us” 
the price of butter at different periods. It is governed entirely by the market. The 
butter is sold on the board, and I think the last price was 49 cents as against 633 cents 
in the spring. f 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I wish to ask one question arising out of former evidence. Speaking from 
recollection, the evidence was that butter went into cold storage in June and July, : 
1918, and that would be the butter that would go on the market during the past winter 
at 432 cents to 444 cents as against a price to-day of 493 cents. Would you say that 
that was about the comparison between the price this week and a year ago?—A. The 
prices last week were higher. 

Q. Yes. But I was going on to say that about the average price during June 
and July of 1918 on large stocks of creamery butter that went into cold storage for the 
lean period during the past winter, was from 433 cents to 443 cents, so that if the 
butter is 494 cents to-day—is that the figure?—A. 49 cents. ‘ 

Q. It would be a price ranging about 5? cents to 6 cents higher?—A. Yes. ; 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is the winter price always higher than the summer?—A. Not always. The 

winter butter is not considered of as good quality as the summer butter, the grass 4 

butter. The hay butter is not of as good a quality. 
[Mr. C. H. Hibbard ] 
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By the Chairman: 


. The point. | wanted to bring out was this: That it looks like dearer butter 
the next twelve months, and that if the prevailing price four months ago at the 
ime butter was being stored for the winter was 434 cents and 441 cents, and the price 
-day is ranging around 49 cents, that looks like more expensive aes ?—A. It is hard 
o say. Next winter it may be cheaper than they are paying for it now. It depends 
ntirely upon conditions. 

Q. Is there any considerable quantity of butter going into storage now?—A. I 
gine there is a considerable amount going into storage, but that is purely specula- 
: m on the part of the dealer. There is an enormous quantity of summer butter stored 
every year. 

By Mr. Stevens: 


~  Q. When you say purely speculation, what do you mean?—A. They store it for a 
higher price. They buy it just as a person buys stocks and expects them to rise. They 
buy at a certain price and they hold it to make a profit. Butter is handled the same 
way by the dealers. 


By the Chairman: 
___—Q.._ If we have evidence that would show that as a rule it is not a speculative busi- 
“ness, that butter is put into cold storage in June and July for use in the winter months, 
and that it is sold on a cost plus a reasonable profit basis; when this is taken out of 
there, and not on a speculative market—what would you say with regard to that?—A. 
ell, of course, it is necessary to store a certain amount*of butter for winter use. 

Q. That is recognized?—A. There is not enough butter produced in the winter to 

supply the demand. That is the object of cold storage. 


at By Mr. Stevens: 


a Do you as a co-operative company store butter for sale in the winter?—A. No, 
we sell butter every winter; we never keep it. 

Q. Why don’t you store for the higher price?A. Because the patrons of the fac- 
tories want their money. They prefer to have their cash. Every two weeks they get 
their money. 

Q. You prefer to sell for cash?—A. Yes. 


oy 
_ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And let the other fellow take the chance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. As a business man, would you consider it better business to sell now for cash 
or to store that and sell on the higher market?—A. On the whole, I think it is better 
policy to sell the butter as it is made. 

Q. In your experience has there been any number of occasions when the butter fell 
and the dealer lost ?—A. Oh, yes, lately I understand the dealers in Montreal have been 
losing money, because, as I stated previously, we sold butter at 632 cents, and since 
then it has been continually dropping until it has got down to 49 cents. To-morrow it 
may be sold for less than that. 

_ Q. You are selling at the creamery for 49 cents?—A. On the board. 
-Q. Is that f.o.b. Montreal?—A. No. 
Q. F.o.b. creamery ?—-A. F.o.b. at our stations. 


By Mr. Reid: 


PO ¥ou say that you charge 32 cents for making ?—A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. That is all your patrons pay for the manufacture of your butter?—A. Yes. 
" Q. Does that pay big berry Yes, that pays. 


ae fas EM CoH. Hibbard] 
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Q. Who gets the skimmed milk?—A. The farmers get the skimmed milk. 

Q. Or the buttermilk ?—A. The farmers are entitled to the skimmed milk in pro- 
portion to the quantity they bring. 

Q. That is the understanding ?—A. It is the understanding. It is valuable for the 
farmer because he depends on that to feed the pigs. 

Q. Do the farmers own the building?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. The farmer gets the buttermilk?—A. He buys the buttermilk. He pays 22 
cents a hundred for the buttermilk. 

Q. You get that in addition to the 33 cents?—A. The company gets the 32 cents. 
The money that is obtained from the sale of buttermilk is divided in proportion among 
the patrons. 

Q. All you get is 3? cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you mean to say that the farmer buys back his buttermilk?—A. Yes—that 
is, some don’t want it. The buttermilk is sold. 
Q. The farmer has the first chance to purchase his own buttermilk?—A: Yes, sir. 
Q. Who owns the plant?—A. Two brothers, a man named Dion. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Are they the ones that do the manufacturing ?—A. They recently bought the 
creamery. 
Q. And all they get is 32 cents for every pound?—A. That is all they get. 
Q. What interest does that pay on the capital invested?—A. That depends very 
largely on their expenses. They might not make anything this year. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Did you make anything last year?—A. I am not in a position to say. The man 
sold his creamery last fall to the two new men, and I asked the former proprietor 
of the creamery what he made as a profit, and he said he kept no books. He could 
not tell, but said he did not. 

Q. He noticed his bank account had not grown any?—A. So he said. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are managing this business, are you?—A. Yes, I do not have anything to 
do with the buttermaking. 
By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What you do is in the interest of the patrons?—A. I look after the financial 


interests of the patrons. J see that money is obtained for the sale of milk, and that it 
is quickly distributed. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. For how long have you been manager?—A. I have been connected with the - 


creamery for about ten years. 
Q. What dividend did you pay last year?—A. I am not one of the proprietors of 


the creamery. ; 
Q. You said you were manager and looked after the financial end of it. 


Mr. Prinete: He has explained to us that he looks after the farmers’ interests. 
The farmer pays to the manufacturer three and three-quarter cents for the manu- 
facture of the butter. He looks after the sale of the butter on the board. When the 
butter is sold he gets the money and it is distributed amongst the patrons to farmers 
who have supplied the material in proportion to the quantity they have supplied, and 

[Mr. C. H. Hibbard.] 
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e has to look after that distribution, and you cannot tell what they make, because 
they get according to the market price. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What would they get a hundred for their milk on the average?—A. It varies. 
Mr. Ret: One of the creamery men told us he was charging four cents for manu- 
facturing butter, and he had only made a profit of one thousand dollars, and the pre- 
vious year he lost two thousand dollars. Another man said it could not be made for 
five cents. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Do you know the conditions that exist in eastern Ontario in the cheese? You 
sometimes get a cheese-maker who will make it for one cent or one cent and a half 
a pound, and will probably make nothing. Some other cheese-maker turns out a very 
much larger quantity of cheese and wind up the season with a great deal of profit. I 
_. suppose it is the same way with the butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. It depends on the quantity of butter they are able to turn out?—A. Yes. 


pe: By the Chairman: 
_ Q. In the creameries to which you refer do the farmers deliver the milk to the 

market?—A. Yes, but not the cream. The owner of the factory has teams gathering 

the cream, bringing it to the creamery from the farmers. 

d Q. Right from the farmers?—A. Yes. 

; Q. Can they in that way handle the cream and still do the whole thing on a charge 
of three and three quarter cents a pound?—A. That is what they are attempting to do. 
Q. How long have they been going on at that rate?—A. Three years. 

-Q. And in the case of the other creameries it is delivered to the creameries ? 


Yes. 


A. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What distance will collecting vans go out in the country collecting cream ?— 
A. Ten and twelve miles. 
Q. Do you think this can all be done for three and three quarter cents?—A. It is 
doubtful whether they make anything or not. Z 


By the C houmam: : 


Q. We have evidence eae us fet a ee a8 two-thirds of a cent a pound, 
and with butter at forty-nine cents a pound it is getting very close to 50 cents a pound 
_ for the butter?—A. Yes. Butter was selling at our creameries round twenty-five cents 
a pound, and the butter-maker was making two cents for the making. Now it is 
selling for fifty cents he is getting two and three quarter cents, but I do not think 
_ he is getting too much in proportion. We have the largest creamery in the province 
of Quebec. We do not make butter, only cream, and the larger the creamery the more 
opportunity the owner has for making money. 


oN 


s, 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. How do you find it in your section as between butter and cheese? In some 

_ sections in eastern Ontario they have gone out of butter altogether and confine them- 
selves to cheese?—A. It is quite the reverse in the Eastern Townships. There is no 

__ cheese made there. Ontario makes a better quality of cheese than Quebec, and 
oe ~ Quebec makes a better quality of butter than Ontario. 


7 


[Mr. C. H. Hibbard.] 
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Q. Ontario men might not agree with that?—A. Eastern Townships butter js 
considered the best butter on the Montreal market. 


Mr. Stevens: That is what we are told; we will take your word for it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have it from an Ontario butter man that it is accepted as the standard?—A. 
The Davis people advertise this butter in Montreal and several other companies who 
sell it. 5 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. H. L. Montcomery, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. To whom do you belong?’—A. Merchants’ Consolidated, Limited, of Winnipeg. 

Q. What is that company ?—A. It is an organization of about 300 retail merchants, 
with the object of consolidating our purchasing power to go to the manutacturers 
for manufacturers’ quantities to enable us to compete with the mail order houses; by 
us I mean the retailers throughout the country towns. 

Q. The object being to go directly to the manufacturer and thus avoid the middle- 
man, the wholesaler or agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that you are able to do that?—A. Well, we found a great deal of 
difficulty in getting the goods. 

Q. Why did you find that difficulty? Was it because the wholesaler objects to any 
organization such as yours getting goods/—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You are now strong?—A. 300. : 

Q. And you would purchase in fairly large quantities?—A. Yes. The first order 
‘we placed was for rubber foot-wear—50,000. 5 

Q. Did you find difficulty in getting that rubber footwear direct from the manu- | 
facturers?—A. Well, not the first time we got it. We got the footwear on fairly 
reasonable terms, but the screws were not put on then. 

Q. The wholesalers probably did not get alive to it till after you got the order 
through ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But after you got the order through there seemed to have been some trouble /—- 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the wholesalers got their work in and tried to prevent your getting any 
further goods of that class?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you been able to overcome that?—A. I think this morning we overcame 
it with the rubber people. I called the manufacturers on the phone. They claimed 
we were not operating the same as other footwear people, and that that was the reason 
we could not get the goods, but he said he did not think- there would be any more 
trouble about it. u 

Q. Have these people got a fixed price at which they compel you to sell the goods? 
—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Can you give me the class of goods that you purchased from the Consolidated — 
Rubber Company—is that the company?—A. Yes. It was rubber footwear,'generally . 
speaking. he 

Q. What company do you purchase from?—A. From the Consolidated Rubber 
Company. : 

Q.-You purchase from them at a certain price?—A. Yes. _ i 

Q. But you are not at liberty to sell at the price that you may deem it wise to 
sell at?-A. No. The first season we did, and that is where the trouble came in. We 
saved the people a considerable amount of money on their purchases, and of course | 


[Mr- C.-o. Hibbard ee 
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~ they got the jobbers into trouble—people who did not belong to our company—and 
they claimed that was unfair. 

Q. Give us an idea of the line of goods that you purchase, the price you pay for 
them and the prices that you are compelled to sell them at?—A. Well, the great diffi- 
culty we have now is, as I said, in connection with the rubber companies, and it is 
practically over, but the great trouble we had was with the Grocers’ Guild on the 
groceries question. 

Q. Let us finish up on the rubber goods, and then we will get at the groceries. 
Give me for instance the ordinary men’s rubbers. There are different qualities, but 
“we will say the best quality of men’s rubbers?—A,. Well, you don’t need to take any 
particular prices, but there is a set advance of 15 per cent which is hardly fair. It 
is a discount. We get a discount off the rubber list of 15 per cent, and you are sup- 
posed to keep that as profit. 

Q. In other words, if you take advantage of your discount of 15 per cent 


Mr. Davis: No, as I understand the business, the price is, say, a dollar, and they 
can purchase for 85 cents, and they have the 15 per cent to work on. 


Mr. Prinete: Yes, if they take advantage of the 15 cents. If the purchase price 
was a dollar they could not sell at 90. They would have to sell at 85 cents; otherwise 
they would not be supplied by the Consolidated Rubber Company. 


Witness: No. 


Q. Now there has been a very great advance in the prices of all rubber goods ?— 

A. Well, there has not been a very great advance up to the present, but the rubber 

footwear business I think, speaking from handling a very large number of lines of 

groceries, hardware, drugs, boots and shoes, that the rubber footwear business is con- 

| ducted on about a closer margin, from the standpoint of the jobber than any other 
7 line of trade. They have only 15 per cent to handle rubber footwear. 

Q. I am speaking more particularly with regard to the manufacturer—A. Well 

then, going on to speak further the advance over pre-war prices is less I believe on 

tubber footwear and on leather footwear than on any other line of goods that we 


handle. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Leather footwear?—A. Staple leather footwear. I may say there are illus- 
trations however that have been given to the public that are extraordinary and only 
apply to five or ten per cent of the trade. You take American goods that are brought 
in by the high class boot and shoe stores. Such as you find on Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg,—you were speaking at the committee here just a little while ago about the 
butter, the Eastern Township butter is to be found in the first-class grocery stores or 
groceries that supply wealthy people and they are willing to pay from 5 to 10 cents 
a pound more for the same butter than they will get it for in the corner grocery. And 
that applies very largely to the footwear business. You bring in fancy American 
boots and these people own expensive plants and pay high rents and they have to get 
a fair price for them, but I do not think it is a fair representation of the boot 
business. I think these statistics that are procured should be taken from the moderate 
boot store, and the country store, and that will cover nine-tenths of the footwear sold. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What do you find the profit is now?—A. You mean the advance over pre-war 
prices ? 
Q. Let us take the case first of the advance over pre-war prices on ordinary leather 
goods’—A. Up to three weeks ago from 55 to 65 per cent. 
Q. What is the advance with the retailers?—A. Well, I will have my 25 to 30 per 
he eS tent advance on the original ccst on the advance as well. 
3 {[Mr. H. L. Montgomery. ] 
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Q. In other words it is not an advance in profit, for instance if boots cost $5 
before war, but you simply got 25 per cent profit and they now cost $6 and the 
retailer gets 25 per cent, it is just the same as to the profits but as to the percentage 
it is not?—A. No, proportionally that has been our experience. I think that is a very 
false representation of the retail trade that has been going through the papers. : 

Q. A good quality of boot at the present time can be purchased from the 
manufacturer from $5 to $6 and $6.50—A. Not to-day, because there is an advance 
of 20 to 40 per cent about two weeks ago. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You say there has been an advance in the manutfacturer’s price in the last 
couple of weeks?—A. In the last 3 or 4 weeks. : 


By Mr. Pringle: ” 

Q. Let us take prior to that advance first, and then take the advance subsequently. ~ 
Prior to the last advance you say the manufacturers got from 25 to 40 per cent, what 
were the wholesalers paying them for that class of boot?—A. You mean pre-war prices? 

Q. No, prior to this last advance.—A. The wholesalers were paying to the manu- 
facturer for a good elk boot and that is probably the standard boot for the business 
we handle in the country and town stores. : 

Q. It is not a high-class boot?—A. No, it is a soft workable boot and light, tha 
the farming trade handles very largely. We are paying at the factory $3.40 for that 
boot. 

Q. What is that boot retailed to the farmer at?—A. We advanced it, at least 
our company advanced it to $4.05. : 

Q. To the farmer?—A. No, to the retailer; the price of our company is, we pay 
$3.40 at the factory and bring it to Winnipeg. 

Q. And you in turn would sell that boot for $4.05-—A. $4.05, yes, and we pay 
the freight to Winnipeg. 

Q. What does the retailer get for it?--A. The retailer will get about $5.25. Some 
of them sell for $5. _ 

Q. I do not know that I have got that exactly. You said, I thought, your associa- 
tion was for the purpose entirely of supplying the retailers who were members of 
your association?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in order to cover the expenses of your association, ete., you charge a 
profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you fix the profit that you charge upon the goods you handle and turn 
over to the retailer?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what basis is that profit fixed?—A. Originally it was fixed on the basis 
of just paying expenses. The members said we are organized for the purpose of 
holding our rural centres together, they are being cleaned out by the mail order house, 
and some towns are dead, half their stores are out of business and some have one-third. 
Our people saw their doom very closely advancing, and they decided that it was 
advisable that they should get together so that we could put ourselves in the position 
of competing with the mail order people and the object was not a dividend or profit 
at all but simply to get the goods at the cheapest possible prices, so that we would 
be able to purchase, we would say, boots costing from $4.05 and could sell them at a 
certain price and so compete with the mail-order houses. But if we put on from 15 
to 25 cents more to pay a dividend he would forget about the price of the mail order 
people and the retailer would say he should have his reasonable profit on it. So the 
shareholders themselves said we do not want any profit, we do not want a dividend, 
but we want to get our goods invoiced at the lowest possible price. 

Q. Yours is an incorporated company according to the laws of Manitoba?—A. 
Yes, the three provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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Q. Your operation extends over three provinces?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. And you say it is not really a money-making proposition, but largely to pro- 
tect those who are members of your association in getting goods at the lowest possible 
prices, instead of having to get them through the wholesalers. In this instance do 
you show a profit in your operation?—A. No, we do not want to. We sometimes show 
a small profit, and the next year we do not. 

Q. You tell this committee at any rate you are not making money out of the 


4  operation?—A. No. 
a 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What does it cost you to do this business? 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. How long have you been operating this way ?—A. About 3 or 4 years, the first 
eighteen months we were organizing, and there was not very much done in mercantile 
lines, in fact it has been a struggle ever since, a very large percentage of our energy 
has been devoted to that part of the work, r 

Q. Are you in the retail trade?—A. No, we are not. 

Q. You are operating this co-operative wholesale practically in Winnipeg?—A. 
ca I am one of the directors. I was president for two years, and at one time managed 
the boots and dry goods end of it. Some gentleman asked the cost in 1917. It cost 
us selling expenses 7-81 to do business. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is the wholesale cost ?—A. Yes, on our sales. We had a little surplus 
that year. If we had added 77 to our sales, we would have paid 8 per cent interest. 
We did not do it. 


: By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What is your turnover?—A. About a million a year. 

_ Q. You tell us that having a million dollars turnover you have difficulty in 
getting your supplies direct from the manufacturer?—A. Absolutely. It is not a 
question of quantity, it is a question of the fact that we are in business. 

'Q. It is a question that evidently the manufacturers will not sell to anybody 

a outside of wholesalers?—A. Well, the manufacturers want to sell to us. 

Q. What prevents them from selling?—A. The Grocers’ Guild. 

Q. Why should the Grocers’ Guild interfere with a line of goods?—A. I mean 
certain goods. You go into boots, and we have no difficulty at all because there is not 
an association until about six months ago when there was an association formed. 
We do not know whether we are going to get into trouble with that. We do not 
anticipate any. They have their goods, and they are well acquainted with the boot 
manufacturers. It is a very difficult proposition to say to the agents, we cannot 

~ sell you Merchants’ Consolidated. ‘We can say that we have sold Merchants’ Con- 
| solidated for the last four or five years, and they have paid their bills as well as 
| you have. It is a different proposition to start anew. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. Take your own goods, you do a general business?—A. Yes. 
. Q. And you buy all the goods you require. Can you handle your business in such 
a way that you can get every line of goods you want for your general store from the 
: factory ?—A. You mean from this company ? 
. Q. Yes?—A. If we could, we would do $70,000,000 business a year. 
Q. You have warehouse facilities and can accumulate and distribute?—A. We 
carry $100,000 of goods. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You are a limited liability ?—A. Limited liability. a 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your authorized stock ?#—A. $150,000. 
Q. $100,000 worth of stock would not go very far in furnishing 350 retail 
merchants ?—A. It certainly would not. 


By Mr. Pringle: é 


Q. It is only those who belong to the association, and it is to enable them to get 
their goods practically at factory cost instead of paying the middle cost?—A. TI see 
we have $130,000 paid up. ; 

Q. How does the Grocers’ Guild prevent you from getting your groceries at 
producers’ prices?—A. Take the manufacturers, they have their brokers in all these ; 
centres, and the grocery broker will possibly have 15 or 20, or maybe more. There 
are five or ten different manufacturers, as the case may be, which he represents in 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and different centres. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Manufacturers’ agents?’—A. Yes, brokers. They get a very small margin, 
one per cent, sometimes two per cent. I believe their margin is about one per cent. 
There are some lines of goods that the brokers will sell us because there is no competi- 
tion with them, and there is no difficulty about getting the lines that they set a price — 
on. They are afraid of us cutting the price, I suppose, I do not know. I believe 
that is one of the reasons. The brokers on different occasions have told us “We would 
be delighted to sell to you but you are only one wholesaler and you only handle so 
fany hundred dolars’ worth maybe $100,000 worth of our product, but you know as 
well as I do that if we sold to you we would be cut not only out of this line but of 
other lines we sell.” a 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would you mind telling the committee some particular lines?—A. The diffi- 
culty is that we do not know whether this committee is going to help us. We are in 
bad enough trouble now. We would not know where we would be at if I gave the 
names. Of course, if you want me to give the names, I would be prepared to do it. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose the committee arrived at the conclusion that it was feasible to abolish 
the wholesaler entirely, to absolutely wipe him out of business and let the retailer buy 
right straight from the man who manufactures?—A. You cannot do that because the 
retailer would have simply to establish a centering place. For instance, you cannot~ 
bring canned goods 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. As a matter of fact you are a wholesaler/—A. We bring train loads of canned 
goods and assemble them. There are only a few people who want a carload' of canned 
goods. u 

Q. The only difference between you and the ordinary wholesaler is that the parties 
interested in your company are retailers, and consequently all the benefits you derive 
by getting your goods at wholesale prices go to the people who belong to your com- — 
pany?—A. Yes. Some of the manufacturers will tell us—we have sent a man east ~ 
for no other purpose but to interview manufacturers when the brokers refused to sell 
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‘to us, and we invariably got the reply: “Yes, we do not see any reason why you 
should not get them; you are wholesalers and all that sort of thing, but we will refer 
che matter to our broker.” The broker gets into trouble immediately with the Grocers’ 
- Guild if he was to attempt it. 

Q. Is not the difficulty this that you, having only the interest of the retail Gealers, 
_ who are members of your association, to look after, you sell to them at a very close 
margin, and the wholesaler objects to that because he wants a very much larger margin 
on the goods. He sells to the retailer?—A. That is our interpretation. 


Mr. Davis: Would you follow that up, Mr. Pringle, and get some instances of 
what savings are made? 


Mr, Prinete: He has given up the instance of boots, and I could follow up other 
articles. He has given us the case of this boot which he says is used very greatly in 
the West by the farmers. The manufacturing costs $3.40. They pay freight on that 
poot and they sell it to their retailers at $4.05, and the retailer, in turn, turns that 
boot over to the user or customer at $5 or $5.25. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Their price is $4.05. What would the ordinary wholesale price be?—A. That 
would vary I suppose. I do not know. It would be hardly fair to make a supposition, 
but I would imagine it is about $4.65, I think; about $4.50 possibly. 

Q. So that the retailer by belonging to your association gets that boot 45 cents 
cheaper than he would get it from the wholesaler ?—A. Some of them a great deal less 
than that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: / l 


Q. How much cheaper do you retailers sell it to the consumer?—A. That is a 
proposition we had before our directors, stabilizing the retail price. We have not 
attempted that. Some of our merchants have taken advantage of that, and have done 
what some of these people are doing, what the Dominion Textile and this tweed man 
you had before you the other day have done; they took the abnormal profit, but a very 
large number of our merchants are taking it upon the basis of holding their home 
trade. I will give you an illustration of what one of our merchants experienced. It 
was Mr. W. O. Painter of the Tantalon District. 1917 was a very bad year in that 
district, one of the worst years they ever had, and this was his experience as he stated 
it before the general meeting. He said, “My business last year should have gone 
down $9,000; instead of that it went up $9,000,” and he says, “I bought through the 
company $14,000 this year, and I figure I saved 7 per cent on the purchasing. And 
some person says, “ You are $1,400 ahead in that case; you put it in your pocket.” He 
says, “ No, I did not.” They used to consider that our company was not doing the 
fair thing by the community because we were not selling as cheaply as the mail order 
people and the farmers in the community thought we were taking too large a profit. 
They were not getting any more profit than the mail order people, but they were not 
buying properly. He said, “ What we did this year was that we gave that $1,400 back 
to our customers, which enabled me to compete with the mail order prices. Instead of 
my business going down $9,000 it increased that amount, and on any ordinary estimate 
of 20 per cent profit on the $9,000 increase I have made $1,800, and substract that 
$1,400 I gave away from the $1,800, and I was $400 ahead, and, better than that I 
have the goodwill of the community, which is more precious to me than the money. 
My people feel that they are getting a square deal. I am competing with the mail 
order houses on the lines that I can purchase.” 


Q. That is one individual in your association ?—A. That is an illustration of what 
may be done. 
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Q. I suppose they have got to cut their prices down to compete with the mail order — 
houses’—A. He could not do it at all before, and business was going away. The 
chances are that there was $18,000 less mail order business—that the mail’ order — 
business was $18,000 less from his district than it would have been had he not been — 


buying this way. 


Q. I suppose the large businesses and mail order houses are situated in Winnipeg? — 


—A. Winnipeg, Regina and Saskatoon. 


Q. And the manufacturer who sells to the large mail order houses I suppose objects _ 


to sell to your company’—A. Yes. The most peculiar situation is that the jobbers 
have given over protesting against them selling to the mail order houses because—I 
don’t know why—they have not any reason. I have argued it with the manufacturers, 
and said, “ Well, you claim we are a bunch of retailers and are not really wholesalers.” 
I have gone on to prove to them that it was not the class of men who were in the 
business, but the class of business which he did. 

Q. How do you run your business? Do you run it just as an ordinary cash sale, 
or do you give terms of credit to your customers?—A. Ten days. 

Q. And any customer that does not pay in ten days, I suppose you cut off?— 
A. Absolutely—what the others do when they don’t pay in thirty days. 

Q. soe protect yourselves in that way, but even on ten day credit of making a loss 
. We lost the first two years -012. 
Gi oe is very good?—A. Practically negligible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You handle a general line of dry goods?—A. Just some lines; there are lines 
they want to sell us. We have not very much difficulty in getting ready to wear goods, 
such as ladies’ waists and ladies’ coats. There is no association, there is no organiza- 
tion controlling those lines; and sox and underwear. There is an association in under- 
wear that we have got into. 

Q. What suggestion have you to give to this committee, by which this committee 
could in any way relieve the position you find yourselves in?—A. Trade commission, 
similar to the Railway Commission. 

Q. Would you give that commission power to regulate prices and to compel 
deliveries ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Or would you be similar to the Federal Trade Ciusage in the United 
States, which is simply an investigatory body, and report after the investigation to the 
Attorney General or the District Attorney, or whoever it may be, and proceedings can 
be taken under the laws in force in the United States?—A. We are in practically the 
same position under the Order in Council—at least we were under the Order in Coun- 
cil in 1917 I think it was. Jt was such a roundabout way that I think it will just 
implicate us 

Q. Have you ever considered all the difficulties surrounding price-fixing!— 
A. Well, we have done considerable thinking about it, but it is not a matter so much 
of price-fixing; it is a matter of stating a case. 

Q. Is it not more than that? We all know that we have good laws in regard to 
combines, but we do know the difficulty of getting convictions against ten or twenty 
million dollars, and history tells us that there is not conviction made once in years, 
but if you have a body clothed with power to investigate, then you can ascertain 
whether any wrong is being done, either to the public or to people like yourselves, or 
anybody. They can investigate and report. But would you clothe that body with 
power to indiscriminately fix vrices?—A. I do not know about that. I could give you 
an opinion. 

Mr. Davis: It is not necessary to fix prices in a case like this, but to be forced to 
sell to anybody who bought in wholesale quantities. 
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he would suggest he spoke of a tribunal similar to the Railway Commission. We know 
the Railway Board has absolute power to control rates and so on, but they are dealing 
witha public utility. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

z Q. The object would be to ascertain if there was a real grievance, and if so what 
remedy could be adopted. Your suggestion is a tribunal similar to the Railway Board, 
and would you suggest that that tribunal would have power, after investigation, if they 
found excessive prices were being charged, or if they found a manufacturer was refus- 
ing to supply the retailer, or a firm like yours which is organized for the purpose of 
seeing that the retailer gets the goods at reasonable prices—that that body would have 
the power to compel the manufacturer to supply them?—A. I think they should have 
that power—at least that they should be able to compel them to supply on the same 
_ terms and prices as they supply other people in the same line of trade. 


: Q. In other words that they should not discriminate?—A. Absolutely—on the 
basis of discriminatory freight rates. 
“ Mr. Mr. Davis: 


Q. You are in doubt about price fixing? What would you think about profit- 
fixing’—A. That might be done, because we anticipate in our company doing that as 
soon as we get over our present difficulties. We do not want to get in any more, 
because we have lost now, and we anticipate standardizing prices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. To the consumer?—A. From the retailer to the consumer, that he must not 
charge more than a certain price. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

| ~ Q. To protect the consumer?—A. Yes. We have had two or three cases of our 
members charging just as much as they would had they paid the regular price, and that 
was not the object of the company being organized. It is injuring its locality, and 
there was not only a proposition to help ourselves, but to help others. I have lived in 
my own town for thirty years and I do not like to see my town running down at the 
heels, and all going to the mail orders, and we felt that was the reason of it in our 
neighbouring towns. The majority of them are going down. I have known towns all 

over the country where they are practically dried up. 
Q. Are there other manufacturers than the rubber manufacturers that will only 

sell to you on the condition, that you in turn will sell at fixed prices?—A: I tell you, I 

won’t say that even now, these are the conditions upon which all the jobbers sell. Of 

course they are not willing now, they haven’t agreed to tell us except that to-day, as 

I say, they would, but the difficulty would be there, we will be under the same con- 
' ditions as the jobbers; they would sell us. 

Q. Have you been really unable to get goods wholesale?—A. Yes, we could not 
‘get them open and above board we had to go there underhand and pay some person 
a commission. 

Q. Without mentioning the name of the manufacturers can you tell us the class of 
goods manufactured that you have been unable to get except through the wholesaler? 
—A. There are a number of lines of groceries, and sugar. 

Q. That is controlled by the Grocers’ Guild?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tt is controlled by the Grocers’ Guild; where are the headquarters, at Toronto 
or at Winnipeg ?—A. Well, the Grocers’ Guild of Ontario, or the Grocers’ Association, 
1s in Toronto, and there is one in the west, and they have one I think at the coast~ 
as well. 
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Q. The one in the west takes in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta?—A. The 
Winnipeg takes in the three provinces and they have one at the coast, I believe, 

Q. Do you mean to tell this committee that that guild can prevent you from 
getting groceries at wholesale price?—A. That is what we believe, that is what the 
brokers have told us that they are prevented from selling to us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have evidence without any equivocation from the representatives of the 
Grocers’ Association, they do not call themselves the Grocers’ Guild, they make no 
bones about it at all, they simply made the statement emphatically that they tell the 
manufacturers “ If you sell to the retail trade, then you don’t sell to us,” they take the 
position that if the wholesaler can be eliminated that is the proper thing to do and 
to that extent clear up the channel through which goods flow from the manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I can understand their objection to selling to the small retailer here and there 
and so on, but here is an incorporated company with a paid-up capital of $37.000 that 
is endeavouring to see that the retailer gets his goods at reasonable prices and the 
erocers’ association steps in and says “ No.” 


The CHairman: What I want to make clear is that the wholesale grocers’ associa- 
tion have no hesitation in stating emphatically that is their position. They say to 
the manufacturer, “If you sell to the retailer or group of retailers you do not sell 
to us.” zt 


Mr. Davis: They gave the laws of the guild upon which the association is working 
and they specify wholesale co-operatives as a class whom they won’t accept as mem- — 
bers; and if the manufacturer sells to them they will not buy from that manufacturer, 
—A. I wish to explain some of the purposes. We have had a very great deal of dis- 
cussion with the president and other members of the wholesale grocers’ 
association. I know them, I know the president personally, I have gone 
to him personally and to other members who are directors of the associa- 
tion. I have asked the president why we are being discriminated against. A 
number of the manufacturers have said, “ We will be pleased to sell to you; are 
you members of the wholesale grocers’ association?” Others would say “Are you on the 
list?” And we would say we are not and the reply would be “Oh, you are not, well, 
there is no difficulty about it, go and join the grocers’ association and we will be 
pleased to sell you; have you ever applied for membership?’ We would tell them “No, — 
we haven’t ” and they would say to us “ You had better apply.” I have told them there 
is no use applying that we will be turned down but they would say “ You had better 
apply”, so we did apply in this way, that we wrote to the president of the Grocers’ 
Association asking what the conditions were; we thought that the conditions and by- 
laws might be such that we would not have anything at all to do with the Grocers’ 
Association. The first thing we wanted to know was the terms and conditions upon 
which we could enter the Grocers’ Association. We got no reply whatever to that 
request, although we called them up very often, but they were going to look into it, 
they had not had a meeting of the board. Finally in about 6 weeks we got a very 
peremptory reply from the secretary that they would not have anything to do with the 
Merchants’ Consolidated. The matter did not even end there, I know the president 
of the Grocers’ Guild and I asked him why? “You are a retailer” was the reply. 
“How do you make that out?”, “Well, you are just a bunch of retailers.” I said, 
“Mr. Gordon, what difference does that make whether we are retailers or not? What 
difference does it make; in case we were a bunch of 150 blacksmiths and carpenters 
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rmed into a stock company to buy from the manufacturers and to sell wholesale, 
what is there about that? Supposing some Americans came over here and decided 
after locking around it was a very good country,in which to start a wholesale grocers 
business, and applies for membership in the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, men who 
are aliens in this country, what would you do about it?” “ There is nothing to do but 
to give them membership in the grocers’ association ” was the reply and then I said to 
him “ Here we are a bunch of men that have been living in this country for 30 years 
and have made money for you people, we have bought from your concern and from 
dozens of other concerns and now when the time has come that we feel that we are 
going to be put out of business by reason of the competition of the mail order houses 
and try to saye ourselves by forming a company of our own to buy our goods to the best 
ce advantage you completely refuse to trade with us as you would trade with a firm of 
aliens that would come in here from the United States, and he held his head down and 
did not make any reply. 


5 By the Chairman: 

___ -Q. There is a point that the wholesale grocers contend, as you contend, that the 
~ mail order business is an evil in the country, that it is drying up the country towns, 
driving the merchant out, and destroying community life, and their contention is that 
it is not the wholesaler that should be put out of business at all, but the mail order 
i, house that is the danger to society, according to their idea—A. Here is what we con- 
tend, it is not the putting of the mail order people out of business so much as it is 
a to make them charge a price that would enable the retailer to pay the price to the 
wholesaler and still make a profit in order to compete with the mail order house. That 
is the trouble. : 

Q. If the small dealers in Canada were to join in groups, such as you have done, 
you eliminate the wholesale houses¢—A. We are wholesale, the difficulty we claim is 
that we have been charged too much for our goods. 

# Q. That the present methods are too expensive?—A. Yes, and the commercial 
i travellers and that kind of thing. It costs fully $20 a day to keep a traveller on the 
F 
ig 


road. I am not complaining so much about the grocers’ travellers, because they are on 
_ the road all the time, but with the dry goods and millinery people, their travellers are 
out practically only one-half of the year. 
am Q. Would you with your experience as a merchant consider it as practical, unless 
in special lines, such dry goods, jewellers, and all that sort of thing, to handle this 

business in the manner in which you do, without having even the wholesale houses and 
the commercial travellers?—A. tut these are lines that we have no trouble with the mail 
- order people. That is where they make’their money. If the mail order people did not 
__ use staple and advertised goods, cut the price down to the quick, and then make their 
large profits on these specialty goods, we would not have any difficulty with them. But 
that is what they do. Take rubber footwear. They are absolutely the same pattern, 
‘quality and everything else. They cut that very closely, and they cut sugar and 
“anything that is very well known to the country consumer. They cut them down very 
___ low, and then they take these specialized goods and make a large profit. The country 
_ Tetailer has not any difficulty in handling ladies’ neckwear, for instance, and millinery 
and ribbons, excepting staple ribbons, and competing with the mail order people, but 
they have very serious difficulty when they come to other goods. 
) Q. Leave the wholesale dry goods and eliminate the wholesale grocer?—A. I am 
‘ not speaking generally of the wholesale dry goods, because there is a very large propor- 
ton of the wholesale dry goods business that could be done from the factory. There 
wa large proportion done now. : 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Take canned goods?—A. They have to store them. 


t 
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Mr. Strvens: It seems to me that the information we are getting from Mr. 
Montgomery is very much the same as we received from the Co-operative Farmers’ 
Association, and also from the York Trading Company. Although the York Trading 
Company, I must admit, was not a strong institution at all. The point of the whole 
thing is this: We have before us several groups based upon a co-operative scheme, and 
the manufacturers have refused to sell to them because of the opposition of certain 
wholesale organizations. Personally, in examining this evidence to-night, and 
previously, my conclusion is that provision should be made that would remove any 
obstacles in the way of any group who desire co-operatively to carry on a business, or 
who desire by co-operative movement to lower the cost of living, or the cost to the 
consumer. I do not know that it is our duty to particularly concern ourselves with 
the preservation of any given channel of distribution. We do not want to do injustice 
to anybody. The main object is to get the goods to the consumer at the lowest possible 
price. We do find that obstacles have been placed in the way, and I think that in our 
report cognizance should be taken of this evidence, and evidence of a similar character 
and that we should recommend measures that will prevent discrimination against 
concerns of this kind. That, frankly, is the position that I think we should take in 
this matter. 


Witness: I have not read the evidence very closely. I have always looked in the 
newspapers to see the report from this committee, but I did not see any record of co- 
operative societies coming before the committee. I do not think our company, and 
some of the others, should be understood under the ordinary co-operative idea. There 
is an idea of co-operation in the west that is a very dangerous thing to my mind for 
the rural centres, not only for the co-operative stores that are purely co-operative 
retail stores, but also for merchants who have invested their whole lifes 
earnings in stores. They are known as_ co-operative’ locals. They can 
form hose co-operative locals by five members; they may be farmers or 
otherwise, or country town residents. They may form themselves into a_ local, 
and the object is to buy their goods from the manufacturer, or the wholesaler. They 
claim that there should be legislation to allow them to do that. Now to my mind, this 
is what would happen. The co-operative store in the town, even the farmers’ co-oper- 
ative store is giving service. The wholesaler won’t sell to them unless they are giving 
service, and I believe that the wholesalers have recognized a co-operative store in Sas- 
katchewan, and they do in Manitoba. If they have a regularly established store, they 
will sell to them but they refuse to recognize these locals because they do not serve 
beyond four or five people. 

By Mr. Reid: f 

Q. Would you explain what you mean by these Locals?—A. It is four or five resi- 

dents in the community. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You mean farmers’ clubs, so-called?—A. No, they are not clubs; they are locals. 
They have asked legislation so that they can compel wholesalers to sell to them. It 
looks alright on the surface of it, but the great crying trouble in the west is the lone- 
liness of the community. That is why so many people won’t go on to farms. They have 
no towns amounting to anything. That is just as dangerous to the town, and perhaps 
more so, than the mail order house. They are cutting the ground from under the store 
that the rest of their neighbours have put their money into and that is giving service to 
the community. If there are any co-operative stores of that nature coming before you, 
I think you ought to consider very seriously before you recommend legislation to com- 
pel a wholesaler to sell to them. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. A group of citizens form themselves into a sort of club?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they buy collectively ?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. And they distribute among their members, and for that reason you think that 
they destroy, to a certain extent at least, the retailer in their community ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you sell to that sort of group outside of your regular members?—A. We 
take in any man that keeps a stock and gives service to the community. 
ae Q. They have to belong to your group?—A. They have not to take stock with us, 
3 but there is this position about it, we started to find out whether this could be done. 
We offered the Retail Merchants’ Association, or any other organized association or 
anybody. If they don’t like us, and don’t want us, we have offered all our data. 

_Q. You do not sell to the independent store?—A. No. 

Q. Supposing you had a store in a village that was a member of your association, 
and I was there independent, you would not sell to me?—A. No. 
2 Q. I would have to become a member of your organization?—A. We are not the 
only people, but we have shown it can be done. There is another organization that 
has started up along the same lines, and we have the data. If they don’t like to joi 

us, they can form an association of their own. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Would you take in any other retailer, provided he would take stock 7—A. No, 
there are several conditions. For instance, we first look up his financial standing 
and see if he can pay cash. Take the Grain Growers’ Association in the West. That 
has been their cry. We take cash, and we have been charged with that, and we are 
trying to eliminate that by not giving to any who cannot pay cash for their goods. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you have two in one village?—A. In certain lines we do, and another thing 
we have ahead of is in conjunction with the people of the community, to establish 
as to whether two stores should be members or not. Another great claim of the farmers 
in the West is that there are too many stores. We believe that. There are too many 
stores in some towns, and in others there are not. 


: By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are-not alone in that. Ontario has too many stores?—A. What we pro- 
pose as one of the features in the future is to go into co-operative discussion with 
_ the people in the neighbourhood, or the Grain Growers’ Association in that community 
and decide these questions. Here is Jones, for instance, they have membership. Well, 
there is Smith over there; do you want him to have membership? Do you think it 
would be better for Smith to go where they have no store at all, and settle the thing 
amicably and by argument? 

% 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You are on somewhat dangerous ground there, are you not?’—A. [ do not 
know; there is nothing compulsory about it. 
oe Q. Here is a small town, we will say two groceries or general stores; they are 
usually general stores; one of them belongs to your association and gets the advan- 
tage of the 7 per cent by agreement. He can undersell the other fellow. You will not 
__.take in that second man in competition with your man?—A. We won’t now, because 
we don’t know where we are at. 
Q. You will not take him in?—A. Not now. 
Q. We will assume that he goes out of business?—A. Yes. 


tii a aaa sing memati 
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Q. And your remaining retailer then has an absolute monopoly of the trade?—A, 
We have foreseen that, and that is the very reason. It is not only that there are com-— 
munities where one man might go out, but there are a number of them where there is 
only one store, and I will give you some instances. Take Mr. W. C.. Painter of 
Tantallon. He does business there and he does it right. es 


Mr. Nespirr: He is a man with good business ability. - é 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He has good business ability and knows how to eater to his people?—A. Now — 
there is a community where a man wants to do the right thing, but there is another 
community that did not need to have anybody put out of business, because there was 
only one there to start with, and he takes advantage of his good buying and puts it in ; 
his pocket. What we propose to do is to work in conjunction with the Grain Growers’ 
Association of those communities and have a report. If there is any dissatisfaction, 
they will report to our board of directors, and the man goes on the carpet before the 
community. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is your idea to make a survey of the country and sort of handpick the 
business men and the fellows you think should stay in business. You will let them join 
the Association ?—A. We handpicked them when they were coming into our association. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They had to have a certain standing?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: oe 


Q. Where would you draw the line? As Mr. Stevens has pointed out, our business 
is not to consider anybody’s business as being necessary for us to protect, but to find 
the easiest and cheapest means by which the consumer can get the goods he has to 
purchase. Now you have stated that legislation should be enacted to compel the 
manufacturers of all products, or certain products, to sell down to a certain point, but 
he must not go any further. Where is the dividing line?—A. Where service is given 
to the community with a stock that would suit that community. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
(Q. Who is going to be the judge?—A. That is part of the Commission’s business, 
I should imagine. That is a case that should go before the Commission. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Are not all these details matters which would have to be gone into by a com- 
mission if the committee recommended it, and the Government saw fit to appoint a 
commission. This committee would not have time to go into all theSe details. / You 
have spoken of the locals. Does your association sell to those locals?—A. Unless they. 
have a standard store and go into community service, we will not sell them. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Did you explain to this committee what you meant by that service? I do not 
think you did?—A. Well, it is to have a store with goods there, and competent men 
handling it, and clerks. ; 

Mr. Davis: I know that we have one of those locals in my district. Every fall 
they will get carloads of apples and carloads of tea and sometimes carloads of certain 
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staples, and they just distribute that money among their neighbours, and they do not 
pretend to keep the store open. They have a warehouse and put goods into it, and their 
manager lives in town, and he will go there by appointment with anybody to deliver 
goods to them, but he does not run a store. He does not give service. 


__Wrrness: No, that is not exactly the idea. Our company has no objection to 
selling. We have a kind of idea like this: that anything a farmer can handle that 
way, like apples or coal or wood, we handle in a bulk way that does not require a 


_- store. We have not any objection to them handling in that way. Our store handles 


apples, and the Grain Growers also handle apples, and we have not any trouble about 
it. They have to have the same price that we have to handle it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is bulk goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. When you come to sugar, what about it?—A. They can handle sugar. We 
feel that we are losing fifteen cents a sack on every sack we sell. If they can handle 
it, they are weleome to it. If they can handle it, well and good, but they have given 
it up. Our store handles it. We do not make a profit, but there is no loss on it. We 
handle it very closely. There is one thing that I have in mind with this service 
that will probably be of interest. I may say that these locals interfere and make it 
impossible for a well-assorted respectable stock to be carried. As a retail general 
store, you know you cannot carry a reasonably assorted general under twenty to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Every business man knows that he must turn over 
his stock three times in order to make it pay. Now, in the ordinary community 
sixty to seventy-five thousand dollars of stock will be carried, and our towns are some 
distance apart. In a farming community where they have such large farms as they 
have in the West the population is limited, and you must have a twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollar stock to have a reasonably assorted stock; otherwise the people will 
send to the mail order house because you have not got the goods for them to buy. 
You form these locals round there, and one local will buy a bunch of canned goods 
and some cornstarch and evaporated apples, and a few things like that, and another 
local will buy something else, and this local will get ten thousand dollars away from 
the man’s business, and this one five thousand, and by the time the locals get five or 
ten thousand from that man’s business, it comes to a point where he must reduce his 
stock. If a man’s turnover is not in proportion to the amount of stock he carries, he 
cannot serve the community. But when he is told that he must reduce his stock he 
will say, “ What am I going to do? If I reduce my stock I have to go out of business, 
as other men have had to do.” It automatically puts that man out of business by 
reducing the stock in that way. He must turn over his stock to make it pay; other- 
wise he goes out of business automatically. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. The first question was this you have given us just one specific instance, can 
you make a general statement that you secure profit to your members on all lines of 
goods’—A. Well, you see there is not that saving on the groceries, but on practically 
everything that we handle. 

__ Q. Have you considered the effect of the express or parcel post rates on this mail 
order business in its relation to the retail merchant?—A. The parcel post business, 
as I understand it is not paying. There is a certain amount that is taken from the 
retail merchants to subsidize the parcel post business which is really the business of 
the mail order houses. For instance you are asking Jones for a certain contribution 
of his money towards the cost of the parcel post and in that way to assist the mail — 
order people to put him out of business. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: er 


Q. That is to say that as the mail order business does not pay the consequence 
is the whole public helps to pay the deficit?—A. The parcel post is being subsidized, 
is not that the case? 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Will not the measure of the postal business in the first place be the number of . 


letters going through the mails?—A. Certainly, it is the first ‘measure. 

Q. And in that connection will not that measure be very largely affected by the 
normal amount of letters sent out by the large city concerns?—A. The principle of the 
thing is that the parcel post business should be made to pay its own way, because the 
people who are writing letters are not always the people who are getting the parcels 
through the post. 

‘Mr. Nespirt: I do not think we have‘had any statement from the Post Office 
Department separating the parcel post business from the balance of the business. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. I have laid the foundation for that because I understand it is one of the 
remedies that could be applied——A. I had an idea that there was some detail about 
it, because the secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association went into it very 
exhaustively on the taxation question in the city of Winnipeg, and he has told me 
that this is the fact, for instance, they got this data, that the mail order business of 
the city of Winnipeg paid no taxes to the city at all, but only pay the same rate as 
other merchants and he said further there was nothing left to apply to the mail order 
end of it. 

Q. What would be the effect of doubling the parcel post rates?—A. Well, it would 
make the mail order people pay their own share. It would warrant them in raising 
the price of the goods, but we do not want that. But we do want these people not to 
come around to the retail merchant for a contribution to kill his own business. 

Q. Would it not be the consumer who paid it?—A. No, it would amount to this, 
it would be the people who do the business would pay it instead of the retailer.. 

Q. Supposing the price were increased then the consumer would pay it?—A. The 
mail order business would do one of two things—either decrease the price to cover the 
increased postal rates which would be a good thing far the consumer, and if they did 
that there would not be the competition for the retailer, that they have now, because 
in that case the mail order people could not cut the staples so fine as they do now. 

Q. Then the consumers would pay more for what they are getting?—A. The mail 
order people might take it out of their profit and would not make so much out of their 
business, and if they did that the consumer would not pay more than he does now. The 
mail order people would not then make so much profit, and we would be in a position 
to do better, because we would be more nearly their point; they would want to make so 
much profit anyway. . 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. It would have the effect of reducing the profits of the mail order house?—A. It 
might, or they might put it on the goods. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. There used to be a conception that the large departmental stores made special 
arrangements with the express companies that the smaller stores could not make, and 
the introduction of the parcel post with the charge made according to the zone in that 
way really helped out the consumers and the smaller concerns that wanted to mail their 
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with the mail order house—A. Jf there were any arrangements made prior to the intro- 
duction of the parcel post for cut rates on express, there is a double reason for that part 
of it being cut out. 

 Q. How?—A. For this reason, they want to get that business and before that they 
did not have competition, and if they got a cut rate before surely they will get it now. 


By Mr. Davis 
Q. Are not ihe express rates under the cqntrol of the Railway Commission ? 
Mr. Nespirt: Certainly. 
Mr. Davis: Any special rebate on anything of that sort would be stopped. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. It is done I know by a big concern in Winnipeg, I know it for a fact.—A. 
Here is what they do, I understand, but it is very difficult to get at it. It was reported 
that we were getting an express parcel of a lady’s coat, for instanee from Winnipeg, 
and the cost was at Deloraine seventy-five cents. But on the same express there were 20 
ladies’ coats came, I saw them in the express company’s office, and the charge was 75 
cents to Montgomery Brothers for the one coat, and that same express company brought 
in 20 coats for different points; they were weighed and they got the 100-pound rate on 
the average distance, but ours would cost us twice as much that way. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Under the parcel post it will cost for a reasonable distance from Winnipeg in 

Manitoba very much less than it would to come from a concern in Toronto because of 
the zone distance rate?—A. Yes, but it is impracticable in country towns to do a parce} 
post business, for the reason that the country towns storekeeper cannot get out a cata- 
logue. 
Q. As a matter of fact if there were no parcel post these mail order concerns could 
___use the express and in that way could get all the advantage of the small dealer?—A. We 
a are not complaining about the farmer getting goods cheaply, we want him to get them 
: as cheaply as possible, but we want to be the channel through which he can get them 
and if we cannot do it, I personally would want to go out of business. 


E By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Will you tell us now the cost of doing business ? 


Mr. Princte: Seven per cent?—A. Just over seven per cent, that was in 1917. 
Our organization is not a money-making concern, but is for the purpose of laying 
<a goods down at the cheapest possible price to compete with the mail order house. In 
1917 it cost 7.81 to do business and, if we ae been working for a dividend of 8 per 

cent it would have been necessary to add .77 to the prices, the retail prices. 

-_ Q. What did it cost you in 1918?—A. ‘9°72. One reason’ was this: There were 

_ Certain lines of goods that we formerly could get, and they debarred us from getting 
_ them. We could have increased our turnover 50 per cent. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like to ask three questions to clarify this matter. You have taken the 
‘Position that in order that the wholesaler will sell to a local, as you term it, the local 
‘Must be giving service to the community ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You consider that a necessity?—A. The main reason for that is this—yes,I 


think it is a necessity. If these locals are allowed to demand goods from the whole- 
salers, they are going to sweep into the foundation of the local store where it has no 
other place to go to. 

Q. I see that point clearly, but let us work backwards. You have also told us that 
you consider a distributing warehouse a necessity?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing we should advise some means by which the distributing warehouse 
would have to be giving service to the larger community; you say that if the manu- 
facturers sell to you, you would not sell to him if he was a retailer unless you had 
first discriminated as to the amount of business he was doing, or whether you would 
permit him to become a member of your association?—A. Yes. 

- Q. The wholesale grocers say exactly the same thing. They discriminate as to 
who shall become a member of their association. If the distributing warehouse is 
necessary, it should give service just the same as a distributing local store gives ser- 
vice. At least, that is the point I wish to get clear?—A. That is so. 

Q. Where are we going to draw the line if we are going to say to the manu- 
facturers of goods: you must sell to every man who comes along with the money to 
buy those goods down to a certain point?—A. That is not what the Grocers’ Guild 
said. ne 
Q. They made their position very clear before this Committee. Their position is 
this: We are perfectly content to be eliminated if this Committee of the Parliament 
of Canada, or any tribunal that can be set up, should find a way of distributing the 


varied classes of goods that the community must consume; if that can be done, why | 


eliminate the wholesaler? But if the wholesaler is a necessity, just the same as your 
community store is a necessity, then if he is going to give service, they claim the right 
that you do?—A. Absolutely. That is what we ask. We say we are a joint-stock 
company, and we are giving a service to the community. 

Q. Don’t get this confounded. You are giving a service to the community as 
retailers in your own town, but are you prepared to establish a distributing ware- 
house, and give the service to the retailers of the larger community? Supposing I 
am a retailer in another town and want to buy a carload of miscellaneous groceries? 
—A. That very point came up with the.Grocers’ Guild. I was discussing that propo- 
sition with the president, Mr. Gordon. I said, ‘“ Mr. Gordon, I understand now your 


objection to us. We have only taken a part of the community. Now then probably — 


we can overcome that difficulty by taking in all the grocers.” Well, he said, “Good 
glory, that would fix it.” 
Q. Taking in all the grocers in a co-operative buying scheme, unless you are 


going to embrace the whole ramifications of the trade, and get a class of goods that © 


will satisfy the community, and have a distributing warehouse—it is one thing or the 
other, the warehouse is either a necessity or it should be eliminated. If it is only 
acting as a dam on the rapids, so to speak, and is not letting the currents flow, let us 
get rid of it?—A. I do not know what you are trying to get at. We are taking the 
groceries. You say to establish.a distributing warehouse that will take in all the rami- 
fications of the retail business. That would take in the boot business, the dry goods 
business, the grocers. 

Q. We will confine ourselves to a complete line of gasceriesifees There is no 
discussion about the matter there. We propose to carry a line of groceries when they 
will let us have them. We have certain lines of groceries 

Q. And you will undertake to establish a warehouse and sell to John Smith, or 
any other man who comes along with the money, whether~he is a member of your 
association or not? If you are going to limit it to the members of your own associa- 
tion, and handpick the members, how can you object to other people doing the same? 
——A. They are doing the same. 
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Q. Then you are both doing the same, you are both on an even keel? 


‘M. Davis: Not quite. The difference is practiéally this: It is not the manufac- 
turer who sells the goods who is making the objection; it is the competitor of these 
co-operative stores. It is the wholesaler who is in competition with them. If the 
manufacturers were raising this objection I think they would be on identical ground, 
but what Mr. Montgomery’s consolidated company is doing is this: They have their 
- members or customers, and it is not the manufacturers who are raising the objection 
in this ease, but the competitors to get an equivalent situation, you would need to have 
in this case, the customers objecting to the existence of these people. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Montgomery states emphatically that there must be a limit, 
that there must be a community service, that he does not want the consumer, if 
gathered together to the number of 100 to go to the manufacturer and buy his goods. 


‘Witness: Oh, no. 
ie Mr. Princte: Is this not the difficulty: Supposing there was a tribunal, and that 
tribunal after hearing the whole story said, “ We will make an order compelling the 


: manufacturers to sell to anybody who undertakes to distribute.” Supposing they make 
es that order, how are you going to compel grocers to buy from that manufacturer ? 


Fa Mr. Nespirr: How are you going to pass a law to compel men to do business 
who do not want to do business? How are you going to compel a farmer to raise 
wheat, when he wants to raise beans? 


Witness: JI think the railway business might be a comparison. The manufac- 
turers really want to sell. 


_ Mr. Nespitr: The railways are public utilities; the people have put their money 
into them. 


= Mr. Stevens: I think there is one point in regard to which Mr. Montgomery has 
a grievance. They are a wholesale concern, organized as a limited liability company 
and they carry on business the same as a wholesaler. They have a warehouse, and I 
’ do not think there should be any difficulty placed in the way of their buying goods the 
same as any wholesaler. 


Mr. Prineve: I do not think this committee can deal with these details at all. 


Mr. Davipson: The retailers, who are not in this co-operative concern, cannot 

compete with these people. The locals want to get rid of the retailer, and these people 

_ wont sell to him. They say he is cutting out the retail business of the wholesalers, 

so that if these people co-operate, it means that we are hurting still the persons who 

buy from us, because they can undersell and put them out of business. Therefore, 
they say, in self-preservation, we must refuse to buy from the manufacturers. 


_ Witness: That argument breaks down with the wholesale grocer in this way: 
- Practically every one of these men are agents for certain lines. There are a number 
of grocers who put up their own baking powder. Taking one of the grocers, we have 
~ said to him “Do you we those goods to everybody 1 in the community # ” and he said: 
“No.” Then we say: “ You sell it to Jones in this town.” Smith comes along and 
asks for it. He is in ieinese in that town. ‘‘ Do you sell it to him?” and the man 
says, “No.” : 


Mr. Davipson: They would be on a parity. 


Mr. Nessrrt: They would be in the same position you said you would be in a 

minute ago, when you would sell to one man in a town and you would not sell to. 

_ another. The wholesale grocers told us most explicitly that they did not try to stop 

4 any manufacturer of anything i in the world from selling anything he liked, but they 
refused to buy from him. 
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Witness: The co-operative store is going to be put out of business just the sam i 
as the retail stores by the very same process, and the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association, with their co-operative organizations are going to be up against it. 


By the Chairman: ’ 


Q. For what reason are they going to be put out of business?—A. By the locals, 
pecause they cannot give the service. If the locals prosper in a community, these 


cther people cannot keep the stock. 4 
‘ Bex” 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Is there anything you would like to add to what you have stated?—A. We 
have not any trouble about getting goods in any department until there is a trust 
formed. We have trouble every time where there is a trust. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Does it not all come down to this: That if a trade tribunal is appointed, or 
whatever you may term it, and is given broad investigatory power, if that tribunal 
on an investigation finds there is an illegal combination or a trust, or something that __ 
is blocking and preventing trade, they have power to deal with it?—A. I think that 
is exactly where it would come in. 

Q. This committee could not possibly hear all these matters 1A No} ‘you wane 
a permanent tribunal. a 

@. You would come here and enter a coulis and you would say, “So and so 4 
refuses to sell us goods,” and we would have to cite these people here and ascertain 
the reason why they would not sell goods. We would have to have a trial and give 
a decision?—A. I was going to emphasize that wherever there is a combination, an : 
organization covering certain lines of goods, that we have trouble getting goods for 
our purchasers from the manufacturers. We have not had any trouble with the boot 
and shoe people, and we have not had any trouble with the ready-to-wear people. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Do you know the reason of that? Because in the boot and shoe trade there is 
no such a thing as wholesale; they go direct to the retail?—-A. Beg pardon, there 1 is. 
There is the Marshall firm and Kilgour 

Q. Not manufacturers?—A. No. There are George Lennox and Thomas Kyan | 
and Company. ts 

Q. It is the principle of the boot and shoe trade that on sachs of the peculiarity 
of the trade they go direct to the retailer all through the country. Is that not right? | 


Mr. Trowern: Yes. 


Wirness: Most of the boot and shoe business in the West is done by jobbers. I 
might say that the retail merchants in their conventions all over Canada have recom- 
mended a trade commission. ~ - 


\ 


The Committee adjourned. 
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SatTurpay, June 21, 1919. 


- The Special Committee appointed to consider into the price of foodstuffs and 
esiding. 


_ Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Algoma) 


Mr. Jonn Jos—EpH HENEY, called, sworn and examined. 


- 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q, You are president of John Heney & Sons, coal merchants, Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. What have been the prices of coal during the last two or three years?—A. My 
secretary, the secretary of the company, is here; he has that information. (After 
conferring with secretary.) In April, 1918, the price was $10.25. 

—  Q. Now, for what coal is that?—A. That is for the domestic sizes: stove, egg, 
and chestnut. I think they all ran at the same price then, but there is a little differ- 
ence to-day, but we sold them at one price then. It changed in July. 

Q. What was the price in July?—A. $10.75, and it was changed again in August. 

Q. What was the change in August?—A. It lowered 20 cents, and it came to 
$10.80 in September, and $10.90 in October, $11.85 in December, and $12.10 at the 
present time. $12.10 at the present time on stove and chestnut and $12 on egg. These 
are net cash prices. 

Q. That is 19192—A. Yes. 
Q. What was it during April, 1919 2—A. $11.85. 
— Q. What was it in March, 1919?—A. The same price, sir. 
_ Q. Then what about January and February?—A. The same price, sir. 
— Q. So that there has been, during the year 1919 up to date, January, February, 
| March and April, $11.85?—A. $11.85. 
Q. And in May the price advanced to $12.102—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reason for the advance in the month of May?—A. The increased 
cost of coal. The charges at the mine were higher, the mine price, and instead of 
; being reduced in April it remained at a high price, the winter price, and it took an 
_ advance in May. We were-also confronted with a very stiff exchange, and were con- 
ronted with higher wages. 

— Q. That is, higher wages in the operation of your business?—A. Higher wages 
for feed account and everything. 

___Q. Now the coal at these prices is delivered at the residence of the purchaser ?— 

A. Delivered in the bin if it can be shovelled in; if it has to be carried in, there is 

an additional charge. Without any extra charge, shovelled in the bin. 

Q. If it has to be bagged or carried in, you have an additional charge for that? 
—A. We do not charge if we provide a chute, but if it has to be carried in, there is 
an additional charge. 

_ Q. I am not going back for a moment beyond 1918. What has been your margin 
of profit during the year 19187—A. I brought Mr. Halpin down with me. Mr. Halpin 
the secretary of John Heney & Son, Limited; he has all the statistics. 


nts e [Mr. J. J. Heney.] 
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Mr. Princie: I will have Mr. Halpin sworn and he can sit beside you while you 


are giving your evidence, and if there is any information which you cannot give — 


then he can give it. 


Witness: I will prefer that; Mr. Halpin looks after the statistical end of it, 
Q. Who looks after the statistical end of it?—A. Mr. Halpin. 


Mr. Wiiu1am Josep Hatpr, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are the secretary and accountant of John Heney & Son, coal merchants 
of Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as secretary and accountant I understand you will be able to inform us 
as to the cost of coal to John Heney & Son, of the cost of operating your business and 
the net profits of the firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us what the net profit to John Heney & Son for 1918 was per 
ton?—A. For the year ending March 31, 1919, the net profit was 44-4 cents. 

Q. That is after taking into consideration all your cost of handling the coal and 
other selling expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that your profit was less than 45 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the justification for an increase in the price from the winter months 
to the month of May during the year 1919?—A. The carters received an increase in 
pay and shorter hours and the price at the mine advanced on May 1. 

Q. Does the increased price give you an increase of net profit?—A. No, to-day, in 
the month of June, we are working on a net profit of 29 cents and a fraction a ton. 

Q. Could you give us your gross profit?—A. At the present time it is $2.65 a ton. 

Q. And your net profit is?—A. 29-13 cents. 

Q. Now there has been some statement made that, during some year or years the 
coal merchants were making a profit of some $4 a ton. Can you tell us what years they 
were if there were any such years?—A. There was no such year. 45 cents, has been the 
highest we have ever had. 

Q. Has 45 cents been the highest you have had during the war period?—A. 44.4 
cents was the highest we have had. 

Q. Prior to the war did you not have a higher margin of profit ea In 1912-13, 
the margin was 42-8. 

Q. You have got all those years there, you might just as well give them to us? 

The Witness ert 1913-14, 36-1; 1914-15, 33-4; 1915-16, 28-0; 1916-17, 
38-7; 1917-18, 40-7; 1918-19, 44-4. 

Q. That seems fo be a very narrow margin of profit, Mr. Halpin, does it not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The statement which you have produced to this committee, dated June 20, 
1919, shows the net profit per ton from 1912 down to the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a statement showing the gross profits?—A. No, I have not. I 
have not worked out a statement showing the gross profit. At the present time it is 
$2.65. ; 

Q. You state that the gross profit absorbed so much for overhead, so much fo1 
cartage, etc.?——A. Our expenditure for the last year was $2.17, increasing since that 
time by 18 cents and a fraction. 

Q. How is it made up?—A. It is made up as follows :— 


Storage. ..0- wile se ‘appale abetiite oe abs ppeteae opie aeons eS Ga GulecuaRe 

Vard aud deers er oy aR Sioa Oe 

Overhead ... 24. su. s SS(2 8 olyares eae hetbee etiam agen ee acter Oa . 
Total . iiapieh, ert om aes Powida D1 Aires 
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 Q. When you buy from the mines, you get the long ton of 2,240 pounds but when 

u sell, you sell at the ton of 2,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 

70) Do you take that into consideration?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is put aside?—A. No, we convert the gross price to the net price. 

-Q. There is no question as to the correctness of the figures you have given us of 

your net profit?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. Prinete: I am informed that the coal merchants of Ottawa have treated the 
blic with great consideration. Do you want that brought out? That is the opinion 

have received and the evidence of Mr. Halpin bears that out. 


_ Mr. Nessirr: That is their business policy. We only want facts. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. There is a risk, however, attendant on your business in gelling to some people 
on credit. But the prices that you are giving us, as I understand it, are the net 
prices?—A. Yes. ¥ 
Q. If you sell on credit then you charge a little better price?—A. It is practically 
all cash business. 
Q. If you did any credit business, you would charge a little additional price as 
an assurance against any losses that you might have?—A. Yes. 
Q. But this, as I understand it, is your net cash price and your business has been 
carried on almost entirely on a cash basis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What is the percentage of annual loss?7—A. About a couple of cents a ton. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You would be protected against losses in the additional prices you get when 
you sell on credit?—A. Yes. 


~ Examination of Mr. Heney resumed. 


By Mr. Reid: $ 


Q. What is your extra charge when you seli on credit?—A. It would depend. 
When a man wants a year we demand more than from a man who wants sixty days. 


| By Mr. Pringle: 
Be —  Q.-Youtreat it in accordance with the risk?—A. Yes. We cannot tell 
a By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Surely no one would want to buy coal on twelve months’ credit?—A. We have 
: sold coal at what we thought was four months and it turned out to be twelve. If a 
“4 Ian got into you, you could not choke him. 


Mr. Princte: What we are more interested in is knowing what the consumer 
ean get his coal for if he pays for it. He should be ready to pay for it. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you buy direct from the mines?—A. We buy direct from the mines. 


By Mr. Pringle: : 
-Q. And you try to buy at the closest possible price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have endeavoured to keep the price down to as reasonable a figure 
as possible in the city of Ottawa?—A. I would not take any special credit to myself. 
But I es say that the price of coal in Ottawa, considering delivery, has been lower 

ES [Mr. J. J. Heney and Mr. W. J. Halpin.] 
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than in any city in Canada during the last five years. During 1917 and 1918, the 
citizens of Ottawa were better taken care of in anthracite supplies than the cities — 
of Toronto and Montreal. 


By the Chairman: ; 


Q. There is one point I would like to ask you about, Mr. Heney. What do you 
say as to the prospects of an ample supply of coal this coming year’—A. I would say, 
to begin with, that it largely depends on weather conditions next winter. At the 
present time some of the companies are pretty well sold up. Supplies in anthracite 
are not coming in as dealers would like. If we have a severe winter we may have a 
shortage in anthracite fuel again. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is it true that a number of mines shut down owing to a lack of orders?—A. 
They had to work about half time in March. At this time, they have no lack of orders. 
They are chuck full. But they ran behind. We had such a mild winter. You know 
anthracite breaking is a small operation and coal has to be taken care of when it comes 
to the top of the mine. If the customer does not take it and the storage piles are filled 
up, then the congestion arises. They have to have some storing place—they have 
storage places at Schenactady—when they are filled up they have either to shut down or 
run half time. Owing to the mild winter, a great many dealers in the latter part of 
February—it looked as if there might be a cheaper coal in April—cancelled a lot of 
orders. As a consequence these people had to run half time. Then the miners—a good 
many of them are foreigners—a large number of ‘them went back to their own countries 
in Greece and Italy and a month ago they were short of men. I don’t know how they 
are to-day. But the condition in anthracite is that they were about seven million tons 
behind about a month ago. ‘The Hudson Coal Company from which I buy and which 
supplies ninety per cent of the anthracite coal of Montreal and Eastern Canada—they. 
are sold up. They have not got any coal to-day., They are oversold. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Might I ask if Mr. Heney has anything to say to the statement that there was 
more anthracite coal shipped into Canada in 1918 than 1917 or previous to the war?— 
A. Answering ‘that question, in 1918, we were under Government supervision by Mr. 
C. A. McGrath. We were on an allotment basis. We were on the basis of the allot- 
ment of 1916-17. I don’t know by how much the tonnage compared with the 1916-17 
shipment. But last December, about December 1, the dealers in Ottawa found that 
by the arrangement reached under the Ontario Fuel Commissioner, Mr, Harris, the city 
of Ottawa was materially cut down in anthracite coal. We found that we were—if ‘the 
winter had turned out, as it looked it might be a very cold winter—we might have been 
short on account of being cut down in our percentage. We applied to the Ontario Fuel 
Administration and we were allowed 25,000 tons more of anthracite for Ottawa. The 
winter, however, kept mild and the people managed to get through with wood and coke 
and the little coal they had in. Had we had a severe winter we might have been short 
on our allotment. Then, Government supervision in the United States practically 
ended in February. Up to February 1, we could only get a percentage. About that 
time we could get all the egg coal we wanted. There were no restrictions, practically, 
so far as they were concerned. 


. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not true that the allotment was based simply on a percentage of the coal 
you used in 1916-17?—A. It was based on the total tonnage of 1916-17 and the per- 
centage was seventy per cent. We were allowed seventy per cent of that year. 


[Mr. J. J. Heney and Mr. W. J. Halvin.] 
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By Mr. eters: 


aN Would it not be accounted for by the fact that soft fal had been largely cut off 
the St. Lawrence route owing to the ships being taken over for ‘transport purposes ?— 
A. We deal more with anthracite, domestic sizes.. There is a lot of coal known as steam 
sizes, pea coal, bird’s eye and rice. A lot of coal not used in the homes is used in manu- 
facturing purposes. They came in pretty freely. I am not in a position to tell you just 
whether-—— 


%. By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Owing to war industries there had to be more coal coming in?—A. Of course 
there was a greater demand for coal. There is no question about that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. 'The complaint is, that ‘there was more coal available in 1918 than there was 
in 1916-17 and still the coal merchants kept the price as high and higher.—A. I read 
the article which was written in the Toronto Globe some time ago. There is a lot of 
moonshine about that. Of course a coal dealer cannot go into the Press. We are as 
; _arule an unpopular set. But there is a lot of stuff written which does not rightly cover 
the situation. Certainly so far as anthracite coal in Canada is concerned, there is none 
to spare. We had to pay the prices and our records are there to show that we never 
_ charged any exorbitant prices for coal. 

~~ Q. You say you were only allowed seventy per cent of your amount in 1916-17. 
_ Then how could there be an increase in coal for 1918 shipments ?—A. The United States 
: Government had nothing to do with the seventy per cent as I remember. That was a 
-__ condition of the Canadian Government regulations after the coal came into the country, 
Tf you ha dan order with me for 30 tons of coal all you would have been allowed was 
21 tons, seventy per cent of the order and the balance was to be held there for emer- 
gency. The United States said: We will give Canada a tonnage based on 1916-17. 


‘ - By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. As a matter of fact you got one hundred per cent but you kept thirty, per cent 
in reserve ?—A. We did not get all we wanted. 
oa Q. And you based your price on the price at the mine. You fixed your net profit 
on the price you had to pay at the mine?—A. Yes. 


ye ‘ By the Chairman: 
Q. Could you give us any figures with regard to the cost at the mine in 1918 and in 


ay years?—A. (By Mr. Halpin) Thecost prices at the mines (gross) was as 
ollows: 


- 


: : Egg. Stove. Nut. 
pin UM g oe go Sei ye ee ee $3 70 $3 95 $3 95 
Mays E917. £ . 4 10 4 35 4 35 
. ANEGNEy TBRUTS 6 ES ae aca be cre ee a 4 20 4 45 4.45 
{ Tits, SUG ne eS Ce ee Ee ee ee 4 30 4 55 4255 
PUSS Cet ene eee te 4 40 4 65 4 65 
meplember,, Lol te eS ee oe es 4 50 4 70 4 80. 
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Mr. Hawpin (continuing): On October 20, seemingly there was a little state tax 
put on by the state of Pennsylvania. The prices were: 


Ege. Stove. Nut. 
October +20)" 1917 tee ee ee 4 58 4 83 4 93 
December :1; 191750 |. a ee eee 4 93 5 18 5 28 
April; Ais weitient 4 63 4 88 4 98 
September, 1918.. . 4 93° 5 18 5 28 
November, 1918... .. afer tc: aa aes Neen iene cae 5 98 6 23 6 33 
January, AO eee eee oer eee eee 5 85 6.10 6 20 
May) 1919504 ER 5 95 6 20 6 30 
DING; OO oe 6 05 6 30 6 40 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I suppose you buy coal f.o.b. at the mine?—A. (By Mr. Heney) We do now. 
We used to buy it freight paid. 
Q. Then there has been an increase in freight rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. Which is added to the cost in Ottawa?—A. Yes. We have been public bene- 


factors. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Will you prepare a statement showing the cost of the common sorts of coal from — 


before the war up to the present ‘time, what your cost was and the selling price. Take 
it from the year 1914 and then trace it down?—A. We can get that for you. 

Mr. Prinete: Then showing the increases in freight rates. You have given us 
your net profit. C 

Mr. Davis: If you could show your gross profit and your net profit, I ‘think that 
would be the whole statement. 

Mr. Henry: I think we can show it all right. 


Mr. Nessirt: Here is a statement, Mr. Heney—(reading) this man makes a state- — 


ment that in 1918 there were 1,409,000 more tons of anthracite coal brought into 
Canada than were brought in in 1917, and the price of coal at the mine was only 70 
cents a ton greater and the average cost of coal to the importer during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1919 was $5.51 per ton, only 70 cents greater than before the war. Yet 
that the retail price advanced during the same time in Ottawa from $8 to $12. 

‘Mr. Heney: On March 31, 1918, we were paying $3.38 gross ton as freight. To- 
day we are paying $4.80. There is very nearly a dollar a tom in one year increase in 
freight rates. Of-course this letter in the Globe could have been replied to but as I said 
in the begining 

The Cuamman: All we want is to get the facts, and let the public know what the 
truth is. 

Mr. Heney: We are ready at all times to give the truth. At the same time we have 
not got time to write letters to the Press. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We want to know if there is any undue spread?—A. There is no undue spread 


in Ottawa. - 
Mr. Stevens: I think from the evidence of Mr. Heney Ottawa is certainly in a 


yery creditable condition. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. How do you pay your men?—A. We pay them so much a day, for a nine-hour 


day. 
Q. What were you paying in the Spring of 1914?—A. Somewhere about two and a 


half a day then. 
[Mr. J. J. Heney and Mr. W. J. Halpin.1 
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_ Q. What do you pay them now?—A. Three and a half for a nine hour day, and 
Saturday afternoons off during July and August. We started about 1915 to give them 
- Saturday afternoons off, but they worked ten hours then. We give them three and a 


half, with a nine hour day, and Saturday afternoons off, and pay them overtime. 
Q. That is one hour a day less and a dollar a day more pay ?—A. Yes. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. JAMes Montcomery Hurcome called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Are you connected with the ‘C. C. Ray Cee ?—A. Yes. I am the Secre 
tary-Treasurer and Managing Director. 


oe Q. You heard the evidence given by Mr. Heney ae Yes. 
af Q. Do you agree with that evidence?—A. Yes. 


‘ 


the same. During the past winter they may have varied a little, as far as the date 
_ was concerned; that is to say we were acting under instructions from the Fuel Con- 

troller, and we were supposed to sell our coal, with the additional spread that he 

allowed us as it arrived from time to time. What I mean is this: There may have 

been months when we carried over more or less coal from the preceding month at a 

different price, and we did’not charge our price on the same day as John Heney & 

Son or some other coal dealer. 

Q. Could you give us a statement showing your net profits during the last four or 
five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got that statement ?—A. I did not know exactly what you gentlemen 
_ wanted, but I have some statements here that ,I think will answer. I made this 

statement up this morning. 

be Q. The statement which you have just handed me is a recapitulation of tonnage 
sales and profits to the C. C. Ray Company, Limited, during the years 1913 to 1918, 
both inclusive?—A. Yes. 

2 Q. This gives the total tons sold, the amount of the sales, the rest and profit ?— 
A. Yes. By that I mean the profits distributed and amount kept in and added to rest 
account, these two combined and showing the total profit we consider we made. 

Q. As I take it, the total profit per ton in 1913-14 was twenty-seven cents ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Less than four per cent?—A. Less than four per cent of the sales. 

Q. In 1914-15 you give the total number of tons sold, you give the net profit at 
seventeen and one-third cents per ton, and you give the percentage or turn-over as 
three per cent?—A. Yes. These figures are not figured out at a decimal point. 

Q. In 1915-16 you give the same figures, but your profit per ton is 12 cents?— 
B.A. Yes, 

-  -Q. Making less than two per cent on your sales?—A. Yes. © 
_ _ Q. 1916-17 profits, were going up?—A. They went up that year for reasons which 
{ think are explainable to some extent. 

Q. Forty-five and three-quarter cents?—A. Yes. The previous year was a partic- 
ularly bad year. 

Q. 1915-16 was a particularly bad year?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the reason your profit was down to 12 cents per ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1916-17 your net profit was 453 cents?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Giving you 6 per cent on your turn-over?—A. Yes. 
Q. 1917-18, it was 642, tax to be deducted from that?—A. We have not had our 


nr a tax fran the Peminton yet; we do not know what we will have to pay out of 
at. 


oe Q. Are your prices the same as thoses charged by Mr. Heney?—A. Substantially 


(Mr. J. M. Hurcomb.] 
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Q. That gave you 7 per cent?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And in 1918-19 your profit per ton was 403 cents?—A. Yes; that is the year — 
just closed. : 
Q. In the present year, up to the present time, I take it, the statement shows 35 _ 
cents ?—A. No, that is an average I struck this year. a 
Q. So your average profit during the period of six years is 35 cents per ton, or an 
average of 4 per cent on your turnover ?—A. Yes. 3 


(Statement filed.) 


Q. That is a very comprehensive statement ? That shows the total quantity sold, 
and net profit, and percentage on turnover ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us a statement with regard to costs?—A. I gathered what you 
gentlemen were trying to arrive at with regard to the increased. costs—— 

Q. The mine costs?—A. Now, here are some figures based on stove coal which is . 
a fair average. On May Ist, 1916, stove coal cost at the mines—this is as far as Ottawa — 
markets are concerned—$3.70. That is a gross ton, and, plus the freight to Ottawa of 
$3.38, making the cost f.o.b., Ottawa, $7.08. A year later, on May 1st 1917, the cost at 
the mines, $4.35, plus the same freight of $3.88, making the cost f.o.b., Ottawa, $7.73. 
On May ist, 1918 the cost at the mines was $4.88, with an increased freight of 30 cents, 
making the freight $3.68, cost f.o.b., Ottawa, $8.56. On May 1st, 1919 the cost at the 
mines was $6.20, freight $4.30, making the price at Ottawa, $10.50. The difference 
between May 1st, 1916, and May dst, 1919, therefore, is $3.42 cents increase, made up - 
of cost of coal, $2.50 and freight 92 cents. These figures show the difference in cost. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What is your capitalization?—A. We are in a rather peculiar position. Our 
capitalization is small. We are a close corporation more or less. There was originally 
a partnership between OC. ©. Ray and the late Dennis Murphy, and we formed 
a joint stock company 14 or 15 years ago. I was*‘admitted. The paid up capital has 
always been too small, more or less on my account, because I have never been in the 
position that these other gentlemen were in to put up capital. So we work a good 
deal on borrowed money. Our paid up capital ran from $80,000 to $90,000 a year. 
That is the amount invested in the company, and being a small paid up capital, we 
borrow what we need. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Are you paying out dividends?—A. You can see there the amount of dividends 
we paid. 
Q. What are the percentages?—A. The total dividends we paid are these amounts. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You pay these in the form of a dividend?—A. Yes, sir. I based some years on 
the capitalization. It looks like an immense dividend, but it is really not what it looks. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Your capital is largely bank capital, accommodation from the bank 2—A. Yes, 
or from individual members of the firm. We borrow quite largely, and Mr. Ray lends 
largely. Sometimes he has money available, and sometimes we borrow from the estate 
of Mr. Murphy. I have listened to what Mr. Heney said, and I can understand his 
difficulty in replying to the question as to whether there was more anthracite coal 
brought in last year than the year before. 

(Mr J. M. Hurcomb.]j 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I asked that question?—A. The coal year, as you gentlemen probably under- 
stand—the year 1916-1917 was mentioned—means from the 1st of April, 1916, to the 
ist March, 1917. The wholesale people on the other side adopted that as their 
fiscal year, and so it has been carried on both by the fuel administration in the United 
States and by the fuel administration in Canada. Speaking about the year 1917-18, 
the year ending March 31st, 1918 
. Q. This man said 1919?—A. That is the year just completed. Our basis for the 
year commencing April ist, 1918, to March 31st, 1919, was supposed to be on the 
coal that was brought in in the year 1916-17; and for the early part of the year, the 
tonnage was allotted pretty much on that basis. It came to December of 1918— 
that is last December—and the coal dealers, or some of them, acting in conjunction 
with our local fuel controllers here—when I say our local fuel control, I mean our 
municipal board, not the big Board—acting in conjunction with them found that 
Ottawa was supposed at that time to have been overshipped; that is, there were some 
30,000 odd tons shipped into Ottawa presumably during that coal year, more than 
they were entitled to. Therefore, there was an embargo put upon shipping further 
coal to Ottawa. If this gets to the public of Ottawa, it will be news to them, as at 
the time the dealers did not think it desirable to stir up any panic. We talked it 
over with the local fuel board and from them went to the Fuel Controller. He 
switched us to the fuel administrator in Toronto. After pointing out our case, and 
showing conclusively that the allotment was too small and had been too small from 
. the first, and should not have been cut down, the administrator in Toronto recom- 
mended to the Fuel Controller that Ottawa be allowed a further amount for present 
_ shipment, that is for shipment in the latter part of December or January, and we 
got some relief. As Mr. Heney told you that January we were almost bombarded 
with offers to sell us coal of the larger sizes, egg coal, and the smaller size, pea coal, 
so that during February and March this year we could have bought in a quantity 
of those particular sizes of coal at the prevailing prices. 


a 


By Mr. Pringle: ’ 


Q. Has the price fixing of coal in the United States at the mines gone by the 
board?—A. That is a pretty hard question. 
Q. Tf you do not know, I won’t ask you. I do not know myself, but I am rather 
inclined to the view that it has, and I was wondering if it has made any difference in 
the price of coal at the mine?—A. The price of coal at the mine has increased. A 
large percentage of the coal mined and shipped is produced and shipped by half a 
dozen companies. 
Q. That rather influences my mind to the view that the price fixing must have 
disappeared. There has been an advance in coal at the mine?—A. These companies, 
in April—we call them the line companies to distinguish them from the independent 
companies who get out the smaller proportion of coal—about the 1st of April these 
line companies announced their policy of not reducing the cost of coal at the mine 
from the 1st April as they used to do in pre-war times, and of retaining their high 
circular, adding ten cents a month for five months, that is commencing on the 1st 
May, ten cents, and June ten cents. So far, these additions have been made, and 
we have every reason to think they will continue to make these additions to Sep- 
tember when it will be fifty cents a gross ton more at the mines than it was on the 
Ist of April. Apart from the line companies, there are these independent companies, 
be and early in the year, under the late fuel administration in the United States, the 
Independent companies were allowed to charge 75 cents a ton more than the line. 
_ companies. When the fuel administration in the United States went out of business, 
_ this privilege to the independent companies disappeared. It was a case of supply 
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and demand. They immediately started selling coal in some cases for ten cents or 
fifteen cents less than the line companies, but that only prevailed for a short time, 
and now the independent companies are getting in some cases a slight premium over — 
the line companies’ circular. In some eases, for stove coal, for particular sizes, they _ 
are asking a premium, and for some sizes they are or were, selling at a little discount _ 
over the line companies’ circular. But generally speaking, as to the bulk of the coal, 
as we have to buy it, we know what price it is going to cost us next month, or the 
month after, except that there may be a decrease owing to peace being declared. 
We will have to bear with that. F es 

Q. There has been such a marked increase in the price at the mine during the 
last month that I was wondering if that was accounted for by the control being taken 
off. Do you know, Mr. Heney? 


Mr. Henry: The great increase was put on during the administration of the fuel 
administration last November. That was during Mr. Garfield’s regime, and there has 
never been anything put on except the automatic advance. There is no fuel control. 
in the United States, as I understand, to-day. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 
Q. When you speak of $6.20 a ton at the mine, that is the long ton?—A. Yes, 


sir. : 
Q. And you sell by the short ton?—A. We sell by the short ton if you want us, . 
or by the long ton if you want us. oh. 
Q. And the prices you mentioned as being sold, are for a short ton?—A. Yes, | 
sir. To-illustrate: $10.40 gross ton is $9.28 net ton; $10.50 gross ton is $9.37 net 


ton. As a matter of fact, although there is this feeling about it that we make a 
difference between the gross and net ton the coal man does not take any stock in that 
allegation. We actually buy by the pound and sell by the pound. If you want to 
come in and buy 2,240 pounds of coal from us to-day we will charge you the same 
proportional price. ° aa 
Q. Yes, I appreciate that?—A. As a matter of fact we will sell you 5,000 pounds 
and you can call that a long or a short ton, which ever way you call it you will pay 
the same proportion. 


; 
f 
# 
‘ 
‘ 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. That 240 pounds is not a little extra rake-off that you get?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is taken into consideration in estimating your profits per ton?—A. Our 
experience is that we very seldom get it. We do not get the coal we pay for. 

Q. I was wondering if that is our experience too?—A. Not in the city of Ottawa 
because it is taken out of the coal dealers hands. You do not have to depend on us. 


Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact if you have a shortage in a car of coal you have no 
redress ?—A. None whatever. 

Q. You sometimes have a shortage?—A. Nearly always. Our shortage in a — 
general way in anthracite coal is over a thousand tons of coal in a year. 

Q. The reason I have asked that, Mr. Chairman, is that I have understood the 
difference between a long ton and a short ton is largely absorbed by shortage?—A. 
I would not say all of it. £ 

Q. I said “ largely ’ ?—A. Yes, we deliver the coal in good shape. The people do ; 
not buy the coal in the shape we get it, because something has to be done with it, and . 
there is a loss in weight and for labour. We screen every pound of coal we get 
excepting the steam coal. 
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Mr. Princte: Have you any other questions, Mr. Chairman? 
The Cuamman: No, I don’t think so. 


_ Mr. Nespirr: I don’t want these Ottawa fellows to get cocky. I don’t pay any 
- more for my coal out home than you do here. 


‘Mr. Princie: There is one question more I would like to put to the witness. 
-.  Q. What proportion of the price is added when coal is purchased in half ton 
lots?—A. We have at times added 25 cents a ton. Today the extra is 25 or 30 cents. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Joun G. Bistey BurterwortH: Called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


_~  Q. Have you any statements to produce, Mr. Butterworth?—A. Yes, here is a 
statement which shows the details for each year. 
Q@. This statement shows your Braet for what period?—A. From 1914 right up to 
the present time. 


‘Mr. Princue: I don’t think there is any necessity of going into details 
_ with Mr. Butterworth. He has a statement here which he says is accurately pre- 
pared showing the net profits per ton from the years 1913-14 down to the present time. 
It is very similar to the others. 
The said statement was offered and admitted i in evidence and marked Exhibit No. 
4 by the Clerk of the committee. 


- Mr. Stevens: Put that in evidence the same as the other. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


- Q. What is this statement(indicating) /—A. This will give you something very 
_ fully. It will give you the sundries, depreciations and all those things. 


-Mr. Princte: This statement shows an amount taken from the gross profits 
in order to arrive at the net. 


" 


; Mr Nessirr: That is a mighty good thing to have. 
o> The said statement was offered and admitted in evidence and Hnerlced Exhibit No. 
_ 5 by the Clerk of the Committee. 


__-Mr. Burrerworto: Mr. Chairman I know that we are looked upon as a band of 
_ robbers throughout Canada and throughout the world, and we are very glad to give 
you all the information that it is possible to give, to show us up in a better light. We 
have been shown in a better light in the United States through these committees and 
other things, ; 


(Mr. Prete: You do not look like a burglar. 


4 My. Butrerwortu: We have not been here in Ottawa. Look at these statements. 
(Exhibits 4 and5.) I knew absolutely nothing about these other men’s business but 
when we come here, and get together, you will see how close we come to each other. 


i 

___-Witness discharged. 

: 

The Committee adjourned. 


[Mr. J. G. Butterworth.] 
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, Monpay, June 23, 1919, 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the prices of foodstuffs and other 


necessaries of living met at 11 o’clock this morning, the Chairman, Mr. G. B. Nicholson, a 
presiding. 

Members presents: Messieurs Davidson; Davis; Devlin, Fielding (Hon.) ; Nesbitt; 
Nicholson (Chairman, Algoma); Reid (Mackenzie); Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.); 
Stevens (Vice Chairman) and Sutherland. 


Mr. Hepiry Suaw, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are the managing director of the Maple Leat Milling Company, Limited? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a company incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. With head office at the city of Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have mills at Port Colborne, Ontario; Kenora, Ontario; Brandon, 
Manitoba; Thorold, Ontario; Welland, Ontario; and Dresden, Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do those comprise all of your mills?—A. Yes, at present. 

Q. Your capital stock is $5,000,000 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Two million and a half common stock and two million and a half preferred 
stock ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any bonded indebtedness ?—A. No. 

Q. Your total capital is $5,000,000, as you have explained, one half ees and | 
one half common?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has the company been in business ?—A. I think it was organized iv 
1910 or early in 1911. 

Q. Have you your annual statements for the last few years?—A. I have not them 
here. 

Q. Can you produce them ?—A. T can produce them, yes. They will be in that book 
you have before you. 

Q. No, I think the only statement which is given in this book which I have before — 
me is 'the statement for one year. 


Mr. Srevens: He was asked to bring these statements. 
Wirness: I brought the ones I was asked to bring. 


By Mr. Pringle: , 

Q. Which ones?—A. I brought the last two years. 

Q. If the Committee desires you can furnish those statements; you have printed 
copies of them?—A. Yes, this 1s the statement. 

Q. This is a balance sheet for a period of one year expiring March 31, 1919 ?— 
Ae Yies: 

Q. Can you tell us from that statement the gross amount of your earnings (ae that 
year ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was it?—A. The gross, amount in 1919 was $929,105.85. 

Q. Those are the gross profits for the year ending March 31?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What do you mean by gross profits?7—A, When I say gross amount, that is the 
profit before bank interest was deducted, and operating expenses are taken off that 
profit. Our net profit for the year is $771,036.45, bank interest $158,069.40. 

Q. The net profit was $771,036.45 for the year ending 31st March, 1919. What 
pe siee was that of your capital stock?—A. Do you mean our capital stock or capital 
in use? 

Q, No, I mean your capital stock, $5,000,000?—A. Well, I would have to figure that 
out; divide it by five and it will give it to you, but not on our capital. 

Q. It would be about 15.42 per cent. Check that because we do not want to get 
; ‘erroneous figures down. I make it that on your capital stock of $5,000,000 that would 
give you 15.42 per cent ?—A. Yes. 

. Q. That is correct ?—A. Yes, that is our capital stock. 

Q. In regard to this capital stock, how much stock was sold and paid for and how 

much of this stock for which no value was given ?—A. Well, there was none of the stock 

on which no value was given. 

. Q. Just explain to us. I think it is important we should know just how much of 
this fifive million dollars represents actual case?—A. Cash and assets? 

Q. Cash or assets, and if’it is not cash you can explain to us what the stock was 
issued for?—A. The property, when the Maple Leaf Milling Company was organized, 
was appraised by the Canadian and American Appraisal Company, and the assets were: 
appraised at $3,770,000, within a few dollars, and there were four millions of stock given: 
for those assets, leaving $229,000 for goodwill; which was not appraised. The good- 
will of the business at that time consisted of our trade marks and our business, which 
have been in operation for a good many years, with connections in the old country, and 
a good many foreign countries, and that was placed at $229,000 odd. Then there was 
a million dollars of preferred stock sold at par, and a million dollars put in the trade 
which made $5,000,000 capital. 

J ~ Q. You gave 25 per cent bonus common stock ?—A. That was done by the holders 

of the stock of the Maple Leaf Flour Mills Company, originally giving that up in order 
to dispose of the million dollars. But they gave them up voluntarily. 


: By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. As I understand it, you acquire these properties, and in payment for these 
properties you gave $4,000,000 of common stock of the company?—A. Both common 
and preferred. 

Q. What proportion of common and preferred?—A. Two and a half millions com- 
mon and one and a half preferred. 

Q. That accounts for two and a half millions of your common stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And accounts for one and a half million dollars of your preferred stock. What 
became of your other million of preferred stock?—A. It was subscribed for and paid 
for at par. 

Q. And went into the treasury of the company?—A. Into the treasury of the 
company. 

Q. The whole of your common stock seems to have disappeared, that it went for 
these assets?—A. The whole of the common stock went for the assets, yes. 

Q. Who were the owners of these mills at the time they were acquired by the Maple 
Leaf Milling Company?—A. The Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company. 

Q. That was a company that had been in existence for some years previously ?—A. 
Yes, the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company had acquired all the property of the 
Hedley Shaw Milling Gompany, 


[Mr. Hedley Shaw. ] 
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Q. The Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company had acquired all the assets?—A: Of 
the Hedley Shaw Milling Company. is 

Q. That sounds like your name?—A. Yes, a good deal like mine. 

Q. You had been the owner of these mills previously #—A. Not all of them. 

Q. What did the Maple Leaf Flour Company pay for these mills?—A. I cannot say 
now. C 

Q. That is a little ancient history ?—A. Yes. i 

Q. All you can tell us—I have no desire to go back of that unless the Committee _ 
has, is that the new organization, the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited, which is 
the one we are now dealing with issued $2,500,000 of preferred stock, $2,500,000 of 
common stock that they acquired from the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company the 
mills which we have already on the record, and have paid for these in stock? -A. Yes. 

Q. Giving $2,500,000 of common stock of the new organization, and $1,500,000 of 
preferred stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That leaves to be accounted for $1,000 000 of preferred stock which you say was | 
sold for cash and the money placed in the treasury of the company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you acquired these mills on a valuation by the American Appraisal Com- 
pany, the price being $3,370,000, and you allowed them for good will?—A. $229,000 and 
a fraction. The good will had not been changed since the company was organized. 

Q. Since organization, what has been your percentage of profit on capital?—A. 
What do you mean by capital ? 

Q. On your preferred and common stock, on your $5,000,0007—A. It varied. 

Q. I have no doubt of that; that is what we want to get at, to see the variations ?— 
A. I have the ‘three years here; what year was that in the book? 

Q. March 31, 1918?—A. I have that here. 

Q. What was your percentage on March 31, 19187—A. The net profit was 
$907,676.99. 

Q. That will give you what, a little over 18 per cent ?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. I see you paid on your preferred stock seven per cent, and on the common you 
paid ten per cent. It was increased from eight per cent to ten per cent for the 
quarter ended March 31, 117, and you have been paying ten per cent ever since?--A. 
No, we have paid more. 

Q. You have paid more, have you?—A. We paid a bonus in Victory Bonds. We 
distributed ten per cent on $250,000 of Victory Bonds to our shareholders. 

Q. Over and above ten per cent ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you gave them another five per cent in Victory Bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Paying 15 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 
Q. Were the Victory Bonds given on the preferred !—A. On the common. 


By Mr. Pringle: / 
Q. You paid ten per cent on your common stock. The preferred stock is fixed at 
seven per cent, and it does not participate in anything more? : 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 
Q. Is it accumulated stock ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Pringle: 

Q. You paid seven per cent on your preferred stock and ten per cent on your com- 
mon stock and you gave a bonus of ten per cent in Victory Bonds, making 20 per cent? 
—A. We paid in 1918 on the common stock $562,500 divided, $250,000 of which was 
paid in Victory Bonds, and we paid $175,000 on our preferred stock. ‘ 

Q. Now let us see what that is. Then you paid over 22 per cent on the common 
stock ?~-A. That is what we paid. 
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-Q. Twenty-two and a fraction?—A. Whatever it figures out there. 

Q. You figure it out. You paid $562,500 on 2,500,000-common stock, which I take 

it is over 22 per cent?—A. On the common. 
’ Q. On the common ?—A. I think that is right. I take my figures here for it. 
There is $2,500,000 preferred and $2,500,000 common, there is the amount certified to. 
It might not figure out the exact percentage for this reason, that in distributing those 
Victory Bonds they might not have cost just par at that time, I do not know. 
| Q. Assuming them to be at par it is over 22 per cent as I make it?-A. Yes. 

Q. We will get it exact, 224 per cent, and you were not only able to pay 224 per 
cent, but you were able to carry over a balance, your profit for the period shown on 
your statement was $1,021,266.99, and from that was to be deducted interest paid to 
the bank on direct advances, $118,590, dividends on preferred stock at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum, $175,000, dividends on common stock $562,500, making a total 
of $851,090, and you carried a balance forward. What is that surplus at the present 
time?—A. In the neighbourhood of two million. 

Q. In the neighbourhood of two million?—A. Yes. 

Q. That surplus is invested is it not in securities?—A. Yes. 

Q. War Bonds, ete. Now I would like to have some of these previous statements 
‘for the reason I would like to know whether or not this surplus has been accumulated 
during the war period, or whether a portion of that surplus was on hand before the 
war. In other words I want to ascertain from you whether you have been able to pay 
substantial dividends, and, at the same time accumulate a surplus of $2,000,000.—A. 
It was very hard to make a comparison for one reason, our big plant is at Fort Col- 
borne, we built the Fort Colborne plant and only completed it in 1914 practically. 

4 - Q. You must have built that out of earnings’—A. No, we did not. 

Q. You had a million dollars in your treasury—A. We put in one unit of our 
g Port Colborne mill and completed that in 1912, I think it was, and the second unit I 
_. think was completed in 1914, bringing our total capacity up there pretty heavy. 

‘ Q. Can you give us a statement showing the amount earned on your turnover, 
4 that is the amount of money that you utilized in the business, money acquired I do 
not care how, whether borrowed from the banks or whatever way you got it, what the 
percentage on that money was that you earned?—A. In 1917, 1918, and 1919 our sur- 
plus would be nearly two millions; then we had credit from the banks of about seven 
millions, and we borrowed from the bank anything up to I think $7,000,000, and have 
for the last 2 or 8 years, so that at times we were using $12,000,000, $13,000,000 or 
$14,000,000 in our business. 


- By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Was that the year 1918?—A. Yes. 


. By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. And do you know what you earned on the turnover?—A. Our turnover? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is an investment?—A. That is what capital we have used. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Well, what was earned on the capital used?—A. Our turnover in 1918, was, I 


think, about $50,000,000. That does not include our western grain, that was about 
$50,000,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That was in 1918?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Will you repeat that again please?—A. Our turnover in 1918 was— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For the year ending?—A. 31st March, 1918, was practically 50 millions. 


By Mr. Stevens: { 
Q. That does not include grain?—A. No, practically flour and feed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What was the percentage on your turnover?—A. Take the net profits it would 
be less than 2 per cent. : 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. The net profit was one million?—A. No, $909,000. a 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. The net profits I take it were $851,090 for the year ending March 31, 1918? 
—A. For the year ending 1919, $907,676, it would be a little less. 
Q. And you used about $50,000,0002—A. Yes. 
Q. Would not that be a little less than 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Your investment during the year ending March 31, 1919, was from 10 to 
14 million dollars?—A. It would run from seven to fourteen million. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Was it invested, that was the amount of money used in your business, but 
investment is really capital stock, and a large amount of that was borrowed from, the 
banks, except that you had two million dollars surplus?—A. Seven million dollars of 
our own money, and at times seven millions of dollars from the bank’s money. 

Q. That total amount includes your plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your statement of assets for the year ending 31st March, 1919, after deduct- 
ing cash in hand, bills receivable, etc., and allowing for your plant you really had 
invested out of your surplus $2,545,766?—A. Yes. 

Q. You really had invested out of your surpluses $2,545,776 —A. Yes. 


Mr. Nessirr: In 1918? : 
Mr. Prince: No, the year expiring March 31, 1919. a 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What is the amount of your contingent account, or is that the contingen 
account ?—A. No, the contingent is separate from that, something over $500,000. 

Q. It shows $457,937.11?—A. That is in 1918. 

Q. The year expiring March 31, 1919?—A. It is a little more in 1918. 

Q. In 1918 your contingent account was $611,539.64?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Princie: 1919 is already in, and we had better have 1917, the year expiring 
March 31, 1917, and the year expiring March 31, 1918, put in. The statement for 
the year ending the 31st March 1919, is already in. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. To make a résumé of the three years, your net earnings for the year ending 
31st March, 1917, was $738,644.46, as shown by the statement. Your net earnings for 
the year expiring 31st March, 1918, were $851,090, as shown by statement, and your 
net earnings for the year expiring 31st March, 1919, were $933,069.40, as shown by 
the statement?—\A. Yes. 
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Q. All these will goin. What have been your prices for flour or,export and flour 
for domestic use?—A. Well, they varied a little, not very much, and in the year just 
closed the price for export is $10.80 at the seaboard. 
, Q. At the present time’—A. Yes, and the price to the trade is $10.85. 

Q. Canadian trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. F.O.B. at the mills?/—A. No, not at the mills; but delivered, practically the 
same freight at the seaboard. 
Q. So that for export your price is a shade less than for the trade2—A. It is a 
shade less, but the profit is more. 
Q. How do you account for the profit being more?—A. Because the cost of 


selling for domestic is very much more than the cost of selling for export. There is 
j practically not cost for selling for export. 
3 Q. That is at the present time?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was the price in 1918?—A. In 1918 the domestic price varied some. 
/ In November it was $11.05. There was very little change I think all the year. In 
--4918, April 22, it was $10.85. 

Q. What was the export price for November, 1918?—A. Well, I cannot say off- 
hand. I have not those figures here. 

Q. Give us another date where you have the figures?—A. I have not the export 
figures, but it would probably be about the same. It would practically run the same. 

Q. You say that $11.05 was practically the price in 1918?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was it in 1917 for the domestic?—A. I have not those figures here. 

Q. What was the price for bran and shorts?—A. I do not appear to have the 
price of bran and shorts here. 

Q. You do not seem to have all the information this Committee would like?—A. 
The price of bran and shorts varies so. 


a ae 


; 

; 

; 
* 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Surely you can give us the price of bran and shorts for some periods? 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Can you give it to us for this year?—A. Here is one, September 12, 1918, 
the price of bran was $37 per ton and the price of shorts $42 carload Montreal. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What proportion of bran to shorts do you sell now, or shorts to bran?—A. 
Well, that varies. It sometimes runs more bran than shorts, and sometimes more 
shorts than bran. 

Q. That is a very vague answer, but as a matter of fact they run about three to 
one of shorts?—A. No. 

Q. Have you not any figures to show that?—A. No, because it varies all the time— 
about half and half is what we figure on. : 

Q. That is the normal?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the contention is made by those who are buying shorts in large quantities, 
particularly by farmers for feeding, that the millers have in the last few years changed 
that to practically three to one of shorts, by either grinding up the bran or treating 
it in some way so as to produce more shorts?—A. Well, some of our mills are produc- 
img more of bran. 

Q. You have not the figures of your lines of production?—A. No. 

__ Mr. Stevens: I think we should have from this gentleman the production of 
bran and shorts. 

Mr. Princte: I think there is other information we ought to have as well. We 
ought to ‘have these statements extending back from 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916— 
balance sheets and annual statements. It is a simple matter; they have them all. 
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You had better give us the price of bran and shorts at the present foes: and the price 
during the period of three years. 


By the Cihaiemeins 5 


Q. Can you not tell us what you are selling bran and shorts for to-day?—A. No, 
I do not carry this in my mind. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Surely you can tell the price in Montreal now?—A. 42 and 44. AF 
Q. That is at Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. That is the price at the present time?—A. Yes, Montreal and Toronts, the 
same. 

Q. What is the weight of a barrel of flour? 196 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what was the price of flour prior to the outbreak of the war per barrel? 
—A. Well, it varied. It was nominally $5 a barrel, and wheat was 85 cents a bushel. 

Q. 85 to 892—A. Yes. 

Q. When did the first large advance in the price of a barrel of flour take place? 
—A. In 1915 was the first advance. . 

Q. What was that advance to?—A. $1.50 a bushel. 

Q. I am speaking now of flour; that is wheat you mean?—A, Wheat. 

Q. Then of course the advance took place in flour?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1915 we had an advance to $1.502—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1914 you say it was about 85 cents?—A. Just previous to the war it was 
selling about 85 or 86. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. At what point do you figure the price of your Phas ¢—A. Fort William. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. In 1915 it advanced to $1.50, and in 1916——A. In 1916 it is ines at $1.65, 
but it varied a great deal, if my memory serves me right. It went down considerably 
during the year, and then advanced. 

Q. Was that the highest price?—A. No, it went over $3 at one time. 

Q. When was the price of wheat fixed?—A. It was fixed I think in 1918, no, 
December, 1917. 

Q. I find that in England they are supplying flour at $5.11 a barrel, the object 
no doubt being to lessen the cost of living to the masses of the people. They must 
be supplying that flour at a loss?—A. Yes. 

Q. The country no doubt bearing the burden of that loss?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you an authority on the grain situation?—A. No. I think I know a little 
about it, but not very much. ~ 

Q. You may not know so much as Julius H. Barnes, the President of the Grain 
Corporation ?—A. No. 


‘By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Cannot you give us the export price in November, 1918?—A. It was practically 
fixed by the Wheat Export Committee. 

Q. I do not care where it was fixed; what was it?—A. It would be around 104 
to 10-80, if my memory serves me right. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You gave us one thonth, 10-802—A. That is now. 
{Mr. liedley Shaw.1 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Surely you can give us the export price for last October or November and the 
domestic price?—A. I gave you the domestic, and the export is about the same as 
the domestic. They were practically fixed the same. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. With how much variation?—A. Sometimes five cents, sometimes it might 


have been twenty cents. / 
‘@. Not more than that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is very unsatisfactory. I do not see why we should not get at the figures. 
For a quotation man in the business it is not a difficult thing?—A. I could wire our 
ofice and get the price, 

Q. I do not care whether it is October, November or December, some time last 
fall. Surely, you can quote from memory a price some time last fall? You know the 
domestic alright?—A. I do not quote from memory; I have that here. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You say you are not an expert on the wheat situation?—A. Well, I have been 
in wheat all my life time, but I do not think I know very much about it. _ 

Q. Do you know that at the present time there is in the elevators, mills, etc., 
more wheat than there has been for years?—A. You mean in America? 

. Q. In America?—A. Not for years, 

Q. Well, for five or six years?—A. No, I am not aware of that. 

Q. Whether it is authentic or not my information is that there were over 97,000,000 
bushel of wheat in the country elevators, mills and terminal elevators in the United 
States on May 9, 1919, as against on May 9, 1918, 34,000,000 bushels. Whether 
my information is right or not, I am advised that there is more wheat in the wheat 
reservoirs in the world to-day than there has been for a period of eight or ten years ?— 
A. I do not think that can be correct. It is absolutely wrong. - 

Q. You think that is wrong?—A. Absolutely wrong. 

Q. You grain men ought to know. I have to get my information where I can find 
it, and I find that the average price paid for wheat in the United States, which is really 
the market we can go by, for 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914, was 89-8 cents a bushel? 
—A. Where 

Q. In America?—A. At what point? 

Q. At Chicago, that during these years, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914, it was 
89-8 cents. I think it is only fair to say to you that this article, from which I get 
this information, contends that there is no reason why flour should be at the price that 
it is at to-day, or that wheat should be in excess of $1 a bushel. Of course, he may be 
entirely wrong?—A. They fixed the price of wheat and you cannot pay any less. 

Q. I understand that they have fixed the price of wheat in the United States at— 


~ 


~ A. $2.96. 


Q. $2.26 Chicago, and notwithstanding that price fixing they have been able to 
get an excess of $2.26 in many cases, which the article says was not justifiable, but 
merely a matter of manipulation. However, you do not profess to be an expert in 
regard to the wheat situation ? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: \ 


Q. Was not the reason for paying more than the fixed price was that the mills had 
to get the wheat to keep the mills running?—A. No, the reason was that they were 
short of flour. They had not enough wheat to supply the mills, and they paid a good 


se more than the fixed price. They paid close to $3 a bushel at Minneapolis for 
Wheat. ; 
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Q. You have probably heard this rumour of one milling concern that profiteered to 
the extent of $1,000,000, and for the sake of silence this $1,000,000 was handed over to 
the Food Administration as a free gift, and they were accused of being in this combin- 
ation to unduly enhance the price of wheat. Do you know anything about thate—~ 
A. No. i | 

Mr. Nessirr: Who writes that article? 

Mr. Princte: Alfred W. McCann, New York, a good expert, and his contention is _ 
that at the present time the price of flour should be down to $5 a barrel insted of which | 
it is at the high price it is. There is no control of flour in the United States2—A. But 
there is a control on wheat. 

Q. I mean on flour?—A. They can control by fixing the price of wheat at $2.26, 
and on the basis of $2.26 for wheat flour must be about $11. 

Q. But supposing they had raised it to $14 as they have lately in the United States, 
would not that be profiteering ?—A. I know that they paid well up to $3 for wheat in 
Minneapolis to get it this spring. 

Q. That is neither here nor there, his article’-may be sound or it may not be 
sound. We have only to deal withthe situation as we find it in Canada. Now how do 
you grade your flour?—A. It is practically all Government grade, now, there is only 
one grade. 

Q. And consequently one price?—A. One price. 

Q. And you say the present price of flour is $10.80 per barrel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Delivered?—A. At seaboard. 

Q. At seaboard, and what about the domestic trade in Canada?—A. That is $10. 85 
delivered on track at buyer’s place. 

Q. $10.85 delivered on the track at the buyer’s place; how do you arrange that ?— 

I should think there would be a great difference in freight?—A. There is to the local 
mills, but freight from Fort William which we have to figure on as a basis is the same, 
practically, whether it goes to Montreal or Toronto, or to any of these places it is the 
same. 

Q. The same as if it went to Toronto or Montreal?—A. Yes, all the same rates; 
if it goes east of Montreal the freight on the flour would be higher than it would be 

~ at Montreal. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. When you say Toronto or Montreal it means any points west of Montreal?— 
A. Yes, any intermediate points. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You say you asked 10 cents additional per barrel, what is that for?—A. Yes, if 
they do not pay cash there is 10 cents more. 

Q. Why do you do that?—A. Some men cannot pay the cash, and we accommo- 
date them by charging 10 cents more. 

Q. You know, that all through the years, the price is fixed at 30 days after delivery 
and now you are fixing it higher by this additional charge?—A. There has always 
been discount for cash. 

Q. But you figure that in the spread, which is supposed to be fixed, that has been 
fixed and that is still fixed@?—A. As far as we are concerned we only sell for cash 
domestic. 

Q. There was an allowance of 85 cents per barrel was there not for the spread, 
fixed by the mills, and later it was made 95 cents?—A. I think that is correct. 

Q. And in figuring out your cost of manufacture and instead of following your 
old practice which you carried on for years, after this spread was fixed you changed 
your terms for 30 days, which used to be considered the proper terms, and you made 
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this charge of 10 cents a barrel more/—A. I am not aware that the terms were ever 30 
days, we never had those terms in our business. 

Q. If I remember correctly, for a great many years those were the terms recog- 
nized in the flour trade?—A. Not so far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Rew: It is today and I am speaking whereof I know. 


/ By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You fixed it at 15 cents delivery, and now you sell extrack instead of delivery ? 
*—A. No, we sell both ways. 

Q. The point I am making is this, that in fixing the price of flour it was fixed on 
the basis of the custom to deliver flour and allow thirty days?—A. No, there was 
never thirty days limit established to my knowledge. 

Q. I think your knowledge is decidedly limited ?—A. I think probably it is, but I 
know as far as we are concerned we never sold that way. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the flour trade does not usually allow thirty days?— 
A. I have been in the milling business for 25 years and have never sold on a thirty 
day’s basis. 

Q. How do you sell?—A. On a cash basis. 

Q. Always?’—A. There may be exceptions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It depends upon the customer I suppose?—A. Not always, there are very few 
exceptions. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I have bought many cars of flour and never bought that way. What do you 
ask the 11 cents interest for, what you call carrying charge?—A. That 11 cents was 
fixed, I have not been able to attend this committee for fixing these prices, but it was 
done by the Food Board and a committee of millers, of which I was a member, but I 
was unable to be present. 

Q. But you did fix that, or the committee did, did they not?—A. I cannot say 
off hand, I was on the Board and I should know, but I was not present at the meeting. 

Q. And there was three cents a bushel added by the Board of Grain Supervisors 
for interest?—A. I can quite understand why there should be something added for 
interest, because from the time you buy your wheat at Fort William and pay cash for 
it, and take it to your mill and grind it and deliver that flour to your customer at least: 
thirty days will go by. 

Q. Yes, but this 3 cents the Grain Supervisors added covers that?—A. No, that 
has nothing to do with it. That had nothing to do with it before the first of May. 

Q. In figuring your cost of manufacturing do you figure wheat at $2.24 or $2.31? 
—A. We figure it at $2.24 that is what we pay for it. 

Q. And that includes this 3 cents?—A. Yes, we buy wheat at Fort William, put 
it on the boat or cars as the case may be, and take it down to the mill to grind it, and 
by the time it reaches the customer there is 30 days more gone. 

Q. When you pay the farmer for his wheat up the line, you pay him $2.21?--~ 
We buy practically all the wheat at Fort William, and we take that as a basis. We 
pay 3 cents before we get the wheat at all to load on the boat. 

Q. And you add 11 cents in addition to that?—A. It may be that there is that 
- added, I cannot say definitely because I do not know, but there should be that much 
anyway added to pay the cost of carrying it. 

Q. Would you say that this extra charge per barrel on delivery would account for 
this extra profit ‘you have made in the last few years?—A. You must bear in mind 
that the cost of delivering this flour, 15 cents, that it costs in Toronto where we take 
the flour to Toronto and put it in our warehouse it costs 25 cents per barrel. 
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Q. Let me just ask you one other question. In 1913, 1914 and 1915 you paid no — 
dividend on common stock?—A. I do not know, I do not think we did, because our _ 
plant was not running up to ‘that date. 

Q. In 1916, 1917, 1918 anc! 1919 you paid 8 per cent, in 1916 is that correct or 
not ?—A. I think that would be right. 

Q. And you paid 10 per cent in 1917 is that correct or not a4 That is 1917 

Q. For the year ending March 31st, 1917? 

Mr. Princtr: That is shown on your statement as the year ending March 3ist, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen. 


By Mr. Stevens: ‘ 


(. And in nineteen hundred and eighteen you paid ten per cent, or twenty-two 
per cent including the Victory bonds, and in nineteen hundred and seventeen you paid 
—what did you issue on common?—A. Same as nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

Q. With a ten per cent bonus?—A. Yes. I want to make this plain to you. Our 
capacity up to nineteen hundred and fourteen was very small in comparison with that 
after the year nineteen hundred and fourteen, and from that on. 

Q. Your capital invested would be'small?—A. It was some smaller but not a great 
deal, because we were building a mill at Port Colborne, and it took three or four years 
to build that mill. Our turn over and output up to nineteen hundred and fourteen was 
so much lower than after that that you cannot make a comparison of the profits before 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, and now. 

Q. I want to find out this. In the last four years we have had an increasing cry 
against the high cost of living, and millers have protested that they could only manu- 
facture at a certain figure, and that below that they would be obliged to shut down. 
Your mill as been able to pay eight, ten and twenty per cent on common stock?—A. 
On a turn over of fifty million dollars. s 

Q. That is all right. You paid that anyway. This common stock, a goodly 
portion of it is not represented in the company at all—A. You are wrong. It is the 
assets, which is the same as cash. 

Q. No?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. You admitted you paid twenty-five per cent common stock.—A. No, I said 
that there were assets put in this company of four million seven hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars. There were just two hundred and twenty-nine thousand and some 
odd hundred dollars of what you call water, and that was represented by our good will, 
our trade marks, our brands, and I had been in the milling business for fifteen years 
before that and had connections in the Old Country, and I would not have sold it for 
two hundred and twenty-nine thousand dollars, or twice that. 

Q. Did you or did you not pay a bonus on the)common stock-?—A. We only placed 
a small amount on the market. 

Q. I have a statement showing that twenty-five per cent common stock was issued 
as a bonus on preferred?—A. On how much? 

Q. On that million dollars preferred stock —A. Well, I am telling you where that 
came from. The holders of that stock donated it so as to sell it at par so as not to 
reduce the price of preferred on the market. We holders of stock preferred to take it 
out of our pockets rather than sell to preferred at par. 

Q. Your surplus account increased from two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
to two million dollars in nineteen hundred and eighteen, and your contingent account 
increased from ten thousand dollars in nineteen hundred and thirteen to three hundred 
and sixty-one thousand dollars in nineteen hundred and eighteen?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you have increased in those two accounts since nineteen hun- 
dred and thirteen during the war years to an amount of about two million one hun- 
dred thousand dollars 2—A. Yes. Do you want me to explain where part of that comes 
from ? - i ‘eresied 
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~Q. What I wish to Bet at is how you justify the abnormal earnings of these three 
or four years and this large surplus when the whole country is erying for a reduction 
of the cost of living?—A. The cost of wheat flour in nineteen hundred and fourteen 
was five dollars. Now it is eleven dollars, six dollars more. The price of wheat in 
nineteen hundred and fourteen was eighty-five cents. At Fort William to-day it is 
two dollars and twenty-five cents a bushel, a difference of one dollar and forty cents. 
It takes four and a half bushels to make a barrel of flour. It costs us six dollars and 
_ forty cents more for the wheat to make that barrel of flour than in nineteen hundred 
and fourteen. Add that to five dollars, and you get the price of flour now. The farmer 
got six dollars and thirty cents increase on the flour price taken from that four and a 
half bushels of wheat. We are trying to make twenty-five cents a barrel as our profits. 
Tf we milled for nothing and did not pay a cent in dividends, if we were to hand our 
plants over to the Government, it would make the difference in the cost of bread only 
one tenth of a cent a loaf. When you are getting at the high cost of living, as far as 
flour is concerned, you will find that six dollars and thirty cents is paid to the farmer 
right away. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You figure all your wheat on the number two basis. Do you grind any lower 
prades?—A. Yes, but there is no money in grinding the lower grades. We find there 
isnot. It takes more wheat at the lower grades than at the high grades. With wheat 
at four cents a pound it takes half a bushel more of the lower grades to make a barrel 
of four. We prefer to have a run of high grade wheat. 

Q. What quantity of last year’s crop did it take to make a barrel ae flour 2—A. 
‘About four bushels and thirty pounds. | 

Q. I have figures that the number two wheat last year milled four bushels and 
twelve pounds owing to the extraordinarily fine quality——A. If we run all number 

one and number two wheat we would probably make a barrel of flour from four bushels 
and twenty pounds, or four bushels and twenty-five pounds. It will vary in the 
different mills five pounds. There is a difference to be taken into account on account 
of the atmosphere and other conditions. With the atmosphere such as it has been for 
the last two weeks our yield would go up two, three or four pounds a barrel. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact, from the amount of flour you produce, can 
you give a sworn statement what it took per barrel?—A. I cannot, no. 

Q. Could you get it for us?—A. We could by going through the records. 

Q. Didn’t you keep records?—A. They are not tabled. From day to day the 
atmospheric conditions will affect our yield from one to two pounds per barrel. 
Another thing affects our yield, we get wheat from Fort William having eleven per 
cent moisture, and we get some containing fourteen and fifteen per cent moisture. 
With the dry wheat our yields are better. When we get damp wheat, our yields go 
down. But we pay just the same for the wheat with the higher moisture as for that 
with the lower. 
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By Mr. Reid: 

-Q. Do you pay number two price for wheat containing that moisture?—A. We 
should not, but we do. We had wheat of that kind in less than a month, carrying the 
- Inspector’s certificate. It contained fifteen per cent moisture. 
es Q. And you paid the same price for that?—A. Yes. But mind, it should not have: 
___ been inspected at that in Fort William. It should have graded tough. It passes the 
inspector, gets its grade, and when it comes down we have no redress. 

Q. What do you consider the proper standard of moisture in number two wheat ?— 
a A I think it is fixed on a grade of twelve per cent. 
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Mr. Buack: It is not fixed. There is no standard inspection on moisture. The 4 
inspector is supposed to pass it by quality. i 
Mr. Rem: And he has absolute say as to what the moisture content should be. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In regard to the fifteen-cent delivery charge. When you quoted domestic flour — 
per barrel up to a couple of years ago, say to Montreal, you used to quote it delivered, 
Now you quote it extra, and charge them fifteen cents additional, that is, the big 
bakers and buyers at Montreal. That is an additional fifteen cents that the consumers _ 
are paying ?—A. No, it is taken off the price. We charge it in our price before. " 

Q. As nearly as I ean figure out you charge fifteen cents over what you used to 
charge prior to the fixing of prices?—A. No. ; 

Q. You are positive?—A. Yes. 

Q. You mentioned a moment ago that the reason you sold export flour at lower 
prices than domestic is that there is a lower selling cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has not the Government during the last two or three years practically done 
the selling for you? If you were selling that flour what would it cost you2—A. It 
would cost a little more, but a very trifling amount in comparison with what it costs 
to sell domestic. You may send a cable for seventy-five cents which may sell fifty 
to one hundred thousand barrels of flour. We have our connections over there to 
handle the flour. 

Q. Do you not pay a commission for selling it?—A. No, we sell direct to the 
different customers, and practically all the cost is the cost of the cable. 


By Mr. Sutherland: Sa 

Q. Is that wheat you purchase at Fort William clean, ready for milling?—A. No. 

Q. What disposal do you make of the chaff and wheat seeds?—A. The chaff and 
dirt are blown out and burned. The wheat seeds are ground. They are sometimes 
sold as ground screenings, and sometimes remilled and bolted up in offal or in bran 
and shorts. That is, the best part of it. 

Q. What percentage of the screenings are the wheat seeds?—A. The percentage is 
very small. 

Q. Enough in some instances to poison animals eating them?—A. No. 

Q. It has frequently happened?—A. Large mills have machinery to take care of 
seeds so that they will not injure cattle. 

Q. These seeds could not get through unless deliberately put in there?—A. The 
presence of any wheat in the offal would not be dangerous if put in systematically. 
If you would run one hundred thousand bushels of wheat and collect the seeds and 
by some manufacturing process mix them in, you might get seed disastrous to cattle, 
but a modern mill systematically disposes of heir product as fast as made every hour, 
and that percentage is so small] that it is negligible. \ 

Q. If done judiciously there is no great danger?—A. There is no danger. 

Q. Isn’t it a fraud on the purchaser? It is neither bran nor shorts/—A. A great 
deal of it is better food than bran and shorts. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It may be a stronger food. Have you a process of grinding it fine enough?— 
A. Absolutely. That feed is all subject to analysis at the department betel and if 
your feed is not up to standard you are notified. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Are you allowed a percentage for dockage and overages?—A. Not at Fort 


William, no. We pay for the actual weight received. 
Q. So that if there is five per cent docked from the farmer, that must be taken 


care of by the elevator company ?—A. The elevator buys that feed at Fort William. If i 
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there is a dockage of five per cent he is supposed to take that out before he sells it. 
The inspector is supposed to see that he does take it out and that the wheat is pro- 
perly cleaned, and the extra dockage taken out. 

Q. You are not in the habit of purchasing that re-cleaned wheat ?—A. It is not 
re-cleaned wheat. It is commercially cleaned wheat for grading purposes. 

Q. What percentage of offal is in the wheat you pur chase?—A. If graded according 
to the Inspector I would say about one per cent. 

Q. And you put that back in the offal?—A. Part of it. 

Q. The straw and chaff you burn?—A. It is burned. 

Q. Nothing in the shape of seed. That goes back?—A. Anything that is fit for 
feed. We take certain classes of seeds and burn them. 

Q. You do that deliberately and put it in the bran and shorts?—A. It is part 
of the offal of wheat. When there is a lot of bitter seed, we have burned hundreds 
of bushels in our furnaces. 

Q. And hundreds and hundreds of animals have been poisoned from eating them? 
—A. Not from modern mills. As far as the general public is concerned I have not, 
heard of animals being poisoned. I think all large mills are modern mills. The farmer 
is not losing anything. If anything, he is getting a benefit from what is put in. 

Q. I suppose you put it in so evenly that you hope it won’t do great injury ?—A. 


You have to distribute everything evenly. 


Q. That is what you mean by distributing judiciously?—A. You can call it that 
way if you wish. 

Q. But it is neither bran nor shorts and is sold for: them?—A. It is bran and 
shorts. 

Q. It is neither one nor the other?—A. According to the analysis of bran and 
shorts, it is bran and shorts. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Do you grind up some of the bran finely and sell it as shorts? 

Mr. Brack: The Government has a standard and we have to comply with that 
standard. 

Mr. Srevens: It is a devilish low standard, The quality of shorts is not as good 
to-day as prior to the price fixing?—A. I do not know. 

Q. I know. It is not, because I have bought some.—A. Bran and shorts are 
practically the same as before the fixing of prices. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Does not the standard flour absorb some of it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Doesn’t it absorb some of what you used to sell for hog feed?—A. Yes, it 
absorbs some lower grades of flour. There are many grades of flour from a bushel of 
wheat. I suppose there are twenty, thirty or forty. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You are aware that there is a widespread complaint with regard to the 
quality of bran and shorts?—A. We have had no complaints. 
~ Q. Not last year?—A. I don’t think so, no complaints that I know of. 
Mr. Stevens: You are lucky. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There is a general supposition that you buy oat hulls from the oat millers 
and grind them up with your shorts.—A. No, we never buy any oat meal or any 
foreign substances or anything else but wheat. 
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By Mr. Davis: 
Q. You have an oatmeal mill. Do you mix ‘them up there?—A. No. 


Mr. Stevens: We will all have to get out and look for the Maple Leaf bran 
and shorts. 7 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. There is no chance of wheat seed getting in unless you deliberately put it 
in?—A. The fine seeds you think of contain more than fine seeds. It contains 
broken wheat, quarters of wheat. There is a percentage of that that goes back in 
the feed. The small pieces of wheat and screenings make it better feed than it 
would be if kept out. It would be an absolute. waste to the country and criminal 
to burn these screenings. : 

Q. You can separate the poisonous seeds from the broken wheat if you see 
fit to do it?—A. Not altogether. There is very fine seed you cannot separate. 

Q. The black seeds?—A. Not all the black seeds, no. Often the fine wheat 
is merely the germ of the wheat. The little round germ at the end is in these 
sereenings. ; 


By the Chairman: 4 a 
Q. Did you ever sell them in the natural state without grinding them: or 
putting them in bran and shorts?—A. I think we did a year ago. Some. 
Q. For feed purposes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: a3 

Q. Do they sell higher than bran or lower?—A. I think they sell higher. 

Q. In Fort William, in this cleaning house?—A. The seeds they take out in 
Fort William where they have that high dockage of five, six, seven, eight and ten 
per cent taken out of the wheat; in that a very large bulk would be seeds. 

Q. Did you ever buy any of that?—A. We never bought any. 

‘ 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. We had three statements before us, one expiring with the year ending 
March 81, 1917, one expiring with the year ending March 31, 1918, and one for the 
year ending March 31, 1919. You have charged in these three years a depreciation 
of one million and a half dollars. That is to say, in the 1917 statement you charged 
against earnings a depreciation of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In 
1918 you charged up a depreciation of five hundred thousand dollars—A. No. 

Q. According to your statement?—A. No. that two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was carried forward from the other years. 

Q. The total depreciation at that time was five hundred thousand dollars?— 
AS Mes: 

Q. The total depreciation reserve at the present time is what?—A. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. You do not charge any depreciation prior to the war period? You only 
charge this depreciation in 1917?—A. No, before that. 

Q. The year expiring March 31, 1917, shows a ‘depreciation reserve of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It may be a portion of that was charged before. 
That was the first depreciation reserve you charged. What I really want to get 
at is this. A company which was before us the other day gave us testimony to the 
effect that, notwithstanding the accountant brought forward statements submitted 
to the shareholders, these failed to discover one million dollars which was. stowed 
away in a corner. I want to see if there is any million dollars stowed away in this 
company, or any other sums not shown in the statement—A. In some years there 


was nothing charged for depreciation. 
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Q. For the last three years you have been charging a fairly heavy depreciation. 
Here are the facts. There was a depreciation of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in your statement for the year expiring March 31st, 1917. In the year expiring 
March 31st, 1918, you had another two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, making 
a total of five hundred thousand dollars. And then you add another figure of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, making a total of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Do you consider two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a reasonable 
annual depreciation to charge up?—A. It is plenty small enough. 
' Q. You would say that. I won’t discuss it with you. We have the facts that you 
have been able to charge up seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars in the last 
three years, you have been able to invest during the last three years two million five 
hundred and forty five thousand seven hundred and seventy six dollars and seventy- 
three cents, and you have a contingent account of four hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars and eleven cents, making a total of 
three million seven hundred and fifty-three thousand seven hundred and forty-three 
dollars, and on top of that you have been able to pay very substantial dividends, 
runnin gas high as twenty-two per cent. JI am going to ask you, in all candour would 
you consider that that was profiteering ?—A. In what way ? 
Q. To be able to put away in reserve, investments, contingent account three mil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty-three thousand dollars, and pay dividends to the share- 
holders as high as twenty-two per cent?—A. We have not put away three million 
seven hundred and fifty three thousand dollars. 
Q. Explain it? It is shown here in the statements as investments, and you said 
the investments were bonds?—A. It shows there in 1919 on the grain inventory of 
four million five hundred thousand dollars. That was put away in grain. 
Q. The money was put away in grain? Was not that a reserve fund?—A. No, 
the statement explains it. ~ 

Q. You stated that these investments consisted of war bonds and other securities 
in which you had invested from the surplus moneys?—A. More than our surplus 
moneys. Our surplus is in profit and loss account. Exactly. 

Q. You tell me that the contingent account shows an annual surplus?—A. Our 
profit and loss and our contingent account, if you like to call the contingent account 
a surplus. 

Q. I only want an explanation. I do not want anything on the record that is not 
absolutely fair to you. If you have not been exploiting the public for the benefit of the 
shareholders, it is for you to say?—A. That surplus is in the profit and loss account 
at one million dollars and a half, and the contingent account, if you like to call the 
contingent account a profit, would bring it up to two million dollars. 

4 Q. Two million dollars instead of three million dollars?—A. Yes. 


4 By Mr. Stevens: 
a __ Q. What is this investment of two million seven hundred and forty five thousand 
Pe dollars?—A. That is invested in bonds which we have to dispose of when we pay 
a the bank. Looking at the year before, you will see that we had no investments. We 
: took the bank’s money, and gave security. We were urged by the Government to put 
all the money we could into bonds and subscribe for all we could. 
Q. It was not the idea that you would lose anything?—A. No, it paid all right. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
: Q. Do you. own any elevators? Are profits from elevators shown in these state- 
ments?—A. Everything, 
‘QY ou have no subsidiary company running the elevators?—A. No, and the divi- 
dends on our investments are shown in that profit. 
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Q. I understood Mr. Shaw to say that this merely showed the profits made from 
the mills—A. No, you misunderstood me. 


Q. You have only one elevator?—A. No, we have a large public elevator at Port 
Colborne. It is an earner, and forty-five to fifty elevators in the Northwest. We buy 
direct from the farmer. There is a warehouse in Toronto and we have an offiee in 
New York, and the whole of our profits from all our business is shown in these state- 
ments. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is your turnover of fifty million dollars exclusive of Winnipeg?—A. Winni- 
peg buys the wheat from the farmers, and pays on account of the grain. This is 
not shown in the turnover. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The profits are included?—A. Yes, all the profits. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the gross turnover ?—A. It would not be fair to include Winnipeg in 
the turnover. It buys the wheat and it goes to the mill, and it is included in the mills. 
Q. You have given us the elevators and the mills and everything else?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you grind all the wheat into flour that the western elevators buy?—A. A 
great deal more. 

Q. All the wheat that you buy in the three prairie provinces with your country 
elevators, do you grind absolutely all that wheat? Do you ship any of it? Sell any 
of it?—A. Practically all of it is ground. It depends. If we have to ship some of it 
on getting filled up, we send it on down to Fort William. If our elevator mill was 
filled up we could not keep it on the track and we would send it on to Fort William. 

Q. Do you want us to believe that all the profits of the business are shown there? 
You sell and buy wheat, do you not?—A. All the profits we get are in that statement. 
Anything made anywhere else is not included in that statement. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You mentioned that a good deal of that surplus may be the inventory for 
grain flour feed. Your inventory shows four million dollars, and your banks advance 
four million dollars. Those two cancel. They loan money for that. Eliminate it 
and come to these other items. You have investments of two and a half million 
dollars. In your liabilities you show a contingent account of four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, profit and loss of one million five hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
a depreciation reserve of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In other words, 


a two million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollar surplus, most of which has been . 


earned in the last five years. The point Mr. Pringle has been trying to get at, and 
which I have been trying to get at, is that, including your large dividends, as high 
as twenty-five per cent, don’t you think this accumulation is very strong evidence of 
what is commonly known as profiteering ?—A. No, I don’t think so. , 

Q. It may not have been intentional. You may not have deliberately planned 
that surplus. Why should it not be employed in knocking off ten or twenty-five 
cents a barrel from the price of flour. Some of that surplus should go to the con- 
sumer.—A. Our profits are not abnormally large. Why go back five years? That 
is a long while. 

[Mr. Hedley Shaw.] 
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‘Q. You mave made these profits during the war years, and it is during the war 


: years we are trying to keep profits down. What I cannot reconcile is this enormous 


surplus?—A. There is no enormous surplus, only one million and-a-half dollars, 
except the contingent account. 
Q. Let us take in that contingent account. What is that four hundred and fifty 


“ thousand dollars for?—A. The price of wheat, when the war broke, was eighty-five 


cents a bushel. A mill with our capacity is bound to carry and have on hand enough 
to grind from fifty to sixty thousand bushels. We like to have fifteen days run of 
wheat on hand, which would amount to seven hundred and fifty thousand bushels. 
When the war broke we had on hand at least seven hundred and fifty thousand 


bushels of wheat. 


Q. You made a good profit?—A. Yes. But what will we do when it goes down 
to eighty-five cents again? The contingent fund is absolutely for that purpose. 

Q. The depreciation and reserve amounts to seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Your real assets and plant are valued at five million dollars, and you have 
a reserve of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. That is generous—A. Not 
very. You would see that if you were buying any mill machinery. The life of mill 
machinery is not very long. There is five million dollars invested in bricks and 
mortar and mill machinery. The mill machinery is fifty per cent of the total 
amount. 

Q. Bricks and mortar last a long time—A. Mill machinery doesn’t last long, 
and it makes fifty per cent of the total invested capital. 

Q. What depreciation do you allow on the new machinery?—A. We allow five 
per cent on the fifty per cent capital invested in the mill machinery. 

Q. After providing a contingent fund of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
after paying dividends of twenty-two, eighteen and twenty per cent, and after setting 
aside a depreciation fund of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, you still have 
a million and a half dollars. Don’t you think it is an enormous surplus to accumu- 
late in war years?—A. I don’t. 

Q. I do.—A. Take into consideration our turn over in number of barrels, and 
the number of bushels we grind, and that does not look large. More than that, we 
do not pay twenty-two per cent or twenty per cent on our capital. 


Mr. Prinete: Twenty-two and a half per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Seven per cent on preferred, ten per cent on common and two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in victory bonds as a bonus. That is twenty-two and a half 
per cent.—A. If we paid that we would have paid out more than one million dollars, 


in dividends. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Twenty-two and a half per cent on common and seven on preferred ?— 


A. Not on five million dollars, on two million and a half. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Your preferred is almost the same as bonds #—A. Our preferred and common 
are practically the same except that the preferred is cumulative. 
Q. Your accumulation was in my opinion unfair to the public at this time. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: a 


Q. I would say that their dividend payments are exorbitant but not the reserve. 
Tf I was a stockholder that is what I would think. How many stockholders have you? 
—A, We have twelve hundred shareholders, I think. We paid that dividend. 


i: (Mr. Hedley Shaw,] 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. It will not help in these times of unrest for Parliament or the Government 
to see one small section getting large profits of that kind—A. We are getting large 
profits but you do not figure the large amounts of profit 

Q. I quite appreciate all you have to say—A. As I stated before, if we milled 
and did not make a dollar profit, bread would not be any cheaper. It would only make 
a difference in the cost of a loaf of bread of one-tenth of a cent. When you are look- 
ing for profits, while flour is high, the farmer gets six dollars and twenty-five cents 
more on the price of wheat than just before the war, and then you are looking for 
millers who are getting twenty-five cents. 

Q. You get more than twenty-five cents—A. No, we don’t. 

Q. With this fictitious charge—A. Well, put it up ten cents then, and suppose 
we got thirty-five cents a barrel, and that you are buying at the fixed price of six 
dollars and thirty cents above the old prices, even then it would make very little differ-~ 
ence in the price of bread. The great amount of extra money goes to the farmer. { 

Q. We will get to the farmer later. He will get his turn under a different head- f 
ing. How many barrels did you manufacture?—A. About three million. r 

Q. There is an extra fifty cents a barrel in this one million and a half dollars 
reserve?—A. That is not made from the mills, but from all our offices, on our turnover vi 
everywhere, even from the New York office. They transferred eighty-five thousand 
dollars, and it went to this profit, and we paid taxes on it here. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Is there any reason why these screenings should not be sold as screenings 
rather than mixing them up with bran and shorts?—A. Sereenings come from a stream — 
of wheat that contains a certain amount of broken wheat. Bran and shorts are better 
with it in, and if you take it out, it would reduce the quality of the bran and shorts. 

Q. It would make the quality of screenings better. You might try to make that 
better than by putting it in the bran and shorts.—A. It goes in the shorts. 

Q. Yes, and also in the bran.—A. Practically none, because we bolt that and take 
the hulls off and burn them. 

Q. You burn the coarse stuff, the straw and chaff and stuff of that kind?—A. If 
there is wild buckwheat it is cleaned and the husks burned. 

Q. You mill buckwheat?—A. There is wild buckwheat in the seed. It is very 
good feed if the hull is taken off. Therefore the hull is separated and thrown out. 

Q. Why not sell that as screenings rather than put it back in this stuff?—A. Some q 
mills do that. i. 

Q. You don’t?—A. No. te 

Q. This wheat you get from the elevators, is that accounted the same as that 
which comes from the elevators in Fort William?—A. No. 

Q. Clearly, there would be greater screenings from it?—A. Yes, and we send a 
great deal of it and burn it and we have shipped out a few cars of it, that is, of the 
seed. A great part of it is burned in the furnaces. 

Q. A great proportion of the seeds are sold, and not a great part of it burned in 
the furnace?—A. We burned only recently a ton of fine seed that we did not 
consider as good. 

Q. Don’t you sell some of the fine stuff to those companies that are preparing stock 
feed?—A. No, we might have sold a car or two in the last five years. That would be 


all. ae 


By Mr, Pringle: 2 

Q. You had some discussion with Mr. Stevens in regard to your profits. Evidently an 

the public considered you were making very very substantial profits while they were ‘a 
(Mr. Hedley Shaw.] = 
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willing to pay for your stock in July, 1914, less the twenty-five dollars—it was quoted 
at twenty-four and five-eights—I see that in 1916 the stock went as high as $122, or an 
advance of ninety-seven dollars a share?—A. There were very many stocks in 1914, and 
mighty good stocks too, which were sold very low. 

Q. Can you explain this great increase?—A. We paid no dividend previously. We 
built our mill at Port Colborne, and that was our great earner. 


y 


By Mr. Stevens: 
~Q. What does it sell for now?—A. $167. 
Mr. Stevens: Pretty favourably. 
~ Mr. Nessirt: I wish I had bought some at forty-eight. 
The Witness: So do I. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. One member would like an explanation of how this million seven hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars was absorbed, this amount which was the appraisal of the 
plants. I understood it was absorbed this way, common stock a certain amount and 
preferred stock a certain amount.—A. The Maple Leaf Flour Mills Company sold their 
plants, their assets for two and a half million dollars common and one and a half 
million dollars preferred. The property they sold was appraised for three million seven 

hundred and seventy thousand dollars by ‘the Canadian American Appraisal Com- 

pany. Our books were opened up with our assets at three million seven hundred and 
seventy dollars. ‘There was a good-will of two hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
which made up our four million dollars. 


‘ae ae oe ee) ee 
- 
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By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Is it the former owners of the plant who secured that three million seven 
hundred and seventy ‘thousand dollars in common and preferred stock in payment of 
the plant?—A. Yes, the former owners of the company and the Maple Leaf Flour Mills 
Company. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. As I understand it, the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company in 1910 sold to a 
new company composed of the same people, the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited. 
They sold their plant for four million dollars which was paid over in two million five 
hundred thousand dollars common stock and one million five hundred thousand dollars 
preferred stock. The Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company, which received this had an 
appraisal on all their properties by the Canadian American Appraisal Company, and 
that company appraised the property at three million seven hundred and seventy dollars 
and they have added to that two hundred and thirty thousand dollars for good-will. 
They evidently, in selling from themselves to themselves, in the name of different 
companies charged themselves and credited themselves with an item of good-will 
amounting to two hundred and thirty thousand dollars, and that is what this stock 
represents. 

Mr. Rew: Back of that still? 


Mr. Prinete: If we had time enough we could go a long way back. [t is for the 
committee to say. We will go a long way back if you like. 
Mr. Rem: Isn’t the information available?—(No answer.) 


* By Mr. Pringle: 


: Q. Is there any way in which you can give the cost of the property to the com- 
mittee? Leave out ‘the appraisal value?—A. No, not unless I had them appraised again. 
Q. I do not mean the present but the actual cost.—A. No, there is no way. 


(Mr. Hedley Shaw_] 
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By Mr, Davis: 
Q. It is very funny you have not got that—A. It goes back twenty years. . 
Q. All that we can do is to infer that it was greatly less—A. Even if I had an 
idea, I do not think that it would be of any use because the Canadian American 
Appraisal Company’s appraisal is accepted the world over, and insurance companies 
settle any losses on their appraisals. 


Committee adjourned till three o’clock. 


The Committee resumed at 3 p.m., Myr. Nicholson, Chairman, presiding. ea” 


Mr. Heptry Suaw’s examination continued: 


By Mr. Pringle: ; 

Q. There are just one or two questions, What mills did the Maple Leaf Flour 
Mills Company own?—A. The mill at Brandon—the Brandon Mills; the Kenora 
Mills; the mill at St. Catharines, which was recently destroyed by fire; and the Thorold 4 
mill, and the Welland mill. They also had a site and had done some building at Port 
Colborne, so they practically owned them all. 

Q. So they owned practically all the mills which are now owned by the new 
company—the Maple Leaf Company, Limited, with the exception of the Hedley Shaw— 

A. (Interrupting): That included the Hedley Shaw. 

Q. That included the Hedley Shaw?—A. Yes. 

Q. The capital stock of the old company is apparently one million dollars?—A. 
I cannot say. 

Q. I have a statement before me (whether it is correct or not) taken from the 
Monetary Times, showing that their capital stock was one million, and the Hedley 
Shaw was one hundred and fifty thousand dollars?—A. I cannot say from memory. 

It was only on nominal capital, whatever there was. 

Q. Making a total of one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars?—A. 
Now, you apparently paid for that so much in preferred stock and so much in common 
stock, four million dollars representing four million dollars in preferred and common. 

That is to say, you gave two million five hundred thousand, which was your total issue, 
of common stock, and the million and an half of your preferred stock to the Maple 
Leaf Flour Mills, Limited, for their assets, and in the total capital stock of the | 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills will be included the Hedley Shaw Milling Company, Limited, 4 
which was one million, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars?—A. Yes, that is only 
on nominal stock. me 

Q. That may be, but let us get the facts first, and then we will get the explanation. . 
—A. I don’t know. I don’t know the stock. 

Q: The Maple Leaf Flour Mills had a capitalization of one million dollars, and | 
the Hedley Shaw Company, Limited, had a capitalization of one hundred and fifty | 
thousand dollars. They are absorbed by the new company, called the Maple Leaf | 
Milling Company, Limited, and the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited, paid for hy 
the assets of these two companies, four millions of dollars in preferred and common t 
stock, paying two million five hundred thousand of preferred and one million five 
hundred thousand of preferred and one million five hundred thousand of common 
stock?—A. (Interrupting): For the assets. 

Q. For the assets?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the assets of those two companies which had a capitalization of one 
million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars are purchased for four million 
dollars?—A. But the assets of the company were appraised: 

Q. (Interrupting): I can quite understand that. We have had all that. They 
were appraised at $3,370,524 and you added, as you say, something for good-will ?— 

[Mr. Hedley Shaw.] ; 
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‘A. (Interrupting): We added something for trade marks, brands, and good-will, yes, 

— You ean eall it “ good-will.” 
ras Q. Who were the shareholders of the Maple Leaf Flour Mills Company, Limited, 

and the Hedley Shaw Company, Limited? Who are the shareholders of the present 
company?—A. Well, there are over twelve hundred shareholders of the present 
company. 

Q. Who are the directors of the present company, who are, I suppose, the 
heaviest shareholders?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Not, now, since the market went up?—A. I think they had as much as they 
had when the market went down. 

Q. This book which I have before me shows that Sir D. C. Cameron, K.C.M.G., 
is president, Winnipeg; yourself, Hedley Shaw, vice-president, Toronto; Charles 
M. Band, New York; John I. A. Hunt, Toronto; Robert Cooper, Welland, Ontario; 
J. S. Barker, St. Catharines; and W. Steed, Port: Colborne?—A. Yes. 

. Q. Who are the directors of the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company which 
was absorbed?—A. I cannot tell you. Some of them stayed as directors, and some 
of the others were replaced. 

Q. Practically the same organization?—A. No. I think there are only three 
directors of this company which were on the Maple Leaf Mills, Limited. 

Q. Only three directors on the new company’s board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, the Hedley Shaw Milling Company, Limited—who controlled 
that?—A. That was controlled and owned by the Maple Leaf Flour Milling 
Company. 

Q. That was the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company?—A. Yes, sir, practically. 

Q. Originally, though, it was a separate company absorbed by the Maple Leaf 
Flour Mills Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. You, no doubt, were the chief man in that company?—A. Well, I ee 
been thé heaviest shareholder. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Where were the Hedley Shaw mills located?—A. At St. Catharines and 
Thorold. They originally owned the mill at Oakville. 


By Mr, Pringle: 

Q. The great bulk of this issue of preferred stock and common stock by the 
Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited, went over to the Maple Leaf Flour Milling 
Company, Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, as you say, the directors of the Maple Leaf Flour Mills Company were 
largely the same directors as belonged to the Maple Leaf Milling Company ?—A. 
No, I said the opposite. 

Q. You said the opposite ?—A. xe 

Q. You said there were three?—A. I don’t know. I think it was three. 

_  Q. Let us see if we can see if any of these men here—Hedley Shaw, for 
instance?—A, I was on the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company. 

Q. You were on that company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was Sir D. C. Cameron, K.C.M.G., on that?—A. He was, yes. 

Q. Charles M. Band, of New York?—A. I don’t know whether he was on that 
or not. 

Q. Mr. Hunt ?—A. I think he was on. 

_Q. Robert Cooper?—A. He was not on. 
" Q. J. S. Barker?—A. Barker may have been 
' Q. (Interrupting): Mr. Steed?—A. Mr. Steed was not on. 
_ Q. Then, so far as you remember, there were only three?—A. I think so. 
) Q. That makes two?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Stevens: ee 7 


Q. Did you say that any of these three might have been, or that you did not 
remember ?—A. I know that two of them were on, and there may have been three. 


By Mr, Pringle: 
Q. You knew that Sir D. C. Cameron was one of them?—A. Yes. 
Q. And yourself was another one?—A. Yes. 
Q. And there may have been three?—A. Yes. 
Q. Perhaps Mr Barker, of St. Catharines?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us figures, Mr. Shaw, with regard to the profits per barrel of 
flour ? 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You paid four million dollars for this million 
paid four million dollars—let me put it this way: 
Q. I only want to ask you one question, Mr. Shaw, and that is: was the difference 
of your appraisal value, of $3,370,000 and the capital stock value of one million, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, made up by accumulated profits of the Maple Leaf 


?—A. (Interrupting): We 


Flour Mills?—A. Not all of it. I cannot tell, because I’have not the figures and my — 


- memory does not serve me, but I know this, that the appraised value of the Maple 
Leaf Flour Mills, at that time as appraised by the American Appraisal Co., was 
$3,370,000, and that it all belonged to the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Co. 

Q. You have the difference between that and your capital stock?—A. The capital 
stock was only nominal, as far as the Hedley Shaw Milling Co. was concerned. 

Q. There must be some explanation. What is it?—A. No explanation. The 
stock is only nominal. You may have a capital of $100,000, and have assets of one 
million. 

Q. We are not quite so simple as to let you get away with an explanation of that 
kind. It is quite possible, and very properly so, that that could be made by a surplus 
over ten, twenty or thirty years?—A. Not at all. That was all fixed assets and plant. 
As far as the capital is concerned whether it was one hundred thousand dollars or two 
million don’t have anything to do with it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I am afraid you are treating this surplus as cash. Surplus assets would be as 
much of an asset as cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. If it was in a form of assets, it might be brick, mortar, or machinery, it will — 
be the same as cash, would it not?—A. There would be that much surplus over the 
stock issue. 

Q. Their investments had grown from the recent stock issue. Did you buy it out 
on the stock basis or on the appraised basis?—A. It was bought out exactly as I said. 
It was bought out on a stock basis. ‘We took stock instead of cash. 

Q. I don’t mean that. In considering the assets, the value of the assets, did you 
buy them on an appraisal basis or on a capital stock basis?—A. It was not bought out 
on the appraisal basis. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It was not?—A. No. 
Q. Just now you said it was?—A. It was appraised at that time. 
Q. How was it bought out?—A. I have told you it was bought for four million 


dollars of stock. 
Q. For what?—A. The Maple Leaf Flour Milling Co. sold out their whole assets — 


for four million of stock to the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
[Mr. Hedley Shaw.] 7 
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Q. Do you want to allow us to give you credit for selling it on the appraisal basis, 
yiz., that you gave four million dollars for two million dollars worth?—A. I cannot 
help what you think. That is the value of our property as appraised. 

Q. You do not assist us very much in arriving at anything. 

Mr. Princie, K.C.: Perhaps he will tell us what became of the old company. That 
must have gone out of existence, must have wound up, because it apparently pur- 
chased the assets of the old company and then the old company evidently ceased to 
exist—A. The charter was surrendered. 

Q. So that goes by the board. You bought out the assets?—A. Yes. 


“ By Mr. Nesbitt: 
. Q. On the appraisal basis?—A. Practically, yes. 


. By Mr. Stevens: : 
Q. How much stock in the new company was charged for each share of stock in 


the old company ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. How much did you get?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea?—A. Not now. 

Q. No guess at all?—A. No, I have not a guess. There is no use in making a 
guess and saying something I don’t know. 

Q. For the head of a concern like the Maple Leaf Milling Co., you have one of 
the most wonderful memories J have ever heard of.—A. Do you want me to guess? 

Q. You know whether it was two or three dollars to one?—A. I cannot tell you 


Mr. Stevens: Then we had better have, I think—I think we had better ask for a 
statement showing the transactions of the reorganization of the Maple Leaf Flour 
Milling Co. and the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 

The CHarMan: That is the difference in the name; one is the Maple Leaf Flour 
Milling Company and the other is the Maple Leaf Milling Company. 

Now, as I understand it, Mr. Stevens would like to get a statement of the com- 
panies as of the month of April, 1910, and just see how those companies stood, and 
what they were getting for this four million dollars of stock upon which they are now 
| paying dividend. 

: Mr. Stevens: And how;this appraisal surplus was shown. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Have you got that appraisal with you?—A. No. 

The CHairman: Let us make that perfectly clear. The two companies—the 
present Maple Leaf Milling Company sold what they claimed was worth three million 
three hundred and seventy dollars—as a matter of fact is that right. They them- 
selves had one million, five hundred thousand dollars worth of stock. 

_ Mr. Srevens: I want the information supplied, and I think that Mr. Shaw could 

give it to us close enough—if he wanted to. I want the transactions bringing about 
the re-organization of the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company, and the Maple Leaf 
Milling Company, including the Hedley Shaw Company, on March seventeenth, nine- 

- teen hundred and ten. I should judge that that is the date by this statement here. 

: Mr. Prinete: It was in April 


Mr, Srevens: Which shows the appraisal of assets and over liabilities of $3,370.- 
000, as against the capital-stock in the former company. The Maple Leaf Flour Mill- 
ing Company and the Hedley Shaw Company of one million, one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

T also want to know how many shares in the Maple Leaf Milling Company were 
given for each share of the old company’s stock. 


< j [Mr. Hedley Shaw.] 
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Mr. Suaw: It will be given in proportion to the stock that was issued in the Maple 
Leaf Flour Milling Company, whatever that proportion is. 


Mr. Stevens: We also want to know if this $3,370,000 assets were made up by 
the company’s earnings, or how it was made up, over the capital stock. 


The CuarmMman: We' will have to go back—— 
Mr. Suaw: I cannot give you that, because it is not obtainable. 


Mr. Prinete: Mr. Chairman, this is a simple process. In April of 1910 
there existed the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company, and also the Hedley Shaw Mill- 
ing Company. They had a capita! of one million, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Some of the same men who were connected with that company, evidently 
conceived the idea of starting a new company, and there was created in the month of 
April, 1910, a new company called the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited. 

The new company took over the company which was then running with a total 
capitalization of one million, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and they gave to 
the men connected with the old company four millions of dollars in stock, partially 
common stock, and partially preferred stock. ; 

(Mr. Princte: In the old company. 

The CHairMAN: One million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Is that it? 


Mr. PRINGLE: One million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


\ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How long had they been operating? How much money did they put into it? 
And how did these assets get to be three million three hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars? Whether it was accumulated earnings or cash put into the business?---A. I 
can give you that now. That three million three hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
worth of assets were the assets which were appraised, being valued at that much by 
the company. ‘That number is right, so far as the old stock is ‘concerned, one 
million one hundred*and fifty thousand dollars, the stock record shows that. In that 
ease the stockholders of the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company would get two and 
a half for one, something like that. 

Q. The point is, to go back into the affairs of the Hedley Shaw Milling Company. 
—A. If you go back there you will be going back about twenty years. 

Q. That is what we will have to do, to find out. how this three million three hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars was accumulated.—A. I cannot give you that. 

Q. Can you get it?—A. No, I cannot get it. 

Q. You cannot get that?—A. No. 


2 


Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Did the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company issue an annual statement?—A. 
I can get the annual statement. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And the Hedley Shaw Annual Statement?—A. No, that was only a name for 
years. 

Q. It was included in the other—A. Yes, it was just a name. They didn’t own 
anything. is 

Q. You can supply us with copies of the annual statement of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Company prior to this organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us have them.—A. All right. 

Mr. Princte: On the face of it, here are two companies in existence with 
a capitalization of one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Now then, 
another company is formed and you are paying over three hundred dollars a share 
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for shares valued at one hundred dollars. Now, then, would you get this increased 
capital in the new company upon which you have already told us the dividends are 
paid. 

The CuairMan: If you can give us the annual statement of the Maple Leaf Flour 
Milling Company, from the organization of that company, and say how this three 
million three hundred and seventy thousand dollars of assets was accumulated. 
Mr. Suaw (Interrupting): I cannot give you from the organization, because I 

have not got it. 
| Q. How far back can you go?—A. I don’t know whether I can go back of nine- 
teen hundred and nine. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
: Q. You can certainly do better than that—A. If I have it I have got it, but I 
know I have not got it. ‘ , 

Q. Well, if you are going to talk about real estate——that is what I am driving 
at, and you know it. What I am getting at is what accumulated profit there is on 
the operations of that old company. 

The Cramman: That is the point. 
: Mr. Suaw: I cannot show you that, because it don’t appear. 


Q. The part of the old company—the stock, as you say, is one million one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. The new company paid three hundred and forty-eight dollars a share for it. 
—A. Yes, if you want to get at the value of their property capitalized at one million 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the only way is to have the property ap- 
praised and see what it is worth at that time. 


The Cuamman: That is perfectly true, what it was worth at that time, but how 
did this institution that had one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
worth of stock, assuming it was all paid for, or it represented that much cash—how 
did that get to be worth three million three hundred and seventy thousand dollars? 
Is it the profits that have gone back into the Company ?—A. It would be the profits 
and increase in value. 

Q. Have you any statement of the Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company that 
shows that? If you have, it will simplify matters. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you mean to say you have not got the annual statement filed away of the 
old Maple Leaf Flour Milling Company?—A. I do. I was not in there until years 
after it was organized. 

Q. You can give us some of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will tell you the deductions that I am forced to make from this. That this 
‘was accumulated profits really amounting to 3-5 of the capital when the re-organiza- 
tion was made, and here is the second deduction, that in your new organization you 
are going on with exactly the same process, you are selling your product at a very 
good price, you get a very good profit, accumulating a big surplus or reserve, which 
I suppose in another year or two will cause another re-organization, and that will 
become capital and you will say to the public: “ We are only paying seven per cent.”— 

A. You are at liberty to suppose anything you like, but the facts are as I have 
given them. 

Q. You have not given us the facts——A. I have given you the exact facts. 

; Q. Was it accumulated profits?—A. You can call it accumulated profits, or | 
whatever you like. 
[Mr. Hedley Shaw] - 
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Q. What do you call it?-—A. Well, if you bought a property for one hundred 
dollars twenty-five years ago, and in twenty years it was worth a thousand dollars, 
would you call that accumulated profit. 

Q. You said it was “ Both.” What do you mean?—A, What the property origin- 
ally cost. That is the way it was on the books. The Maple Leaf Flour Milling 
Company built the Kenora Mill, and it was burnt down and built a second time, and 
the books were all burned up. There are complications, and I cannot get it. 

Q. You are capitalized for one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and you say that was low?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the years you were in operation you left the money return, and then 
when you wanted to(sell out, you had an appraisal made and that represented, you 
think, tle accumulated assets of the company ?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. You call that “ Accumulated Profits.” That is the difference between you 
and us?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Princte: They evidently considered that had become worth some 
three hundred and forty eight dollars, and they sold it for that. ! 

Mr. Davis: How much of this capitalization represents money put into it, and 
earned profits, and how much is unearned profits, and the value of the good-will. 

Mr. Princte: They may have been taking out the earnings and putting 
it in their plant. 

The CHARMAN: I want to ask one question, which I think is pertinent to this 
whole thing. Can you give us the profit that your company has been making on a 
barrel of flour for the past five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you that statement with you?—A. No. 

Q. Can you file with the Committee a statement showing the profits that you have 
been making per barrel of flour?—A. No, not per barrel. J can only give you the 
profits that the Maple Leaf Company have made per year, which I have given you. 
That includes the profit on flour and everything else that the Maple Leaf Milling 


Company has done. : 


Q. Do you mean to say that you are asking this Committee to believe that the 
Maple Leaf Milling Company does not know what profits it is making on milling and 
on their other business?—A. I do. 


Q. You don’t know?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Do you keep books?—A. Yes, we keep books in each mill. 
Q. Who keeps the books, the night watchman?—A. No, I think we have a very 
good set of books. ‘ 
Q. I think you have to, tucked away somewhere, which would show this informa- 
tion if you wanted to give it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What is the gross for manufacturing a barrel of flour?—A. Around seventy 
or eighty cents a barrel. 

Q. And if you add twenty-five cents a barrel net profit, that gross profit would 
be—A. (Interrupting): Around ninety-five cents a barrel. When I say that they don’t 
keep these profits separate, there is a profit on feed and a profit on oats and a profit 
on coarse grain, that is all handled in a different way in the different mills. They 
don’t keep a separate account for coarse grain and corn or whatever it may be. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They send you their net earnings?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. Hedley Shaw.] 
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By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Do you happen to have a list of your shareholders? 


Mr. Princte: He said no. He said there were ten or twelve hundred share- 
holders. 

Mr. Suaw: There must be twelve hundred shareholders, if not more. 

Q. I dare say a great deal of it is held by brokers. They are very active on the 
market now.—A. No, very little of it is held by brokers. 

The CuamrmMaNn: JI think that before this Committee can satisfy the public opinion, 
we must find out, if it is possible, what profit the Maple Leaf Milling Company is mak- 
ing on a barrel of flour. 


Mr. Princte: Give us your output and we know your total profit. 


By the Chairman: ' 
Q. Can you do that?—A. Yes. , 
Mr. Stevens: You gave three million barrels as your output.—A. Almost three 
million. 
The Cuatrman: Three million barrels of flour would not be worth fifty million 
Gollars—A. There is the by-products and covers ‘and all that. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Cloutier has a list of the papers to be asked for. That will do 
now Mr. Shaw. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. WinttAm ALLAN Buack called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Black, the Ogilvy Flour Milling Company was incorporated in nineteen 
hundred and two?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had an authorized capitalization of two million five hundred thousand 
dollars of common and two million dollars of preferred stock ?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then you had bonds, series “A”, “B” and “C”—I see your financial year ended 
the thirty-first of August, nineteen hundred and eighteen ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, does this statement which you have handed in—being a balance state- 
ment of the thirty-first August, nineteen hundred and eighteen—show your bonded 
indebtedness ? Oh, yes, I see it does. First mortgage bonds. Your total is two 
‘million three hundred ‘and fifty thousand dollars, and your capital stock preferred, two 
million, common, two million Gollars. Then you have a rest account, of two million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and you have a contingency account—a special con- 
tingency account—of $1,596,407.45. Of what does that contingency account consist? 
Is that a cash account?—A. That account rests in this way, that we have been in the 
_ habit of carrying our inventories, which are very large, and our investments at a very 
conservative figure owing to the speculative character of the value of wheat and flour, 
and when we started to send in our business tax returns, we showed Mr. Beadner the 
value at which we had been in the habit of taking it, and we asked if it would be all 
right for us to continue on the same margin of safety. For the first three years! he 
_ thought that was quite satisfactory, but last year, he changed his mind, and he said that 

_ the inventories should be taken in at the actual market value, because of the fact that 
the Government had guaranteed the price of wheat, that year, and consequently we 
we were forced to write up our inventories to correct market value, and pay that dif- 
ference into the Government, as a business-profit tax. These are the figures represent- 
ing the difference between what the stock carried on our book, and what we hed to 
advance at the request——- 
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Q. (Interrupting) (That accounts for the reduction in your contingency account? 


You see your contingency account 
year. 

Q. I see the contingency account of the thirty-first of August, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, two million five hundred thousand. Probably that was meant as a rest 
account 2—A. I don’t recall of any as far back as that. 

Q. Here it is (indicating), “Two million five hundred thousand dollars”, but I 
don’t see “ rest account ”?—A. That is what we called the “ contingency account.” At 
that time we simply called it “rest account ” as expressing more nearly what it means. 
This contingent account (indicating) has nothing to do with that one (indicating). 

Q. 'Then in your balance sheet for the year ended ‘the thirty-first of August, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, the two million five hundred thousand dollars contingent 
account is really a rest account?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that when you come to the end of your financial year in nineteen hundred 


A. (Interrupting) We did not have it before that 


and eighteen, the thirty-first of August, you carry forward this contingent account—— 


A. (Interrupting) As rest. 

Q. Your “rest account ” had two million five hundred thousand dol'ars, and also 
has a provision for the.contingent account of $1,596,407.45, so that you have in these 
two accounts, $4,096,407.45, or almost the equivalent of your total capital?—A. Yes, 
very nearly, but the one is for the purpose of \protecting the stock, as against a decline, 
with the wheat value about three times the normal value. 

Q. The falling of the market price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 
Q. How much stock do you usually carry ?—A. It varies very much. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That is given in the statement, a little over two million dollars?—A. Yes, it is 


a little lighter at the close of August, and that is the reason we selected ‘that period for 


the closing of our books. It will run up to ten, twelve or fifteen million dollars during 
the course of the year. So atthe end of December,it might easily run to fifteen million 
dollars, because we are purchasing large quantities of wheat, and shipping across the 
lake for grinding in our eastern mills. Then it increases until May, and then decreases 


until ‘August. It depends on how early the crop is likely to come in, and the amount — 


we carry over from one year to another. 

Q. Have you any other item of investment $1,148,083.92, or is that included in 
your reserve?—A. I do not quite understand. 

Q. We will take the last statement. Investment four million eight hundred and 
ninety six thousand nine hundred dollars of Dominion of Canada War Loan, and 
Treasury Bills. With that you have an investment amounting to $6,575,149.82? What 
I want to get at is this. Does that six million odd dollars, the figures of which I have 
just given you, include your rest account and special contingent account/—A. No, 
sir. It is assets. If we had less than that we would have more stock, or would 
probably owe the bank less. 

Q. It does not in any way increase your reserve?—A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Nor your contingent account?—A. No. 

Q. What were your profits last year. At the last year ending the 31st of August, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, they have shown here is $1,955,414.84.—A. Yes, sit. 

Q. What percentage is that?—A. Well, some years ago we did not make any 
difference in where the earnings came from, and I quite appreciate what Mr. Shaw says, 
which some of you gentlemen do not seem to understand. Up to that time we did not 
consider it necessary to make any particular analysis of where the profits came 
from 


Q. (Interrupting) Let us first get your earnings. You have a capital stock of five 
million dollars, part of which is preferred and part of which is common, and you have 
(Mr. Hedley Shaw.] Ke 
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been able to earn—I make it a little over thirty nine per cent, during the year ending 
the 3ist of August, nineteen hundred and eighteen. Now, is that correct?—A. On what 
basis do you figure that ? 

Q. On the basis that your statement shows that your profits are $1,955,414.84, 
out of which you have paid dividends on preferred and common stock to the extent of 
eight hundred and fifteen thousand Gollars, carrying forward a surplus of $1,140,- 
414.84?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now then, you have actually made on your capital investment of five million 

dollars, about thirty-nine per cent?—A. Yes. But that is not our capital. 
- Q. I would not argue with you. If you will take a slip of paper and check that up, 
and see if J am right in my conclusion, then we can get on the other basis of turnover 
and capital used. Give me now the exact percentage earned in the year nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, the year expiring the 31st of August, nineteen hundred and eighteen 
on your capital?—A. On the common and preferred stock it was forty-three and a 
half per cent. ‘ 

Q. Forty-three and a half per cent?—A. Yes. On a capital represented by the 
preferred stock and common stock, the rest of the amount was credited to profit and 
loss, and was 23-47 per cent. You asked another question from Mr. Shaw this morn- 
ing, and I will give the same information to you. 

Q. How will it do to wait until I ask that question of you. I want to clear 
_ things up as we go. The difference on your preferred and common stock of five million 

dollars—A. (Interrupting) Four million and a half dollars. 

Q. Yes, you are right there. Four and a half million dollars. Your preferred 
stock has a fixed rate of interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. Seven per cent. 

Q. And that is on to two million dollars?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now then on seven per cent you have got a hundred and forty-seven dollars 
to pay on your preferred stock, leaving for your common stock the difference between 
that and one million nine hundred and fifty-five thousand four hundred and fourteen 
dollars and eighty-four cents. Let us see how that works out. That makes $1,815,- 
414, and you divide that by two and a half or 2-50, which makes approximately 
seventy-two per cent earned on your common stock in the year ending the 31st of 
August, nineteen hundred and eighteen. Is that the year you gave a bonus of fifteen 
per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the year you gave a bonus of fifteen per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You paid a common dividend of—twelve per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Twelve per cent and gave a bonus of fifteen per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the shareholders of the Ogilvy Flour Mills Company, Limited, received 

; during that year twenty-seven per cent on their common stock and a larger amount 
__Was carried over to reserve?—A. Correct. 

: Q. As a matter of fact you could have paid them seventy-two per cent, but 
| that would not have looked well, would it?—A. It would not be business prudence. 
: Q. Tt would not be business prudence?—A. No. 

4 - Q. Now then, I don’t suppose, Mr. Black, you would say that was profiteering? 
—A, I do not consider that as a proper basis to go on. The shareholders owning 
s this stock have also beside the two and a half million represented by the stock four 
millions and some odd thousand dollars which might just as well be issued in stock. 

Q. That is all right. It is four and a half million taken out of the publie “in 
your business—A. I am not talking about taking it out of the public. 

Q. I will not say whether it is fairly or unfairly, but the public have——A. 
(Interrupting) : Expressing it that way means that you think it was taken out of 
the public unfairly. : 


Q. The public have enabled you by the prices they have paid 
rupting): What public? 
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Q. I don’t care what public. We will call it the human race. Put it that way. — 
The human race, the men who have got to buy the bread—it is those men who — 
have enabled you to pile up this surplus of millions of dollars and enabled you to 
pay to your shareholders twenty-seven per cent, and then carry this very large 
surplus over for future years. 


Mr. Stevens: Give Mr. Black his four million and a half, and you still have 
twenty-six per cent dividends for that common stock?—A. No, the earnings on the 
capital and bonds on capital exclusive of the bonded and other assets amounts © 
to 23.47. : 

Q. You pay your preferred dividends at seven per cent?—A. That has nothing to - 
do with this capital invested. If you are talking about dividends on the common 
stock. 

Q. The common stockholders virtually own this company?—A. Yes, but the 
preterred shareholders also have rights. 

Q. But no right beyond the seven per cent except in the general interest?—A. 
They have on the assets. They must be paid before the common shareholders could _ 
get anything, if the company were liquidated or wound up. 3 

Q. But on the common stock. Supposing that you take this four and a half | 
million dollars of which you were speaking, you still earn twenty-six per cent?— 

A. I don’t quite get that, Mr. Stevens. 

Q. I only interjected because you said there was four and a half million 
dollars to be added. I. will not argue that with you. Add it, and you still show 
an earning of twenty-six per cent on the common stock plus this added capital that 
you have under reserve and other funds. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Does that include the bonds? 


Mr. Srevens: No, the bonds are a fixed price?—A. On the actual money in 
the company, including the bonds, it would make it very materially less. Mr. 
Pringle asked this morning from Mr. Shaw what his total average capital for the 
year was, what it would amount to, and I thought that information might be of 
the same value for our company. We figure that at 14.84 per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: ° 

Q. You have a certain amount of bonds and a fixed rate of interest and you 
have an amount of preferred stock at a fixed. rate of interest, and after deducting 
the interest for the bonds and deducting the interest for the preferred stock, the 
balance is really applicable to your common. stock?—A. Yes, reasonably so. 

Q. Now we have been getting the year ended 31st of August, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen. Let us take the year ended 31st of August, nineteen seventeen. Your 
profits during that year were $1,358,847.15, out of which you paid seven hundred 
and sixty-five thousand dollars in dividends and you transferred to contingent 
account one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Now, take it on the 
same basis, you take your hundred and forty thousand dollars, being the interest 
that you have got to pay on your preferred stock, and you have a balance left of 
$1,218,847.15, practically sixty per cent made on your common stock during the 
year ending the 31st of August nineteen hundred and seventeen—A. A balance of 
how much? 

Q. You have a balance of $1,218,847.15.—A. Well, divide twenty-fiva hundred 
into that and you do not get sixty per cent, do you. i : 

Q. You get fifty per cent—A. You do not even get fifty per cent. 

Q. Don’t you? Well, we will just look that up casually.—A. Forty-eight and i 
three-quarter per cent. 
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Q. As against seventy-two per cent during the last year. Now, would you give 
us the statement for nineteen hundred and fourteen, nineteen hundred and fifteen and 
nineteen hundred and sixteen’—A. No. JI am sorry I have not got that. I was 


only asked in the telegram to produce the papers for the two years. 


Q. But you can produce them for the purpose of the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, at the inception of this company was there any cash paid for the two 
‘million five hundred thousand common stock ?—A. I was not associated with the man- 
agement-of the company. I had a subordinate position. I did not come into the 
management until June, nineteen hundred and twelve. If any information is required 
beyond the date of my assuming control, I can get it, if you will let me know what you 
would like to have. 

Q. Now, as I understand it, this company was incorporated in nineteen hundred 
and two, but the Ogilvy Flour Mills have been running on since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.—A. Over one hundred years. 

Q. Then, in nineteen hundred and two, all the assets of the Ogilvy Flour Mills 
(I don’t know what they were called at that time)—I think “The Ogilvy Flour Mills” 
were what they were known by—were put into this company at a certain valuation ?— 
A. Yes, we purchased for cash from the executors of the estate of Mr. Ogilvy. 

Q. You do not know what the purchase price of that was?’—A. No, but I can 
ascertain that. 

Q. Then the original common stock was one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In nineteen hundred and ‘two?—A. Yes. 

Q. In nineteen hundred and eight that common stock was increased, it was just 
doubled?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Up to two million five hundred thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that allotted to the shareholders of that date?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the shareholders got—A. (Interrupting) And they paid for it, paid 
par for it. 

Q. Then the shareholders got at par the new issue of stock of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in nineteen hundred and eight?—A. Yes. 

Q. That no doubt was for the purpose of increasing the capitalization and looking 
for the larger business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you have already given us the dividends you paid last year, or at least 
the year ending the 31st of August, nineteen hundred and eighteen, twelve per cent, 
plus a bonus of fifteen per cent, making a total of twenty-seven per cent. What bonus 
did you pay this year?—A. We have not paid any. Our year does not end until August 
31. If it is of any interest I might say that the average dividend since the beginning 
of the company, has been fifteen per cent. | 

Q. You are surely useful to the Government in raising their revenue?—Yes, 
directly and indirectly. 

Q. I am pleased to note that you have paid—that your contribution to the busi- 
_ hess tax, exceeds the dividends to the shareholders of the common stock of the com- 
pany, so, while you have done well for your shareholders, you have also done well for 
the country and the Government. Could you tell us the amount that you have paid 
in war taxes to the Government ?—A. I have not got these figures here. If you would 
like to have them I will send them to you. 

Q. I would like to have them—A. I will send them to you. 


Mr. Buack: Do you know very much in regard to the wheat situation ? 


Mr. Nessrrt: Before we leave the flour I want to ask one question. 


(Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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Q. I would like to ask one question also. Who are the directors of your com- 
pany ?—A. Charles R. Hosmer is President; I am Vice-President; Sir Herbert Holt, 
Sir Montagu Allan, Shirley Ogilvy, Mr. Chaput, the wholesale grocer of Montreal, 
and Sir Augustus Nantin. 


Mr. PrincteE: Let me read this list to you, and then we will be able to check 
them up: Charles R. Hosmer, President, Montreal; W. A. Black, Vice-President, Mont- 
real—also Managing Director, Sir Montagu Allan, O.V.O., Montreal; Sir Herbert 
Holt, Montreal, Charles E. Drummond—A. (Interrupting) Charles E. Drummond 
is dead. 

Q. (Continuing) Shirley Ogilvy, Montreal, Sir Charles Gordon (he, I under- 
stand, is also the President of the Dominion Textile, Montreal); Sir Augustus 
Nantin, Winnipeg—aA. Yes. 

Q. Who took Mr. Drummond’s place—A. No one has been elected yet. 

Q. That is the board of directors which I have just read to you, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Drummond, who is new dead.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What was your turnover last year?—A. Fifty six million six hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand dollars. 

Q. What was your profit on the turnover? Your percentage.—A. 2-6. 

Q. What was it in nineteen hundred and seventeen {—A. 1-84, I think it was. 
I think I put it down here. Yes, 1-99. 

Q. 1-99.—A. Yes. 

Q. What were your sales for that year?—A. I have not got the sales with me just 
now. From the flour mill end of the business we had sales of thirty-six million two 
hundred and nine thousand dollars of which forty-five per cent went to countries 
other than Canada, and fifty-five per cent was sold in Canada. 

Q. And have you got the profits on your flour and other stuff separately ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What were they?—A. Flour profits, seven hundred and twenty-one thousand, 
from other sources six hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars 

Q. In nineteen hundred and thirteen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the same for nineteen hundred and eighteen?—A. Yes, in nineteen 
hundred and eighteen they were eight hundred and fifty-two thousand dollars, or 1-87 
per cent of the turnover. 

Q. That is for flour—aA. Yes, sir. From other sources it was $1,122,504. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. That is all given in this statement? Have you made any copies of it?—A. 
Yes. I gave a number of copies to the Secretary. 

Q. I see you contend in the statement that on the turnover you must gauge your 
profit on account of capital employed.—A. That is the only way we can properly con- 
sider it. If you made one hundred thousand barrels of flour at a profit of one dollar, 
why, it might be very unprofitable, at least a margin of a dollar, there would not . 
really be any profit left. 

Q. Prior to the War would you be able to make any such profit as you have been 
making during the last three or four years? It would not appear so from your rest 
account ?—A. Our turnover was nothing like it has been, partially on account of the 
volume and partially because of the increase in flour. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. In dollars and cents?—A. Yes. é 
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eee Q. Quote us the increase cost of the wheat.—A. Oh, the average business man in 
- discussing this matter with his banker, always discusses it on the basis of a turnover, 
and not on the profits. If a hatter sells a hat that costs him twenty-five cents for fifty 
cents, you would not expect him to sell a hat which cost him five dollars, for five 
. dollars and a quarter. We have to have some proportionate increase, owing to the 
increase in value. 
Q. I am not finding any fault, but what we do say is that a number of gentlemen 
like Sir Charles Gordon and Sir Joseph Flavelle, and perhaps the other gentlemen who 
are chairmen of these different committees, and all this sort of thing—that the com- 
panies with which they are associated have been, during this critical period of the 
war, making a very large profit. In the case of the Dominion Textile it was shown 
as over three hundred and ten per cent. In your case it is seventy-two per cent, and 
there is no doubt about it that it causes unrest in the country. These goods are staple; 
- woollens and textile and foodstuff, are the things our people want to know about and 
fhey want to know why there are these excessive prices at the present time, and they 
find these men who are at the head of these companies are the men who have been 
making these very large profits, consequently I want you to make every explanation you 
can, to see just where we stand?—A. I will be very glad to give you the benefit of my 
views. I don’t think any one can say that the margin of 1-87 per cent on the turnover 
is a large margin. It is too nearly none at all. 
Q. You may be right. I will not say that you are not right, because you may be, 
but I think the public looks upon it in this way; there are a number of men with a 
geod investment and a certain amount of capital and they are getting seventy-two 
per cent and three hundred and ten per cent, and so on, out of what are the actual 
necessities of life—A. (Interrupting) I am speaking of. 
G; (Continuing) ——And they say very candidly, “ Here is all this coming out, 
is the Government going to remain silent and do nothing, or see that is rectified 
in the interests of the great consuming public.” That is the trouble—A. Of course, 
these are very abnormal times. 
é _Q. And these are very abnormal profits—A. When you take a very great risk you 
have to have a larger margin of profit than otherwise, but neither you nor any other 
man can say that 1-87 per cent is anything but a very, very reasonable profit, a very 
small profit on the value of the article you are turning over. 
You discussed the effect of the milling profit on the consumer. I would like to 
point out to you 
“Q. (Interrupting.) I read your statement in regard to that—A. I have some 
figures here that I want to show you, based on the Government’s own returns. The 
Canada Food Board have been working at this and they have accumulated a set of 
figures here, giving the cost of bread, the cost of flour, and the cost of wheat, on the 
average from nineteen hundred and thirteen to nineteen hundred and eighteen. 
In nineteen hundred and thirteen the average value of number two Northern 
wheat was ninety cents a bushel; the value of flour was five dollars a barrel, and 
bread was five cents a pound. 
. In nineteen hundred and eighteen wheat had advanced to two dollars and twenty 
* cents for the same grade; flour had advanced to eleven dollars and thirty cents, and 
bread to seven and one-third cents a pound. 
Now, if you will take their figures for the average value of wheat for nineteen 
_ hundred and fourteen, at ninety-five cents, and remember that it takes about four and 
_ one-half bushels to make a barrel of flour, the cost of that wheat is four dollars and 
_ twenty-seven and a half cents, 


3 
. 
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In nineteen hundred and eighteen the value of the same amount of wheat at two 
dollars and twenty cents a bushel is nine dollars and ninety cents. The difference _ 
between the two is five dollars sixty-two and a half cents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: < 


Q. What is the increase of ’—A. (interrupting) The average price for flour 
in nineteen hundred and eighteen is eleven dollars and thirty cents; for nineteen _ 
hundred and fourteen it was five dollars and seventy-five cents, a difference of five 
dollars and fifty-five cents, showing that the increased cost in flour was five dollars 
and fifty-five cents and the increased cost in the wheat was five dollars sixty-two and 
a half cents. 


By Mr. Stevens: > 


Q. Is it your contention that you are making less than you were?—A, Not that, 
but because of the increased quantity the costof the making of a barrel of flour 
has been reduced that much. 

Q. Here is what we cannot get through our heads. We appreciate, of course, - 
that you cannot sell flour as cheap as we would like. We know the price of wheat is 
virtually fixed, and we find this, that in nineteen hundred and eleven you made seven ~ 
per cent on preferred and eight per cent on the common; in nineteen hundred and 
twelve, seven and eight per cent; in nineteen hundred and thirteen, seven and eight 
per cent?—A. That is what we paid. 

Q. In nineteen hundred and fourteen, seven and eight; in nineteen hundred and 
fifteen, seven and eight. Then it jumps—and these are the war years—in nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, seven and twelve; in nineteen hundred and seventeen, seven 
per cent preferred and twenty-five per cent common; in nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
seven per cent preferred and twenty-seven per cent common. Now, where is it going 
to end? I should say the only. thing for us to do is to do like a lot of private 
individuals, at the end of the year, just divide all the profits between themselves—A. 
We do think that we have accumulated our profits and added to our business. We 
have invested entirely in our own country; we have made extra work for the people 
of this country, instead of paying it all to the shareholders, and we have accumulated 
a profit until we think we are a valuable asset to the country. 

Q. You have a very well run institution, we are not questioning that, but here is 
what JI think ought to be done, if you will take this suggestion. (This is not the view 
of the Committee, but only my own personal opinion)—that such a company as yours, 
the Mapie Leaf Milling Company, the Dominion Textile, and other companies, whom, 
through the exigencies of the war, have made abnormal profits, should this year, when 
everything is in the melting pot, and every one is struggling to get things out of this 
chaotic state and reduce things down to a minimum, that you should eliminate your 
profits for the coming year, and take some of your profits out of this abnormal surplus 
which your statement shows you have on hand.—A. You might not realize it, but it is 
a fact that for the greater part of this year we have been selling flour in Canada for 
less than cost. 

Q. I question that. I question all this—— A. (Interrupting): We know exactly 
that it is so, because we have kept tab on it. Sometimes we call “cost” what is not 
cost 


Q. (Interrupting). I believe you are giving me the correct facts of the case, 
there is no question but that before the war, during the normal years, that I have 
quoted here, you used to sell flour at thirty days, which was practically a cash sale— 
A. No. Our standard price is always cash. 

Q. You didn’t add to it for thirty days—A. We charged a greater price. 
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~ °Q. If you quoted your flour on the market at five dollars and a half, that was 
thirty days’ term?—A. It varies. In the lower provinces, we sell for no other terms 
than cash terms. We have a cash price there. In the province of Quebec, there is a 
very much greater amount of credit asked/for, and the business is divided there 
between cash payments and term payments. The same thing is true in Ontario, and 
the same thing is true in the West. We gauge the distance to some extent, by the 
distance from the mills. If a man is buying in the lower provinces, it sometimes 
takes six week to get it down there, but when it gets there, he buys it and he pays eash. 

Q. I have bought your flour by the carload and we accepted your draft thirty days. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You were probably one of the favoured ones. 


Mr. Stevens: No, it was common. 

Q. Now, you add ten cents a barrel?—A. It amounts to the same thing, whether 
you get a term price with a discount for cash, or a cash price with an additional’ 
discount. 

Q. You figure in this spread A. (Interrupting.) That is not the case, Mr. 
Stevens. There was talk of that sort of thing, but that was not the basis at all. The 
basis finally adopted by the Food Controller was that he took the actual cost and from 
experience such as he had, in the handling of this, he made a basis price for flour which 
had to stand there until he authorized a change for any more. He did not care how 
much was sold. 

Q. He gave you a gross margin of ninety-five cents?—A. Yes. That is what they 
talk about. 

Q. No agreement was ever made?—A. No. 

Q. In any ease you have recently added that ten cents a Saal for a thirty-day 
term. That is not what you used to do, five or ten years ago?—A. Well, Mr. Stevens. 
before this Food Controller took hold of the situation there was really no such rela- 
tion between any of the mills. They were all doing business a different way. Now. 
_ to arrive at and carry out what they decided on in the first place, a margin of twenty- 
five cents a barrel over cost, there had to be a strict accounting, and then a definite 
plan was made out all the way through. The price was based on a cash price. 
Naturally if you pay cash, it is worth some consideration, as against terms, because 
there is not only the question of interest involved, but also the question of more or 
less bad debts involved. 

Q. But you did change your terms?—A. Yes, well we got out a schedule. We 
said, “ Here is what it costs to deliver a barrel of flour on the average in the different 
cities of Canada, because that is the only place we deliver it. To the country stations, 
we only sell at the car. In Montreal we deliver it into the baker’s warehouse or the 
grocery store. | 

Q. For which you now charge fifteen cents?—A. No, ten cents. For instance, 
the price in Montreal to-day is ten dollars and ninety cents cash on the cars. If 
delivered cash, it is eleven dollars; deliver it on terms, it is eleven dollars and ten cents. 

Q. That is thirty days?—A. Eleven dollars and ten cents, less ten cents for cash. 

Q. What I am asking you is this A. (Interrupting) So we give everybody a 
fair advantage. Some people think they can do this cartage for a little less than ten 
: cents, but we think from our experience that it cannot be done. In fact, we know it 
____ cannot be done, but in some exceptional cases, where a baker has his bakery very close 
: to a railway siding, he carts it for much less than we do. If they can get it done for 

less, we are very willing they should. That is why we made these basic figures. 

Q. What I am trying to get at, and I think it is an explanation for a considerable 
portion of these abnormal profits for the last three years—if you were selling a car- 
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load of flour say three years ago, would you have sold that carload of flour, at, say ten 
dollars a barrel in Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal—three years ago, it would have — 
been delivered into the warehouse on these terms. Am I not right?—A. No, we don’t 
deliver in Vancouver. 

Q. Never mind Vancouver. Take Timbuctoo, if you want to?—A. Not into 
the warehouse. 

Q. You deliver into the warehouse on the tracks?—A. We do at certain times. In 
Montreal, where we have our own warehouses, we do, if it is desired. 

Q. You changed that after the fixing of that price? You added—I have it fifteen 
cents.—A. No, ten cents. 

Q. That may be, but the point is that there is an additional twenty cents a barrel 
over the terms you used to quote upon.—A. At that time, we had no limit of what we 
could do. We could give it away if we liked, or we could charge any price we could get __ 
any one to pay. 

Q. What I am getting at, is the fact that a change in the terms did occur about the 
time the price fixing originally came into force?—A. Well, you might put it that way. 
It did not really change the conditions. 

Q. Then we come to the second fact, which is demonstrated beyond a question, and. 
that is that during these years the earnings of the milling companies went up by leaps 
and bounds. You figure that down to your total turnover, but I do not think that is the 
proper way to figure it. It would take me considerable time to analyse your turnover, 
your bran and shorts, and your flour and your offal and various things of that kind, 
and here is the point. Here is a sum of some millions of dollars, for instance, in nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen and something over a million in nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, a million and a quarter dollars transferred to the contingent account, or a surplus 
anyway showing in the last few years a very large sum. The point I think we are here to 
impress upon your mind, and also to recommend to the Government later for some 
course of action is that this is an abnormal profit, which should not occur, and that the 
public, even if it is only one cent or ten cents a barrel, should have the advantage of 
that abnormal profit—A. If we give them our entire profit, what would it amount to. 

Q. You might say if John D. Rockefeller got a cent a gallon on gasoline—you~ 
know he would clean up a few million dollars—A. Here is one of the essentials of life. 
As an essential that profit of ours is only running about twenty cents, while the Goy- 
ernment thought that twenty-five cents was fair. Say at twenty-six cents a barrel how 
much is added to the cost of living of any individual or any family. 

Q. How many barrels of flour did you produce last year ?—A. Three million three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand barrels. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have not got your profits of the turnover for 1911?—A. No, I have not. Of 
course our profits have varied very much more in other years than recently because 
there was always a very speculative deyelopment-because the price was never fixed. 
Now, in the first year of the war when things were disordered, we had bought 
what we considered our reasonable requirements for the balance of the season. In March 
the Government said you ean do no business with any country outside of Great Britain, 
Russia, France and Japan. Japan was of no use to us, Russia was of no use, and Great 
Britain did not buy, and I found myself with about two million odd bushels of wheat 
more than I could possibly use. Now I just simply sold that. Unfortunately for us 
it was sold at the top of the market and we made over a million dollars on the two mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. 

Q. That was in the spring of nineteen hundred and fourteen?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that sum was set aside for a prospective drop at some future time ?—A, — 
We have something, you cannot blame us for that. 
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: _Q. That goes on year after year?—A. As long as we Go not pay it out we are 
: re-investing this in something that is of benefit to the country, and payments to the 
Government, of what they ask all the time. We have never complained of the busi- 
ness profits tax. ‘We have given them a complete statement of everything we had to 
pay them and paid them what they asked. 


Mr. Stevens: I was going to say this. Twenty-five cents a barrel on’ eight hund- 
red and twenty-three thousand barrels helped to give you $1,955,000 of profit last year. 
EaAe Ves" 

Q. So you could reduce the cost of flour twenty-five cents a barrel—A. I cannot 
start out on the first of January and say what we are going to make, this year or any 
other. I will say this. That last January it cost us $3.33 to make every barrel of 
flour we made in Montreal. That sounds absurd, but we only made twenty-nine 
thousand barrels of flour that month. There was no demand for it. Last year, it 
would probably come down to about sixty cents. 

Q. That is not the same thing. You don’t know what you are going to make 
next year?—A. Suppose we will put it down to one per cent. We think it might 
figure one per cent. At the end of the year we may find that we have figured a two 
per cent loss. 

E. _ Q. You have a mighty fine contingent account to take care of that?—A. You 
: would not do that in your own business. 

: ‘Q. I think you ought to reduce the price of flour right away twenty-five or fifty 
cents a barrel. It would be a mighty ‘fine act upon your part—A. Who would get 
the benefit. ; 

Q. It does not matter, but I think the consumer would.—A. If the consumer would 
get the benefit of it, perhaps we would do it, but you cannot figure that down so that 
the consumer will get any benefit. 

. Q. But he will not sit idly by—A. (interrupting): You have got to reduce the 
_ price of flour two dollars and sixty cents to reduce the price of a loaf of bread one 
cent. 
Q. Twenty-five or fifty cents would help out. It would be the finest advertising 
the Ogilvy or Maple Leaf mills could have; simply to say to the public “ We will play 
: the game, we made a big profit last year, we will take a chance this year and reduce 
c the price of flour.”—A. Our prices of flour on the first of May were eleven dollars a 
4 barrel, the same as it is to-day. We have absorbed the carrying charges which the 
4 Government has been allowing us in previous months of about two and a quarter 
cents or ten cents a barrel. We have absorbed that, we have not changed our price. 
3 Some of our milling concerns said we should add more, because it is costing us more 
E but we said “ No, we will let that stand.” Every month we have carried that, in May 
___it was ten cents, and we are allowing it to stand without change. That is another 
ten cents. We don’t intend to change the prices before another crop, and the prices 
__will drop to what it is worth. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I want to ask you a question or two with regard to the wheat situation. We 
are practically. paying pretty nearly three times the price for wheat that we were 
paying prior to the war, and there is just about as large a supply of wheat in the 
world as there has ever been, from anything that I can ascertain. The great increase 
in the cost of a barrel of flour brings it up from five dollars to something like eleven 
dollars. I will not venture any opinion as to whether the price of wheat cannot be 
reduced and still do justice to the producer, but why should wheat, when there is 
apparently more wheat to-day in the wheat reservoirs of the world than there has 
ever been, when there seems to be a tremendous surplus of wheat, why should wheat 
_ be up to this abnormal price?—A. Well, of course, there is some basis for a portion 
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of that increase anyway. That is to say, the farmer’s costs have increased and then — 


there have been, these last two years, no crops anything like they have had before. 

Q. But they seem to have a tremendous amount of wheat on hand at the present 
time /—A. We have, but certain parts of the country have only a very poor crop. 

Q. What I say, for instance, in the United States, A. (Interrupting.) Other 
parts have had a good crop. ' 

Q. They have got over ninety-six million bushels of wheat in the elevators on 
May 26, 1919, as against thirty-four million bushels on May 9, 1918?—A. Well, I 
don’t know whose figures those are. 

Q. I don’t either. This is an article written by a man claiming to be a food 
expert ?—A. The actual wheat has been so scarce that they came to the Wheat Export- 
ing Company and bought four million bushels of wheat to help them along. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact, in the United States there was a great agitation to eat 
all kinds of things rather than to eat wheat, for the purpose of supplying wheat to 
the British market, that was necessary to carry on the war. That agitation has not 
been going on this year, so there is very nearly a normal amount of wheat in the ele- 
vators.—A. None of this year’s crop has been on the market yet. There will be in July. 


Q. In July there may be a supply of wheat, but you cannot tell the day before the 


wheat is cut what will happen to it, so what is the use of this estimate. 
Mr. Stevens: That is a fair estimate. 
Mr. Nessirt: Yes, but that don’t grow wheat. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. We are all agreed that it is the public who pays the bill, and the public are 
vitally interested in the price of wheat and vitally interested in the conversion of wheat 
into flour, and that wheat should be obtained at the lowest possible cost, and should 
be converted into flour at the lowest possible cost, and that is something that a great 
deal of consideration has to be given to, if we are to get at what is a proper profit for 
wheat ?—A. This is on the average. 

Q. We have that report from the Department in regard to the wheat cost—the cost 
to raise it at the experimental farms and so on, whether that is a fair price or not I 
do not know. We have looked at that and have certainly had some evidence as to that. 

Mr. Nessirr: Take the Experimental Farms, and it costs them about a hundred 
dollars a bushel to raise the wheat. 


Mr. Privete: No. In the West they say it does not cost them more than — 


sixty-three cents a bushel. Anyway, all I will say is, as I have already said, that the 
public are tremendously interested, and it is vital if we are going to have cheaper food 
stuffs. e 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. With regard to the food stuffs. That is very important, but then there are the 
feed stuffs, which has a bearing on the cost, of living almost as great as the other. You 
say in this statement which you furnished the committee that one-half of your flour 
was exported from Canada last year, and that the feed stuffs were used at home, and 
then you say, “ This latter fact enabled us to more nearly fill the requirements of our 
farmers and dairymen, which otherwise could not have been done.” 

Now, the bran and shorts are the most important for dairy stock, and regulations 
have been passed by the Houses of Parliament regulating the quantity of adulteration 
that will be permitted, particularly as regards to weed seeds, of twenty-five hundred 
in a hundred pounds of bran. Have you observed that law closely ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you been prosecuted for a violation of it?—A. No. 

Q. You have not been prosecuted for the violation of that Act?—A. No. 

Q. Have you paid any fines in connection with that?—A. No. 

; Q. I have a report of the Inland Revenue Department, and I noticed that you 
have not observed the Act very closely?—A. We may consider that the facts exist 
where we have been warned, but the number of times that has happened as compared 
with the millions and millions of pounds we have sent out, and the innumerable 
number of samples that they took, and you will appreciate that it is infinitesimal. 

Q. Yes, and you will also appreciate the thousand of pounds of that feed that has 
gone out without being examined by the Inland Revenue at all?—A. We never can tell 

_ when the stuff will be examined. It is examined from Vancouver to Halifax. 

Q. Yes, and the inspectors may not touch the same places once in a year. Here 
is a report of the chief analyst for the month of July, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
and I see that your firm figures very prominently in that. This is from the inspection 
district of Nova Scotia. The Ogilvie Mills, for bran, eighty lambs’ quarters, eight 
black windweed, sixteen field pennycress, and eight hares-ear mustard. All this in a 
pound of bran. How do you account for all these weed seeds getting in. They did 
not prosecute you, they only warned you?—A. You see, Mr, Sutherland, all our feed 
that goes to Nova Scotia comes from our Montreal mills. That is what we call the 
territory tributary to our Montreal mills. That grain cleaned to a commercial grade 
at Fort William. For instance, if a car leaves Fort William sometimes it has five 
or ten per cent removed to put it on a-commercial standard. That is removed in the 
elevators at Fort William. If it is not cleaned to the proper standpoint, they stop 
it from going on the boat. That is over and above what has been taken from it at 
the mill site. They say that is reasonable in paying for the wheat, nevertheless, it is 
costing us just as much as the wheat, because we cannot sell that at a profit. It means, 
if we have to take all that out, that the price of that is going to be added on the price 
of the flour, because we pay, say roughly, at the present time forty cents a bushel. 
Now, these are not so much the small seeds, because they have generally been cleaned 
_ out at the elevator in Fort William. 

Q. And re-cleaned before you mill it?—A. Oh, yes, certainly. We put it through 
seven processes. 

Q. Seven processes?—A. Yes. It is a continual processes, and these are ground 
right in with the rest. 

Q. Now, from the Province of Quebec, I see there is another offence, two hundred 
and twenty-four lambs’ quarters, amongst a pound. You are ailotted two thousand 
five hundred seeds per one hundred pounds according to the Act, yet you have over- 
run that. Here is two hundred and twenty-four in addition to that—A. That is 
something that I have not heard of. Is that a recent report? 

Q. July. For the month of July. I just happened to lay my hands on it during 
the adjournment.—A. J uly, nineteen hundred and eighteen ? 

. Q. Yes. In fact some places are worse than that?—A. This information generally 
comes to me ‘before—— 

Q. (Interrupting): Here is a District of Montreal, “four hundred and sixteen 
black bindweed, eight hundred and eighty lambs quarters, ninety-six hares’-ear 
mustard, ninety-six field pennycress, sixteen wild mustard, and sixteen stickseed ”— 
dp think that latter should be “stinkweed.” Then follows the notation by the Chief 
_ Analysist, “ Noxious weed seeds in excess. Adulterated.” This in a pound. All 

these seeds in a pound of your bran, that you are sending out as bran?—A. It seems 
hardly possible— 

, Q. (Interrupting): Surely, Mr. Black, these men who are connected with your 
company, some of whom have had titles conferred upon them, have nothing to do 
a with that ‘—A. I don’t think that remark is applicable, because they have nothing to 
do with this, and you know it. 

[Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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Q. I think the whole company is applicable. They are expected to observe the — 
laws like anybody else—A. We are trying to. bee 

Q. Here is the District of Alberta; another offence. There is another charge — 
against your firm. There they found, “ five hundred and ninety two lambs’ quarters,” 
in a pound of bran. And here is a second offence, six hundred and eight lambs’ — 
quarters and sixteen pennycress. And so on all through all the districts. The — 
District of Alberta again, one hundred and sixty lambs’ quarters and so on.. The — 
District of the Rocky Mountains, thirteen hundred and ninety-two lambs’ quarters, — 
seven hundred and-sixty-eight tumbling mustard seed.—A. All for my company? 

Q. All for the Ogilvy Mills. Here again for the District of Vancouver, eight 
hundred and sixty-four lambs’ quarters and ninety-six tumbling mustard, in a pound 
of bran.—A. That must have happened but it seems simply out of the question for 
such a large porportion of these seeds 

Q. That is the statement of the Department of Inland Revenue, only for one 
month ’—A. What I mean by that, something must have happened. 

Q. Certainly something happened. Then, let me call your attention to some- 
thing that happened as a result of that. Here is an article from the Agricultural 
Gazette, published here in Ottawa, which says :— 


“For several years the Seed Laboratory has been receiving from farmers 
and from other branches of the Department of Agriculture, samples of ground 
feeding stuffs, with request for botanical analysis. They have usually been 
accompanied by complaints that stock refused the feed, or that they became ill, 
in some cases dying as a result of eating -it.” 


Now then here is another: 


“A sample of shorts was received at the laboratory, from a farmer. He 
and his neighbour had bought some from the same lot, and each had given one 
feed to their pigs. The meals was eaten and in a few hours all the pigs—eight 
belonging to one man—and ten to the other—were dead. Analysis of the sample 
showed 1-7 per cent by weight of the whole Wormseed Mustard seeds in addition 
to those which had been ground.” 


Now, that being so all over Canada, and that not only hogs but dairy stock has 
suffered seriously as a result of it, and that being a principal feed for dairy stock, 
you can form some idea as to the amount of injury and damage that has been done 
through the adulteration of these things?—A. It is very singular that this has not 
been called to our attention. These things all bear our name, and it is singular that 
the farmers who are having these troubles, at least with our feed, should not com- 
municate it to us. 

We have only one solitary instance in Alberta where a man claimed that by the 
use of a certain shorts which he had given his live stock that some of them died. He 
sent a sample of them back to us for analysis, and we sent it to the Department up 
here. There was nothing found to indicate anything of the kind that would cause 
such a result. In addition to that we fed it to a number of guinea pigs, which is a 
good method of testing that out, and they really thrived on it. 

That is the only case I know, in my experience of nearly thirty-four years. 

Q. Here is a statement from the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, bear- 
ing date of June twentieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen. This says:— 


“Tt is however to be noted that all of the varieties of mustards, as well 
as certain other seeds, are disliked by hogs, and other domestic animals, and 
certain of them are poisonous. The matter of utilizing these seeds as ingre- 
dients of mixed feeds is, therefore, open to question.” 


A. They are buying these screenings up at Fort William, and grinding them into feed. 
(Mr. William Allan Black.] be 
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_ Q. But that eliminates even black seed. They are to put it through and take out 
the very stuff that the mills are putting into it?—A. I would not like you to say that— 
while it is true in Fort William that these seeds are going into the feed you have to 
make the change between one side of the lake and the other, because we get in Canada 
wheat, especially in the East that has not been cleaned. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Just now you said that you had to use these seeds because you paid for it as 
wheat. Now, is it not true that all the elevators, including your own, have year by year 
had enormous overages in wheat through stockage for screenings and so on?—A. No. 
I don’t speak for anybody else, but we have not had that. 

Q. I will give you some of the figures. I have not got them for nineteen seventeen 
and eighteen, or nineteen eighteen and nineteen, but I have for nineteen sixteen and 
seventeen. For instance, in nineteen hundred and sixteen and seventeen—no, it was 
in nineteen hundred and fifteen and sixteen—you had seventy-five thousand dollars of 
screenings and scalpings, and thirty-seven thousand dollars of overages in Fort 
William. And this year the year of nineteen sixteen and nineteen seventeen, you had 
__ sereenings of twenty-four thousand dollars and overages of sixteen thousand, and so 
it goes all through the various years. For five years, for instance, you had net sereen- 
ings, fifty-six thousand, thirty-seven thousand, thirty-one thousand, seventy-five 
thousand, and twenty-four thousand, and your elevator was the lightest of any of them. 
Some of them go as high as three hundred thousand in the year. What I am getting 
at is this. When you-buy wheat and it is examined, there is a certain deduction 
made; the farmer does not get full price for his wheat, although the wheat may be 
number one, because of these screenings. 

At the end of the year, every elevator at the head of the Lakes, including yours, 
have for the last five or six years, had a large number of overages and screenings. Now, 

my question is why should you or any other person, for that matter, find it necessary 
in view of that to put these poisonous weed seeds into the feed?—A. Well, the elevator 
may not have a mill at all. The habit has been by the elevator commission to allow a 
consideration for screening of wheat. That is screenings which are removed in the 
wheat. There was no charge made for the screenings. 
i Q. That is contrary to law?—A. Whether it was contrary to law or not, the 
: elevator people have got to do what the Grain Commission says; they have to do the 
4 
& 


“ 


a 
2 


things they are told. I think it is only one half of the one per cent that they allow for 
screening. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


: Q. I think some of them have had to give it back?—A. You give them warehouse 
___Tecvipts for what you have when it runs over one per cent and the farmer can dispose 
of that to anyone, whatever it is worth and they prefer to do that. It was regarded as 


: 

» _ payment to the elevator company for screenings of wheat. 

: i 

€ By Mr. Stevens: 

‘ Q. And I repeat it contrary to law?—A. That is not the construction of the 
Grain Commission. : 

: Q. They did it in this way. If an overage occurred, you make a dockage of five 
| per cent?—A. We never did; the government did. 

a Q. No, it was done in the elevators?—A. Which elevator ? 

Ne Q. All of them. I have the whole business here?—A. Perhaps some of you are 


“speaking of the interior. You mean when.a dealer buys his wheat from a farmer, he 
% and the farmer agree on the dockage. They have a sieve and a scale and they find 
Ee the dockage, then they agree upon that and the farmer is paid for the net wheat. 


[Mr. William Allan Black.1 
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Q. At the head of the Lake the Government Inspector inspects the grain, and 
states the dockage?—A. Yes. seis. 

Q. You are supposed to account for that dockage to the farmer?—A. I have been 
in business a good many years and I know that has been done under the direction of 
the warehouse commissioners and by the Board of Grain Commissioner, who succeeded 
them. ; 

Q. But, as a matter of practice, you have followed the course as you state, that is, 
you have simply accounted for the dockage, and as it states there, if a farmer calls for 
his warehouse receipt he will receive it, but you never send it to him. Is that not a 
matter of practice. The Grain Act says definitely that you must account for that?— — 
A. Would it not? 


Mr. Rei: That is the last amendment. 
Mr. Stevens: That is the original Grain Act of nineteen hundred and twelve. 


Mr. Brack: The original Grain Act goes away back of that. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I am speaking of the one passed in nineteen hundred and twelve. Now, these 
overages have occurred, and as I say, your own ease is rather moderate?—A. (Inter- 
rupting) I will tell you where a considerable amount of that overage comes in. In 
cleaning this grain there is always more or less of the grain dribbles over. It is almost 
impossible to clean grain without wasting some of the grain itself. We put it in 
screens and separators and classify all these seeds. Sometimes we even find a little 
bit of flax; sometimes a fair sized kernel of wheat, a small sized kernel, or a little 
barley, or a little oats. We re-classify all these screenings of wheat and the wheat 
is put back into our elevator, and there is a great deal of this surplus from that 
source. The recleaning of the screenings, because you are not allowed to ship any- 
thing out of your elevators unless it is weighed up and an accounting made by the 
Government weighmaster. There has to be an accounting. Everything that goes im 
has to be accounted for. 


By Mr. Sutherland: re 


Q. You can account for these screenings if you wished to instead of putting it 
back into the bran and shorts?—A. I am taking the grain from this end, because 
what we get at Fort William is put on the boat for us and we pay for the absolute 
weight whether it is wheat or dirt. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: : 


Q. Now, right there, do I understand that the fifty-six thousand dollars men- 
tioned there is screenings and overages? What has that to do with the elevator com- 
panies?—A. It is in regard to the terminals. 

Q. Nothing to do with the mills?—A.-Nothing whatever. However, we could 
eliminate that if it was so desired, but we then would turn it over and sell it for 
what we could get. That might mean that you would have to increase the cost of the 
flour to some extent, because we might not be able to get as much for it in some 
other form as in bran or shorts. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You don’t want to poison the stock by putting that in?—A. I do not think- 
that is done where it is milled in the east. In the west, where it is taken direct from 
the farmer, before it goes through the terminal elevator at Fort William, some of this 
occurs. In some of the western mills we have as high as ten per cent. 


{Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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Q. And that dockage is made by the inspectors?—A. Yes, we don’t get it in the 
east. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You don’t get your mill feeds in the east?—A. From the west. 

— _ Q. But there are mills here?—A. Yes, but there is not the same opportunity here 
as in the west, because if you take our mill at Brandon, the wheat might be shipped 
from Moosejaw.~ It goes through a private mill and the Government will say “That 
is Number Two Northern with ten per cent dockage.” Now the millers in the m’’ 
elevators remove the screenings from the wheat; they remove it and remove it until 
he considers he has got a clean wheat, until it is sufficiently cleaned to grind into flour. 
_ On this side of the lake they do not allow any straight grade wheat to go out of the 
elevators that has not been cleaned. 

Q. But it is only very carelessly cleaned?—A. The difference is very marked 
between our run of wheat and the cleaned wheat. 


My. Surueruann: I will admit that. 


By Mr. Reid: 


) Q. You would not justify yourself that you are allowed to put weed seeds into 
your bran and shorts at all? I think that could be prevented if you really tried ?— 
A. As long as there is not more than a certain proportion. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


_ Q. And the law is too generous. It says “ Vital weed seeds,” you are allowed 
twenty hundred seeds per pound. As long as they are ground so their vitality is 
destroyed. You might put more in bran and shorts?—A. It is absolutely impossible 
because the colour would be so different. 

Q. And yet the previous witness said that the bran is taken out of buckwheat, 
because it was discolouring it so much A. (Interrupting) You take the grain 
screenings an average and compare it with the shorts, and you cannot mistake it. If 
ten per cent of the grain screenings if there was ten per cent, and nine per cent shorts 
you would immediately detect it because the difference in the colour would be so 
marked. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And what is the average percentage of screenings put in?—A. I would say 
that we possibly would get three to four pounds of this grain which we did not make 
flour of, but which we pay for. I would imagine it would run about that percentage. 
We never made any actual test of it. 
Q. How much shortage for the barrel?—A. We made, roughly, about sixty-six 
Pounds of bran and shorts to the barrel, so that four pounds might be made up 
Q. (Interrupting): Sixty-six pounds of bran and shorts?—A. Yes, made up of 
broken wheat, which is either broken in the threshing machine or broken in our 
scouring machine. In scouring the wheat, if you are not careful, it will break it 
up into four pieces, and we cannot reclaim that loss. We cannot get it out of the 
flour. We find buckwheat seeds sometimes, a kernel of oats sometimes; sometimes a 
kernel of barley, and sometimes a few grains of flax. That would make up all of this 
s four per cent. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. And that is acceptable as a food product?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Wiliiam /J!an Black.] 
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Q. Why not dispose of it in that way, rather than to take it and grind it up aa 
and smuggle it into the bran and shorts?—A. I think it is rather a puttering thing — 
to do, to take it out and separate it and work it off. It would be a good deal of a 
bother and a great deal of nuisance to start out with. Of course, it is entirely up to 
the Government to say what we can do and what we cannot do. If the Government 
says nothing can go in except pure bran and shorts, of course we will have to abide — 
by that. 

Q. It would look better than to have your name figuring from month to month 
as violating the laws of the country ?—A. I don’t think that you or any other normal 
man would want it. Certainly we don’t for a minute try to start out to fool our 
customers. We have been in business for over one hundred years and our name is 
very good all over Canada. : 

Q. I am taking it from the records——A. We would be willing to acknowledge 
we were doing that if we were in the habit of passing off such poor stuff to the people 
as a whole. I am quite tempted to say that sometimes there are mistakes made. 

Q. It is not a matter of a mistake; it is a matter of bad judgment in putting 
in an excess beyond what the law permits you-——A. If we do that, we are subject toa _ 
penalty. ? | 


te Peas 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: . 

Q. Do they report back to you when they make a test?—A. Yes, and I am very 

much surprised to hear this. Unless there was some mistake in the mill service— 
then I would have heard of it, but I have not seen that. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You questioned my word a moment ago, or at least my information regarding 
the pay of shippers for any deduction. Now, here is the Act that states—— A. 


(interrupting) : What is the date? , 
Q. This is the Grain Act of nineteen hundred and twelve, subsection twelve, of 


section 126, which reads this way :— 


“Every terminal warehouse man in the Western Inspection Division shall 
pay or make allowance to the owner of all domestic grain of a commercial 
yalue in screenings on all ears graded by the Inspectors.” 


A. Yes, but read on, there is an exception there is there not. 

Q. It says “as graded by the Inspectors,” as set forth in section 100 of this Act, 
and section 100 means A. (Interrupting). ‘ Cleaned” means very very dirty 
grain. a 

Q. But that is the screenings you have not paid for-——- A. (Interrupting). Oh, 
my dear sir, that Grain Act started before nineteen hundred and twelve. 

Q. I am speaking of since nineteen hundred and twelve-—A. And I am speaking of 
before nineteen hundred and twelve. 

Q. Never mind what happened before—A. You are quite correct, since nineteen 
hundred and twelve. 

Q. Now then, I come to this point. That these so called screenings which have | 
been the subject of so much discussion, has been deducted from the value the farmer has — 
received. What we call “ velvet” ? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is the mill men, but 
Fort William. 
[Mr. William Allan Black.] 


A. (Interrupting). This screening was left at 
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Q. Mr. Black, you are in the elevator business now A. (interrupting). Yes, 

we have not shipped any screenings to our mills in the East. 

_ Q. You have, in connection with your plant, one of the biggest elevators in Fort 
qlliam, a two and a half million bushel elevator—and several private elevators, 

but what I am getting at, is the farmer amply protected?—A. Did I not say for the 
ills east of Fort William. 

 Q. It does not matter whether it is in Fort William or where. The point is, 

when the grain comes from the farmers it is docked?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the farmer never received the protection which he is given under the 

Act?—A. Since nineteen hundred and twelve he has, but prior to that, perhaps he did 

not. 

~ Q. But he has since nineteen hundred and twelve?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is a list of the elevators with an enormous sum of screenings and 
overages, ete——A. The farmer don’t ship the great bulk of his wheat to Fort William. 
They sell that wheat in the interior, and the elevator company in the interior ships 
it to the terminal elevators, at Fort William, and frequently the elevator company 
handling it in the interior is practically the same as those handling it in Fort William. 
x -Q. The farmer gets paid on the grain in Winnipeg.—A. Yes, but there is not any 
any great difference. Thousands of cars shipped from the interior to Fort William, 
owned by the farmer, has already been sold in the interior. 

P Q. It has been sold to the Commission men.—A. No. The elevator people. They 

4 buy it and pay him the cash. 

> -Q. When the interior elevator gets the benefit—A. The interior elevator ships it 
to Fort William. He will no doubt call for his screening receipt. 

: Q. But he does not, because here we have a huge sum, as I told you.—A. (Inter- 
_ rupting): I know there are,a great many that do, because we buy a great many of 
- these receipts very frequently at the guaranteed market value, and take a chance of 
selling. We do the same with oats and barley. 

Mr. Princtz, K.C.: Mr. Stevens is quite right. 

Q. Supposing it is only a little elevator purchasing grain from the farmers in the 
interior. Does the buyer agree on the dockage—A. Yes. 

Q. Then Mr. Stevens’ contention is all right—A. Yes, west of Fort William, but 
what I have been trying to understand is this, that the dockage allowed on this wheat— 
if we did not clean it and reclean it in our cleaning department in the mills, you would 
a not eat the flour.that was made from the wheat. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. We know that, but that does not alter the basic fact that at the very original 
purchase allowance was made for this——A.. That is quite true, but has nothing to do 


. 


. with the miller. 


4 By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Does not the dockage in the West, exceeding the East—Is that not sufficient to 
_ cover the screening before it comes to the terminal elevator—A. Not in the mills. 

Q. Not in the. mills—A. No.’ 

. Q. There is quite a large proportion.?—A. Yes, when the wheat comes to the mills, 
_ there is, as I said to you,—I have not figured it out definitely—but I would say four 
pounds to the barrel of these, broken wheat or whatever it may happen to be, which you 
cannot make flour out of. If you were to examine what is called straight number one 
Northern, as against what the miller puts over the rollers you can readily see the dif- 
oe We cannot make flour out of oats, and we cannot make flour out of barley, or 

FOU will spoil the quality. 
“— [Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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Q. The Director of the Experimental Farm states, after many experiments o; 
that line, that without putting it back deliberately, there is no possibility of it being 
mixed up with it. He says: “If he grinds his screenings fine enough to destroy the _ 
vitality of all the noxious weed seeds, the miller is within his legal rights.” You — 
have not been grinding it fine enough to destroy the vitality of the weeds. You are — 
not only destroying the live stock over the country, but spreading these seeds over the - 
farms where this is sent?—A. I am very sorry if we are at fault in that way. I will — 
take particular pains when I go home to make a thorough examination. 2 
r Q. You are not the only offender. I believe all the mills are doing it, and you 
take it into a district such as that in which I live, where they are in the dairying 
very exclusively, and bran and shorts are their principal foods for producing milk, _ 
and the complaints come in by the hundreds that sometimes they have to throw the — 
bran away, they will not eat it?—A. It is very singular that we should never hear of 
it. In my experience of over thirty years we have had one kick. w pe 

The Director of the Experimental Farm further states: “The Dominion and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture receive each year many complaints of the 
death or serious injury to the health of animals which the owners of the stock attri- 
bute to the feeding of bran, shorts, and chopped feeds.” 


By the Chairman: ‘ 


Q. You never had these feeds analysed?—A. Yes, frequently, because we are 
required to keep up a certain standard established by the Inland Revenue. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. There is no limit to the amount of ground seed ?—A. No. 

Q. What is the necessity for an analysis?—A. There are other conditions besides 
that. Bran and shorts are supposed to have other chemical qualities, I suppose prob- 
ably as a basis to determine whether it is adulterated or not. We keep on analyzing 
but unfortunately there are many millers who cannot afford to keep an analyst. 


By Mr. Stevens: ; 

Q. How much short and bran did you produce last year?—A. About, 112,000 
tons. 

Q. That is altogether ’—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of. each?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Do you keep a record#—A. No. 

Q. You are turning out as much bran as you used to?—A. Well, frankly, it varies 
with the demand, that is we have to keep up to a certain standard set by the Govern- 
ment. Sometimes if there is a heavy demand for shorts we will run those shorts 
closer than we do at other times. 

Q. There is a heavy demand for shorts within the last few years?—A. It is sea- 
sonal you know. Sometimes during a part of the season there is a much heavier demand 
for bran than shorts, and vice versa. Just at the present time the big demand is for 
shorts, and a very light demand for bran. 

Q. You cannot tell us how much of each you produced last year?—A. No, it 
would average half and half, or forty-five and fifty-five. We aim to keep at the 
standard, to come within the standard that the Department of Inland Revenue say 
its economical products shall consist of, and as long as we do that then we vary, 
consistent with the demand, so to speak, so as to try to supply the men with two 
grades as near as possible, and it is more important for some people to have shorts 
and more important for some others to have bran. It just depends upon what they, 


feed. 
{Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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Mr. Nespirr: Mr. Black is a very large handler of grain, and I would like to 
t his views as to the future of grain—whether it would be advisable for the Govern- 
ent to put a fixed price ‘on grain this year. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. What effect in your judgment would it have if the ‘Canadian grain market 
were thrown open on the cost of foodstuffs and the value of the grain?—A. I am very 

_ much afraid there would be very few buyers. ‘There is an enormous crop across the 
line, and the crop has been guaranteed absolutely to the farmer. When doing this they 
ave also provided a fund of a billion dollars to take care of any loss which might be 
_ involved in paying this price which has heen fixed at $2.26 Chicago. The law over 
there provides this amount of money to take care of it. It also provides that the 
‘consumer in the United States shall not be charged any more than the price which 
would result from any reduced price from $2.26 to the foreign countries; that is in 
other words, they do not discriminate against their own consumer in their own 
country. As it is now, all the wheat is going to be bought from the farmer at $2.26. 
_ The miller will pay that price, whether he buys from the farmer or the dealer, and 
~ the dealer will have to pay on that same basis to the farmer, and the Government 
are going to be the only exporters, the only sellers of this wheat, out of their country. 
Tf they reduce the price and make a loss on what has been paid to the farmer, it will 
be eharged up against this billion dollars. If they reduce that price, then the miller 
is supposed to reduce the price of his products accordingly. The miller then ‘is 
required to give the Government a sworn statement of ‘the stock that he has on hand, 
both wheat and flour. The jobber is required to do the same thing, and the retailer 
the same, because when they reduce the price to any foreign Government they are 
bound to reduce the price in their own country. Any loss of that kind is charged up 
against this fund. We might start off perhaps on the same basis as the Americans 
are doing, and we might get along fairly well for a little while, but supposing one 
of these foreign Governments bucks up and says, “ Oh, well, we can buy this wheat from 
Argentina or some other country for less money. We won’t buy from you,” our wheat 
gradually accumulates in the elevator and it works right back to the farmer on the 
prairie. The banker says, “I won’t advance on this, because this wheat may drop 
25 or 30 cents a bushel. I won’t take that risk, more than our normal requirements 
from day to day, because I do not want to lose 25 or 30 cents a bushel, and wheat may 
drop very considerably of its own weight.” ‘On the other hand if the price is 
_ guaranteed, then supposing it-was at something less than the price fixed on the other 
side, everyone would have confidence to go in and buy, because we know it cannot go 
___ less than a certain price. The Government will make up the difference, or will buy 
_ the wheat, the same as in the previous year. There might be another method of 
handling in any case. A corporation would have to be used for ‘the purpose, with 
_ Government operation, and somebody at the head of it, namely that the farmer might 
__ be paid say $1.25 a bushel as an initial payment. That would seem to be a very safe 
& figure as compared with $2.26. The wheat would be handled by the farmer and tha 
farmer would receive a receipt for all that he sells. Then at the end of the season, 
whatever profit had accrued over and above the $1.25 would be distributed between 
the holder of these receipts pro rata, whatever their holdings were. One or other of 
_ these two latter forms I think will have to be gone into, and I am very much afraid 


that prices may have a very serious decline, because people are afraid of buying 
$2.26 wheat. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The consequence will be that there will be no market.—A. I do not say no 
market absolutely, but a very much reduced market. 


(Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That would bring down the cost to the public?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You do not think the European market will pay anything like the price fixed 
in the United States?—A. Well, there are very clever buyers over there, about the 
cleverest people we have to deal with, and we deal with a good many different countries, 
and there is not any special reason for them being in a hurry. If they see that there 
is no wheat ahead, or no commodity ahead, they rush very quickly to get a supply, 
and will pay a very big price for it, but if they see there is going to be a billion and 
five hundred million in the United States and a big crop here, they will say, “ What 
is the use of our hurrying, we can get it whenever we want it; it is always there.” 
And in the meantime it may be increasing and accumulating in their own country, 
and when you see very large receipts the law of supply and demand is a pretty regular 
thing. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I do not know whether it is going to last or not, but England is buying wheat 
for the purpose of re-selling to the British consumers in the form of flour at $5.11 a 
barrel, the object of that being to give to the working classes of England the nine-penny 
loaf, and keep down the cost of living. Now then, England will be in the position 
she has always been in, of losing a great deal of money for the benefit of the working 
classes.—A. Forty-seven million pounds last year. 

Q. The object being to prevent dissatisfaction among the labouring element in 
England? And England’s desire will be to prevent the loss of that forty-seven million 
pounds and get her wheat at the lowest possible price?—A. Naturally. 

Q. And if, for instance, Australia has got some seventeen million bushels of 
wheat now awaiting a market, and the Argentine Republic has a large quantity of 
wheat, England is going to buy in the cheapest market, and the United States in all 
probability are going to lose more than the fund they have set apart for the purpose of 


protection in the difference in what they are setting apart for wheat and the actual | 


value of wheat?—A. I do not know. I would not like to think they are going to lose 
as much as that. I think not. It would be almost a calamity. : 

Q. If the intrinsic value of wheat is a dollar a bushel, they are going to make a 
tremendously heavy loss?—A. I think it is worth more than that to-day. No person 
has any other foodstuffs. It is certainly worth more than a dollar a bushel. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What do you think yourself would be a fair price for wheat in the old country, 
on the basis of giving to the working class the nine-penny loaf—aA. To carry out the 
price that the British Government has set for the price of bread, wheat would have 
to be sold in Liverpool at $1.80 a bushel. 

Q. What would be the carriage from Fort William to Liverpool?—A. At the 
present time the lowest rate we have heard of has varied from $1.25 to $1 a hundred. 
If we say $1 a hundred, that would be 60 cents a bushel. The insurance would prob- 
ably absorb another three cents. Now the freight from Fort William to Montreal 
with insurance, would mean fifteen cents a bushel so that we would have practically 
a dollar a bushel at Fort William. Wheat would have to sell at practically a dollar 
a bushel to land at Liverpool at $1.80, which in turn would be necessary to enable the 
four-pound loaf to be sold at nine pence without loss to the mill. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. In other words, that would mean $5.11 for a barrel of flour? That seems to - 


be the price at which the British Government are providing flour to the consumer i 
[Mr. William Allan Black.] pels: 
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A, You can see that they are paying $10.80 for their flour to-day anda their freights. 
I do not know what the Government pay, but perhaps they might pay $1.20, which 
would mean $12 landed at Liverpool. You say they are selling it at $5.11 so that the 
Government is absorbing a loss of $6.89 a barrel. 

Q. They are possibly absorbing more where they have bought flour from the 
United States and paid more than $11 a barrel. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You cannot produce flour at $5.11 a barrel?—A. Over there, do you mean ? 
Q. Any place?—A. The bare cost of the wheat alone would be $8.10. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. W. W. Hurcutinson, manager of the Lake-of-the-Woods Milling Company, 
called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. The head office of your company is in ‘Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your directors are Mr. Meighen, president; Mr. Wm. W. Hutchison. 
vice-president; Tancrede Bienvenu, Montreal; R. M. Ballantyne, Montreal; Abner 
Kingman, Geo. V. Hastings, Sir John W. Carson, Montreal; W. A. Matheson, Winni- 
peg; and J. K. L. Ross. Is that the present board?—A. Yes, they are all on the state- 
ment there. 

~ Q. How far back have you these statements?—A. Fortunately, I can give you 
back to 1914. I think I was only asked for two years. 

Q. Let us start with 1914. You produce a statement of affairs as at August 31, 
1914, that being the end of your fiscal year. According to this statement your profits 
were $507,939.30, less interest on bonds for year $54,000; interest Keewatin Flour 
Mills Co., bonds for year, $45,000; dividend preferred shares for year, $105,000; 
dividend common stock for year, $168,000; your authorized common capital is 
$2,500,000; subscribed and paid, $2,100,000; and your preferred is $1,500,000. What 
would be the dividend rate for that year?—A. That would be 8 per cent. 

Q. In 1914 you paid 8 per cent. Written off property and good will accounts, 
$100,000; that made a total of $472,000, and you carried over a surplus of $35,939.30. 
Now, give us the statement for the year ending 31st August, 1915. According to the 
balance sheet of August 31st, 1915, your profit for the year ending 31st August was 
$518,920.01. You paid the same bond interest, the same dividend on your prefered, 8 
per cent on your common stock, and you wrote off $100,000 for property and good 
will, the same as the previous year, and you carried forward a balance of $46,920.01 ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us have your statement for the year ending 31st August, 1916. For the 
yean ending 31st August, 1916, your profits were $525,141.51. You paid the same 
interest on bonds for the year, the same dividend on preferred stock and on common 
stock, and you wrote off a similar amount, $100,000, making your surplus carried for- 
ward $53,141.51. Let us see your statement for the year ending August 31st, 1917. 
Your profits for the year ending 31st August, 1917, after providing for war taxes were 
$569,747.75. You paid the sare bond. interest, the same interest on your preferred 
_ shares! the same interest on your common stock, you wrote off $100,000 for property 

~ and good will, and you carried forward $142,747.75. Now, take the statement for this 
year. The balance sheet as at 31st August, 1918, shows that your profits for that year 
Were $857,914.38, less $54,000 for interest on bonds for the year; dividend preferred 

= [Mr. William Allan Black.] 
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shares for the year $105,000; dividend eight per cent on common stock for the year, 
$168,000; additional dividend of four per cent on common stock from the Sunset 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, $84,000—is that a subsidiary ?—A. That is a sub- 
sidiary. 

Q. Written off property and good will accounts $100,000, and you carried forward 
$346,914.38. That I should say was your banner year?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is doing pretty well. : 


By the Chaarman: 


Q. Which was your banner year?—A. Two years, 1909 and 1913. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. That was before the war?—A. Yes, sir. That is our comparison. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What was your war tax in 1917?—A. It was not assessed. 

Q. In 1918 it was not assessed?—A. These statements were made up, and then 
the Business Profit Tax went back a year, so that when the 1916 statement was made 
up we had to provide for two years, to cover the 1915 one as well. 

Q. What was the amount ?—A. We provided $100,000 for the two years. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You have a dividend reserve, including provision for war tax for two years, 
1917-18, of $742,436.27?—A. Yes, sir. Part of that is a hangover from these provi- 
gions. 

Q. And you have a bond redemption account of $400,000?—A. Yes, that has been 
accumulating from year to year, and has been taken off the surplus. 

Q. Your original bonds were $1,000,000, and you have redeemed in 1912 $100,000. 
Leaving that at $900,000, you have a bond redemption account of $400,000. Roughly 
speaking, what were your earnings on common stock for the year ending 31st August, 
19182—A. I have not figured it out on the common alone. 

Q. Your dividend on preferred shares for the year amounted to $105,0007—A. I 
figured the return on capital 19.55, but that is including the preferred. 

Q. But your interest, deducting the $105,000 dividend for the preferred shares for 
a year, would leave you a balance. Out of that has to come bonds and depreciation 
$154,000. Has anything else to come out of that? What about that $84,000?—A. 
That is a direct dividend. That is not a milling profit. 

Q. Should not that be deducted from that total?—A. It depends at what you want 
to get at. 

Q. The net profit on the $2,100,000?—A. You asked me a minute ago on our earn- 
ings. Do you want the milling earning or the gross earning? 

Q. The gross earning?—A. The gross earning, if you can consider earning a 
dividend from any company, is in your $857,000. 

Q. Your gross earnings would be somewhere over 30 per cent?—A. I make it a 
little over 28 per cent. 

Q. For the year ending 31st August, 1918?—A. On the capital, not on the reserve. 

Q. You say that is not your banner year. You had two years prior to the war im 
which you made larger earnings?’—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. You do not seem to have done as well as Ogilvie’s?—A. That is our misfortune. 

Q. Now is there anything you would like to tell the committee, any further — 
information you would like to give2—A. Well, the one thing that might interest you 
sir, is that we own the Keewatin Flour Mills Company. 

(Mr. W. W. Hutchinson. ] 
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Q. Yes, the Keewatin Flour Mills Company?—A. The Keewatin Flour Mills 
Company which was in process of construction and they had an outstanding bond issue 
of $750,000, and we paid them $200,000 and assumed the liability of the outstanding 
bonds. Now that drifted along under the old management, and did not provide any- 
thing for the redemption of those bonds which matured last year, and of late years we 

have created a redemption account for those bonds by operating the Keewatin Plant 
ona rental basis, we created a sinking fund which woule automatically increase our 
earnings if you treated that as revenue. 
% Q. About the original inception of this company was this common stock all 
supplied and paid for or was it—A. (Interrupting) I am not very familiar with the 
details, I was not an official of the company at that time, and I was not in their 
; confidence. If you care I will tell you what I know from hearsay. 
Q. I think the committee would probably like to know that?—A. The assets of 
the company were bought by an individual, I think it was in 1903, who in turn sold them 
to a syndicate and the syndicate produced what is here shown as capital at that time, 
taking in the goodwill at, I think it was, $993,354.55. If it is of interest I could send 
you a full complete statement when they completed their first year, that shows it. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. It was goodwill, trade marks, etc., $900,000?—A. That was in 1903; I was not 
in the confidence of the people but it would be informally about that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

_ Q. As a matter of fact the cash was largely raised by the sale of preferred stock, 
and there was so much common stock?—A. No, it cost a good deal more than the 
preferred stock, I have heard by gossip, and I take it that item here reading “ Goodwill” 
in the account 

Q. (Interrupting) “ Goodwill,” trade marks, etc.?—A. I do not know, I have only 
heard. 
Q. Who was the original owner?—A. The original owner? 
Q. Was there another company preceding this company ?—A. Oh yes, the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Company came into existence in 1887 and then this new one in 
Es 9alO08. 
: Q. This company was incorporated when?—A. In 1903, I think, does it not say 
there? 
Q. It should say, it usually does. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What was your turnover last year?—A. The total in dollars and cents or 


barrels. 
o Q. Barrels?—A. 2,648,866 barrels, $34,443,738.54 


; 
ry By Mr. Nesbitt: 
‘ Q. What were your earnings on the turnover?—A. 2-43. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you figured your profits on the barrels ?—A. Yes, 16-9 cents. 

Q. That is per barrel?—A. Yes, 16-9 cents. 
: By Mr. Pringle: 
> :  Q. I see this gives the daily capacity of your mills: Keewatin, 4,000 barrels, 
Portage la Prairie 1,500 barrels, Keewatin 5,000?—A. That is the Keewatin Flour 
Mills. 
: [Mr. W. W. Hutchinson.3 
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Q. There are two mills there2?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Medicine Hat 1,000 barrels?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you consider your profit a proper and reasonable profit?—A. In comparison 
with former years, yes. 

Q. And in comparison with pre-war years?—A. Yes, that is the basis I mean, 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


A 

Q. I would just like to say here that we had the impression that the Ogilvie : 
Milling Company had a monoply in adulterating brans and shorts; you are defending 
this report which is actually of the same extent as theirs?—A. I am sorry to hear you 
say that. ; | 

Q. Do you not think that these weeds could be taken care of in some way?— 
A. What would you lke—a frank expression of opinion ? 

Q. Yes, undoubtedly I would?—A. Why does not the farmer clean his farm? 

Q. Because he buys the adulterated bran from the milling company and gets the 
weeds distributed that way?—A. Who started it? 

Q. I could not say, that is going a long way back. This leads to the spread ot 
noxious weeds, there is no getting away from that?—A. Might I make a suggestion, 
if it is as serious as you have brought out to-day. 

Q. Yes, certainly ’—A. Why does not the Government make it illegal altogether. 

Mr. Surnertanp: JI think it would be a good thing. i 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would be the loss from that source?—A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. There is no justification for it?—A. It must have started on the farm. 

Q. But even with all that the Act provides that there shall not be more than 
a certain percentage of vital weed seed?—A. We may be guilty as you say, but I 
was not aware of it. I think in fairness to us any person who got that adulterated 
feed might have written us and drawn our attention to it. 

Q. I wrote to the Minister ot Trade and Commerce, the Livestock Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, and also to the Minister of Agriculture?—A. Why did 
you not go to headquarters? Do you not think you could get fair and reasonable 
treatment by coming direct to us? 

Q. It was too late, I had already written to the others—A. But if the fault was 
there, you might have corrected it for the future. 

Q. But you say you have never been fined for violation of the Act?—A. Nothing 
like it. The only case I ever investigated was a sample taken at Verdun, and when 
you got right down to the bottom of it it was not our sample at all that was taken. 

Q. What was your dividend last year?—A. 1-5 per cent. 

Q. Fifteen on common and seven on preferred ?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Was that the one year you gave a bonus/—A. In certain prewar years we 
paid a bonus. 

Q. And that is all in your financial report? Briefly this is the position is it not: 
you earned in 1918 on your common stock practically 28 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And out of that 28 per cent you paid your bond interest, you paid your interest 
on your preferred stock, you paid 8 per cent deferred, and 4 per cent which was the 
amount earned on Sunset Manufacturing Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Making 12 per cent for that year. 

(Mr. W. W. Hutchinson.] : 
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Q. And in that 12 per cent was 7 per cent deferred?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you know the percentage in your turnover in 19142—A. Not from memory, 
_ but I think it was in the neighbourhood of from 4 to 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I think I have that bonus wrong, I have it 4 per cent and I find it is 432A. 
~It was a broken period, it was a 12 months’ period like a nine months and a three 
- months’ period. 

Q. You have no objection to this statement going in showing your dividends of 
1903 to date?—A. No, sir. 

Q. This is a statement of the annual dividends of the Lake ae the Woods Milling 
Company from the organization in 1903 to date: 


1904 September 5, 8 per cent, paid 1 payment 


" 
is . 
F 
4 
as 


1905 6 bi half yearly 
1906 6 “ 3 
1907 6 < i 
1908 6 if ‘f 
: 1909 Rao at quarterly 
: 1909 Bonus 10 ss . November 8. 
Q. I suppose that bonus 10 per cent is included in the dividend¢—A. No, sir. 
q Q. Oh yes, yes, I see, that is right, so that in 1909 you paid 7 per cent quarterly 
2 with a bonus of 10 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Q. 1910 bonus, 5 per cent paid March 21, seven per cent dividend with a bonus 
of 5 per cent making a total of 12?—A. Yes. 


1911 8 per cent paid quarterly 

1912 . 8 re a 

19138 8 i 

1913 Bonus 2 per cent - a October 2. 

ay Reina eat a 

1915 8 ff ff 

1916 8 e 

1917 8 . ES 4 
1918 2a aaa : 

1918 Bonus Ade paid March 1 and October 14. 


Notre: The Bonus of 24 per cent paid March 1, 1918, was paid from the earnings 
of the Sunset Manufacturing Company at the rate of 2 per cent per annum for the 
year ended August 31, 1917, and one-half of 1 per cent for the quarter ending November 
80, 1917, from which date onwards the regular dividends have included dividend 
from the Sunset Company at the rate of half of one per cent quarterly. 


Witness retired, Committee adjourned. 


(Mr. W. W. Hutchinson. ] 
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The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the price of food stuffs, etc., 
met at 11 a.m., Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Euler, Fielding (Hon.). 
McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman), Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair (Queens, P.E. 
I.), Stevens (Vice Chairman), Sutherland, and Vien. 


The CHamMan: Before calling any witnesses this morning, I would like to draw 
the attention of the Committee to certain headlines in the Ottawa Morning Journal: 


“ Profits of milling companies reached huge figure at a time when flour prices taxed - 


the poor. Cost of Living Committee learns interesting facts concerning big millers. 
The Ogilvie Milling Company made 72 per cent last year.” These may be facts if 
applied in the way that they have been applied, but my judgment is that statements of 
that kind are doing a very great deal of harm in this country; and unless this com- 
mittee can accomplish something more than to bring out statements of that kind, it 
would have been very much better for the country if the Committee had not been 
brought into existence. The evidence before the Committee shows that in the year 
1913-14 the Ogilvie Milling Company made a profit of 15 cents a barrel; in 1915, of 
19 cents a barrel; in 1916, of 18 cents a barrel; in 1917, of 20 cents a barrel, and in 
1918, 207% cents. The percentage of profit earned in 1914 on the flour manufactured 
was 2-65; in 1915, 2-70; in 1916, 2-44; in 1917, 1-84, and in 1918, 1-87. The point I 
wish to emphasize is that the public are getting an erroneous idea of what these pro- 
fits mean by the Committee, in the first instance, laying what seems to be an undue 
emphasis on profits earned on capital stock. To emphasize that, I would just point out 
that we had before us the representative of the Co-operative Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and on the evidence presented by the representative of the Co-operative Wool 
Growers’ Association, an organization which presumably is not brought into existence 
for profit at all, the profit on the capital stock was 550 per cent. But the evidence 
showed clearly that the business is being carried on on an exceedingly narrow margin, 
so narrow in fact that had it been reduced in the smallest degree it would have dis- 
appeared altogether. Having in mind what really is the object of this investigation, 
and particularly in view of the agitated state of the public mind, I feel that it is 
unwise for this Committee to have bald statements of that kind going forth without 
some explanation. I am not going to say for a moment that possibly the milling com- 
panies might not have reduced the profit on their flour by half a cent or three-quarters 
of a cent on a pound of flour or that they might not even have reduced it a cent or two 
cents a pound. But the impression the public gets is that the milling companies are 
making 72 per cent profit on a barrel of flour. 

Mr. Stevens: What is your suggestion, Mr. Chairman? i 

The Cuamman: My suggestion is that the Committee should prepare a statement 
and give it to the public in regard to these things, if it is possible to get it to the 
public. My suggestion is that we should endeavour to bring out more clearly the 
profit that is made on the commodity. If a man is producing an enormous number of 
articles on a small capitalization, the profit on his capital does not give to the pul! 
a correct impression with regard to the profit that is being charged on the goods. 

Mr. Srevens: That was brought out quite clearly yesterday in regard to this 
flour. In fact my own opinion is that we did not bring it out clearly enough, I am 
quite confident from the figures that we did finally bring out that they are making a 
great deal more than their statement shows. 
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Mr. Reiw: I read in an Ottawa paper that the profit on a barrel of flour was 16 
- odd cents a pound. ; 


Mr. Stevens: There is no reason why these facts should not be brought out. I 
do not think we should muzzle the press. 


The Cuamman: I have no desire to muzzle the press. 


Mr. Stevens: It is their business to give any interpretation they like; we cannot 
stop them. 


The ‘CuamMan: I am not finding fault with the Press; I am simply stating the 
facts. 


Mr. Nespirt: There is no doubt that the headlines are sensational, and there is 
no doubt that the Press intends them to be sensational. But what can we do about 
it? We heard 'the facts; we have the report which gives the facts. It has not been 
published, and I do not suppose that it would be published if it were presented to 
the House. I do not think it would be. ‘ They did not publish anything about the 
wool man making 500 per cent on his capital, that I saw. We have no way of getting 
- them to publish it. 


The Cuaman: I felt that it was my duty to make this statement, because I feel 
that all these things are tending in a very marked degree‘to add to the unrest that 
prevails throughout the country. 


Mr. Nessitt: They will not publish that. 


: 

Mr. Sutuertanp: I think the public are in a frame of mind to appreciate some- 

thing sensational, and it does not matter whether there is ‘any substance to it or not. 

That might have something to do with the catering of the Press to that desire. It 
is rather unfortunate. 


Mr. J. S. McLean, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What company do you _ represent?—A. The Harris Abattoir Company, 
Toronto. 

Q. Is that an incorporated company?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it incorporated under—the laws of the province of Ontario or the 
Dominion of Canada?—A. The province of Ontario. 

Q. Is your company a company which is listed on the stock exchange?—A. No, 
S1r. 
Q. Have you your last annual statement?—A. No. 
Q. Why haven’t you got it?—A. I was not instructed to bring it. 
Q. I think it is one of the most’important things that you could have. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a copy of the summons you received?—A. Yes (producing sum- 
mons). I had no idea that it was desired. 


Mr. Prinete: I would much« prefer not to examine this witness until he is able 
to produce the documents that are required. 

Q. What is your capital stock?—A. $2,000,000. 

Q. $2,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of that is common and how much preferred?—A. It is all common 
stock. 

Q. How much of that has been subscribed and paid for?—A. All of it. 

Q. Paid for in cash?—A. Yes. 

; [Mr. J. S. McLean.] 
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Q. Who are the Board of Diatities ?—A. The Managing Director—or the Presi- 
dent to begin with is W. T. Harris; Managing Director and Vice-President James 
Harris; Secretary-Treasurer J. S. McLean. 

Q. That is yourself?—A. That is myself. 

Q. Who are your Board of Directors?—A. Our other directors, these three 
directors are members of the company, A. G. Hall, S. G. Brock, Joseph Harris. — » 

Q. How long have you been doing business ?-A. Something over 18 years. 

Q. What is your business?—A. It is a packing house, general packing house 
business. 

Q. A general packing house business?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were your profits last year?—A. I cannot give you the exact figures, it 
was $220,000, there may have been an odd figure, I do not remember exactly. 

Q. Approximately $220,000?—A. Yes, that is our net profits. 

Q. Is that after providing for the war tax?—A. No. 

Q. That is not after providing for the war tax?—A. No. 

Q. What were your profits for the previous year?—A. I think $420,000. 

Q. $420,000 7—A. Yes. 

, Q. That is for 1917; when does your fiscal year end?—A. Our fiscal year ends on 
March 381. 

Q. That would be for fiscal year ending March 31?—A. Yes. 

Q. That year your profits were four hundred?—A. $420,000. 

Q. What were your net profits for the year previous to that?—A. Well, I could 
get this information from Mr. Breadner, it is filed with the Department of Finance. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I would prefer not to finish this examination until I have all his material 
before me. J think it is important if we are going into these matters to have definite 
information and I would like to get the annual statements of this company from 
1914 down to date. Can you get these to-day ? 

Witness: I would like to finish the examination to-day if possible in order 
to get back to Toronto to-night. 

Q. Then we will take you this afternoon—A. I cannot give you the last state- 
ment, because Mr. Breadner has not yet got it, but I can give the others, and J am 
sure of the figures of the last because they are recent and I have them in my mind. 


Mr. Stevens: There are one or two things I would like to ask this witness before 
he is dismissed. 


Mr. Princte: I am not going to dismiss the witness now, but am going to let 
him get the material and come back this afternoon. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Are one-half the directors of your company nominated by the William Davies 
Company ?—A. No, none of them. 

Q. Then this report is not accurate?—A. No, that is a report of the first couple 
of years. 

Q. For 1917?—A. Yes. 

Q. One-half of the directors used to be nominated by the Davies Company ?—A. 
Our company at its inauguration was half owned by the William Davies Company 
and they retained their interest in it until April, 1918. 

Q. You changed it subsequent to this report?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: se 
Q. Have you the material on hand to give us the information in regard to the 
amount of goods stored? And you understand also that I want to go into the question 
of the manufacture of oleomargarine?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. J. S. McLean.] 
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Q. Have you all that information?—A. I haven’t the detailed figures, but I think 
~ Tecan get you any information you wish. 

 Q. As to the cost of manufacturing oleomargarine and the selling price?—A. Yes, 
Dr. McFall, Cost of Living Branch, was in Toronto yesterday and I went into that with 
him, then. 

es, Q. It would be much more satisfactory to this committee if you had all these 
figures so that we could get at it with some degree of accuracy. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Did you not bring any papers with you at all?—A. No. 

Q. This summons indicated very clearly what was required?—A. I thought it 

asked for these statements in regard to butter. 

Q. This summons reads “That you bring with you and then produce the last_bal- 
ance sheet. And furthermore that you bring with you and then produce last balance 
showing butter purchased in carload lots in 1918. Showing cost of same, from whom 
purchased, showing price received for same, date received, date sold.” 

Q. What material can you dig up between now and three o’clock in the afternoon, 

_ or will it be necessary to adjourn your examination and get everything ?—A. I think I 
can get all you have asked for so far. 

Q. Are you in a position to tell us in regard to oleomargarine, butter, and storage 
of other articles?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are in a position to tell us that?—A. I think so. 


' Mr. Prinewe: If it is the desire of the committee I will proceed, but it seems to 
me it is far better to get details of the organization of the company and the amount of 
profits and so on, and compare them by years, and then go into all your business and 
___ see just exactly what you are doing, and where these profits have come from. 
% Witness: The balance sheets would have nothing to do with the question with 
; regard to storage. 

The CHatrrMAN: Would we not save time if we made one job of Mr. McLean’s 
examination this afternoon. If we proceed now, it seems to me we will have a dupli- 
eation of the same evidence. 


y 


Mr. Princie: I would like to see what money this company is making, and then 
get at the method they adopt, and how this money is being made and what products it 
has been made on. 


Witness: I will endeavour to get everything. I think I know approximately what 
you wish. JI cannot give you any detailed inventories in regard to storages, but if you 
will give me an idea of what you wish in regard to that, I could easily telephone to To- 
ronto and get the particulars. 


Mr. Prinete: Better telephone Toronto and get particulars in regard to storage. 


The Cuamman: We want the quantity of supplies you had on hand during the 
several months in 1918 and up until the latest figure you have in 1919. 


Witness: These are all on file with the Cost of Living Branch. 
Mr. Princtz: Get them from Dr. McFall, so that we can put them on record. 


The Cuairman: The prices at which they went to the cold storage, and the prices 
when they came out, and how long you held them? 


Witness: One cannot follow individual transactions through storage, but we can 
get the quantities. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Your prices seem to have fallen down from $420,000 to $220,000. Was that 
not owing the Government control that was exercised?—A. No, it was not that, sir. 
(Mr. J. S. McLean.]J 
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Q. Was there not a Government control exercised during the last year and a 
half?’—A. Yes. It was only in respect — 3 
Q. The fact remains that your earnings dropped just about $200,0002—A. It wa 7 
only in respect to a very small portion of our business. ; 
Q. When you get all the statements, possibly you will be able to explain low. 
you made $420,000, and how you dropped $200,000 after some Government control. 
was exercised?—A. Yes, I will be able to get that. i 
Q. Go to Dr. McFall’s office and get those statements?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. E. R. Fisuer, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What is the name of your firm?—A. E. R. Fisher. 

Q. You are the firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you carry on a business in Ottawa; clothing, gents’ furnishing, that is 
about the line?—A. And boys’ clothing. 

Q. You carry on a clothing business?—A. Yes.. 

Q. Mens’, ‘boys’ and also furnishings?—A. Yes. 

Q. Possibly the largest in the city of Ottawa?—A. Possibly. 

Q. One of the largest anyway ?—A. Yes. % 

Q. Do you purchase your clothing from the clothing manufacturers, or have you 
a plant yourself at which you have it manufactured?—A. We buy it all from the 
wholesale clothing dealers. 

Q. And I suppose you deal with several of the leading wholesale clothing dealers 
in Canada?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Cloth has advanced during the last two or three years in price?—A. Very 
markedly. 

Q. What has been the advance, starting we will say from 1915, the year after the 
commencement of the war? What was the advance between 1915 and 19162?—A. 
Well, that is pretty hard to say. On many lines of merchandise in the retail stores 
there was no advance, because the merchant went out previous to that and laid in 
very heavy stocks of staple merchandise and laid those in to protect his customers, and 
to protect himself, to hold the confidence of the buying public. 

Q. So that in 1915 you found yourself pretty well stocked up?—A. In 1915 and 
1916. ‘ 

Q. At reasonable prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose then a very appreciable advance came in 1917?—A. 1917 and 1918. 

Q. What has been the advance in 1917-18?—A. Oh, I should say fifty per cent © 
roughly speaking. 

Q. A suit of clothes that you could sell for twenty dollars in 1916 is now thirty 
dollars?—A. Yes, easily. 

Q. Have you added to your percentage of profits, or is your percentage of profits 
the same as in 19164—A. Well, for the benefit of the Committee I had my auditor 
make out a statement for four years previous to the war—that is 1911-12-13-14—and 
also 1915-16-17-18. 

Q. Let me see that statement. (Statement handed to counsel.) The statement 
which you have handed me shows February 1, 1911, to January 31, 1912, shows the 
furnishing department the gross sales, shows the gross profits, the clothing department 
shows the gross sales and shows the gross profits. Then you have the total sales for the 
years. The gross sales were $102,028.83, and your gross profit $25,292.21, your net 
profit $9,456.30, showing a net profit on your gross sales of 9-262—A. That is right. 

[Mr. J. S. McLean.] ‘ 
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_ Q. In 1912, that is the year ending January 31, 1918, and commencing February 1st, 


1919, your gross sales were $122,026.36; your gross profits $28,623.64; your net profits 
$9,549.98, or a net profit on gross sales of 7-81 per cent. Your next year, being from 
the 1st February, 1913, to January 31, 1914, shows gross sales, $131,867.74; your gross 


profits, $32,890.79; your net profit, $11,925.21, and a net percentage of net profit on 
gross sales of 9-4 per cent. ; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
_ Q. What is the average?—A. I have had that done for the Committee. 


By Mr. Pringle: - 


jl Q. We can put in this statement. This statement comes down to the year ending 
January 31, 1919. The average turnover for the eight years was $140,000?—A. That 
is the average for each year for eight years. 

Q. Or an average of 23 per cent overhead. What was your average percentage ?— 
A. 7.61 is the net profit during the whole period. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. That is on turnover ?—A. On the turnover. 


By Mr. N esbitt: 


Q. What is your percentage of gross expenses ?—A. The gross expense was 27 point 
~ something. 


E Q. The average?—A. 27.23. 
a By Mr. Pringle: 
P Q. Have you a statement showing your net profit on capital?—A. I have not. 


T have not looked at it in that light, Mr. Pringle. My business was started on a shoe- 
string, and I expect the net profit on capital made was bigger the first year than it 
ever was afterwards. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What stock do you carry ?—A. Up till now my stocks have lightened day by 
day, because of the staple stuff that we put away in 1915 and 1916 in reserve rooms, 
and that is being brought down. It is all forward. I should say my stock to-day is 
$75,000, and that is considerably lighter than it was a year or two years ago. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What is.the average investment for that turnover?—A. I should say $65,000 
or $70,000 for this term. In the earlier periods the business was very small. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Take a suit of clothes, we will say, that cost you $20 prior to the war. That 


would possibly be a high-grade suit. What does that suit cost you to-day from the 
wholesaler ?—A. It would cost at least from $30 to $32. 


: By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Cost you that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
_ Q. We had a gentleman here the other day who left some samples of tweed?—A. 
Touching that very point, I happened to be fortunate enough to hear Mr. Forbes’s 
evidence and I have brought along a suit of clothes made from Forbes’s worsted. 
(Shows suit of clothes.) I should say it is about fourteen ounces, and that suit is 
_ retailing to-day in my store at $25. That is because of the laying away of a couple of 
; {Mr. E. R. Fisher.] 


a 
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hundred of it when it could be bought for a reasonable price. I will take 500 suits of 
that same cloth to-day, if you will pr esent them, and I will pay $25 a suit for them, and 
I cannot procure them. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say you are selling it at $24?—A. $25. The stocks of the retail merchant 
are being badly depleted, and he cannot take the money. I do not believe that 50 per 
cent of the staple merchandise that is going out of my store could be replaced by going — 
into the market to-day. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. How much is the price of clothing higher?—A. Easily 50 per cent. I am 
speaking of the merchandise that we have had to buy from time to time in the last two 
months or six months, or eight months, because prices have advanced enormously and 
a suit of $45 to-day is not anything to crow over if it is made by a first-class hand tailor. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. (Showing witness samples.) Pick out the Forbes sample out of which this 
suit is made?—A. I have not got it here. It is a lighter weight than this. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. It was finer, I think ?—A. I think I have a finer yarn than you have in all these 
samples. These things are all sold by the ounce per yard, 12 ounces or 14 ounces. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I forget at the moment what Forbes said his price was?—A. If I remember, he 
said he was selling at $2.25 a yard. 

Mr. Stevens: No, no, it was something about $4. 

Witness: I will give you the history of cloth similar to this (pointing to sample) 
that I used to buy from W. R. Johnston in Toronto. The number was 352 and 35%, 
and they were better cloths than these. I am speaking now of 1911 and 1912. We used 
to place from 400 to 500 suits a season of a cloth like this made by Forbes. We bought 
it from W. R. Johnston at $13 per suit, and we sold it retail at $18. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What would you have to pay for it to-day ?—A. I don’t believe that Johnston 
could quote to me less than $25 or $27. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is made up?—A. Made up. We must all realize that the cost of ign 
to-day is a big proportion of the cost of producing a suit of clothes. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. What would you pay for that suit to-day ?—A. I would be glad to have 500 to 
sell at $40. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. How many yards are in a suit?~A. ‘They figure on 3% or 34 on the outside, in _ 
laying out hundreds of suits on the cutting tables where you cam cut in large 
quantities. You would not be safe in buying less than 33 yards; you might have a 
little wastage for a little figure. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That seems to be a light weight material?—A. It is a 12 ounce worsted. 
Q. It is a little heavier than yours?—A. Yes, it is a little heavier than mine, ; 
but I do not think that it has quite as fine texture. | 
[Mr. E. R. Fisher.] ; 
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; Q. With regard to the statement that you have put in you would say that insofar 
as your business is concerned you are not making unreasonable profits in the clothing 
 business?—A. My stock sheets for 8 years will show that, I think I am just about 
the same. , 
Q. Would you be in a position, or have you sufficient knowledge, to tell us the 
 eost of this material at the factory? To tell us whether the man who was selling to 
you, the wholesaler, is making excessive profit?—A. I think there are profiteers there, 
but I do not believe the average honourable house is to-day making as good profits 
as they did in 1914. x 
a Q. That is the view you have, having the business experience of dealing with 
these houses, that you think they are acting fairly in charging a reasonable profit on 
the goods they are selling?—A. In the main, yes. 
; Q. In the main you think they are?—A. Yes. 
: Q. ‘Now, not only have tweeds advanced, but, I suppose, it is almost impossible 
; to get imported tweeds at anything like reasonable ‘prices to-day ?—A. You cannot, 
Psi: 
Q. But our Canadian tweeds have advanced, as was shown here the other day, to 
the extent of from 30 to 50 per cent?—A. That is approximately. 
Q. Now, has labour advanced in the manufacture of these clothes?—A. I cannot 
speak authoritatively on that question more than in this way. The Fashion Craft 
who make our made-to-order clothes say that it has. Mr. McFall made some state- 
~ ments, I have not the statement here, but I have the evidence here which will refute 
the statement of Mr. McFall. 

Q. These statements have gone out to the public, and if Mr. McFall is right, it is 
right that they should; but if he is wrong, if you have any explanation to make, 
make it?—A. I started out when Mr. McFall made his statement, the press came to 
me about it, and I told them I did not know anything about it, that I had no 
suggestions to make at all, I know the facts just the same. I went to Toronto that 
night and the next morning I called on one of the large wholesale houses there and 
asked him about this statement that there was a surplus of worsteds in Canada and 

_. that the prices had gone down and he replied that they had been refused goods. He 
' said that he had read the article, and he went to his office and brought out an original 
list from the Auburn Woollen Company, Limited, of Peterborough, dated June 8rd, 
_ 1919. This is the price list of June 3 which says: 


revised prices on it; in future when placing orders please be guided by these 


t 
y 
\ “We are herewith: enclosing a list of our ranges with old prices, and 
4 ne = 99 

? W prices. 

: 

- 

ee 


And then they give the list: 


: Range. Old Price. New Price. 
8002 $2.25 $2.40. 
and they give 10 or 11 different ranges in that way. 
Then 
8006 $2.35 $2.50 
And four other lines are quoted in that range, then: 
: 8009 $2.45 $2.60 
8013 2955. 2.70 
8030 3.15 ar *B180 


be and there are a number of ranges under thoses prices. There is one of our repre- 
_ Sentative Canadian mills that Dr. McFall tells the public that the woollen manu- 
[Mr. E. R. Fisher.] 
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facturers are reducing their prices and here is the price list of the Auburn Woollen . 
Company, Limited, on the 8rd of June showing an advance of prices, and I can tell 
you that other mills are pretty much the same. $2 ; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I think that Mr. McFall might have been guided somewhat in his statement 4 
by the fact that woollen yarns had decreased and that cotton yarns would probably _ 
follow them?—A. I do not remember that, very well, but I do not think that warranted 
any cost of living commission to put out an erroneous statement broadcast when there 
was no foundation for it. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What do you say to his statement that there was a surplus of woollen goods?— 
A. That is the question I put to Randall and Johnston “ Can you get all the Canadian 
merchandise you want” and he just laughed and said “I will take 100 pieces of 
Canadian goods if they are put on my floor to-day and I will not haggle about the 
price. I want it so badly.” The mills will not take orders for all that the manu- 
facturers wishes to buy, prices are up and they will not guarantee delivery. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. As a matter of fact both the business men and the manufacturers told us here 
the other day that they were blocked up completely, and could not take any more 
orders?—A. That is the case, I know that and if they are blocked up full they cannot 
supply the full need of those giving them orders, they have to reduce the order. But 
there is the offer of W. R. Johnston of Randall and Johnston that if they would put 
100 pieces on the floor of his warehouse he would not haggle about the price, but the 
fact is that if he ordered 100 pieces the order will be cut down probably to 50. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I think, if I remember aright, the representatives of various business concerns, 
and especially the representative of the Forbes Company stated that while they could 
make more money if they wished to take American orders, they knew if they took those 
_ orders they would be unable to supply their Canadian customers and that therefore they 
had not looked for that business ?—A. I think that was a patriotic action on their part. 
Q. I have listened to that evidence and it struck me and as Mr. Stevens had said, 
I think it has certainly occurred to the members of the. committee, that the evidence 
shows there is no surplus of woollen goods, that on the other hand they have great diffi- 
culty in supplying the manufacturers of clothing with tweed, and if they had taken the 
American orders then the Canadian manufacturers would not have been in the position 
to get any such quantity as they have up to the present. 

Q. Now, in a general way you are in the business of making clothes and you are 
making investigations along those lines, would you say that probably Dr. McFall has 
been wrongly informed?—A. Oh, undoubtedly so. : 

Q. And that there is no surplus of woollen goods at the present time?—A. There is 
not, either here or in England. 

By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Is there not an abnormal demand just now because of the large number of re- 
turned soldiers coming back ?—A. I do not think so, I do not think there ig in this way: 
I do not think there was an abnormal demand in 1913 and all these men who are now 
coming back were in this country in 1913. Of course they are coming back now and 
wanting civilian clothing, but I would not say that it is abnormal. 

Q. The only thing is they are wanting it in a bunch now, whereas the demand then 
was spread over a longer period?—A. I suppose they wanting it now within ashorter 


time. 
[Mr. E. R. Fisher.1 
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_ By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. And a great many people too are wearing their old clothes, I am informed ?— 
‘A. Yes, I have seen that in this way: a man came into my store the other day and I 
said to him: “You have a new overcoat, Jim,” and he answered: “Yes, it cost me $15; S 
took the overcoat that I got from you a few years ago and had it turned at the tailor’s. 

Q. I suppose the overcoat you sold a few years ago for fifteen dollars sells at 
thirty-five now?—A. Hardly as bad as that in the overcoat end. 

Q. Twenty-five dollars?—A. Yes, easily. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. If your suit of clothes was more than doubled in cost, would not that apply 
to overcoats?—A. No, it did not seem to hold so largely in overcoats, for some reason, 
-I do not know why. 

Q. In a general way, you have a pretty good knowledge of the clothing business 
x in the city of Ottawa?—A. I have, so far as my own business is concerned. 

: Q. And you know pretty well the prices charged by others carrying on a similar 
_ business?—A. Yes, I see it in their windows. 

Q. Do you think there is—to put in the language that has been used so often-— 
profiteering going on among clothing dealers in the city of Ottawa?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you think they are just getting a fair margin of profit upon their turn- 


that if the retail dealer of this country had not taken every dollar he had, and every 
dollar he could borrow, beg, buy or steal, and put it into staple merchandise in the 
‘ fourteens and in the early fifteens, while there were surplus stocks lying around this 
country, it would be impossible for you to go into any store and buy an all-wool suit 
of clothes to-day for $25. I do believe that, and I do not believe any of them have 
| to any extent, or in most cases anyway, increased their pricé, or profiteered in any 
way. They dare not do it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Too much competition’—A. They are looking after the interests of their 
customers and their business, and they must hold the confidence of the public. A 
young fellow comes in to-day and pays me forty-five dollars and buys a suit. I tell 
him just exactly where he gets off. He demands the last button and the last seam. 

_ He is the fellow that to-day is paying high prices for clothes. The man who is buy- 
ing staple merehandise, who is satisfied to wear a plain three-button sack, that the 
merchant put away two or three years ago, but is not buying to-day—he can get a good 
suit of clothes for twenty-five dollars, but the merchant cannot go back and buy over 

again the same suit he sold. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. That sample produced is all wool?—A. Yes. 
_  Q. And that would sell for twenty-five dollars?—A. I do not think forty-five would 
get it. 


sg a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are not a manufacturer?—A. No. 

Q. This man says he sold that for $4.25 a yard, and it took three and a half yards 
for a suit, and that comes to $14.88?—A. Have you any idea what it costs to make? 

Q. I want to find that out?—A. Fashion Craft have been very fair during the 
war. I think they have been fair always. I think they figure on the seven per cent 
as being the limit that they want to make in their business. They claim they follow 
zi Le that policy. Fashion Craft charges me to make this suit in a plain three-button sack, 

f (Mr. E. R. Fisher] 
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} 
4 _ over?—A,. That is all, sir. J think that maintains throughout Canada. I do believe 
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without any fancy lining or silk sleeves, $21.50 for the tailoring, lining and trimming 
and I do not believe when they, are through, with the prices they are paying for then? 
operators, that they— Oe 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. That brings it to about $347—A. As a matter of fact I paid Fashion Oraft $40 — 

a suit for thirty suits of plain cloth. I paid them $40 inside of the last month for ig 

very much better material than this, very much heavier, softer, better fibre all through, - 

and I consider I bought it awfully cheap, because I could not buy it among the Jews 
for that price—people who skimp in their linings and trimmings. 

Q. You speak rather slightingly of them?—A. No, I do not. For instance, Fashion 


Craft have a standard, or Twentieth Century have a standard, and that standard is ~ 


maintained in the tailoring and trimming. They won’t slip sideways and put ina 
poor lining. 

Q. How is it you can go to the Scottish Woollen and get a suit for $202—A. Did 
you say a suit? 

Q. Yes?—A. I would not eall it a suit. 

Q. What would you call it?—A. A dirty rag, both for material, lining, cut, work- 
manship and finish. There is no tailoring on it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 

Q. Isn’t that Scotch goods these people are selling for this price?—A. I do not 
think so. I do not think they have a piece of Scotch goods in their place. I do not 
think you can buy a length of tweed for the price they are selling the whole suit. 
They sell nothing but shoddy rags and they never expect to see you again. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. They will be sorry I asked you the question?—A. Well, I do not care. That 
is my opinion of it. 


By Mr. Reid: . 

Q. Then there is the Tip Top Tailors?—A. Yes. 

Q. They make suits for $212—A. Yes. Did you ever see a man that repeated? 
T never saw a repeater in my life. I have heard them come in after they had paid 
their $21 and tell me they wished they had gone to Gatineau Point on a drunk with 
the money or stuck it in a sewer, because it was absolutely a suit they could not wear. 

Q. That is just a little hard 2—A. It is no harder than they give it to me. I never 
bought any of those suits. 

Q. I know a man who got a twenty-one dollar suit and he is perfectly well satis- 
fied, and I think he will repeat?—A. I have not seen a repeater yet; he may have been 
fortunate enough to get a suit to fit him. I do not want to throw any mud at com- 
petitors. I do not consider them competing; I am selling clothes and they are selling 
rags. I have repeaters and they have not. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. You think there may be something in this, that they would not pay Aico 
tailors?—A. Well, it is not that. They have not any tailors. All they have is seam- 
sters. They put a coat under a sewing machine and sew it up like a bag and give it 
to a presser and he puts the goose to it, and after a rainstorm that is the end of it. 
It is not tailoring. They have not any tailors. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I do not want to get you involved in any libel or slander, and therefore I am 

not going to ask you about the up-store man, Robinson. A. I have nothing to say, 

sir, about him. He is in my line. He will have to clean his own skirts. 
[Mr. E. R. Fisher.] 
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ime would just like to ask you a few questions about your spread; you show a 
spread of 27-23 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. On your sales?—A. Yes. 
oo Q. How do you make that 27-23 per cent; it seems rather high?—A. Well, it is 
' high, and if you take the early you will find it is lower, but when you keep increasing 
 vour stafl, iy you are going to have a contented staff and see that they are well paid 
and that they have no business worries, so far as collectors coming after them, they 
: fe! must be well paid. They are entitled to good pay. On an average they are a little 
_ better than the average. The sales people require to be a fairly clever people. Salaries 
_ have been going up enormously. 
- Q. In 1911 your spread was twenty-four and a half and now it is twenty seven? 
—A.I do not think it has ever been much less. I have always paid fair salaries, and 
had contented help, and help that nobody could come and steal away? 
Q. What salary do you allow yourself ?—A. I allow myself $75 a week. 
‘Q. I am just calling attention to these facts. I am not criticizing your business. 
You have been very frank with us, but you show your average earnings to be, I should 
_ , say a little over 7 per cent?—A. 7.61. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. That is on the turnover ’—A. Yes. 
Q. What would it be on the investment? 


Mr. Srevens: I think his investment is not shown here. His investment is a 
gradual accumulating investment. Practically he started in 1912 and the business 
grew up. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


; Q. In 1917 it was $26,998, and in 1918 $68,756. Unquestionably that is made up, 
By as we brought out on other occasions, by accumulative profits. What I am pointing 

out for the moment is that there is a spread of 27 per cent, and that means 7.61; that 
20 per cent for expenses is very very high.—A. Well, it may be, sir. I do not renee 
the reason of it, unless just because we pay particularly good salaries. 


he By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You have got probably one of the most expensive stands in Ottawa?—A. You 


cannot figure it from that line at all. 
Q. That is one of the items which has a bearing?—A. It has a bearing that with 


a 


‘store. The turnover is now assuming very large proportions. 
Q. What would your rental run to ?—A. Between seven and eight thousand dollars. 


By Mr. Stevens: * 
Q. Credit or all cash business?—A. We do a certain amount of credit. 
% Q. Any bad debts?—A. Very few—half of one per cent. 
Q. Do you maintain a delivery 7—A. No, we do not, we cannot afford it. 


.By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Then this is all taken up in rent, light and such expenses?—A. Light, heat 
- and ordinary expenses. It includes rent, insurance, advertising and so on. Advertis- 
: ing is not a big item. 
Q. What about the delivery costs?—A. It cost us ali cents a package to 
m deliver. I find that our delivery system during the year would possibly cost us about 
: 
a 


one thousand dollars, and that to maintain a delivery of my own would cost me three 
or four thousand dollars. 

[Mr. E. R. Fisher.] 
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the turnover we have to-day my rental will not be as high as it was in 1911 in the old . 
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Q. We cannot classify you as a profiteer. At the same time you have made a 
fairly good profit—A. Undoubtedly I could have very good profits in selling my — 
services in the open market. a. 

Q. I doubt if you would do as well?—A. I can go to more‘money than that has 
shown me in my own business in the last eight years. k 

Mr. Prineie: Everybody living in Ottawa knows that Mr. Fisher has given great 
attention to business for years. sy 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Were there a large number of failures in your business during the war, com- _ 
pared with the period previous to the war?—A. I know there have been very few 
failures as far as those businesses, which one might be interested in, are concerned. 
That is, among the larger merchants. If there had been a stock of cloth thrown on 
the market in the last few years, I would have been in the market to buy it. There 
has been nothing worth while. ; 

Q. Not as many failures, then?—A. I do not think so. 


Mr. Princte: We can get all that from Dun’s reports. It has been very small 
for some years. ' 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a matter of fact the retail business has made better progress, and there 
have been fewer failures than previously.—A. I do not ‘know. a 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Does it apply to socks, collars and so forth?—A. Yes, sir, they cost us much 
less previous to the war. Woollen hose were laid down for three dollars and four 
cents a dozen, and we sold at three pairs for a dollar. That was a leader. They cost 
us now between eleven and twelve dollars. 

Q. Canadian?—A. ‘No, English, and from reputable people who have done no 
profiteering during the war. That is one hose that I am particularly well informed 
on. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. How long ‘have you been in business?—A. I opened business on September — 
5, 1905, fourteen years ago, this September. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Supposing we brought the Tip Top Tailors here, and they said that their 
$21 suits were equal to your $75 suits, what would you have to say?—A. If a man 
makes lying statements, and the press allows him to do it, and the public are willing 
to take hook, line and sinker, let them do it. 

Q. How can we tell which of you would be telling the truth?—A. Come and see 
my shop, and ask any clerk to show you a twenty-five dollar tweed suit or clothes. 
Then go and look at the merchandise they have to sell you. J do not claim that they 
tailor their clothes at all. ‘They are sewed up like bags and are given to the goose. 
Hand made clothes made by Fashion Craft, and for which they used to charge 
seventeen dollars and a half are similar to some Canadian made goods that I am | 
selling now for twenty-five dollars, cloth and all. Those old prices will never obtain 
again. After the present stocks are out of merchants’ hands, and they begin to get 
new supplies. Never again will cloth go back to where it was. Never again will you 
be able to buy any tailored clothes for twenty and twenty-five dollars. 


By Mr. Euler: ; 
Q. The cost of labour will not come down?—A. No. 
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By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Men are charged over sixty-five and seventy dollars for suits of clothes to-day ? 
—A.Iknow. Our range is from tifteen dollars to seventy-five dollars. 


_ By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You have no fifteen dollar suits?—A. Yes, I have. I have one in this bundle. 
Q. I heard of a mother complaining that she had to spend between thirty and 
_ forty dollars for the first long suit for her boy?—A. If they do that it is because they , 

- do not take time to investigate and it serves them right. Here is a suit that a mother 
might get when she goes out to get the first long suit. I do not know if any of this 
~ eommittee are clothing people. She can get this cloth in sizes 31 to 35 for $15. It is 
a good Canadian tweed. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. How do you account for the discrepancy when the Tip Top people sell at 
twenty-one dollars and this is sold for fifteen dollars?—A. These were tucked away a 
long time ago. 


‘ By Mr. Pringle: é 


Q. This is not a good quality of tweed at all. You could not expect to get over 
fifteen dollars for it?A. I think that that suit is worth twenty-five dollars in the 
retail market now. JI would like to get a few hundred standards of it at eighteen 
dollars or eighteen dollars and fifty cents now. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. What position are you in to say that the Tip Top people do not have a large 
stock of good goods? 

By Mr. Pringle: _ 
-Q. You make broad statements. Have you seen the goods?—A. I make the state- 
ments from what a man said to me. He was stung. 
' Q. Have you ever examined their goods? I do not think you should make such 
sweeping statements until you have personal knowledge of the class of goods you were 
speaking about ?—A. I only make these statements from the fact that a man will come 
into me after buying one of these suits, and say that he cannot wear the’shoddy rag 
and wants a decent suit of clothes. He feels as though he had thrown his money into 
the sewer. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. How does it compare with the best custom clothes?—A. I should say that we 
sell possibly for ten dollars a suit less. 

-Q. Is there that difference2—A. There is that difference in making one indi- 
vidual suit and making a large quantity. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What would the cloth in a seventy-five dollar suit be worth?—A. I think it 
would cost the manufacturer eight dollars iaid down here from England. 

Q. You would charge twenty-five dollars for the cloth and that leaves a margin 
of fifty dollars for making and trimming it?—A. You forget the wholesaler’s profit 
and my profit. We all have to have something. 

~ -Q. Even at that it seems too much. Who is this cloth made by?—A. Made by W. 
___-R. Johnston in Toronto. 

Q. It puts the cost to that?—A. Yes. They are see made clothes outside of a 
few brands, that is, where you can tabulate all the clothing. 

tMr. E. R. Fisher.] 
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Q. How much would it cost to fit a big fellow like this (pointing to Mr. Mackie at 
Renfrew) ? Would it cost any more?—A. No, I will fit him for twenty-five dollars — ; be 


in a good tweed suit of clothes. 
'Q. You can’t do that ?—A. Yes, I can. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


- 


Q. If you sell him for twenty-five dollars, I should get it for fifteen?—A. That is 4 


one thing the wholesalers will not do. Their range is twenty-one dollars and a half, 
You say, “I like that cloth.” I think I will make it look well on a man of six foot three 
high. I can make four and a quarter yards out of that. The next time I look at 
another type of cloth and I think I would like it on a short type “A.” I might make 
fifteen suits out of it, and it would take two and seven-eighth yards to cut each. They 
strike a big average in that way. 


Mr. Princte: Then the big man has the advantage. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You want to encourage proper development?—A. There is just one thing if 


the committee will allow me. It is to this effect, that Mr. McFall has mada these 
erroneous statements in reference to my line of business. I do not believe it is true. 
The evidence does not back up one statement that he has made. I am satisfied he was 
misinformed on the matter, and I think it is only fair that this committee should issue 
a statement to the press that he was mistaken, that is if you are satisfied that he was. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. It is not our business to sit in judgment on Dr. McFall or on yourself. Your 
evidence is here before the press, and there is no doubt that the press will give full 
publicity to it. It is not our place to pass judgment on Dr. McFall. But we are very 
glad to have your view of the case?—A. I was very glad to hear the remarks of the 
Chairman in reference to some things that go out to the press. I do not believe that it 
is a good thing to have Dr. McFall’s statement given out from end to end of this 
country. It is no time to send such inflammable material out when there is so much 
unrest. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. You do not think we should stand idly by while profiteering goes on?—A. If it 
is true, put your finger on it. You put your finger on one at the start. That cloth 
manufacturer has been trying to put it over the retailer ever since he began to manu- 
facture. In that case we have profiteering where it belongs. The retail trade has been 
exonerated. I do not think anybody can accuse a retailer of being a profiteer for 
making 7-62 per cent on his turnover, showing exactly the same average as before the 
war. If he is a profiteer now, he was a profiteer before the war. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Is this a three-piece suit?—A. Yes. 


Witness discharged. 


: ; 
Mr. Grorce E. Preston, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You are a member of the firm of George E. Preston and Sons?—A. Yes. 


Q. One of the oldest firms in the city of Ottawa?—A. Very nearly. Holbrook is 
older. 


Q. You are a merchant tailor entirely in customs work?—A. Yes sir, nothing else. 
[Mr. E. R. Fisher.] 
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Q. What advances do you find in the cost of importing tweeds?—A. Sometimes 
they run as high as three dollars and a half. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is that from the jobber ?—A. I do not know, we like to get it delivered. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


a Q. Do you buy through the jobber’—A. We cannot buy a yard from the manu- 
 facturer. We have to buy through the wholesaler or jobber. 

Q. You say that there have been advances in imported tweeds?—A. Yes, up as 
high as three hundred and fifty per cent. 

Q. Prior to, we will say, 1916, the cost, I do not think had inereased very appre- 
ciably until about the end of 1915?—A. No, not until the early part of 1915. There 
was no increase at all before that. 

Q. Has that price been steadily going up from 1915 to the present time?—A. 
Until the spring of 1918, and then it took a big jump. 

Q. What percentage of a jump did it take in the spring of 1918?—A. About 40 per 

> cent in that one year. 
. Q. What do you pay to-day for a first-class Scotch or English tweed or worsted ? 
_  —A. You cannot buy anything at all under seven dollars and a half a yard. You 
might get an odd cloth for five dollars and a half a yard, but it is isolated in the 
samples and unless examined carefully, you are lable to be stung on it. We do not 
handle domestic goods. All imported goods. 

Q. You say the prices run from five dollars and a half to seven dollars and a 
half a yard—A. We cannot get anything under seven dollars and a half a yard, 
except isolated cloth. 

Q. You have a special trade? A certain number of customers deal with you 
for years and years?—A. Yes. The highest we have paid is ten dollars and ninety 
* eents a yard. 

: Q. You say you cannot get anything that will suit your trade for less than 
seven dollars a yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of necessity you have advanced your price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your margin of profit in excess of what you got at a lower price?—A. 
Just the same. We do not expect to make as much profit with the advance as 
- before. 
Q. How does the cost of manufacturing a suit of clothes compare with 1915? 
_. —A. It is one hundred per cent higher. 
| Q. Does labour make the difference?—A. Labour is that much higher. 

Q. Trimmings?—A. It has gone up as high as three hundred and fifty per 
cent. 

Q. About what did it cost to make @ suit, to cut out and manufacture it in 
1915, and what does it cost to-day?—A. In 1914, we got fifteen dollars to make and 
trim a suit of clothes. 

Q. I suppose oceasionally, if a customer brings in cloth, you make it up for 
him? You would get for it in 1914 just fifteen dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. To- day ?—A. From twenty-five to thirty dollars. We had a flat rate of 
fifteen dollars in 1914, and now we get twenty-five to thirty dollars according to the 
grade of cloth. 

Q. Do you pay the eee by the piece or day?—A. Both ways. 

} Q. These wages have advanced practically one hundred per cent?—A. Our head 
tailor—we pay our head coat maker forty dollars a week. We pay from twenty-two 
and a half dollars to forty dollars a week. 

Q. For labour?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You have a number of other employees? How about the girls? Have their — 
wages increased?—A. It used to cost us for making pants seventy-five cents a pair — 
before the war. That was an ordinary pair. 

Q. You charge from fifty dollars to sixty dollars for a first-class imported tweed 
or worsted suit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that the cloth cost you from seven dollars and a half to ten dollars 
and a half a yard, and that it takes about three and one eighth yards to make a suit?— 
A. No, we can’t. We figure on the English measurement of three and a quarter yards. 
We get shorter lengths but we have to give these to short men occasionally. We buy 
two or three suit lengths. 

Q. Your material would cost you $32.502—A. About that. . 

Q. Then the cost of making up would be twenty-five to thirty dollars. That would 
bring the cost up to fifty-seven dollars and a half?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do sell very good imported tweed suits from fifty dollars up?—A. The 
average is from fifty dollars to sixty dollars, but we have quite a few this season for 
sixty-five dollars. I will show you a sample we will have to have seventy-five dollars 
for. 


eee ee ee 


f j 
By Mr. Stevens: : . 


Q. Your price of twenty-five to thirty dollars for making and trimming includes 
the profit, does it not?—A. Our profits are in that. This cost was two dollars and 
seventy-five cents before the war. ‘Now it costs eleven dollars and fifty cents a yard. 
We bought that in bulk at two dollars and seventy-five cents a yard before the war. 
The lowest price now is ten dollars and ninety cents. That was bought before the 
armistice was signed at all, in November. After that we had to pay eleven dollars and 
sixty cents a yard, and they have not bothered about a price list since. 

Q. What do you consider a fair profit on cloth after deducting all oetiend 
expenses and expenses for workmen and so on, just a fair net profit?—A. We add 
thirty-three and a third per cent on everything, labour and everything. 

Q. Out of that you take overhead?—A. If you manage the business you can make 
money. If not, a tailor loses money. 

Q. You mean that we never see a millionaire tailor?—A. The only way to make 
money at it is to start at eight o’clock in the morning, and stick at it until night. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What would a suit cost, the cloth of which cost eight dollars a yard iA. Sixty 
dollars. 

Q. Twenty-five dollars to make it does not include a profit to yourself?—A. Yes: 
That suit cost twenty-eight or thirty dollars to make up. 

Q. I see twenty-eight dollars for the cloth, and twenty-five dollars to make, would 
come to fifty-three dollars, but you sell that for sixty dollars?—A. You give us no 
profit for the cloth. We carry cloth in stock for three years. We have sold suits for 
thirty-five dollars which you could not sell for-fifty dollars at the present prices of 
cloth. We raise the prices according to the advances in cost of labour and manufacture. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. This card is a card from Peebles, from Lowe, MacDonald and Company. He 
gives samples of cloth with prices. These are English cloth guaranteed, and these 
prices you say are three hundred to three hundred and fifty per cent more than in 
19142—A. Yes. They were laid down here before the war at one dollar and seventy- 
five cents a yard, and now they cannot be obtained for under seven dollars and a half 
a yard. There is a piece of linen which goes in a suit, and which was worth fifteen 
cents a yard before the war, and now you cannot buy it under seventy- -five cents a 
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> yard. It is Irish linen. Here is an Ivish canvas. We bought it in bulk by the case 
t fifteen and a half cents a yard. It would be the same price as the linen now, and 
t does not matter whether we buy by the roll or the case. That is where we made 
ae. Years ago a man with capital could make money by buying in lots and pay- 
‘ing cash. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


% Q. Where do you buy this linen?—A. From an importer. 
| Pi Q. In Ireland?—A. Yes. 
d Q. Or London?—A. No. 

Q. Are you sure?—A. They have not the facilities to make it there. 

Q. Are you sure?—A. I would not like to swear but it is much like buying German 
silk. All we have to go on is that it is marked Belfast linen. If we bought from the 
manufacturer, we would know what we were getting. 

‘Q. Do you think unreasonable profits are charged by the tailors in this city oe 
No. There are very few tailors who by the time they take the overhead expenses 
off are making more than just a living wage. The only way is to start at work at 
eight o’clock in the morning. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
- Q. I can speak as to that, Mr. Preston is an early riser.—A. Yes, I meet Mr. 
Pringle about seven forty-five every morning. 
Q. How many men do you employ?—A. We employ twenty men and forty girls. 
-Q. And your point is that the increase is due to the enhanced cost of material and 
the cost of labour?—A. Undoubtedly it is due to the.cost of material and labour. As 
for labour you cannot handle it at all. They do not deliver the goods. A man work- 
4 ing by the week will not stretch himself. 
Q. Do you get as much from an employee as before the war?—A. No. There is 
a difference of nearly twenty-five per cent. 
Q. In other words, there is a hundred per cent increase of wages and twenty-five 
per cent decrease in production. You are quite sure of that?—A. I am almost sure 
ot Tt. 


/ 


By Mr. Euler: ‘ 


Q. How do you account for it?—A. We had a strike last fall. We had a man who 
had been working for us twenty years, and we had been paying him a good wage. 
Then they organized and struck for two and a half weeks. It is due to the unrest 
going through the country. It is hard work holding the men. I had to stop a man 
talking unionism in work hours the other day. I said to him, talk all you like outside 
but not in here. The men do not do the right kind of quantity of work now. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Why don’t you deal in Canadian tweeds?—A. We don’t get as good value. 

Q. Forbes would be a good cloth—A. If we had a million dollars we could not 
buy anything from him He will not sel! to us either for credit or cash. We cannot 
buy except from the Export Woollen Mills, Nova Scotia. We have to buy from the 
Jobber in very case. ° j 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What would you pay a jobber for a piece of cloth like that?—A. We would not 
; handle it. It is not good enough for us. 

Q. How about this one?—A. It is too hard a cloth. That is better. We keep as 
much as we can from this hard cloth. This is made for a special purpose. It is made 
for a good wearing honest cloth, but Forbes has better cloth than that. We used to 
[Mr. Geo. E. Preston.] 
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buy it for six dollars and a half a yard. The middleman I think will not take another _ 
yard at six dollars and a half. One of them refuses to take orders. We pay five dollars 
a yard to the middleman. There is no other way to get at them. That cloth is built 
that way. This blue would get shiny. Grey is better value, for it won’t shine. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. What would it cost to make a suit of clothes out of that?—A. I would not 
like to quote a price, for I have a line at five dollars and a half a yard. 
, Q. Give me an idea?—A. That would be worth from fifty to fifty-five dollars 
made in the regular way. We have better goods in stock than that. In the last couple 
of weeks we were cleaned out. Twenty-five per cent of our trade comes in and asks 
for stock. The war was the greatest thing to the woollen men. He cleaned out old 
stock at good profits, cutting the middlemen out of business, and it gave us a chance, 


By Mr. Pringle: ga 
Q. You consider that the middleman is the one who gets large profits?—A. 
Why, sure. He doesn’t need to be there at all. 
Q. You believe that the retail merchant should have the right to buy straight 
from the manufacturer ?—A: If he has the money and can put up the price, let him 
buy. 


fi 


; 
4 
; 
J 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The wholesale clothiers say that if the tailor did go to the manufacturer, being 
unable to order large quantities of any one line or quality of goods, and being obliged 
to have a lot of lines in order that his customer may have a good selection, he could 
not buy a sufficient quantity of any one line to be able to get the goods any cheaper 
from the manufacturer than he would from the wholesale house?—A. Every merchant 
tailor carries the standard lines. Jf they would sell on these lines of goods at the 
manufacturers’ prices we would be able to reduce the cost a lot. A roll of goods is 
not a small item. It costs from six to ten dollars a yard. Would that not be enough 
money to interest the mill? 


By Mr. Pringle: : 

Q. Have you any idea what the middleman gets?—A. He gets thirty-five per cent. 

Q. He gets thirty-five per cent. So that that roll of cloth instead of costing ten 
dollars a yard cost thirteen fifty?—A. Not only that. Not only does he get thirty-five 
per cent but the broker who sold to him gets one and a half to two and a half per cent. 
The broker gets one and a half to two and a half and he sells it to the distributor and 
he gets thirty-five per cent or whatever he likes. He sells it to us and we get our thirty 
per cent. By the time the customer gets it 

Mr. Stevens :—He gets it in the neck. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Do these mills have their own travellers?—A. No. They have a traveller who 
merely carries the goods as a side line. 
Q. Do they export?—A. Yes, to the United States. ; 
Q. To England?—A. They do to-day. ‘ / 
Q. And their goods are sold as English goods?—A. Possibly. We are buying 
American worsteds to-day. 


By Mr. Pringle: A 
Q. Do you find there is a demand for American worsteds?—A. I suppose they take 
them because they cannot get Canadian goods. They are not making any other cloth. 
They are out to get extra trade and sell cheaper than to their own people. 
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a By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Do you know as a matter of fact whether these goods are shipped from this 
side over to England and after being sold as English goods are shipped back here?—A. 
No, we deal with reputable people. These people have been in business two hundred 
years. 
By Me. Davidson: 

Q. Do you represent certain English houses?—A. We do anything with any 
money in it. 
at Q. But do you represent anyone?—A. No, an agent from Stricklands used to come 
out here every year and we used to de a little for him. 

Q. Do they do a large business in Ottawa?—A. Not very large. Not so much as 
~ they should do under the circumstances. 

The Witness: (Continuing.) In England to-day you cannot get a suit of clothes 
under twelve guineas or from sixty to ninety dollars. 
a By Mr. Pringle: 
é Q. There was a time when Stricklands and other English tailors did do a large 
business in Canada because they were able to’ compete here?—A. To-day there is no 
over production. Up to war time every mill and warehouse was chuck full of goods 
which, could the jobber buy perhaps at twenty-five, fifty per cent of what they were 

worth. We have seen goods on sample worth two forty-five a yard sell for two dollars. 

After the war, the same goods sold at four dollars a yard. They used up cloth for 

blankets and everything else and possibly drugged the market. 


” By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. Is your concern an incorporated company ?—A. No. 

Q. What is the capital?—A. About one hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. Is that the original capital?7—A. No, we put all our money into the business. 
We carry a hundred thousand dollars in goods. ; 

By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. You told us that you added thirty-three and a half per cent gross. What has 
been your net profit during the last three or four years?—A. Twelve and fifteen per 
cent on the turnover. 

By Mr. Stevens: : 
Q. What is the turnover?—A. About one hundred thousand. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You have over one hundred thousand invested in the business’—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you been making’a net profit of from twelve to fifteen per cent during 
the war?—A. Last year it was twelve per cent. 


eth By Mr. Pringle: 
a" Q. Does not include allowances for yourself and your brother?—A. Yes, my 
» salary —— 
Q. And you have this over and above your salary ?—A. Yeu: we would not make 


* that only we are there from morning to night. 
Mr. Nessirr: Every one who is successful in this éountry works from morning 
to night. 
By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. What is your rent?—A. We own the property. There is a workshop with it. 
___ If we were up on Sparks street the rent would be eight or nine thousand doll-r-. 
Committee adjourned till three o’clock. 
The Committee resumed at 3 p.m., Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman, presiding. 
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By Mr. Pringle: / eal 

Q. You procured for the Committee a statement that was asked for this morning. 4 

Before going into these statements, could you give us an idea of your percentage of — 

profit on your turnover? Take, for instance, the year 1914-15. The end of your — 
fiscal year is the last of March?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your turnover in that year seems to have been $9,222,739.09. Does that repre- 

’ gent dollars?—A. That is dollars. The figure on the first column is pounds.  - js 

Q. Your earning is -42 pér pound, or 2-7 per cent per hundred?—A. Yes. We 

express it to ourselves as 42 cents per one hundred pounds. That is the way we think 

about it, two-fifths of a cent a pound, ; 


/ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: a 
Q. That is 42 cents for one hundred pounds of meat?—-A. Product. ! 


By Mr, Pringle: 
Q. For 1915-16 it would be 40 cents per one hundred pounds of product?—A 
That is correct. 
Q. And your profit per $100 of turnover is 2.6?—A. Yes. 
Q. In 1915-17 your money turnover was $25,991,246.08. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 
Q. (Interrupting) : Is that 2-06, or 2-6?—A. Two and six-tenths. 


By Mr, Pringle: 


Q. 1-7 per cent per hundred is your profit on the turnover’—A. Yes, that is on 

every one hundred dollars of turnover there is $1.70. : 

.Q. In 1917-18—that seem to have been your largest year—your money turnover 
was $38,556,291.75, and per hundred 25 cents?—A. Yes, 25 cents per 100 pounds, or one 
quarter of a cent per pound. ; 

Q. And your percentage is one and a half or one and three quarters?—A. One 
and fourth tenths. 

Q. In 1918-19 your money turnover was $33,316,441.56, and .15 is your percentage 
per 100 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your percentage in money is less than one per cent?—A. Six-tenths of one 
per cent. 

.Q. We had better file this statement. Having filed it, let us go back to your profit ' 
and loss statements since 1914. The first statement you handed to the Committee is the 
profit and loss statement for the year March 28, 1914, to April 1, 1915. Your net 
profit that year—I am not going into details—was $251,895.93?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Your profit and loss statement for the year expiring 31st March, 1916, is $408,- 
232.17, or the equivalent of about 20 per cent on your capital stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your statement for the year ending March 29, 1917, shows that your profits 
were $444,357.58 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Or approximately 22 per cent on your capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the year 1918 your profits are $522,014.15. That is about 26 per cent?—A. 
Yes. That is including the profit on the capital without including the reserves. The 
reserves, of course, would bring the actual capital invested in the business that year up 
to between two and a half million dollars and three million dollars. 

Q. In the year ending March, 1919, your profits came down from $522,014.15 to 
$206,243.02, or a difference of over $315,000. Will you tell us how you account for 
that?—A. During about eight months of the year we were doing business under very 
trying conditions. You will remember that the British Ministryof Food had an office 
in Canada, and were purchasing both our bacon and our beef. These prices were fixed 
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from month to month by a conference between the packers and the British Ministry of 
Food, and the prices were arrived at in the main by relating them to the prices they 
were paying for the same product in the United States. Now it happened that in Can- 
ada the packing house capacity is very much,in excess of the supplies of livestock, and 
the chief part of the business of the packing houses was preparing this bacon and frozen 
- peef for the British Ministry of Food for export to England and France. That was a 
kind of business in which you just bought your stock 
4 Q. (Interrupting): When did the Government regulations come into force limit- 
| ing your profits to eleven per cent?—A. In November, 1917. The announcement was 
__ made just prior to the election, but the actual Order-in-Council was not passed until 
March, 1918. 

Q. Would not that have something to do with the difference between $522,014.15 
for the year ending February, 1918, and the $206,243 for the year 1919?—A. No, I do 
not think it had anything whatever to do with it. 

Q. You say that what did make the difference was that the British Government 
 intervened?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were only getting prices that corresponded to the prices got by 
American manufacturers?—A,. Yes. 

Q. Did not this make a difference; the American packers were under investigation, 
and the American Government on the report of the Federal Trade Commission took 

-* some steps to reduce the profits of the packers in the United States that brought down 
the prices to the packers in the United States, and in turn brought down the price to 
the packers in Canada. You are aware of that investigation surely?—A. I do not 
think it had the slightest effect on this. E 

Q. Do you not think that the investigation which was started by the President 
of the United States in a letter dated February 7, 1917, directing the Federal Trade 
- Commission to investigate and report facts relating to the production, ownership, 
manufacture, storage and distribution of foodstuffs, and so on. Do you think that 

that investigation had a very important bearing on reducing the price to the packers 
in the United States of America?—A. So far as I know the situation, I do not think 
Py, itidid. 

Mr. Nessirr: He was explaining why the price was reduced; why not let him 
continue his explanation? 
aa Mr. Prineie: I do not want to curtail him. 

Wirness: I got just to the point of finishing that. The point was that, having 
this free outlet for stuff, the competition to buy livestock in Canada was very keen. 
The result was that, due to that competition, the price of livestock was forced up as 
__ between the packers to a point where their profit almost disappeared in the business, 
__and that maintained for nearly eight months of the year covered by that statement. 


eres 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The farmer got the benefit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The law of supply and demand prevails for a time?—A. Yes. I think it 
generally operates, so far as I can see. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Was not the result in the United States—you are probably more familiar with 
the conditions there than I am—that the packers had a combination consisting of the 
Swift Company, the Armour Company, the Morris Company, the Wilson Company, 
and the Cudahy Packing Company, and they divided up the territory and simply paid 
the farmer the price at which he could raise his cattle. And those few companies 
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controlled 82 per cent of the number of cattle-that were slaughtered in the United 
States?—A. I have no first hand knowledge of that any more, than you have, but — 
the farmer got pretty good prices for his stock. 

Q. You remember how they divided it up?—A. No. The American packers’ 
answer to that is that they did not divide it up and that there was no combination. — 
However, of these facts I have no knowledge. a ae 

Q. I do not know that any good purpose would be served by going into discussion 
of it. I happen to have the report in my hand which shows the conditions, and the 
Federal. Trade Commission, if you will remember, discovered a memorandum book 
about the domestic combination where the-whole record was kept, and they evidently 
came to the conclusion that the whole matter was arranged. The price they paid for 
cattle and everything else?—A. I have no knowledge of that. ; 

Q. Have you any such understanding in this country?—A. Absolutely none; 
there never has been, or anything approaching it. : 

Q. Another thing that was established in this investigation, and which I do not 
think is occurring in this country is this: that these large corporations like Swift, 
Cudahy and so on, all had practically control of the small packing house. Is that 
occurring in this country ?—A. Oh, no, there has been no change whatever in the line- 
up of packing houses of the meat industry in Canada. 

Q. Until there was a question in regard to the William Davies Company, did not 
the William Davies Company practically control your company ?—A. No, they have 
not controlled it—I suppose it might have been said at the beginning that they werea 
‘going concern and a large meat industry and they had fifty per cent of the stock in 
the company. Later their holding in the Harris Abattoir dwindled, because I was 
admitted as a stockholder, and after that the Davies Company had only a minority 
holding and it has never been proved since then that they controlled the policy of the 
company. 

* Q. Have they a minority holding now?—A. No, they have no stock whatever now. 

Q. When did they dispose of their stock in this company?—A. In April, 1918. 

Q. Was that subsequent to the investigation into the William Davies Company? 
Ne Nes 

Q. What other abattoir companies are there in Ontario?—A. In Toronto there 
are the William Davies Company, the Matthews-Blackwell Company, the Swift 
Canadian Company, Gunns Limited, and ourselves. 

Q. Does the William Davies Company hold stock in all these companies?—A. So 
far as | know—indeed I am sure—they hold stock in none of these companies. — 

Q. Is there any understanding or arrangement between yourselves and the other 
packing companies in regard to prices?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Is there any agreement with you in regard to the territories in which you 
shall acquire your cattle?—A. None at all. 

Q. None whatever?—A. No. 

Q. If there was an understanding in the United ‘States in regard to that among 
the packers, no such understanding as this exists in this country?—A. No. 

Q. You are all on a competitive basis?—4A. Absolutely. The prices we pay are 
the best evidence of that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Mr. Pringle suggested there was a packing combine on the other side at that 
time? How would the prices on the other side for hogs and cattle compare with your 
prices here?—A. It is broadly true that since the war prices in Canada for hogs have 
been from one to two cents per pound higher in the United States, but there are 
several conditions that enter into that. ‘They are a different type of hog altogether. 
We breed in Canada the ‘bacon type of hog, the Yorkshires, Tamworths, etc., while in 
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the United States they breed a large type of hog, three and four hundred pounds. 
The bacon from our hogs commands a premium on the British market, and that is 
“why we pay the higher price. Another reason is that the competition due to the fact 
that our plant capacity is greater than the supply of hogs, and the competition is 
keener, but the implication is that there is a combine in the United States. I have no 
knowledge whatever whether there is or not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


. Last year they came to the Toronto market and bought hogs and shipped 
a them to the United States?—A. Yes. 
Q. Therefore, paying the bigger price?—A. There was a special reason for that. 
The British Ministry of Food were buying all the beef both from them and from us: 
Now, due to conditions that were existing, and that were finally removed, the British 
Ministry of Food paid a higher price to the American packer than the Canadian 
packer. 

Q. Why ?—A. Well, just because they made a better deal with them than we made 
“with them. That was the only reason. We finally, with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Ottawa, had that differential removed, and got the same prices. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. How much difference?—A. About twenty-seven cents. It began at a cent a 
pound in April, 1918, and we gradually worked it down anal it disappeared altogether 
in October or November of that year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: Z 


Q. The armistice was signed in November ?—A. Yes, that is correct. There was 
one other thing that accounts for that. They took advantage of the two and a half 
per cent—you see the exchange was two and a half per cent in their favour—those two 
things were sufficient to enable them to take stock from us. ' 


By Mr. Pringle: j 


Q. I am glad to get these facts from you for this reason: the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission is a public document, and while it has not a wide circulation in 
Canada, still it is in Canada, and there is a condition there, as shown by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which I think would be very unfortunate if it existed in Canada— 
and that is why I wanted you, if you were in a position to say so, to tell us that no 
such condition existed in this country 7—A. No. 

Q. For instance, the Federal Trade Commission says: “Thus, even without any 
collusion beyond the agreement to divide purchases, the price to the producer is bound 
in the long run to be the lowest price which will keep the producers raising cattle, 

ogs and sheep and sending them to the stockyards.” They seem to have had an 
absolute division of territory, the territory was divided, the volume of business was 
apportioned out, and penalties were assessed for violation, and secondly they not only 
practically controlled the whole meat trade of the United States but they were extend- 
ing out to other countries, and I wanted to see if the packers in this country were 
] associated in any way with the packers of the United States. Whatever the facts 
are there there is absolutely nothing similar to that in Canada. j 
Q. There is nothing similar to that in Canada?—A. Absolutely not. 
Ss Q. The packers here are all standing absolutely on their.own feet, they are in a 
competitive business, and there is no agreement in any shape, manner or form by 
which they divide territory or by which they fix prices to the consumer?—A. That i 1s 
correct. 
 Q. I am very eed to hear that. A committee of the United States Senate 
reports agreements between Armour, Swift, Morris and Hammond in 1890 to refrain 
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from competition, with collusive prices and divided territory. From 1898 to 189¢ 
there was a pool of the same companies with the Cudahy Packing Company and one 
other, meeting every Tuesday Afternoon, by which territory was divided, volume of 


business apportioned and penalties. assessed for violation; from 1898 to 1902 there 


was a new pool to which Schwartzschild and Sulzberger was an added party; in 1902 


charges of conspiracy and restraint were filed against the big packers, and in 1903 a — 
permanent injunction was issued against them. The old pool of meat shipments was 


replaced by a simpler, more effective “live stock pool” or division of all live stock 
coming to market. The Federal Trade Commission of the United States report: 
“Since 1913 these percentages have held year by year with scarcely one per cent 
variation. Thus without any collusion beyond the agreement to divide purchases 
the price to the producer is bound in the long run to be the lowest price which will 
keep the producers raising cattle, hogs, and sheep and sending them to the stockyard. 

A personal memorandum book kept by German and Sulzberger is a prime source 
of evidence of a domestic combination. Sulzberger’s memorandum of a meeting of 
White (vice-president of Armour & Company), Wilson, Edward, Swift and himself 
on June 14, 1914, at Armour’s office is evidence also of an international pool with 
other Argentine companies for the shipment of meat from Argentina and Uruguay 
both to Europe and to the United States. 

In the vault of Henry Veeder were found documents relating to joint funds 


maintained by the big packers and oleomargarine manufacturers to employ lobbyists” 


and pay their unaudited expenses; to influence legislative bodies, to elect candidates 
who would wink at violations of law and defeat those pledged to fair enforcement; 
to*control tax officials and thereby evade just taxation. These findings had the result 
of bringing down the prices in the United States to the consumer and I was wonder- 
ing if that had been reflected here to reduce the profits of the packing houses in 1918, 
because there has been a reduction in the profits of this concern alone of over $300,000 
in one year.—A. Of course profits both before and during the war fluctuate according 
to the conditions that are existing, they are always varying, sometimes we have good 
years and sometimes we have bad years. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. How do you account for the fluctuation of the last month? About a month 
ago beef was on the decline, it went down a cent a pound and last week it went up a 
cent a pound.—A. You are thinking of the Toronto market. 

Q. Yes—aA. The explanation is this, a week ago last Monday there was a big 
run of cattle, 4,400 came to the market. 

Q. That was the week previous?—A. I guess two weeks ago, was it not? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Two weeks last Monday, two weeks ago yesterday.—A. That was a bigger run 
than the trade could absorb; you understand that now we have no export trade in 
beef whatever, for the reason that the British Ministry of Food which was anxious 
to buy all the beef in Canada, and urged us to cut down our own consumption so 
that they could have it, up to December, 1918, have now disappeared from the field 
altogether and we are not shipping anything. That 4,400 run looked as if we were 
in the beginning of our big run, which usually begins somewhere about this time of 
the year, and the local demand could not consume that; prices were at a very high 
level, steers were selling at 15 and 15} cents a pound, which is an unheard of level, 
and it is a foregone conclusion that cattle had to go down. The result of that heavy 
run was that a cent a pound was taken off the price of the cattle, the buyers bought 
them just as cheaply as they could. Then the next week the run of cattle instead of 
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being large again as was expected, was quite small, and there was not enough for the 
Jocal consumption; the result was they put back about half a cent a pound of what 
they had taken off the week before. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


_ Q. Does it not invariably happen that in every year when the last of the stall-fed 
-eattle are coming forward they are absorbed at the lower rate?—A. There are fre- 
quently fluctuations up and down. 'The market this week is lower again. 
Q. Then you buy them in one of these big runs and put them in cold storage, 
and the price of meat does not decline. For instance the price of beef has not been 
down for two weeks, and it has gone back again to pretty nearly the level that it was 
before. How is that going to affect the price of meats you have in storage?—A. It 
has no effect whatever; there is no business, there is no outlet in Canada for frozen 
beef. I am thankful to say that it is sold now, we have been sitting on a gridiron for 
the last four or five months with the large quantity of frozen beef that we have had on 
our hands in Canada. 
Q. Where did you find the market for it?—A. The Italian Government largely. 
 Q. But what have you to say in reference to the chilled beef?—A. The beef is 
held in the chilling rooms over only 3 days; every packer seeks to clean out his chilled 
beef within 3 days. 

Q. Did your price for beef go lower when the price broke for steers?—A. Abso- 
lutely our price for beef responded immediately to every move in the market. We have 
to reduce the price of beef that we have on hand because our buyers know exactly what 
we are paying for cattle, and the competition to sell just forces that. 


_ By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There is a contention that the beef that you had left on your hands when the 
armistice was signed instead of being shipped to foreign countries could have been 
put out on the market in Canada and our people should have had a chance to buy it 
at the lower price—A. They would not buy it. There was 40,000,000 pounds of it 
and we would have been glad to sell it for 2 cents a pound less, but they would not 
buy it. 

Q. What became of it?—A. Part of it went to Great Britain, but most of it to 
the Italian Government. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Suppose you have in the packing houses so many thousand pounds of beef and 
the price goes up, do you immediately advance the price on that quantity ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You take the replacement value?—A. Yes. 
. Q. And if it goes down do you reduce the price?—A. Oh, yes, you have to do it, 
it is impossible to do otherwise. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say that the Canadian people would not have bought that frozen beef that 
was in cold storage, why not?—A. Because the Canadian trade is not accustomed to 
handling the frozen beef; of course there is a certain small portion of it handled, in 
the winter time, the country butchers will buy a frozen earcass occasionally, particu- 
larly in the west, but not in Ontario, they will not handle it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Coming to oleomargarine, do you manufacture oleomargarine?—A. Yes. 
Q. In large quantities es Yes, I would say we manufactured last year about, 
I think, eight million pounds. © 
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Q. What is the cost per pound to you, for manufacturing oleomargarine?—A, 
That varies always with the market for ingredients. The ingredients of oleomargarine 
are oleo oil, that is just a product arrived at or secured by the treatment of beef fat, 
through the oleo process, that is about 55 per cent; and there is about 15 per cent of 
creamery butter in it, and about 15 per cent of cotton seed oil, and a certain—I have 
forgotten the percentage—but a percentage of neutral lard, but the oleo oil is the 
largest ingredient. i 

Q. Is it ever manufactured without a percentage of butter?—A. It is in Europe 
and, I suppose, it is in the United States. 

Q. I do not suppose it is palatable?—A. It is not nearly so palatable without the 
butter; that gives it the butter flavour. 

Q. Is it ever sold as butter. I do not think it is sold by your buyers as butter, 
but no doubt there have been cases where it has?—A. I have seen it stated in the ~- 
newspapers, that is all I know of it. i 

Q. Where that mixture, as you might call it, has been palmed off on the publie 
as butter?—A. Yes. ‘abt ; 

Q. Now, when you sell it, do you sell it as just oleomargarine?—A. Oleomargarine, 
it is practically all sold in pound prints, it is put into prints immediately it is manu- 
factured. : 

Q. What do you get a pound for that, it varies, I suppose?—A. At present our 
price is 85 cents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is that the wholesale price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What does it cost you to manufacture that?—A. Just at present it costs us 
about 34 cents. 

Q. So your profit would be one cent?—A. Our profit on oleomargarine has been 
very small. Of course, it is a new branch with us. We began manufacturing on the 
10th December,. 1917, when the Order in Council became effective. 

Q. Do you manufacture butter ?—A. No. 

Q. You purchase your creamery butter in which you mix the oleomargarine?—A. 


Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But you sell large quantities of butter as well as oleomargarine?—A. Oh, yes. 
You asked about butter and I have got a statement telephoned from Toronto. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You do not churn it with the first milk?—A. Yes, it is churned with skimmed 
milk, fresh skimmed milk. 
Q. I understood it was fresh milk ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Why should you have to churn cotton seed oil in oleo oil and stuff like that?— 
A. The milk is treated with a culture. I do not know what the chemical effect is, but it 
gives it a flavour, something similar to buttermilk. That gives it a butter flavour. 

Q. The object is to disguise the flavour of the other ingredients 9—A. Not at all, 
the object is to make it palatable. ‘ 

Q. To make it as much like butter as possible?—A. Of course, one seeks to do that. 
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_ Q. One of your fellow citizens says that oleomargarine is sold in England for 16 
cents, that would be 8 pence, and that it does not cost you any more to make it here 
than it costs over there—A. That fellow citizen does not know what he is talking about. 
_ I forget what they call it, but I was in England a couple of months ago and they were 
- then selling it for 8 pence a pound. The retailer was paying 9 pence for it. It was a 
~ controlled price, and they were competing amongst themselves-to secure a market, and 
"using that margarine as an advertisement to bring customers to their stores. ‘These 
chain stores were selling it at 8 pence. It was only the chain stores that were selling 
it, but it had no oleo oil and no butter in it. England has been manufacturing mar- 
 garine for a great many years, and they import oil from all over the world, cocoanut oil, 
soya bean oil, and all other kinds of oil, and they have also plants for treating oils and 
_ making edible oils, and all the sort of thing that has been developed in that period. 
They have ‘the machinery and the experience for manufacturing these things that we 
have not’ in any way corresponding at all. We just make what is called the standard 
type of margarine. 

Q. What is the better Sivas of oleomargarine sold for in England?—A. It would 
be more than we are selling it at, it would have to be, because their prices are higher. 
It may be a controlled price. 

Q. I was ‘talking to a lady about it the other day, and she told me that the stuff 
they were selling for 8 pence or 9 pence was not called oleomargarine but was called, I 
think, margarine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the oleomargarine, I think she said, sold for 12 pence or 16 pence?—A. 
_ There would be no butter in that, I should think. 
Q. She said that the butter quality was excellent?—A. They make very much 
better oleomargarine because they have had so much longer experience than we have 
had, and they go to the corners of the world for ingredients. We have never been 
allowed to manufacture margarine until within the last 15 months, and we don’t know 
much about it yet. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


_Q. How much butter have you used in the manufacture of oleomargarine during 
the last year ?—A. 724,912 pounds. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. How many retail stores has your company ?—A. We have none whatever. 

Q. You have branches?—A. Branches, yes. 

Q. How many?—-A. At Montreal, at Sudbury, at Quebec, St. John, Halifax and 
Sydney. I think that is the list. 

Q. Do these branches deliver to the consumer ?—A. No. 

Q. They do no retail trade?—A. Just wholesale branches. 

Q. There is a step, the retail trade, between you and the consumer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you do not control in any shape or form the retail trade in the lines which 
_ you supply ?—A. None whatever. 
j Q. Could you say what was your profit on the capital invested?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. Have you given that?—A. It is already in. 
Be By Mr. Pringle: 
’ Q. The profit for the last year was 26 per cent 2_A. Yes, but that is not on capital 
7 invested, 
Q. On the capital?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have not given us a statement of your capitalization, of your assets, 


Teserves, ete. I would like to get that statement?—A. May I send that from Toronto? 
I can give you an outline. 
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Q. Coming back to the price of margarine in England, I find a very peculiar con- — 
dition existing there largely owing to the fact that England was evidently bound to 
control the price of products for the benefit of the nation. I find that they were getting 
their butter at 51 cents when the American price was 65 cents and 70 cents?—A. Yes, 

Q. I find, for instance, that dry milk powder which cost in the United States $10 
a case was sold in England for $5 a case. Now, the British Government must have 
been bearing some part of that burden in order that the people could get these products 
at a low cost. Possibly oleomargarine was in ‘that category ?—A. It was. 

Q. It was in that category ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what struck me, because there are a whole lot of articles on which 
England must be bearing a very heavy burden in order that the people should be able 
to live?—A. Yes. 

Q. Flour is given at $5.11 a barrel, and we all know from the evidence that they 
could never get any of it from here at $5.11 a barrel. The lowest would be $10.80. So 
the oleomargarine may have been in that category ?—A. It was sold at a controlled price. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. You said a moment ago that you exported meat to Italy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did that exportation begin ?—A. It is only within the last month. There 
has been no beef sold from Canada to Italy until the last month, and we sold to them 
the beef that we had in our preserve, which was put out for the British Ministry of 
Food and which they declined to take. 

Q. What value in dollars did it represent ?—A. About $6,000,000. 

Q. Was that represented by the amount advanced to the Italian Govermment?— 
A. Yes, this Government furnished the credit in order to enable us to do the business. 

Q. That meat belonged to whom?—A. It belonged to the Canadian Packers, 

Q. To Swifts?—A. To Swifts, Davies, the P. Burns Company, Gordon-Ironside 
Company, The Harris Abattoir Company, Mathews-Blackwell and Gunns, Limited. 

Q. Had they that amount on hand when the advance was made?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ' 


Q. You did not have six million pounds yourself?—A. We had about three and a 
half million pounds or four million pounds. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. What profit was made on that transaction?—A. The profit on that transaction 
was all in red figures. It showed a loss to the Canadian packers. It is difficult to 
estimate exactly. I should say between two and three cents a pound. 

Q. And the loss would have been total if the Government had not advanced the 
six million ?—A. It would not have been total, it would have been a very difficult matter. 
We do not know where we would have sold it. é' 


By the Chairman: \ 
Q. You could not have sold it in the American market?—A. No. 


Mr. Prince: They say not. Mr. McLean says, “Our people won't buy it. It is 
only occasionally we can get some of the frozen meat sold.” How is it that Mr. Devlin 
says you could have sold the frozen meat on the Canadian market? 


Wirness: Ob, no. 


By Mr. Pringle: : 
Q. You could not have got a market for it in Canada?—A. There were over 30,- 
000,000 pounds of it. We could not have sold it in Canada. 
[Mr. J. S. McLean.] 
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 Q,.Did you try ?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact we did sell some. We kept pressing 
all the time. 

Q. You sold some. You said you could not sell it?—A. I said there was a slight 

outlet in Canada, but it was very small relative to the quantity we were carrying. 


By Mr. Davis: 


i Q. I was just looking over your statements. They deal with balances of profit and 
-loss. You have not given us totals here, the same as you have given the totals in the 
other?—A. That is the net figure for the year, and the totals are given on ‘those state- 
ments. 
: Q. Does this mean that you made on fresh meats a credit of $185,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. I was looking over the profits and loss statements, and you say ‘that for the year 
ending 1st April, 1915, they made $185,000 profit. Now, this produce you have got in 
the debit column ?—A. Yes. 
* Q. You lost $2,500 that year in handling produce?—A. Yes, handling butter, eggs ~ 
and cheese. 
~ Q. Now you have freezers and branches $20,000 and $46,000 on the debit side?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. 'That you lost on those that year?—A. Is it on the debit side? 
+ Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that is correct. I do not remember the freezer item—yes, that 
is correct. 
--_-Q. Then we may analyze this statement down the same way throughout. In the 
year ending 30th March, 1916, you lost on by-products $8,890?—A. Yes. 
Q. You lost on cured meats $14,900 and on produce $4,296 ?—A. Yes. 
Q. On distillery feeding account you lost $14,600?—A. Yes. 
~  Q. And you have all the expense charged in here, $11,600?—-A. We have an issue 
of bonds, and there was a block of bonds sold that year at a discount, and that discount, 
suppose the figure was 953—I think that was it—that discount of four and a half points 
is distributed over the three years, and absorbed in the three years in that way. 
Q. In comparing those two statements I notice that your interest account credit in 
the first year was twenty-seven thousand odd, and interest on investment twenty-eight 
thousand odd?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is that interest ?—A. Our method of treating interest is that it is charged 
_ from year to year. I noticed that on going over the statement. What we do now will 
be the best explanation of that. In each department it is divided into various depart- 
ments. In each department we charge as an operating expense interest on all the 
a money used in that department. We divide up the cost of our plant among other 
things, and apportion the cost of the plant to various departments, according to the 
nearest estimate we can make. Then we divide up or ascertain, or we have all the time, 
the amount of capital that is involved in stock in that department, and we charge each 
department with interest on all the capital that is invested in that department. So ‘that 
at the end of the year you have a credit to interest at the end of that. 
Q. Your interest on investments—what are these investments?—A. There are 
several. The chief investment is our holding in the Union Stockyards in Toronto.\ 
Q. Which pays you interest ?—A. Which pays us 7 per cent. We have a seven per 
cent dividend on it. 
Q. Those first two statements run fairly alike, but in the year ending March, 1917, 
you have a number of large items here; take those on the debit side first, Casing 
Department, $12,698?—A. Yes, that corresponds to by-products in the first. 
Q. Then you have divided up your fresh meat departments into beef, sheep, lambs, 
calves, ete. ?—A. Yes. 
Q. $209.60 lost on handling calves that year?—A. Yes. 
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very bad contracts that year. The market, if you will NO alivaneed very abil 
during the summer and fall—very rapidly compared with other years, and we had 
nearly all the military camps in Canada that year, and it punished us pretty badly. 
Q. Thorold Commissary $15,494?—A. That was a contract we had for feeding the — 
men on the Welland canal. We put up buildings there, expecting that the contractors _ 
would have about from two to five thousand men. When the war came they stopped _ 
work on the canal, and we had to cash in our whole business. We abandoned it, — 
Q. This is in March, 1917; that was two years after——A. They closed it down in, 4 
1916, and we took in the loss on it then. We first tore down the buildings. 9 
Q. St. Charles boarding house, $1,577.85?—A. That is a small contract at Parry — 
Sound. ; 
Q. You charged on your debit side $20,000 Patriotic Fund?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. If you had your assets and liabilities statements here, that would now show as 
an asset ?—A. No, that is a subscription. 4 
Q. Direct subscription ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Bond discount, $9,950?—A. That is ‘the corresponding item to the last year. 
Q. I should think that when you sold your bonds you would lose but one. Did you 
have two bond issues?—A. No, that loss is divided over three years. That. is the 
practice the Department of Finance requires. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. When you lose in one year, you absorb it over three?—A, Yes. 
By Mr. Davis: 

Q. In the third year you charge up $50,000?—A. But not of bond interest. 

Q. Perhaps I have followed up the items wrongly ?—A. I do not remember that. I 
do not think that is correct. 

Q. No, I guess that is pension fund?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. It is opposite there (indicating on statement) ?—A. I wrote this haveedly 
in order to get here on time, and it is not exactly in line. 

Q. Then you have bonus $45,000—A. Yes. é 

Q. What is that?—A. Bonus distributed out of profits to our staff. 

Q. A pension fund $50,000?7—A. That is the same pension fund for the staff. 

Q. Special realization $44,600, what is that?—A. In that year we put up a build- 
ing that cost us $120,000 or $130,000 that $44,000 was, I think, 30 per cent of the cost 
of the building which we estimated was excess over the normal value. The Depart- 
ment of Finance permitted the writing off of that excess in 3 years. You will notice 
that all our item is in there but Mr. Breadner ruled that it had to be distributed over 
3 years, and it will appear in the next two annual statements, one-third of it in each. 

Q. Then I think I can follow this statement now, with these explanations, there is 
some special realization in the next 2 years?—A. That is the same item. I would 
explain with regard to the last statement that it does not add up, I took these figures 
over the telephone and there is a mistake of $10,000, but I will send the correct state- 
ment from Toronto. 

Mr. Davis: Did you, Mr. Pringle, go into the question of the prices paid and the 
prices realized for the different lines of business? 


Mr. Private: No, but I have the statement there showing their net returns. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Here is one year that produce sold at a loss of $2,500 and the next year $4,298, 
but the next year there are two amounts given here, “ Provisions” and “ Produce m4 
A. “Provisions” are cured meats. 
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_Q. $48,000 on the credit side and then there is $52,000 loss on produce, the next 
year again $14,000?—A. As a matter of fact we have been very unfortunate in produce; 

-we are not produce people, and we have been trying to build up that department but 
have not been successful up to date. We are not very proud of our record on produce; 
there should not be any such loss, but it is a very difficult business to hande. 


‘eae By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In speaking of your loss on produce you charge up the interest on the money 
invested in that department, and the labour, ete.?—A. We charge up everything that 


belongs to it. 
Q. You treat it as a separate department?—A. Yes, and the cold storage as well. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
 Q. You might just explain that last statement there?—A. These are figures that I 
got over the telephone. When Dawson came in yesterday I asked him to prepare a 
statement ‘and this is the result of it. These are the total butter transactions for the 
last year, that is the fiscal year, not the calendar year. 


eee 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. When does the fiscal year end, by the way?—A. March 31st, or on the last 
Thursday, we always end our charges, the last Thursday in March. They are divided 
into dairy and creamery: dairy 155,000 pounds, creamery 3,659,000 pounds. The 
average cost of dairy was 37-36 and the average cost of creamery 45 cents. ‘The sales 
of dairy were 165,000 pounds, and of creamery 3,633,000. You will see there that the 
dairy has an average of 10,000 pounds and the creamery a shrinkage of 26,000 pounds; 
that is perhaps that some creamery was invoiced as dairy, there is some mistake, but 
on the whole there was a shrinkage of 15,000 pounds on a total of 3,800,000. The 
prices of dairy were, in 37-36 and out 41-93; a margin to cover all expenses and profit 
of 4.57 or 44 cents a pound. That is the difference between the actual cost to us and 
the actual sale price, and the sale price includes freight to the point of destination. 
Creamery purchase price 44, selling price 48}, our total profit on butter last year, on 
3,800,000 pounds was $12,212.35. Of course you will remember that butter was con- 
trolled, we were limited to a certain margin over cost. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Is that control on now or is it off?—A. That is off. 
Q. But on meat, is it still on or off?—A. I am not very sure, I hope it is off. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Did you carry large stocks of butter over this year from last year until the 
new butter comes?—A. We try to gauge our stocks in order to meet our week to week 
requirements and try to lay in enough so that we will be out of butter on the 1st of 
March. 

Q. As a matter of fact what quantity of butter did you have in store on that date? 
—A. About two carloads, about two days’ supply. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. As a matter of fact what quantity did you have in stock when the new butter 
was being manufactured?—A. I cannot tell you that exactly, I would say probably 
1,000,000 pounds, perhaps more. All of that information is with Dr. McFall and I 
went to his office to try to get that to-day but he is out of town and his assistant is 
out of town. But I think that information is with this committee because I under- 
stand Dr. McFall sent it over here. You will find there our stocks, and the stocks of 

every firm in Canada, month by month, in that statement. 


$ 
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Q. You do not manufacture any butter?—A. No. . 

Q. Where do you get the butter you mix with oleomargarine/—A. We ae part 
of it from the dairies in Toronto, and some of it from the farmers who separate their 
cream. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you know anything about the firms holding it in large quantities? What 
quantity do you ever have on hand to meet your requirements? Do you ever have in 
storage any greater quantity than is sufficient to meet the requirements that you have 
indicated to us?—A. We plan our storage each year to look after our regular business, 
and our chief concern is that all of our storage product should be cleared by a certain 
date each year; for instance on eggs, we invariably try to be clear of our storage eggs 
by the 15th of January and of our butter about the 1st of March. - 

Q. You handle large quantities of eggs, do you?—-A. We store from ten thousand 
to fifteen thousand cases. 

Q. What was the egg situation on the 31st of tees last as far as you were 
concerned ?—A. I think we were cleared, I do not remember exactly. ; 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the volume of foodstuff, I suppose you are buying 
butter and eggs now and storing them up for next year; have you any knowledge af 
the volume that will be in storage?—A. We are buying it now, or we are considering 
it, but we do not know what to do. The prices‘are so high, but we have to buy a 
certain quantity in any event; of course we want that June butter for the oleomar- 
garine because it is a butter with a little colour and we need it for the oleomargarine, 
you know we are not allowed to put any colouring matter into the margarine and so 
we have to use this June butter. 

Q. Why do you want to put it in?—A. We would like to, but we are not permitted 
to put in any colouring matter, so that we put in butter with as much eolouring as 
possible. 

Q. Is that done with a view to deceiving the purchaser ? a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is it not done to make it more appetizing?—A. It is to make it more 
appetizing. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you stamp every one-pound print of oleomargarine simply on the wrapper? 
—A. Yes, on the wrapper, and we put a stamp on the carton. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. In other words you obey the law?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. I think you gave me the cost to you of the oleomargarine and the selling price? 


A. ies. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I thought you said the selling price was 30 cents?—A. The cost was about 34 
cents, and the selling price at present is 35 cents. 

Q. You say it cost 34 cents to manufacture oleomargarine? I am sorry I had to 
be in the House and did not hear the early part of your evidence, but I want to say 
frankly that while I know nothing personally about the matter, my information is 
that it does not cost anything like that, and I think we ought to get some proof. “ 

Mr, Princne: We examined Mr. McLean about that, and all we can tell you is 
what his evidence is. 

Wiryess: You can figure it out for yourself, 55 per cent oleo oil, which is worth 
33 cents a pound. All these commodities are quoted both in the Canadian and 
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American papers. There is 15 per cent of creamery butter, which is worth about 51 
cents a pound. There is about 15 per cent cotton seed oil, which is worth about 28 
cents 2 pound, then there is a small percentage, [ have forgotten what it is, of neutral 
lard, which is just a higher quality of lard Minds from the leaf. That is worth about 
36 cents a pound. That is all mixed in a mixer and reduced to a liquid, and is mulsi- 
fied in milk, and takes on 15 per cent. If you work that out, it will come to about 
84 cents. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What kind of butter do you use?—A. The highest grade of creamery butter, 
the June butter. ; 

Q. Is that what oleomargarine is usually made of ?—A. That is what it is made out 
of here, not in England. They do not put in any oleo oil or any butter. 

Q. That makes a vast difference?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I am not sufficiently acquainted with these things to ‘pass any judgment upon 
your description, but the point I would like to make is this: We are told that oleo- 
margarine costs in England something like 15 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 

: Q. And you tell us it costs 34 cents here?—A. Yes. 

Q. By your description I should judge that the oleomargarine in the Old Country 
is not in the same class as yours, or of the same type at all?—A. No, 

The CrairmMan: Perhaps Mr. McLean had better gio over that again? 

Witness: Yes, I would like to make it clear. In England, you see, they have been 
manufacturing oleomargarine for a great many years; perhaps twenty years, perhaps 
more. There are very large firms. There is the Maypole Dairy Company which sells 
tremendous quantities, and Lord Leverhulme has gone into it very extensively. These 
_men import vegetable oils from all over the world. England is the market for products 
from all over the world, anyway, but these men have travelled the world looking for 
vegetable oils, and they get soya bean oil, cocoanut oil, and other kinds of vegetable 
oils which they pick up in the outlying parts of the world, and which are very much 
cheaper than these oils which we use here. By the time we are thirty years in the 
business, if we are permitted to continue that business, we will know the world’s con- 
ditions better, so we hope, and we will be able to make a cheaper commodity. But we 
have not the oils, and we have not the shipping at present. We use oleo oil, cotton 
_seed oil, butter and neutral lard; these are the four commodities that enter into it, 
and they are quoted on the markets in every trade paper every day. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that cocoanut oil that you speak of commonly called kola?—A. I do not 
know. There is an oil in the cocoanut; it is pressed. 
Q. There is a kola oil?—A. I do not know whether this is the same or not. 
The CHarrRMAN: The reason I ask is that I saw a statement that kola oil was 
largely used in the manufacture of margarine in England. 


By Mr. Sutherland: é 


Q. Do you adopt the process that has been adopted in other countries?—A. When 
we were permitted, as,we were by the Order in Council, December, 1917—as soon as 
that order was passed, we went over to Chicago and got hold of an oleomargarine man, 
and told him to order machinery and ship it over to us, and get it quick so that we 
could start manufacturing on December 10, 1917. We hired him and brought him 
over. 

Q. So you are not experimenting; you have adopted the process that has been 
perfected on the other side2—A. Yes. You understand that if we were back to normal 
times, this product that we are making now would cost only around 15 cents a pound. 
Cotton seed oil in the first year of the war would be about 63 cents for the refined oil, 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. My attention has been called to this charge of $46,250 for William Davies 
Company’s stock ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any cross entry in regard ‘to that?—A. No, that is a credit. That is an 
item of profit. When we purchased the stock of the Wilkiata Davies Company, it was 
Mr. Harris, the Managing Director, and myself, who bought the Davies stock. The 
Harris Abattoir Company had $50,000 of the William Davies’ stock, or 500 shares of 
that stock which we had secured about seven or eight or nine years ago, I have forgotten 
just when, and that was carried at what it had cost us. It was sold for that amount of 
money in excess of that figure, and that is an item of profit. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You turned around and sold their stock ?—A. Yes, that was the agreement, that 
we bought their stock, and they bought our stock. 


, By Mr. Stevens 

Q. When did you sell?—A. April, 1918. 

Q. After the inspection ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Prinete: You have not filed, I regret to say, your financial statement, but I 
find in the report of the: Commissioners appointed to investigate the business of the 
William Davies Company, Limited, and Matthews-Blackwell, Limited, the following :— 

On March 31, 1917, before payments of the dividend for the year ending on 
that date had been made, the Harris Abattoir Company had a balance of $799,- 
955.43 at the credit of general reserve account 


Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Prince: (reading) 

—and a balance of $420,300.06 at the credit of undivided profits account, this 
latter amount being arrived at after providing an estimate of the amount of taxes 
payable under the Business Profits War Tax Act. At March 31, 1917, the 
Harris Abattoir Company had, therefore, a total balance at the credit of general 
reserve and profit and loss accounts amounting to $1,220,255.59, in which the 
Davies Company was interested to the extent of 40 per cent, and which was not 
reflected in any way on the books of the Davies Company at that date, except to 
the extent of $120,050, being premiums upon 2,401 shares of the stock held. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That stock you have explained to us has been disposed of /—A. Yes. , 
Mr. Prixete: I find also in this report that evidence as to profits was being pre- 
sented, and the report says :— ; 

When evidence as to profits was being presented, question was raised as to the 
propriety of writing off certain amounts in the value of fixed assets or improve- 
ments made to the same. Im particular it was urged that a writing off of 
$50,000 in 1915 in respect of the value of the Harriston factory, and the follow- 
ing items written off in 1917, namely— : 


- Depreciation of Harriston factory.... .. See. . $ 20,000 00 
New Factory, Toronto, proportion of ae ae excess cost.. .. 150,000 00 
Old building, Toronto. — =. vanes Son ea oo OU UME 
Office extension and special Bat eee ae Teron oye} eee 
Ventilation ‘equipment. .'.. as 5a, <.e tee © ae ae 


Casing patents... cs. sip tem, cis ne ees eee se 


Total. ag on. « fekeiele ted a ey eee ei eee $272,591 17 
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were not justifiable, but that the profits shown by the company as having been 
carried in such years should have been increased by these amounts. Question 
was also raised as to an item of $50,000 set apart in 1917 for the establishment 
of a pension fund, and as to another item of $69,256.54 profit on sale of a 
College Street property disposed of in 1916, which was carried to credit of depre- 
ciation reserve account, and not included in the profits of that year as shown. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Now, having this report béfore us, it is very important for this Committee that 
we should get your financial statement right down to this date, so that we could ascer- 
tain exactly what your present reserve account is, what you have written off for depre- 
ciation, etc., and what your net profits have been ?—A. You understand the first figures 
you quoted refer to the Harris Abattoir Company, but the subsequent ones have no 
reference to the Harris Abattoir Company. They are William Davies’ figures. 

Mr, Prinete: I did not understand that. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. This $1,220,000?—A. That is Harris Abattoir. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. But the last figures are all William Davies’ items?—A. Yes. 


By Mr Stevens: 


Q. Did you pay over to the Davies Company the 40 per cent of this that belonged 
to them?—A. We purchased their stock. 

Q. For how much ?—A. We have purchased it at an npteed price. 

Q. What was that?—A. It was a matter of private agreement. I have not the 
slightest objection to divulging it, but I do not think it should be made a public record. 

Q. Here is an accumulation of $1,200,000?—A. I have no objection to giving it to 
each member of the Committee, but I do not want it made public. 

Mr. Stevens: I asked Mr. McLean if he had paid that over to the Davies Com- 
pany, and his answer is that it was a private transaction and that he does not care to 
say that he purchased a certain stock, but the point I am coming at is, did you pay over 
to the Davies Company 40 per cent of $1,220,000. 

Wirness: No, we just purchased the shares that they had in our company at an 
agreed figure. I am perfectly willing to give you the figure, but I would rather not 


Mr. Stevens: We cannot obligate ourselves to keep things private. 
_ Mr. Neszitr: What difference does it make in our inquiry ? 


Mr. Stevens: I will tell you what difference it makes, and it is this. We are 
bombarded here from one end of the country to the other with the fact that the 
abattoirs and cold storage plants are making abnormal profits, and when we put ques- 


_ tions to the witnesses to try and draw out the information as to whether that is true or 


not, 'the answer we get is, “Well, the Government is fixing the spread and we cannot 
help it.” That is the answer that we get, but it strikes me that this is a pretty hand- 
some little thing to have tucked away, and it does not show on the Davies books at all. 
This may not be of interest to this Committee, but to me it is most interesting, to study 


arg problem. 


Mr. Nespirt: You say we are bombarded with facts; I think it /s statements. 
_ Mr. Stevens: Statements alleged to be facts. 

Mr. Princte: I am trying to bring out, Mr. McLean 

Mr. Stevens: Of course, if the Committee don’t want to 


Mr. McLean: JI will be very glad ‘to give you whatever I can. 
(Mr at S. Mcebeans 
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Mr. Prinete, K.C.: The object of my examination of you in regard to any interest 
that your company might have in the William Davies Company, or that the William 
Davies might have in your company, was owing to the fact that it was found by tthe 
Federal Trade Commission, in the United States, in their investigations, that the large 
companies had an interest in all ‘the smaller companies. For instance, they say that it 
should be noted that there was found to be no less than one hundred and eight com- — 
panies in which one or more of the big packers were jointly interested. We find that 
your concern and the William Davies concern, are very large packing establishments, 
and we also find a close relationship existing between you, and while a short time ago 
before the William Davies Company were investigated, they had forty per cent interest 
in your company, now, that the Wilham Davies Company has been investigated, they 
have sold their interest in your company, and you have sold your interest in their 
company.—A. I would like to explain that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What interest did you have in the William Davies Company ?—A. Five hundred 
shares—fifty thousand dollars worth of stock. ‘ 
Q. You sold that to the William Davies Company?—A. That was part of the 
transaction. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. After this investigation was made, the affairs of the two companies were 
separated ?—A. It was only an accident. The history of the thing is this, and I think 
Sir Joseph Flavelle told it in his evidence before the Commission. 

Originally when the Harris Abattoir was formed, the William Davies Company 
had no beef business at all; they were purely a hog-killing industry. The Harris 
Abattoir became as a purely fresh meat business; they killed only cattle and sheep and 
lambs, but they were supplementary to each other, and the William Davies Company 
had a fifty per cent interest in the Harris Company, but that gradually declined from 
fifty per cent to forty per cent by my entry into the brfsiness 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You bought additional stock when you entered the business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What is your objection—there must be a serious objection—to telling this Com- 
mittee how much you paid the William Davies Company for your stock ?—A. I have no 
objection at all. But, Mr. Chairman, you will readily appreciate that ‘this is a matter 
of interest to the trade all over Canada. 

The Cuamman: I don’t think it would make any difference, and I think you had 
better tell the Committee what you paid, and what they paid.—A. I would much rather 
give you that personally. I think you understand why. ; 

Q. Well, we cannot deal with that personally. The personality of this Committee 
is submerged in this investigation. 
Mr. Stevens: Why should there be any objection on your part, Mr. McLean? 

Mr. McLean: It is of no interest to the public, I think. However, if you think it 
is needed here—— : 

The Cuamman: Just tell us so that the suspicion surrounding this thing will he’ 
cleared up. There is nothing to be feared. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are capitalized at two million dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the Davies people owned forty per cent of it?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. J. S. Mcliean.] 
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> Q. Did you buy it at less than par?—A. Oh, no. A great deal more than par, but 
at the time this transfer took place some eighteen months ago, our capital was only 
eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars. That has been increased to two million 
dollars by the conversion of the reserve into capital stock. 


Mr. Princiz, K.C.: Oh, oh; that puts a new ght on this matter. Your original 

capital was eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 
: Q. So that, in the year ending in nineteen hundred and eighteen, I think it was, 
when you showed a profit of five hundred and twenty-two thousand and fourteen dol- 
lars and fifteen cents, that profit was shown on the original capital sum of eight hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars’—A. No, it was not that, sir. At the time we purchased 
that stock from the William Davies Company, the authorized capitalization of the 
company was one million dollars. We took up ‘the balance of the stock, and purchased 
the balance of the stock 
Q. Now, look here, Mr. McLean. I have certainly been misled in regard to this 
statement. I asked you at the inception of this inquiry this afternoon what your 
capitalization was, and you ‘told me two million dollars. I took it for granted that 
that was the capitalization of this company, which you said was an incorported com- 
_pany ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And on that basis I have examined you at a very considerable length, and 
brought down your net profits from year to year from nineteen hundred and fourteen 
down to nineteen hundred and nineteen, and my figures are right here before me, and 
_» when I came to the five hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars return for the year 
_ ended March, nineteen and eighteen, I asked you if that represented 26-10 per cent of 
your capital, and you told me it did.—A. No, I said that it represented about twenty 
per cent of our capital. 

Q. No; you said that four hundred and forty-four thousand dollars of the pre- 
vigus year represented approximately twenty per cent of your capital. That is for ‘the 
year ended March twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred and seventeen. Now, as a matter of 
fact, your capitalization was eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars, and your 
earnings for the year ended March twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
were five hundred and twenty-two thousand fourtee dollars and fifteen cents, or sixty 
per cent. Now, that was a little misleading and I don’t like it—A. I think you are 
wrong, Mr. Pringle. The first question you asked me when I came this morning was 
what our capital was? 

Q. The first question was “Are you an incorporated company” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I asked you what your capitalization was, and you said “Two millions otf 
dollars” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I at once assumed you were telling me your capital, as you said it was paid-up 
capital?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. I at once, felt that what you had told me was absolutely correct?—A. So it was. 

Q. That you were an incorporated company with a paid-up capital of two million 
dollars. Now, I ascertain from what has occured just'a moment ago, that your paid-up 
capital was really eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars, and I think we will have 
to go into a little more detail. 

; Now, you have got to tell us what you paid the William Davies Company for the 
interest in that business?—A. I will be very glad to do that, but I don’t want any 
misapprehension on this. If I have any objection to answering any of your questions 
I will say so, as I did a minute ago. But anything I may say to you, Mr. Pringle, 
or to any of the members of this committee will be absolutely correct. 

: Q. I want to treat all these matters with absolute fairness, and not only on one 
side, but I want both sides?—A. You have overlooked the reply I made to you in regard 
to this five hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars. 
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z aet 
Q. We will come to that. JI want to know what reply you made to me on the five 


hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars—what your reply was? I just here, with a a 


pencil, set it down as twenty-six per cent, and I think you acquiesced in that. 
Mr. Nessirt: No, he did not. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What did you say ?—A. I said twenty per cent, and I said the capital held in | 
reserve was two and one-half millions. oH 

Q. Let us get at this, and that is why we will have to have your statement for 
some years. Your original capital of paid-up stock was eight hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars?—A. No, our original capital at the beginning of the business, 
nineteen years ago, was one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. How has it increased from one hundred and fifty thousand up to eight hun- 
dred and eighty thousand? By the addition of new capital subscribed, or by adding 
the reserve from time to time, and issuing stock against this reserve?—A. By both. 

Q. So your original capital was one hundred and_-fifty thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you issue stock to increase your capital?—A. I cannot give you 
that. J can send that to you, however. - 

Q. Let us start with the war period?—A. I think you will find that in that report. 
I am not sure, but I think it is there. 

Q. In your report?—A. Yes, in the Davies report from which you have been 
reading. It may give you the history of our company there: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you say how much actual money was put into the business?—A. I think I 
ean; I think I have that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
. Q. Let us get it from nineteen hundred and fourteen, and see what your growth 
has been since that?—A. Yes. - 
Q. In nineteen hundred and fourteen, at the outbreak of the war, what was your 
issued capital?—A. Eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
Q. What was your reserve?—A. I cannot remember that, Mr. Pringle. 
Mr. ‘STEVENS: ‘When ? 


Mr. Princite: In nineteen hundred and fourteen. 
Mr. McLean: It might be in that. report. 


By Mr. Pringle: ; . 
Q. Give us the reserve in nineteen hundred and seventeen ? 
Mr. Stevens: In nineteen hundred and seventeen, the reserve was one million 


two hundred and twenty thousand dollars, including the balance to profit and loss, 
after making ‘allowances for the war taxes. 


By Mr, Pringle: 


Q. When did you increase your stock from eight hundred and eighty thousand to 
two million?—A. In nineteen hundred and eighteen, subsequent to the Davies’ 
purchase. as nit 

Q. Now then, the increase from eight hundred and eighty thousand to two million, 
was that made by the issue of stock for which cash was paid, or an issue of stock to 
cover your ‘veserve?—A. That was the issue of one hundred and twenty thousand to 
bring it up to our authorized capital of one million dollars, and by the conversion of 
the million dollar reserve into capital stock. Our reserve in nineteen hundred and 
fourteen was one million, one hundred thousand dollars. 
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Q. At the commencement of the war you had an issue of stock of eight hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 
ry Q. At the present time you have an issue of stock representing two million 
‘dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. The way you arrived at that was that you issued stock for one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. Bringing the total up to one million?—A. Yes. 
Q. That represented what—cash?—A. Cash. 
Q. Then you converted or rather turned your reserve into capital stock?—A. 
Yes. 
Q. You issued stock to represent one million dollars on your reserve, which now 
gives you a total capitalization of one million dollars?—A. Of two million dollars. 
Q. Of two million dollars?—A. Yes. - 
Be Q. Then over and above that you say you have a reserve of approximately one- 
half million dollars?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Then you think we should not figure that return on the ‘eight hundred and 
| eighty thousand dollars which was your capital at the beginning of the war, but we 
; should figure the returns now on the two million of stock and the five hundred thou- 
sand dollars of reserve?—A. Quite so. 


: The Chairman: 
Q. Can you furnish the Committee witha statement showing the period of 
_ time over which these reserves have been accumulating? 

i Mr. Princte: JI think-we ought to have a statement covering the period of 
years. We find a company that started out with a one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of paid-up capital. It went on increasing to eight hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars paid-up capital. Now, Mr. McLean very frankly tells us that it 
does not represent cash paid for this stock, but represents part cash and part reserve, 
and I think that we ought to know how much of that stock was issued for reserve 
and how much for cash. Now, this one hundred and twenty thousand of stock that 
was cash, who took that stock?—A. Mr. Harris and various members of the firm. 

Q. They paid cash for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then: 2—A. (Interrupting): All the members of the operating: staff. 

(). The members of the operating staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, you say that the Davies stock that was held by the Davies Com- 
pany—forty per cent—had something to do with the issue of the new stock?—A. 
New stock was issued after we purchased that. 

Q. It was issued after you purchased it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you pay the Wm. Davies Company for their forty per cent 
of the eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars of stock which was held prior to 
the war?—A. We paid them two hundred and thirty-five dollars a share, which repre- 
sented the value on the books at that time. 

Q. They had forty per cent of eight hundred and eighty thousand dollars ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. That would be——?—A. (Interrupting): About thirty-five hundred shares. 

Q. And you paid them how much for that?—A. Two hundred and thirty-five 
dollars a share. That is the best reason I can give you why I consider all that money 
capital. i. 

Q. Three thousand five hundred and twenty shares?—A. I think there were three 
thousand five hundred and twenty-two shares. 

The Cuarrman: Now, on the other side of that—— 

Mr. Priyete: Would you mind if I just finished this point. I am just writing 
this down, and I would like to finish it. 

Mr. McLean: It is over eight hundred thousand. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. It is $838,6702—A. Yes. 
Q. So you paid to the William Davies Company for their interest in the business — 
eight hundred and thirty-eight thousand six hundred and seventy dollars and con- — 
verted that into capital stock?—A. No. That was capital stock. We bought their — 
stock. It made no change in the capitalization of the company whatever. i 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There is an item on your profit and loss account of forty-seven thousand — 
dollars?—A. Yes. : . 
Q. That was the profit on the sale of your stock to the William Davies Company? 
—A. A number of years ago we accumulated five hundred shares in the William 
Davies Company, and in the exchange we accepted the same method as they did, and the 
Davies stock value was fixed on the same basis as our own, at a hundred and ninety- 
six dollars, and that stock which we were carrying on our books at fifty thousand dol- 
lars was sold for ninety six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, so the balance was 


profit. : 


By Mr. Stevens: : ? 
- Q. In figuring your war tax, you of course, allow this seven per cent on thistwo 
million dollars, or whatever it is?—A. On our whole capital, whatever that is. 1 

Q. In this allowance that the Government made you regarding the eleven per cent 
maximum—or is that still standing?—A. I hope not. 

Q. Never mind what you hope? Is it or is it not?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. It has been up to the present?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. When did it end?—A. There was an Order in Council, Mr. Stevens, and the 
question is whether it expired with the armistice or not. a 

Q. I don’t know anything about that, but as a matter of fact it was eleven per . 
cent for some period?—A. Yes, a maximum. 

Q. Then you allowed that eleven per cent on the two million dollars, or eleven 
per cent on the turnover?—A. On the capitalization. 

Q. They allowed you a maximum of eleven per cent?—A. No, they allowed us 
on our total capital which included capital stock, plus the reserve, undivided profits, 
seven per cent; from then on in excess of seven per cent, they take fifty per cent of 
our profits up to fifteen per cent. 

Q. What was your surplus in nineteen eighteen?—A. About two and a half 
million dollars. 

Q. I am not asking you that. I am asking you what your surplus was in nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen?—A. I am trying to give you what you are asking for. 

Q. Your capital was two million dollars, am I right?—A. No. In nineteen hund- 
red and eighteen, it was one million. At the time of the purchase it was eight hundred 
and cighty thousand dollars, and that was increased to one million and then increased 
to two million. ; 

Q. When ?—A. I think that was in September, nineteen eighteen, I am not quite 
sure of the date. 

Q. That was last September ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what is the surplus in addition to that two million—A. One half million 
-~about. 

Q. What you really have is this: That in nineteen hundred and seventeen when 
this investigation was made you had a capital of eight hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars?—A. Yes. * 

Q. You had accumulated profits and surplus of one million two hundred thousand 
dollars—approximately 2—A. Yes. 
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_ Q. Since then you had capitalized your surplus and profits, your surplus account 
and balance of profit and loss account?—A. Yes. We put in a hundred and twenty 
thousand’ dollars cash. 

Q. That is not very much compared with all these figures. We will let you put 
that in. You capitalized that at two million dollars?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. But you still have five hundred thousand dollars surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. That five hundred thousand then, must have been earned since the spring of 
nineteen seventeen ?—A. Our earnings are there. Our earnings up to March, nine- 
~ teen hundred and eighteen were five hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

Q. What dividends did you pay ?—A. In each year ten per cent. 

Q. On the two million?—A. Yes, two hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. That makes it clear, and that is what I want to make clear. That there is a 
system of financing. I may be wrong, and the chairman may not like my methods 
of figuring this, but what impresses itself upon me is that every day companies come 
forward and they start with a capital of one hundred, two hundred or four hundred 
thousand dollars, as the case may be and after a period of years, and having paid a 
_ reasonable dividend, we find a huge accumulation of profits, which they proceed to 
capitalize, and they immediately claim in the figuring of what they should sell their 
products at to the public, that they must be allowed for interest not upon their original 
capital. but upon the accumulated surplus, turned into capital. In other words this 
country is Zoing on a system of financing which is practically a pyramid on its apex, 
and the top is broadening and broadening until the time will come when the thing 
will not stand. Frankly, this, as well as some other companies, which preceded this 
- company—it is an utterly unreasonable proposition, and I disagree with the sugges- 
’ tion that we should hide these things. I think they ought to be exposed, and frankly 
faced by this committee. 

‘ Mr. McLranx: I would like the privilege of replying to Mr. Stevens’ remarks 
point by point. 

Mr. Stevens: Certainly, go right ahead. ; 


Mr. McLean: The history of this company and the history of every packing 
company, I think is this. 

The first two or three years this company made little or no profit. It lost money 
on the first year. Perhaps it made ten thousand dollars on the second year, and. 
gradually got on a basis where it made a profit which, according as its volume expended, 
\ gradually grew. 

: For years, and I don’t know how many, no dividends were paid. The salaries 
that we paid would look small even as compared to a Member of Parliament’s indemnity. 
The company was just as actively and as conscientiously managed as possible, and 
_ the work which was put into it represented all the capacity of the men engaged in it. 
All the profits year by year were reinvested in the plant, and I think that is the 

_ experience of every packing house, that you have to keep constantly improving the plant. 
The plant with which we began business nineteen years ago was valued at the 

‘time we took it over at, I think, sixty thousand dollars. Our plant to-day—we have two 

plants, the one which we abandoned and the new one which we have built—are 

valued at something between two and a half million and three million dollars. It has 
been necessary, year by year, to put all the money that we made in the plant. All our 
capital is invested in the plant. These plant extensions have enabled us to make one 

Saving after another, and to make a number of improvements in the treatment of the 

product to effect economies. Every dollar that we or any other packing company has 

on its balance sheet now, represents a saving that has been made, which otherwise 
would have been losses to the country, but more than that the money that the packing 
_ house has distributed by means of the increased prices which it has been able to pay 
for the product that it has bought, has been many times more than the amount that 
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it has kept as profits. The proof of that is this, that the largest profit we had in an 
one year was last year. Our volume was two hundred and four million pounds. About — 
oné hundred million pounds of that was frozen beef, which we sold to the British : 
Army, and a hundred and ten million pounds, roughly, of other products. oe 

Our turnover that year was thirty eight million dollars. Our profits that year 
were five hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars, but that was before we paid 
the income tax. 

Mr. Stevens says we are pyramiding and gradually turning our profits into capital, 
AWe are doing absolutely nothing of the kind. ,It is an incident of the business that 
we are able to pay a profit on this, and our ee 2a in that year, which is the most 
successful year in the history of the business, was done at a margin of twenty-five 
cents per one hundred pounds, or a quarter of a cent per pound. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. How much percentage on the turnover’—A. One and two-fifths per cent. 
Now, it would be quite possible to wipe out all the profits if you took that five 
hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars and left us nothing. As a matter of fact, 
the Department of Finance has to have a go at us yet. On the previous year we paid 
to the Finance Department, out of this four hundred and forty-four thousand dollars 
which we show as net earnings, one hundred and thirty-eight thousand dollars taxes. 
That reduced our profits from four hundred and forty-four thousand to three hundred _ 
and six thousand, and we still have to pay the Department of Finance the taxes on 
this profit of five hundred and twenty-two thousand, but even if we do that it still 
represents a quarter of a cent a pound. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is the same story we get from everybody ?—A. That is an incontrovertible 
and absolute defence. 


Q. Have you your profit and loss account here?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you let me see that last year’s profit and loss account? (Witness hands 


paper to Mr. Stevens.) 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. While they are examining that, you have properties to-day which you value 
at around three million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had only one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to start with?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you mentioned a few minutes ago that you put in one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars since? Have you put any money into this business except what it 
has earned ?—A. Yes, but I am not sure of the amount. All the stock that I acquired— 

Q. (Interrupting.) I am coming to that. Roughly, I am coming at this. You 
have been in existence nineteen years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have got twenty times the capital that you had when you started, so that 
what you have practically done is this, that during all these years, except perhaps the » 
first year, you have paid dividends to your shareholders, and have got one hundred 
per cent dividends on the property ?—A. Not at all. There have not been dividends 
paid. All of our profits have been reinvested. 

Q. But you own these to-day, and you have increased the earnings from one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to three million, so you have twenty times, and 
distributing that over your years of existence, nineteen, and taking out what extra 
capital was put in, it works out one hundred per cent dividends, by the increase in 
earnings plus the dividends you have paid year by year?—A. You are at least one 
hundred per cent out, because it is not twenty times, it is ten times—— 
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Q. Cuterrupting.) You admit that you have got fifty per cent 
-yupting.) How do you get that fifty per cent? 

Q. You say I am fifty per cent out?—A. You say our present capitalization is 
twenty times the capital 
4 Q. (Interrupting) : Not the capital, but your holdings ?—A. On those? Our actual 
; holdings are two and a half million, but we owe our bond holders part of the value of 


A. (Inter- 


that plant. The net assets of the company at the present time are about two and a 
: half million dollars. 

. \ By Mr. Pringle: 

 Q. How much are your bonds?—A. I think about one million dollars are out- 
standing bonds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You can give us a statement showing how much new capital stock was put in 
from time to time?—A. Yes. ; ; 
* Q. You cannot give us a statement now of approximately what it is?—A. How 
- much new capital ? 
Q. Yes.—A. Oh, it would be about 


hundred thousand dollars. 
Q. You have given us figures of more than two hundred thousand. You gave us 


one hundred and fifty thousand in the first place?—A. In addition to that. 


it is probably two 


I cannot remember 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are not trying to emulate the Armours? I think they started with about 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars and wound up with something like thirty- 
seven million. 

Mr. McLean: Weare trying to do all we can. I am not trying to disguise anything, 
but I wish to say that all of the packing houses have been subject to a tax throughout 
Canada for a number of years—for at least ten years at any rate. This same thing is 
applied in the United States. .All the criticism that has been levelled at the’ American 
packing houses, whether right or wrong, has been transferred in toto into Canada. 

The packing houses in Canada deserve unbounded appreciation, and not criticism 
from the public. Why, take what we did in the War. In that one year of which we 
are speaking, we shipped to Europe over one hundred million pounds of frozen beef, 
and our profits on that whole year were one quarter of a cent a pound. You cannot 
do business without a profit at all, because the bank would close you up. We borrow 
in addition to our capital,—and this was not mentioned before—but we are borrowers 
of from two and a half to ten million dollars. In that tremendous beef business we 
had borrowed ten million dollars. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You pay interest, which you deduct from your earnings?—A. Of course we do, 
and I think I should say, because it is important for the committee and the public in 
general, that we cannot do business without a profit. You know what would happen if 
at the end of a year or the end of two years—suppose for two years in succession I had 
to take a balance sheet into the bank and say “We did not make a profit,”—supposing 
we Just broke even—what would happen? The bank would say “We cannot give you 
Sai money, it is too risky.” You will certainly admit that we are entitled to a 

rofit 2 ; 

Q. Absolutely ?—A. Of how much? We made a profit of ohe quarter of, one per 
cent on a turnover. Is that too much? 

The ordinary man consumes perhaps one hundred or one hundred and twenty 
pounds of meat per annum. Our charges on that represent twenty or twenty-five cents. 
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uniformed and unjust criticism. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What would the cost of the meat be without the packing house?—A. Very very 
much higher. 


Mr. Stevens: I appreciate your suggestion, and the “Uniformed” part of it. 


Mr. McLean: Mr. Stevens, please do not misinterpret that. I had no thought of 


you in that remark, but you will admit this: that most of the criticism that is published 
of the packing house industry in this country is uniformed. I would like you to 
understand that. 

I would like to speak of one more fee There are a good many packing houses 
in this country that have never made any money. A good many of them are defunct, 
and yet in spite of that, in the last year, we have been called “ profiteers.” 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Where is this defunct packing house?—A. In Chatham. 
Mr. PrincLe: Perhaps they made enough to retire. , 


Mr. Stevens: If you are through I want to make my position clear. I do not want 
to be unfair to you, Mr. McLean, nor do I want to rest under the suggestion that I do 
not know what I am talking about. 

The point I am making in this is exactly the same as I made in several other cases. 

You show, if we take this statement as it is here, (and I frankly admit it is not an 
unreasonable statement), but what I am getting at is where are we going to end, in this 
system of financing? We find your company as many other companies, gradually 
building up a larger capital out of surplus, and we find, of course, that when you make 
a return, for instance of this year, you have to provide for the payment of interest on 
this accumulated capital, not only on the original paid-in capital, but the accumulated 
capital. 

If at any time to come the account shows five hundred thousand dollars or more, 
you say: “That is what we are keeping against a rainy day. Wemay be up against a 
loss next year, we may not make any money at all next year” but I notice this as a re- 
gular thing, especially during the war years (not referring to your company any more 
than any other, but referring to a system of financing)—I find this, that this company 
not only had a very good contingent fund that would accumulate and grow until 
such time as it became very ominous looking, and then it would be capitalized, and then 
it was necessary to form a still larger contingent account to protect that, and if the 
public would express themselves as satisfied you would go on and create another fund. 
All you have to do every five years—or at certain periods, when this accumulation 
assumed some magnitude—all you had to do was to re-organize and re-capitalize. 

In other words it stood like this. Having started from a small beginning it 
gradually grew larger and larger until after ten or fifteen or twenty years their capital 
runs into a hundred million dollars, or something like that, and then on this huge sum, 
they find it necessary to provide interest, which all goes into the cost. For instance, 
you say you only earned a quarter of a cent a pound. That sounds very small and 
very reasonable, and that is after deducting: 2—A. (interrupting: That is the 
wagle business. 

’ A quarter of a cent a pound?—A. Will you let me go oe that, because that is i 
crux of the whole thing? 

_ Supposing these profits year by year were distributed entirely in stead of being 
re-invested in the plant? 

Q. Not all of them—A. Supposing they were? I think, Mr. Stevens, there is 
the fundamental weakness in your argument there. If this capital was distributed 
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year by year, it v.ould be distributed to the shareholders, and the shareholders would 
invest it. They would either buy bonds, or put it out at interest, or invest it in 
another enterprise, and it would be quite a legitimate thing for the capital to look 
forward to drawing interest year by year. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. And your business would remain stationary instead of expanding?—A. Yes. 
_ There is one point which I have mentioned before and which I would like to emphasize 
and that is that the extension of the packing houses give an increasing value to the 
commodities, but the packing houses retain only a fraction of that increasing value. 
t What we are getting at is if we did what we are credited with doing, oppressing 
the producer on one hand and the consumer on the other, I would have to plead guilty 
to being a drag on the wheel instead of a useful agent for conyérting the animal into 
meal. 

How much does the packing house take out of the individual? 


‘ Q. You show a quarter of a cent a pound?—A. But last year fifteen cents, which 
is one seventh of a cent a pound. 
Mr. Nessirr: I think this argument is one which should be ~-'-*--4 for the 


Committee. I do not agree with him at all in his conclusions, so far as I am con- 
cerned. JI think the way to estimate any profit is on the turnover, and not on the 
- eapital, and I take off my hat to an institution that can make a profit on a quarter of 
acent a pound. That has nothing to do with the capitalization of the company, it 
is on the turnover. 
I think this is an argument which should be retained exclusively for the Com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
~-  Q. You will give us.a list of the shareholders of the company ?—A. It is practi- 
eally what you have there as directors. 
Q. I am speaking about the shareholders of the Harris Abattoir Company.— 
A. It is practically what you have. They are practically the same as the directors. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. No others?—A. Three or four others all of whom are working members of the 
‘Company. 
By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Can you tell us who they are?—A. Yes, you have a list there. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
By Mr. Stevens: 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. They are those whose names appear in this book?—A. Yes. 
" Q. Who are they?—A. W. T. Harris, President; Managing Director, James 
Harris; Secretary, J..S. McLean, A. G. Hall, S. G. Brock, and Jos. Harris. 
Q. Who are the others?—A. Frank Harris, and W. E. McLean, my brother, who 
1s the Montreal manager. I will send you in a complete list. 

_ I think there is one point that I would like to eall attention to before I leave. 
‘1 am speaking only of this business. I think I have satisfied you gentlemen, that all 
the packing companies would have the same defence, that so far as this company is 
concerned the business was done on a very narrow margin of profit. If we accumulate. 
say it is a large profit, relatively to the capital, then this war tax steps in and takes a 

large slice out of that. 
You know what the war profit tax is as well as I do. It is seven per cent 
allowed; from seven to fifteen per cent, one-quarter; from fifteen to twentw nor -ent 
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one half; and over twenty per cent they take three quarters. No company can possibly 
make a very reasonable profit under the war profits tax. Is that not correct, Mr. 
Stevens 2 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to ‘ask you one question. What is your opinion with regard to the 
continuation of the war profits tax, or the excess profits tax?—A. You moan tha 
tax that obtains in Canada? I don’t quite see what else the Finance Minister could 
do. I don’t like to pay it, but I don’t see what else he could do. 

Q. A's a ‘business man, I am asking your opinion, because I think it is worth 
while getting at. Do you not think it would be a good thing for the business men to 
advocate the continuation of a reasonable business profits taxf/—A. I think it is 
absolutely necessary. I think very heavy taxation like that in the long run is liable 
to discourage enterprise. 

Q. It has to be equitable2—A. Yes, but as a means of meeting the situation as it 
exists to-day I think it is absolutely necessary. . 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would you not arrive at the same object by income tax on business?—A. 
Well, I think the tax will have to swing to an income tax, because it will relieve the 
tax from the criticism that is now made, that it is discouraging enterprise. When 
you get back to the income of the individual, I think it will be much better. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. Have you figured what it would cost you 
per pound to produce bacon?—A. That is not shown, but we figure that out very 
carefully. 

Q. Can you tell us?—A. Yes, I could send it to you. These are departmental 
records, and the cost of operating in each department is very carefully figured out 
and checked over from month to month. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Can you take a piece of paper and tell us what you will buy a hog of two hun- 
dred pounds for, and what you will make out of it?—A. I will figure on Wiltshire 
bacon as our chief product. We buy, we will say, at twenty-three cents a pound, and 
the hog weighs two hundred pounds. It generally averages about two hundred and 
twenty pounds, but to make it easier figuring we will call it two hundred. Therefore, 
that hog costs us forty-six dollars. Then the hog is dressed, and we get about seventy- 
three per cent, or a hundred and forty-six pounds of this dressed hog. Then there are 
certain by-products up to that stage, the leaf lard and the entrails, which we make into 
casings. Then the hog is chilled for a couple of days and is then trimmed into the 
Wiltshire side, which is practically the whole side with the head taken off, and cut 
open and the back bone flattened out and the side bones-removed. The percentage we 
‘get on that is about eighty per cent, or a hundred and seventeen pounds, so that out 
of the two hundred pound hog we will get about a hundred and seventeen pounds of 
Wiltshire side. The value of all the product that we get incidental to doing this 
trimming is about two and a half cents‘a pound, or five dollars a hog, so the forty- 
six dollars is reduced to five dollars which is forty-one dollars net. So that a hundred 
and seventeen pounds of Wiltshire side costs you forty-one dollars, without your 
operating expenses, which are roughly about a cent and a quarter a pound, That 
brings 


! 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. (Interrupting): That is your slaughtering and dressing, but your offal more 
than pays for that?—A. Very much. I took off the value of the offal, five dollars. 
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It works out about thirty-five and a half cents for the Wiltshire side, without our plant 
expenses. 
By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. In your abattoir?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Davis: 


Q. This may be an exceptional case, but I was over in Niagara Falls, N.Y., the 
other day and went into an ordinary grocery and asked them what they were selling 
bacon for by the piece, and they said thirty-six cents?—A. That must have been a 
shoulder cut. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What do you get for that?—A. We are—the hogs are higher at the present 
time—the quotation in London to-day for Wiltshire bacon is one hundred and ninety 
shillings, which works out just slightly under the cost price to us. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. For what do you sell them in Canada now?—A. Bacon in Canada means an 
entirely different thing from that. 


4 By Mr. Sutherland: 
4 ' Q. You don’t sell Wiltshire sides?—A. No, that is not a Canadian cut. 


5 

a 

) Q. How much difference would there be in the selling price of the Wiltshire side 
4 (if you could sell it) and the back bacon?—A. We are selling backs I think at the 
present time for about forty-six or forty-seven cents. These Wiltshire sides we would 
sell for thirty-six cents. That price of backs may be wrong. There is a difference in 
the prices for every cut we make. Backs and bellies are the two high priced cuts out 
of a hog. They are the same piece of the loin, the place between the head and the 
shoulder, and that is cut in two. 

Q. “Belly ” is what the; call “ breakfast bacon? ”—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Will you send us figures as to your liabilities?—A. Yes. You want the assets 
and liabilities, and the plant cost for manufacturing bacon. Is there anything else 
( you want? If there is any other thing at all that you wish, as you go along, I will be 
__very happy to give it to you. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What is your reserve against depreciation of stock?—A. Our method of pro- 
viding for that is to figure our inventory conservatively at the end of each business 
year. We have just been in a low-dip period. After the armistice was signed it began 

_ to sag in' certain things like hides and tallow, but they have gone up again. So no 
depreciation is needed at the time of the last stock taking, but the time will come 
when a great deal of the profits will be absolutely wiped out by the fall in the prices. 

Q. You do not estimate any specific depreciation?—A. No, we value each item 

conservatively. ‘ b 
Q. How conservatively? What do you mean by “ conservatively.”—A. I can 
hardly tell you that. It would be according to the judgment of each department 
Manager which would be o.k.’d by the general manager. It depends on the product 
and the fluctuation in the prices. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


: Q. I notice in your Harris plant there is twenty thousand dollars for deprecia- 
tion’—A. We have no interest in that at all. That is the Wm. Davies. 
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By Mr. Davis: 
Q. There was a list of shareholders we wanted?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. We want the assets and liability statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the cost of bacon?—A. Yes, I have that. 

Q. If there is any further explanation which you want to make in regard to 
additional capital—you said you had a capital. at the beginning of the war of $880,000. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The capitalization at the inception of the company was $150, 0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, increasing from $150,000 to $880,000, $730.000 is made up partly by cash 
and partly by capitalizing your reserve?—A. You coal like the history of that whole 
business? I will send it to you. 


Witness discharged. 


M. Epwarp Trowery, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What is your position, Mr.-Trowern?—A. I am the Secretary of the Dominion 
Board of the Retail Merchants Association of Canada. 

Q. Have you any views in regard to a commercial board or a board clothed with 
powers to investigate into mergers, trusts, monopolies, etc., in regard to unfair 
methods of doing business, etc.2--A. Well, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, that for the past twenty-five years I have been in the position that I am 
now occupying, and consulting with practically fifty-five sections of the retail trade. 
They meet and have been trying to solve a great many of these problems which they 
have, but during that time I have found that we have been very badly handicapped, 
because the retail business (and I am a retailer myself, so I am speaking from 
experience)—the retail men understand the retail end of the business. They are not 
familiar with the manufacturing or wholesaling end of the business, consequently 
a great many questions arise and we are not in a position to find out the facts. I 
could give you cases where, say the price of rubbers, have gone up, and the retailers 
have met and have been told that the prices have gone up and they have been given 
explanations by the manufacturer which perhaps did not appeal to them as being 
reasonable. 

We had no means of finding out the fact. 

There is the same thing amongst other lines of trade. That causes dissatisfaction. 
You have on the Statute Books in the Criminal Code a provision giving us the right 
if we think that there is a combination of any kind, to bring anyone up before 
the court, but that is a very clumsy and expensive proposition, and the securing of 
evidence is difficult, and these are all lumbered es with conditions of which we do not 
know. 

During my experience J know of very few cases that have even met with success 
at all. So. we felt and feel and have been asking the Government for the past ten 
years, if they would not appoint what we term an “Inland Trade Commission.” 


TI have prepared a little paper here just setting out the matters briefly, which 1, 


will read to you, and then turn in :— 

In order that the inland trade of Canada may be more effectively cared for, and 
that the conditions which surround the same may be known to the Dominion Govern- 
ment as well as to the public generally, we suggest that an Inland Trade Commission 
be formed whose specific functions would be to investigate all conditions that 
surround the manufacturing and the wholesale and retail trades of Canada. 
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At present, trade conditions in British and foreign countries are made known to 
Canadian Exporters by commercial agents appointed for that purpose, but no provisions 
have been made to keep a proper record of the changes, developments and requirements 
that are constantly noted in the various branches of the internal trade of Canada. A 
department bas been provided for labour and also one for agriculture, which have been 
found of great value in securing information and imparting it in an intelligent 
“manner regarding the purpose for which they were formed. 

In Canada, as well as in every other country of the world, it is the custom, and 
it has been found necessary by the constant changes which are taking place in the 
price of raw material and of labour, and every other cause, for manufacturers, whole- 
 salers and retailers in almost all lines to meet together and consider market condi- 
tions. In Canada, where we are in such close proximity to the United States, and 
4 where labour-saving devices and other methods are constantly changing commercial 
4 conditions, it has been found necessary that there should be trade consultations. 

j The criminal law as it stands at present was placed upon the statute books to 
protect the publie against the uniting together of any one or more bodies for the 
purpose of unduly enhancing the price of staples and other commodities. This Act, 
however, is very much clouded and ambiguous inasmuch as it makes no provision as 
to what is meant by “ duly ” or “ unduly” or as to who shall decide whether the prices 
charged are reasonable or otherwise, and it is also so broad in its meaning that it 
covers all those who may meet together for the purpose of agreeing to lower the price, 
vr to enter into fair, tripartite agreement which might stimulate trade and improve 

Canadian industries. With this Act upon the statute books, a weapon has been pro- 

| vided for any one who may fancy he has a grievance against a manufacturer or a 
merchant, and great costs may be incurred in self protection as no efficient tribunal 
has been provided, having a practical knowledge of trade, and who can decide upon 
the true merits of the case. 

Notwithstanding that this Act is upon the statute books, it is well known to most 
business men of Canada that agreements are now made and entered into in many 
lines of trade with a view to preventing unfair and ruinous competition, and to secure 
statistical information, and to endeavour to act as a pendulum to regulate and steady 
trade. There are no restrictions in the Act placed upon workmen or employees as to 
how much or how little they may place upon the value of their labour. They can 

~ meet together, agree, decide and arrange among themselves to work or cease working, 
and no Jaw can govern them, and in case of dispute with their employers provision 
has been made whereby they. can, if they so desire, lay their claims before a tribunal 
for the purpose of adjudicating the same. Then why should not the merchants and 
manufacturers have the same privileges accorded to them? If the law recognizes 
that workmen who create by,their labour a portion of any article of commerce should 

have the right to agree and arrange among themselves as to what that price should be, 
or as to whether they shall make it or not, then why should not those who purchase 
that labour and own the whole article, and take the risk of storing and caring for 

_ this article, have the same privileges under Government supervision ? 

We suggest that the proposed Inland Trade Commission should consist of 
competent, commercial persons, who shall be men of knowledge, experience in trade 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail. We would suggest that all trade agreements 
made between any persons, firms, corporations or associations engaged 1 in the same or 
other lines of trade throughout Canada, in which the arranging of prices is concerned, 
should be submitted, with full reasons therefor, to the said commission for their 
examination and approval, and any persons, firms or corporations who entered into 
such agreements without submitting them and having the approval of the Inland Trade 
Commission would render themselves liable to prosecution. 

The formation of this commission would enable any person or persons to have 

_ commercial practices and complaints investigated, and practices which are found to be 
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injurious to the trade, or contrary to public interest could also be investigated and 
decisions rendered thereon, similar to the decisions that are arrived at by the Dominion 
Railway Commission. 

It is not our purpose in this memorandum to set forth the manner in which the 
proposed Inland Trade Commission would be legally formed but to merely mention 
some of the main features which we think should be taken up by it. We believe that 
the formation of such a commission would result in more stable conditions of the trade, 
larger investment of capital, greater confidence that invested capital would be secure, — 
and that both capital and labour would receive their just reward, all of which would 
result in building up the Inland Trade of Canada in a manner that can never be 
accomplished under our present system. 

This commission should also have the power to investigate any supposed overcharge , 
on any article that enters into the cost of living, and, after investigating any charges 
that might be made, and having the same publicly reported, it would have a tendency 
to allay public criticism and remove, if the evidence is found favourable, any claim 
that might be made against reputable manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers. 

We would suggest that the board be comprised of five members; one manufacturer, 
one wholesaler, two retailers and a commercial solicitor. 

That has been passed by our association, gentlemen, and they asked me to represent 
this to you. If there are any questions you would like to ask I would be only too glad 
to answer them. 

Mr. Privette: I don’t know as I have any particular questions. 

By Hon. Mr. Fretpinc: Have-you moulded that after any particular tribunal else- 
where?—A. Yes, we have followed the form of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
United States somewhat, we took into consideration the fact that our laws are different. 

Q. But your scheme is more comprehensive, is that it? The American Federal 
Trade Commission does not regulate the prices, does it7—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would you recommend a trade commission to regulate prices?—A. Take the 
case of trade-marks; I will give you an illustration of what I mean by “trade-marks”. 

Take shredded wheat. ‘We will use that as an illustration. When the Shredded 
Wheat people first entered into Canada to do business they called the wholesale trade 
and the retail trade together, and said: “We are going to put our product into Canada, 
and we are figuring on selling it at, say, 15 cents.” The trade talked over the matter 
with them and naturally the wholesalers wanted to know what profit they were going to 
get and the retailers wanted to know what profit they were going to get, and they said 
that they wanted to fix a price to the jobber, their own selling price, and from the jobber 
to the retailer, and then to the consumer, and they had figured that a price to the con- 
sumer should be 15 cents a carton. 

We, as retailers, figured it should be 124 cents to the consumer or two boxes for a 
quarter, and after they had figured the matter out fairly they came to the conclusion 
that in view of the competition of this and other cereals that they would accept our pro- 
posal, and they did so, and they put shredded wheat on what they call a contract selling 
plan. That is a plan which, I believe, you know is adopted by piano makers, and musi- 
cal instrument dealers, by fountain pen companies and the Waterbury Watch Com- 
pany, and a whole raft of people sell goods on this plan. The newspapers are sold on 
this plan, the Journal and the Press, and they have a fixed price of two cents a copy. 

They started in business and sold their products in Canada and those sales exceed- 
ed any sales that they had made in any state of the Union, because the wholesaler was 
behind the product and the retailer got behind the product. It isa good product. We 
had a committee to determine whether it was a good product before we took it up, and 
the sales were larger than any sales they made in any State of the Union. 

That was going along in splendid shape until the war broke out. Now, you see what 
advantage that is to the public? In the first place the price is marked on the product, and 
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0 one can overcharge, no one can charge any more, and no one can charge any less, 


pecause the manufacturer won’t let them. It is fixed. The price-cutter (and it is an 


unfortunate thing in business: to-day, gentlemen, that it is different than it was some 
‘years ago, when I learned my business, that in business some people do not seem to have 


‘as large an amount of honour as others; 97 per cent of the retailers want to do business 


right, but there is a percentage who want to take the staple goods, goods that he knows 
he can charge) 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And make a lead of that?—A. And make those goods the bait to attract people 
into their shops, and in so doing make up from other lines of goods what they are los- 
ing on these goods which they are using as bait. 

Q. How could your commission fix that?—A. The commission, in the first place, 
eould decide as to whether the price fixed by the Shredded Wheat (I am still using 
them as an illustration) was a proper price tor them to charge or not. 

Q. But supposing a man wanted to make a lead in, we will say, sugar?—A. We 
are not taking the manufacturers themselves, but the lines which are used as leaders. . 

Q. Then some fellow comes along and complains that we are controlling trade? 
—A. That is a matter that must be left entirely with the manufacturer, but we 


- should have some tribunal to: go to, to say whether that policy is good for the country. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Let us go back to this shredded wheat, and give us more light on that. The 
price, you say, was fixed at twelve and one-half cents. That implies first, there was 
a wholesale price fixed by the manufacturer, and that by arrangement the whole- 
salers were obliged to sell to you at a fixed price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what? Go ahead.—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose it allowed a fair margin of profit all through?—A. No, it is not 
done that way, Mr. Fielding. The manufacturer under the British law has a right 
to fix the selling price on his own product, and make it or not to make it. In Canada 
this was brought out in several suits that we had before the courts where the manu- 
facturer could say, “ Mr. Retailer is selling goods only to certain people,’—as My. 
Johnston says—“ they might sell only to red-headed men,” and the manufacturer’ 
can say to whom he will sell. That is British law. We want that law maintained 
in Canada. We want the manufacturer to be able to say how he shall price his 
goods, and to whom he shall sell, and at what price, and if he has a trade mark we 
want that man to be able to uphold that trade mark. 

Q. Hold on. He does sell to the retailers?—A. He fixes the prices at which the 
wholesaler shall sell. 

Q. And the retailer cannot take any more nor any less?—A. No. 

Q. Is not that where the trouble comes in, that these cut-rate men try to sell 
for less?—A. The manufacturers now find under our present law—there was an Order 
in Council passed during the war making it a criminal offence to maintain prices. 
That was done not advisedly, but without forethought, and it is there now, and we 
want that removed. For instance, supposing I took Shredded Wheat, which was fixed 
by the manufacturer to sell at twelve and a half cents a package, and I put it in my 


’ window and I cut it down to ten cents, as a bait to attract trade, the manufacturer 


can come to me as a retailer and tell me to remove that ticket, otherwise he would 
put in an injunction on me which would be very expensive to remove. 
Q. Under the Order in Council that has been removed?—A. I don’t know why 


it was passed, but it should be taken out. 


Q. The object of this committee ‘is not to maintain prices, but to try and look 
at the other end of it?—A. I must say, gentlemen, that I have been coming before 
4 great many committees in my time, and I will compliment this committee on 
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the splendid way in which they have handled a most difficult and delicate subject, : 
and I think your policy, if anything at all, is to see that not only some cranks (and 
we will always have them)—I think the object of this committee is to see that every- _ 
body gets a square deal: the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, and the ~ 
consumer. ‘ a 

Q. If you will turn that around and put the consumer first, we will agree with you. 
—A. All right, I will turn it around. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 7 
Q. With reference to this Shredded Wheat; have you a percentage of profit which 


was allowed to each of those?—A. Yes, it is very small. 
Q. Could you give it to us?—A. I will be glad to submit it. I have not got it with 


me. It was a very fair profit. 
Q. A profit to everybody ?—A. Yes. Fair to the consumer, fair to the jobber, fair 
to the wholesaler, and fair to the manufacturer. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
(@. When you say “ Fair” you mean reasonable ?—A. Reasonable. 
Q. When you say “ A fair profit ” it generally means a pretty good profit ae No, 
a reasonable profit. \ 


By the Chairman: ‘ 

Q. In your opinion could a board such as you suggest, an Internal Trade Board, 
operate for the benefit of the consumer in the case of the exaction of undue profits. 
Would you clothe that with plenary powers?—A. Yes, I would give them all the 
power which is under the Criminal Code, which is not in operation. You cannot 
work out this present law now. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You would give the right to set prices?—A. I would give them the right 
if a man wished to fix a price—you cannot stop that—if I wanted to fix a price on a. 
product, you could not stop it—I would give them the power, so that I must come 
before them with all my evidence, and I would have them say as to whether my price 
is too high or not. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Then they would have to fix a price?—A. No. There would be no such thing 
as fixing prices. 
Q. For instance, a person doing a small volume of business would have to have 
a greater profit than those who were doing a large business?—A. No. Not on staples, 
no. Take postage stamps, the Government has adopted the plan that the same per- 
-eentage is given to everybody. It is the same with lots of other lines of goods. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. As a matter of fact, the man who sells a thousand dollars worth of goods as 
against the man who only sells a hundred dollars worth, makes more money ?—A. That 
is up to him. 

Mr. Sutuertanp: The Government has now taken that over and that is done 
now by the postmasters. ‘ 


By Mr. McCovg: 


Q. No person expects to make a living by selling postage stamps?—A. I am advo- 
cating this principle, that is carried out on a large scale by different lines of goods, and 
that principle being followed up, I think it would be only right and wise for the 
Government to appoint an Inland Trade Commission, who will be familiar with all 


kinds and conditions of trade. 
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oe By Mr. Nesbitt: 


~ Q. You don’t think it is wrong, if a man has a patent or a trade mark, registered, 
tor the price to be fixed provided re is allowed a reasonable profit?—A. That is my 
idea. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. This Commission would have to judge that?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Let us take a concrete case, a ease that, we will say, has gone before this 
- Commission; of which you speak. How would you exercise their functions? What 
_ would you expect them to do in a case of that kind. In the case of the Railway Com- 
mission, it goes by analogy, and there are only a few railroads, but where there are 
thousands of retailers, how would this Commission function?—A. If you will allow 
_me to go back a little bit. You have had a lot of evidence here, and as I said before, 
I will compliment you gentlemen on the way in which you have questioned your 
witnesses, and brought out witnesses, irrespective of what Mr. Robinson has said, or 
what any one else has said. I think this has been a splendid opening for the public to 
come here and give you gentlemen all the evidence possible and you have asked all 
kinds of questions so that no one can escape. 

__, It must be evidence to you that the larger manufacturers—take, say, an industry 
where there are only four in Canada—take four manufacturers of rubber, for instance 
_ —that is a good example—take four manufacturers of rubber goods, or four manu- ~ 
_ facturers of any line of goods, and you have asked them, “Have you an organization?’, 
and they all say “ No,” it is not necessary. All they have to do is to say “ Billy, come 
on and we will have Iunch at the Club,” and the thing is done.~ You cannot do that 
i same thing with wholesalers and retailers. 

E By Hon. Mr Fielding: 

a Q. Because there are such a large number?—A. Certainly, a great number of 
: them, and we have a suspicion now—we will put it that way—that we are paying too 
much for certain things. 

Q. You are speaking of the retailers now?—A. Yes, I am speaking of the 
retailers, and they say “ Why should we pay nine dollars a dozen, when we were only 
paying three dollars a dozen before the war?”. JI cannot explain it; the man in 
business cannot explain it, and he goes to the jobber; the jobber cannot explain it, 
and we go back to the manufacturer, and we ask him, and he begins telling us certain 
things, and we have a suspicion that that man is taking advantage of the market, and 
taking an advantage of his opportunities.. What can we do? 

With an Inland Trade Commission we go immediately to them. ‘We don’t 
charge anybody with anything at all. We go to the Secretary and lay before the 
Board the matter, and we say “Here, gentlemen, is something I would like you to 
investigate.” .They bring up the wholesalers and the retailers, and the manufacturers, 
and the cards are spread on the table. We have no means to-day of dcing that, 
- outside of your Committee. 


; _ By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Go on, follow that up?—A. The Inland Trade Commission examined into this 
whole business, and finds out that the people are taking advantage of the situation, and 
they can immediately pass an order, (and they should have the power to pass that 
order), and say “ You are taking too much profit.” 

_ Q. And they would fix the price at a lower figure?—A. Yes. 
Q. For each stage?—A. Yes. 
Q. For the manufacturer?—A. Yes. # 
Q. And the wholesaler?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Edward M. Trowern.]} 
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Q. And the jobber?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the retailer?—A. Yes. 
Q. They would all have the scale down?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But, remember, that the manufacturer has to get the raw, and that varies from 
day to day. How often are you going to have those prices fixed?—A. If it is deter- 
mined that the manufacturer is not making too much to the retailer, you have relieved - 
the public mind. 

Q. I am a firm believer in publicity, as far as that is concerned, but there we get 
up against the same thing again. Take the manufacturer; you tell him that he is 
making too much profit, and then the price of raw material goes up the next day. 
Are you going to deny him a profit on his goods? No, because the man would say, 
“T will not make anything.” : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me interject a thought in there. Assuming that the Board did make an 
order fixing the prices at which the manufacturer is going to produce the goods, and 
then the conditions immediately changed, would it not then be in order for the manv- 
facturer to make an application to the Board to review the facts?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: ; 

Q. And where there are fluctuations in the basis of raw material you might come 
to some arrangement? Remember, I am not trying to oppose the view, but I am try- 
ing to find something in favour of it. 

Mr. Nespirr: All these Boards have stopped short of fixing prices. 

Mr. McCoie: I believe if we had a tariff commission touring the country, they 
would be running in opposition to just what the Committee is trying to do. If the 
tariff is changed, that will invalidate the whole thing. 

Mr. Trowerrn: It is only in these trade-marked articles, that the average manu- 
facturer wants a fixed price. He gets permission from the department to get his 
trade-mark, and if the Government gave a man a trade-mark on an article, and he 
started to use that to the disadvantage of,the public, or for any one else, don’t you 
think that the Government should have the right to say “ You play fair now; or we 
will take that trade-mark away from you?” 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Or take off these customs duties?—A. Personally, I am not a politician, at all, 
so I am not interested only in the question of the tariff, but I think, gentlemen, that _ 
the whole question of tariff and everything else, could properly come under such a 
Board as J have suggested. 

Mr. Nessitr: I am afraid that you will be balked on the tariff. 

Hon. Mr. Frevpine: I don’t think you had better import the tariff into your 
scheme. 

Q. You would expect the commission to prevent a reduction of prices?—A. No, I 
should have it both ways. 

Q. On the contracts sales you would stop that. If the shredded wheat was fixed 
at twelve and a half cents and a man was cutting it down to ten cents, the commis- 
sion would have to stop that?—A. No, I would not go that far. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until 11 a.m., Wednesday. 
{Mr. Edward M. Trowern.] 
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WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the price of Foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living, met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present :—Messrs. Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, Field- 
ing (Hon.), Hocken, McCoig, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman, Algoma), Reid, Mac- 
, kenzie), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Stevens (Vice-Chairman), Sutherland and Vien. 


Mr. Nespitt: Before you commence the business of the Committee I would like 
, to make a correction, if you do not mind, Mr. Chairman. I see in the “Journal” a 
report that Mr. McLean in his examination yesterday stated that his company’s busi- 
ness was done on 12.5 per cent on the turnover or a quarter of a cent per pound. The 
latter part of it is allright, but the first profit is absolutely false, he said one and two- 
fifth cents in place of 12-5 on the turnover. If these people that report here cannot 
report somewhere around the truth, I think it would be a good thing if they were not 
* to report. at all. 


Mr. Rew: It is a typographical error I understand. 
' The CHamMAN: It looks that way. 


Mr. Nespitt: That may be an excuse, however my correction will show whether 
the newspapers are honest; if they are they will correct that. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: There is another part of the report in the “Citizen” that Mr. 
Nesbitt might well take exception to. Mr. Stevens was proceeding to question a 
witness when Mr. Nesbitt is reported to have said “I take off my hat to any institution 
which can make that profit.”. I did not understand him to make that remark at all. 
I understood him to say that he took off his hat to any institution that could do busi- 
ness on a profit of a quarter of a cent a pound. 


The CHarRMAN: That was his statement. 


Mr. Nespirt: That is what I stated, but I do not care anything about that, the 
Newspapers are nothing to me, but I would like them to tell the truth about the evid- 
ence that comes before this Committee. 


Mr. SutHertanp: When we were discussing this feature of it, you remember, last 
week, when Mr. Payne was giving evidence that I took exception to his going on with 
his statement. | Now the papers, the Toronto “Daily Star,” and a number of other 
Toronto papers have made comments on it, and they go on to point out that exception 
was taken to his statement that a new life is stirring the common people and then 
they deliberately omit the very thing that I took exception to “and in the exercise of 
power that resides in numbers we shall see great changes demanded by an aroused 
democracy” that was the time I interrupted the witness, and yet the papers have 
deliberately omitted the feature of his prepared article to which I took exception. 
I mention this to show the unfairness which is being displayed by the press in connec- 
tion with these reports. 


< Mr. T. H. Remer, called, sworn and examined. 


_ By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You are Secretary of the Ames-Holden-McCready Company ?—A. President. 


Q. The Ames-Holden-McCready Company were a combination of the cid Ames- 
Holden business and the McCready business?—A. Yes. 


7—46 
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Q. Which had been in existence for a very large number of years?—A. Yes, both 
of them. 

Q. They were both very old established firms, which carried on the manufacture 
of boots and shoes in Montreal for a great many years/—A.—Yes. 

Q. The new company, or the present company, was incorporated in 1910, I think? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1910, and it took over the business of the Ames-Holden Company, Limited, 
and the James McCready Company, Limited, one of which was established in 1853, 
and the other in 1870?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now your factories are situated wheret—A. Montreal and St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec. 

Q. And you have a capital stock authorized of five million dollars, subscribed, from 
the statement I am reading from, which says $3,500,000?—A. Common stock. 

Q. And you have preferred stock of $5,000,000 and subscribed $2,500,0002— 
Atl Yes: 

Q. And the $3,500,000 common stock is paid up, and the $2,500,000 preferred 
is paid up?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. Now, I do not like to reflect in any way on your business, but you do not seem 
to have made a great deal of money for your shareholders?—A. No sir. 

Q. Now your better days, I hope, are to come?—A. I hope so. 

Q. You have not paid all your dividends on the preferred?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What dividends are in arrear on the preferred stock?—A. As on Ist July, 
5 years. 

Q. Is that a statement you have here?—A. I might say our annual meeting 
takes place to-morrow, and I brought with me a few copies of the actual report as it 
will be presented to the meeting to-morrow (documents handed in and distributed), 
you see this is dated to-morrow, June 26th. 

Q. And you are anticipating your shareholders a bit by giving it to us to-day?— 
A. I am giving this as a special privilege to the members of this committee. 

Q. Now you say that your arrears on the preferred stock extend back to a period 
of 5 years?—A. Five years as of Ist July, 1919. 

Q. And what would they amount to?—A. $875,000. 

Q. Now have you paid any dividend on your common stock?—A. No sir. 

Q. What is the trouble with you?—A. I wish the committee could tell us. 

Q. You have not been able to make sufficient money to pay these dividends?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, I see however, there is some hope for the preferred shareholders. You 
have declared a dividend of one and three-quarters on preferred shares payable July 
2 to shareholders of record on June 12, 1919.—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the first dividend you have paid for some time on your preferred?— 
A. It will be the first one for 5 years. 

Q. In regard to this report of the Directors which, I think, may be filed for 
the use of the committee, your net profits after deductions for interest, reserve, bad 
debts and depreciation are stated at $323,321.26, and your surplus account now stands 
at $830,729.93.—A. Yes. 

Q. Your sales for the year amounted to $6,229,274.88 compared with $4,879,259.36 
for the previous year, or an increase of 27.67 per cent—A. The selling prices of 
leather footwear were greatly increased throughout the year, accounting for approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the increase for all sales. Included in these sales for the year 
is $658,672.74 to the Canadian Government. 

Q. I do not intend to read all this; we will get the more important features of it. 
Your total current assets are $2,908,868.29, while the total current liabilities are 
$568,527.09, making a net working capital of $2,340,341.20. The price of your raw 
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material has advanced very much, has it not, in the past two years; that is your 
leather?—A. Yes, sir, very considerably. ’ 

Q. Can you give us approximately the advance in leather during the last two 
years?—A. I am sorry I cannot do that. I have only recently been appointed president 
of this company, and I would be a very poor witness to give you that. 

Q. But you have a general knowledge?—A. I have the general knowledge of it. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of your profit on boots at the present time? You make, 
of course, a large number of different grades of boots?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But if you could give us a general idea of the cost and profit, I think that is 
what the Committee would like to have?—A. I have a schedule showing the total 
sales for seven years, and our profits on them. 

Q. It is very thoughtful of you to have prepared this in such a very concise way. 
These statements will be put in and consequently I will not read them. But your 
profit on sales, that is your percentage of profits on sales in 1913 was 5-06. In 1919 
it was 5-19?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that there has not been any very great increase in the percentage of profits 
on your sales?—A. There have been very great differences from one year to the other. 
The lowest profit you will see is 1-02, as against the highest 6-23. 

Q. 1918 seems to have been your best year, and you had 6-23 that year?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. In the statement you also show net profits applicable to dividends?—A. This is 
the way to put it; these profits are applicable to dividends after all other charges are 
provided for. 

Q. That no doubt gives to one who considers the matter a very fair idea of the 
profit that you are obtaining on your product; but to get down, if we can—I do not 
know whether we can or not—to the average profit on the average line of goods that you 
sell, is there any way of arriving at that?—A. I cannot give you that information 
intelligently. 

Q. What has been the advance in these staple lines during the last two years of 
boots?—A. I would prefer not to give that because it is not intelligent. JI did not 
come prepared to give that information. 

Q. In your business is there any such thing as an understanding, or combination 
or agreement-between the different boot and shoe manufacturers establishing a price 
at which your product is to be put on the market?—A. Absolutely none. 

Q. It is a free, open competitive market?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And there is no combination existing between the manufacturers of boots and 
shoes in the Dominion of Canada?—A. I do know about that, sir, and there is not. 

Q. You can speak positively in regard to that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think it goes without saying—I do not wish to waste time—that the state- 
ments which you have submitted are correct statements, and they do not show that 
you have been making any undue profit?—A. I am sorry to say. 

Q. No doubt you yould much prefer to be able to say to your shareholders that 
you were earning good dividends for them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you have not been in that position? It is true that you possibly have 
earned a fair percentage on your stock during the last two or three years, but you have 
evidently considered it was better business to strengthen your reserve so that you would 
be enabled to carry on your business more successfully ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That is the position I take from the statements you have submitted?—A 
Exactly. 

Q. Your common shareholders have never received a dollar?—A. N Os Sins 

Q. Your preferred shareholders have received nothing for five years, but they are 
going to get a nice little surprise perhaps to-day ?—A. To-morrow. 
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Q. A nice little surprise to-morrow in the 1? per cent which you are now enabled 
to pass on to them. You have not only had during the last two or three years the 
difficulty of the high cost of material to contend with, but you have had a difficulty 
in even getting the material?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no question about that?—A. At the present time very particular 
difficulty. 

Q. In regard to obtaining material?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I suppose that owing to that, your policy has been, pede: the difficulties in. 


regard to the leather market, to carry 4s much stock as you possibly could to protect 
your industry. I do not know what your stock is at the present time, but a year ago 
or so you evidently had a fairly large stock on hand?—A. Yes, one year ago; we have 
not now. 

Q. And you are experiencing difficulty in getting it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I am not familiar with the leather market but I understand that the market is 
fairly high at the present time?—A. Exceptionally high, very very high. It is difficult 
to get supplies at that. 

Q. I do not know whether you can speak for the manufacturers of boots and shoes 
in general. If you can, I would like you to do so, and if you cannot, tell us candidly 
that you cannot. Do you know the prices charged by your fellow manufacturers of 
boots and shoes in the Province of Quebec, in the class of product that they turn out? 
—A. I could know that only by meeting them in their sales; I do not know it otherwise. 

Q. I would take it that that would be the only way?—A. Yes, meeting in compe- 
tition. 

Q. Your salesmen meeting theirs? From any knowledge you have gained in that 
way, and I should think that that was about as good a way as possible of getting the 
information, do you find any undue prices being charged by the leading manufacturers 
of boots and shoes in the Province of Quebec?—A. My answer to that is that competi- 
tion is extremely keen in leather footwear. 

Q. Competition is extremely keen ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently that would regulate and prevent any abnormal prices for foot- 
wear ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is an impression in this country—and I must say it/is shared by a great 
sa people—that the retail price for boots and shoes has become very excessive?—A. 

es 

Q. There has been an advance unquestionably of pretty nearly a hundred per cent 
in the high grades of boots and shoes?—A. Easily. that. 

Q. Has there been that advance by the wholesale manufacturer of boots and shoes? 
—A. I would like to file with you the copy of the Boot and Shoe Journal dated June 
16, which deals rather exhaustively with that, and I think very accurately, because it 
is the admitted boot and shoe trade journal. ‘ 

Q. You have no doubt read the article27—A. Yes. 

Q. As president of this company you would have a very good idea whether the 
article is a fair one?—A. I think so. 

Q. This article says :— 


“The wholesale prices here given are taken from the wholesalers’ list of June 
9, but may be up since that date’—— ( 


That is speaking of this year, I imagine. 


“The retailers’ prices are an approximate average, which may vary with dif- 
ferent dealers in different localities.” 

“ Men’s G.M.C.F. Bluebell Goodyear: Wholesale price 1914, $3; retail price 
1914, $4; wholesale price 1919, $5.75; retail price 1919, $8.” 


ir. ie ei Redden! 
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“We will run through the lists first and compare the percentage of profit charged in 
1919 and that charged in other years. 


x 
4 1914. 1914, £919. 1919. 
Pe ; Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail 
: ! Price. Price. Price. Price. 
Peover ds Gc. rt. Blu. Bali, Goodyear. o. 8k $3 00 $4 00 $5 75 $8 00 
5 Pienisetan @fL blu. Bak, Goodyear... 03:2)... 3 35 4 50 6 15 8 50 
Men’s Dong. Cf. Blu. Bal., Goodyear .. .. .. .. 2 90 4 00 5 85 8 00 
- _Men’s Box Kip, Standard Serewss) 2 00 2°75 3 50 5 00 
Oy Men’s Tan Grain Blu., Standard Screw.. fis 2°25 3 00 aavaD 5 00 
-Men’s Tan Kip Blu. pegged.. .. xT oes 2 65 3 50 3 85 5 25 
Men’s Grain Blu., pegged, plain toe. | pier 2 70 4 00 Bias a. 5 00 
Women’s Dong. Blu. ale ee eute Tip, MS’. 16D 2 00 8) aa) 5 00 


I am afraid the ladies did not see many five-dollar shoes round in the windows this 
pagent A. No.).; 
Q. How do you account for that?—A. Because they want high shoes. 


a on, a ee 


3 By Mr. Reid: 
} Q. Where is that retail price obtained, Ottawa?—A. It is obtained pretty generally. 
" Q. All over Canada?—A. Yes. 


Q. Does it obtain in the West?—A. Yes, even more in the West—more profit 
because they pay the freight on the goods up there. 


\ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The retail price would be a little higher?—A. The retail prices are f.o.b. the 
factory. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do you set the retail price at your factory ?—A. No, sir. The retailer sets his 
own price and his own profit. 

Q. How are you giving the retail prices here?—A. I am not giving them. I am 
giving the Boot and Shoe Journal reports which are quite accurate, and this is arrived 
at by a general survey of the boot and shoe trade in the country. 


Mr. Princte: Perhaps we had better get these figures on the record and examine 
generally i in regard to it. 


1914. ps 191,95 1919. 

Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail 

Price. Price. Price. Price. 

Women’s Pebble Blu. Bal., Tip, Standard Screw. LS 2 00 2 95 4 00 
Ladies’ Dongola Bal., M.S. SONATA ek hk co ba. sie 1 55 2 00 2 85 =» 90 
Boys’ Box Kip Blu. Bal., Standard Screw. J eat) 2 50 315 4 50 
Boys’ Tan Grain Blu., Standard Screw. G5 2 00 2 85 3 90 
Boys’ and Men’s Grain Blu., Standard Screw. 1 55 2 00 2 95 4 00 
Boys’ Gunmetal.Cf. Blu. Bal., Goodyear... 2 65 3 50 4 20 6 00 


1913. 1913. 1918. 1918. LOO: 1919. 
Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail 
Price. Price. Price. Price. Priee.|., Brice. 


Men’s Goodyear Welts, Gunmetal side 


TE hae NE $3 00 $4 00 $4 25 $6 00: $4 60 $6 50 
Men’s Black Calf ‘Gunmetal side Blu. 3 40 4 50 4° TD 6 50 5 60 50 
Men’s Coloured Calf Gunmetal side Blu. a7) 5 00 6 25 8 50 6 15 8 50 
Men’s Mennonite. Grain Blu., Standard 5 

Screw, plain toe.. . 2 00 2 75 3 35 5 00 3 80 5 00 
Men’s Mennonite Grain Blu, Standard 

NErews Lipiewn st). Dino 3 00 3 60 5 00 4 00 5 00 
Women’s Dongola Blu., MS, ” Slip “Sole, 

Pater Tipe ect 1 80 2 50 3 00 4 00 3 60 5 00 
Women’s M.S. ‘Gunmetal Blu, and “Tips. 1 60 2 15 2 25 3 00 ou 4 00 


- By Mr. Pringle: : 
Q. There is nothing here that I can seé of a higher grade of ladies’ shoes. I 


am informed~-I do not know how true it is—that our lady friends have great diffi- 
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culty now in getting a pair of shoes for less than fourteen or fifteen datiale cca 
The sky is the limit for ladies’ shoes to-day. 
- Q. How do you account for that?—A. The styles of shoes they demand. 


Q. But the cost is not in any way approximate to the figures of fourteen dollars — 


and sixteen dollars, which the ladies are compelled to pay in the retail stores in this 


country at the present time for high shoes. The cost of that shoe would not be 


more than four or five dollars, would it?—A. Certainly it would. 

Q. What would it be, Mr. Reider? Take your best quality of ladies’ shoes, and 
go as high as you like in the top.—A. I can’t do that, Mr. Pringle. We sell shoes 
at ten dollars and a half to the retail trade. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. What kind of shoe?—A. Ladies’ high kid shoe. 

‘ Q. What would be your charge for a buck shoe, for a white kid shoe or boot ?— 
A. The ladies’ white kid shoe, that is the kind I had reference to. It would be ten 
dollars and a half. That is the highest grade shoe we make. 

Q. Are there higher grade shoes made than that?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What would they cost?—A. I cannot tell you. 
Mr. Prinete: Anything the retailer can get for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. All that the traffic will bear?—A. You must consider that in selling these 
shoes the varying tastes of the ladies must be considered. The probability is that 
the ladies would be willing to buy the shoe this month, and next month they would 
not look at it at all. 

Q. On account of change of fashions?—A. On account of the change of fads. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Would it be a good idea for the manufacturers to standardize shoes so that 
this extra cost would not occur?—A. They would have to standardize women’s ideals 
as well. 

Q. Wouldn’t that be a good way to go about it to change those ideals? 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. This schedule of the cost of manufacturing and retail prices, which has gone 
on the records, this covers the standard lines?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Take the men’s G.M. Cf. Blu. Bal. Goodyear. That is an excellent boot, 
isn’t it?-—-A. It is a staple largely used boot. 

Q. Is it one of the highest grade men’s boots manufactured in Clanada?—A. Yes, 
I would say it is. 

Q. You can see here in this article in the Shoe and Leather Journal, that they 
give the price as eight dollars for that boot, the retail price, in 1919. Personally, I 
have not this knowledge but I have been informed that for that class of boot there has 
been a charge in Ottawa of from ten to fourteen dollars —A. Yes, there are manu- 
facturers whose grade of workmanship and selection of materials might reach very 
much higher than the ordinary range. : 

Q. You think there are manufacturers in Canada, who, for that class of boot, 
make a higher grade of boot on which the retailer would get a higher price. You 
think that eight dollars is a standard price that the retailer obtains for the boot that 
you describe?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think it is a matter of common knowledge that fourteen dollars has been 
charged at the present time for a high grade man’s Boot?—A. Imported. 

Q. Imported, yes—A. Perhaps so. They ought to pay that price if they want to 
import them. 

"Mr. 5. H. Reider.] 
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Q. The Florsheim?—A. It is twenty dollars a pair for them, and they should pay 
it. They can buy just as good boots in Canada if they thought that they could. 

Q. I have noticed that the Florsheim shoe is one of the highest grade shoes. The | 
price runs from fourteen dollars to twenty dollars. It is manufactured in Chicago. 
=A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a luxury which the people can avoid by getting just as good goods in 
Canada?—A. They can get just as serviceable an article as they want. They want 
some minor refinement, and like the idea of paying twenty dollars for shoes. If it 
affords them any satisfaction, they can pay it. 

Q. I suppose there are dealers who cater to people who want exclusive ideas in 
shoes and who are willing to pay high prices for getting them.—A. Exactly. 

Q. You say that if the public want an absolutely serviceable good grade boot, 
they can get it here in Canada at a retail price of eight dollars?—A. Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Fretpine: What would they sell at before the war? 


Mr. Princue: They would sell at four dollars in 1914, and now it is eight dollars. 
It has advanced one hundred per cent. . 


The Cuamman: What boot? 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Men’s G.M. Cf. Blu. Bal. Goodyear. The highest wholesale price in 1914 was 
three dollars, and the retail price four dollars. The wholesale price in 1919 was five 
dollars and seventy-five cents and the retail price eight dollars. It thus appears that 
the retailer in 1914 made a dollar on each shoe and in 1919 he made two dollars and a 
quarter in the same shoe, the price of which had risen from three dollars to five dollars 
and seventy-five cents in the meantime wholesale. Therefore, he has had an increased 
percentage of profit—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A large increase?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What is the percentage ?—A. It would work out at thirty-three and a third per 
cent in 1914 for the boot obtained at three dollars and sold at four dollars. In 1919 
he sold the boot obtained at five dollars and seventy-five cents for eight dollars, an 
increase of nearly forty per cent. 

Q. Did this reach the retailer at this price or go to the wholesaler first?—A. All 
our product reaches the retailer direct from us. 

Q. Is that an unreasonable spread between the cost to the retailer and the cost to 
the man who has got to wear the boot? I mean the two dollars and twenty-five cent 
spread which is the spread now between the cost of five dollars and seventy-five cents 


' and the retail price of eight dollars—A. I am scarcely qualified to express an opinion. 


The retailer’s expenses are much higher to-day than they ever were. Retailers could 
give you that evidence. 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. A statement was made in the Senate by the Minister of Labour that shoes 
costing from six to seven dollars were retailed at twelve dollars, what would you say 
about that?—A. There may be instances of very freakish styles where some dealer has 
a dozen pairs, and who runs a great risk of not being able to dispose of them at all. 
There may be some instances, but not as a general run of things would it be like that. 

Q. Maybe the opinion of the Minister of Labour was incorrect ?—A. It is not the 
general case at all. : 

Q. A retailer who recently sold me a pair of shoes told me they had notice that 
there would be another advance—A. Certainly, we advanced our prices on the first 
of June, we advanced them again on the sixteenth of June, and we will advance them 
again in another two weeks. We were absolutely compelled to do it. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is that increase due to an increase of the cost of leather ?—A. It is due to an 
increase in the cost of all our supplies, including labour. 


Q. Could you get as much evidence as you can regarding the leather market as ~ 


it relates to this matter, Mr. Pringle? 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Where do you get the leather from?—A. Canadian tanners very largely. 

Q. I do not suppose you know where they got their hides from?—A. TI know where 
they got them from in the first place. 

Q. Where was that?—A. From the cows’ backs. 

Q. I know, but were they from Canada or some American country ?—A. I cannot 
tell you that. I do not know where our tanners get their hides from. 

Q. Are the tanners advancing prices to you?—A. Decidedly so. 

Q. What advances have taken place within the last six months in leathers?—A. 
Within the last three months the prices of calf skins have nearly doubled. This is 
the first one you are talking about. You cannot get materials or prices even at the 
present time. 

Q. I don’t suppose you know enough about the tanning business to tell us what 
advance has been taking place in the different extracts. Tannin for one?—A. No. 

' Q. I understand, accurately or inaccurately, that there has been an experiment 
made in Canada with a by-product from spruce, and that the spruce extract has 
enabled the tanner to tan just as good a leather and at a very much less expense than 
formerly. Do you know anything about it?—A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. I understand one tanner has adopted it, and he has been able as a consequence 
to take a contract with the French Government at lower prices than other tanners and 
that that would decrease the cost of leather?—A. I do not know, sir. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Could we get a list of the comparative prices of leather that you used for the 
years 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and the present prices ?—A. I cannot give that, but I will 
be glad to furnish it to the committee. . 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Will you furnish a list of prices paid by you from before the war up to the 
present time?—A. I will be glad to furnish that, sir. 
The CuatrMan: Also the percentage increase in the cost of labour. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You no doubt have all your costs very well systematized, and you might give 
us a statement showing increases in all your materials and labour during the last four 
or five years?—A. I will be glad to do that, sir. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Were you using Canadian leather before the war?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have large purchases of leather been made in Canada by English buyers?—A. 
Yes sir. During the months of January and February the surplus of leather has been 


taken up and shipped out by English buyers. : 
Q. Is it so that previous to that they placed large orders with Canadian boot and 


shoe manufacturers?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
You have no knowledge of that?—A. No. 
[Mr. T. H. Reider.] ‘ 
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Q. Do you find any waste in hides that you get from the brand being marked on 
it?-A. Yes. They are bought at slightly lower prices on account of the brand. 

Q. How much would you discount the hide on account of the brand?—A. It varies. 
Sometimes it is one cent and sometimes two cents a pound on the finished hide. It 
would amount to one per cent. 

Q. How much on the total? What would the hide weigh?—A. Thirty or forty 
pounds a side. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is sole leather?—A. Sole leather. The quality of leather during the war 
has gradually become inferior. That is the grade of leather we get to-day. We buy a 


standard grade of calf skins, for instance, and the quality is not as good as it was 
before the war. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. I have not in a general way anything to 
account for it. JI presume that tanning supplies are not easily obtainable, and that 
the tanner has not been able to get his old standard supplies. The quality is not up 
to what it was. 

Q. I presume the calf grows just as good a hide as before the war?—A. I 
presume so. 

Q. The part of the hide where the brand iron is applied, you use that, don’t you ?— 


A. It can be used only in particular parts of the heel. 
Q. In stuffing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. In the sole2—A. Anywhere it is not noticeable. It goes into the heel. It is 
of very little value. There is more waste anyway than can be used. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. It is better than paper?—A. Yes. 
Q. We find paper in the heels of shoes. I don’t say in your shoes—A. Yes, sir, 
you do. Were it not for the paper, prices would be higher than they are. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You acknowledge you use paper?—A. We do, in heels. You will find it in 
eighty per cent of your heels, in the upper lifts. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. As good as leather?—A. No, it is not as good. You will find paper in eighty 
per cent of all the shoes used in Canada. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. How many branches have you got?—A. Six, sir. 

Q. All wholesale?—A. We are selling to retailers only. 

Q. And none of them are retail branches?—A. No, sir, we have no retail stores 
of our own. : 

Q. How much have you been able to put aside to reserve fund in the last two 
years’-A. We added to our reserve in the year ending April 30, just past, three 
hundred and twenty three thousand dollars. 

Q. Is that over and above what you expended in the building of branches?—A. 
We do not expend anything in the building of branches. Do you mean the operating 
of branches ? 

i [Mr. T. H. Reider.] 
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Q. Don’t you own branches?—A. We own some of them. We lease others. 

Q. In the case of those you own, you had to pay some time or other for them. 

Mr. Princte: Mr. Devlin, you were not in when Mr. Reider went into the whole 
history of the Ames Holden and the Holden McCready Company. They had certain 
factories and buildings, and all were consolidated in the Ames, Holden and McCready 
Company. Unfortunately, they have made no money. An evidence of that is that in 
five years there have been arrears on the preferred stock. They have accumulated a 
little surplus, as shown by the last statement, and which for business reasons they 
consider it more prudent to use in the business than to distribute among the share- 


holders. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. What I cannot get into my head is why they should make no money. I have 
known the James McCready Company very intimately for something like thirty-five 
years. They certainly did make money and spent a great deal of money. The old 


Ames Company also made money.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, from the moment of the amalgamation, did you cease to make money, 
other than this small percentage on your sales?—A. Our statement gives you the actual 
fact, sir. It shows, if you will read it, no profit applicable to dividends, and the amounts 
for depreciation previously deducted, and also the amounts for bad debts previously 


written off. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What do your bad debts amount to yearly ?—A. Around fifty thousand dollars 


a year. 
Q. What percentage of the turnover ?—A. Less than one per cent. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. How do you arrive at the depreciation ?—A. By applying a percentage of a fixed 
amount to the property and to the machinery. 

Q. What machinery and what percentages?—A. I have not that in detail, but we 
have a plant amounting to actually two million two hundred and thirty nine thousand 
dollars. 

Q. I want to get what percentage you apply on depreciation of machinery and 
building ?—A. I will have to give you the particulars. We took one hundred thousand 
dollars as the depreciation on two million two hundred and thirty-nine thousand dollars 


worth of plant. That would be about two per cent. 
Q. Naturally it would be more on the machinery than on the building? 


Q. In your depreciation did you apply the same principle from year to year. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Did you say, one hundred thousand dollars on two million dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is one-twentieth, or five per cent?—A. Yes, sir, I was wrong on that, Iam 


sorry. 


By Mr. Devlin: ' 
Q. Your net profits have been one million three hundred and thirty-two thousand 


six hundred and fifty-three dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that is what you call not making money?—A. Exactly. On a thirty-five 


million dollar business. 
Q. What was the original paid up capital at the time of the amalgamation?—A. Do 


you mean of the new company? Six million dollars, of which two and a half million 
dollars was preferred and three and a half million dollars common. 
[Mr. T. H. Reider.] 
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Bay: Q. In what year was the amalgamation ?—A. In 1910. 
_ Q. Give me the three years before that statement? On six million dollars capital 
you made one million three hundred and thirty thousand six hundred and fifty-three 


dollars and eighty-one cents?—A. Yes, sir. In a period of six years from 1913 to 1919. 
Mr. Nespirr: You did not get rich anyway. 

rs \ ; 

: 

By Mr. Stevens: 

- _-—s-«Q.-You used some of that to redeem your bonds?—A. Not in this statement. Not 
) anickel. 


Q. You did not redeem any ?—A. We did, but not in this statement. I do not con- 
sider that money used to retire bonds should be charged against the profits of the com- 


pany ? 
Q. I simply asked a question. J think it is the proper thing to do. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. In connection with that six million dollars capital, does that represent actual 
cash paid?—A. I cannot give you that information because I do not know it. I think 
I know what you are driving at. 

Q. Never mind what I am driving at if you cannot give the information, you 
might not know what I am driving at. 

Mr. Rem: I think it is important that we should have this information Mr. 
Devlin is asking for. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What is the three million eight hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
shown here for good will and patents. That is a pretty large sum, is it not, Mr. Reider ? 
—A. That is a matter for the shareholders whether they want to consider it so or not. _ 

Mr. Stevens: That is quite true. However, I do not think the comment is out 
of place that it seems to be a very large sum. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. It seems to be the desire, Mr. Reider, that you give definite information with 
regard to the amount paid for the original common stock as issued, and the preferred 
stock as issued. I suppose you can give that to us?—A. That statement gives it as 
well as I can give it. 

Q. When it went to the Ames, Holden and McCready Company, instead of getting 
cash, they got preferred and common stock for their assets?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. I heard a manufacturer say the other day that the factories of Canada were 
in a position to supply the trade of Canada in ten months’ operations. Is that a fact? 
_—A. I will answer that by pointing out to you the condition of the trade for this 
spring delivery. Goods which have been ordered in March and April were delivered in 
the month of June. 
Q. That may be owing to the lack of supplies of leather that you spoke of. What 
- I want to know is, is the total equipment of the factories of Canada sufficient to supply 
the trade of Canada in ten months? I have heard it said with regard to American 
factory development that it was great enough to supply the demand of the United 
States in nine months’ operations?—A. I am not qualified to say that, but I should 
think there is quite sufficient capacity to supply all Canadian needs. 
Q. With ten months’ operations?—A. Yes, I should think there would be. 
Q. It is the object to get outside trade, of course, in order to operate the year 
round?—A. Yes.. 
(Mr. T. H. Reider.] 
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Q. That is desirable in the national interest?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With regard to the financing that has been done by the Government of foreign 
business, is that affecting the price at the present time?—A. I do not think any 
leather footwear has been supplied under that credit. In fact, I am sure. Yes, on 
second thought a little of it has gone. Very little, though. 

Q. Have you any orders under that?—A. We have an order for Belgium from 
the Hudson Bay Company which I understand is financed under that credit. 

Q. What amount, may I ask?—A. Four hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. How is that likely to affect the price in Canada, and what class of goods is 
exported? Are these cheaper classes of goods?—A. They are not the cheaper classes. 
In the cheaper classes of goods we have plenty on hand in this country. The demand 
for leather shoes is for the high grade class in Canada. There is no dearth of the 
cheaper and medium grades. 

Q. It is in the cheaper class of goods that you are getting a foreign market?— 
A. No, the medium grades. 

Q. Not any of the cheaper class?—A. No sir. ) 

Q. What class of leathers are used for these boots? Calf skins?—A. Calf skins 
go to a very high price at the present time. They are not cheap. They are a high 
grade. I meant side leather by medium grade. 

Q. Cow hides ?—A. Yes, splits. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to ask Mr. Reider if he can give the committee information ‘as to 
what is paid the manufacturer for this boot (producing boot), and what it sells for 
to-day to the retailer?—A. I could not do that, sir. I am not enough of a shoe man to 
tell you the values of shoes to that point. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is that Men’s G.M.C.F. Blu. Bal. Goodyear?—A. No. 

Q. Is it the Men’s Dongola here, or is it the Box Kip, shown here. Let us go over 
the lists. Is it the Men’s Goodyear Welts, with Gun-metal side Blu., or is it this 
Men’s Black Calf Gun-metal side Blucher?—A. Yes, that is it. 

Q. In 1919 the wholesale price for that is shown as $6.15 The wholesale price 
in 1918 for it would be $6.25, and the retail price both in 1918 and 1919 would be 
$8.50. This is strange. The price seems to have dropped. This is the only instance 
where it is lower in 1919. There must be an error?—A. It does seem s0. 

Q. The retail price seems to be the same, $8.50 in both cases?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you take the brand and furnish information as to what this company 
is selling this shoe for to-day? Here is the brand,—B480 N 490682—A. Yes sir. 

Q. At what price do you sell it to the retailer?—A. I will tell you this afternoon. 
The bottom is calf and the uppers are gun-metal. 


By Mr. Vien: . 
Q. Are these prices the net price to retailer, or do they have a discount?—A. Net, 


without discount. 
Q. I do not suppose we could find out what this cost is unless we got the invoice? 


—A. All I can give you is the present price. 


By Hon. Mr, Fielding: 
Q. Mr. Reider, can you give us aproximately the proportion of the home indus- 
try in boots and shoes, and the imported industry? Have you had occasion to look 
into it?—A. I could not tell you that intelligently. The imports are growing less. 
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Q. Would it be fair to say that ninety per cent or more of the boots used in 
Canada are supplied by the home industry ?—A. I doubt if it is ninety per cent. The 
price of leather shoes in the United States is extremely high at the present time, so 
that importations are less than they are ordinarily. 


4 By Mr. Hocken: 
i Q. Are they higher than in Canada?—A. I do not know. They are very high. 


q By Mr. McCorg: 
Q. I am told that there is a great deal of smuggling of Amerian shoes into 
Canada along the border. How do you account for that smuggling if the prices in 
- the United States are so very high?—A. It may be that wives of members of Parlia- 
ment may find themselves able to smuggle it across. The ordinary man’s wife cannot 
do it. The amount of goods smuggled into Canada is very small. 
Hon. Mr. Fievpive: In suggesting that the wives of members of Parliament are 
specially addicted to this smuggling, this would naturally apply only to those living 
on the boundary line. It does not hit the rest of us. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What about the average workman’s shoe? Do you turn out any standard brand 
in large quantities of a common ordinary workman’s shoe?—A. We make a complete 
range of shoes. 

Q. Is there any brand you produce in these ordinary shoes?—A. I could not give 

you that information. 

Q. Could you file a list of shoes and factory sale prices?—A. I will have to have 
clearly what you want. 

Q. This list you have, is it an American or a Canadian list?—A. It is Canadian. 

Q. It is accurate7—A. As accurate as you can get any general information. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. It has just been suggested to me in regard to the royalty paid to the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, is there a royalty paid to them on their patented machinery ? 
=A. Yes, sir. _ 

, Q. Is that a royalty paid for a pair of shoes manufactured or on what basis is 
it paid?—A. Both, per pairs and sometimes on stitches, so much on the stitching. 

Q. Can you tell us about how much that would increase the cost of a pair of 
shoes?—A. No, I could not. 

Q. Can you get us that information?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us in a general way if this is considered a reasonable royalty 
that the United Shoe Machinery Company are charging?—A. I would say so in con- 
sideration of the services they render. 

Q. You consider it reasonable. Can you tell us what it is?—A. I would not 
want to. 

Q. You would prefer to file a statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have lately taken it over, and are not as familiar with details as one of 
your foremen would be? I wish you would file a statement showing exactly the 
amounts paid the United Shoe Machinery Company in royalties on a pair of boots. 
—A. The average pair of boots? ] 

Mr. Princue: Yes. 


Mr. Hocken: Is the United Shoe Meese Company a combine? 
Mr. Private: My recollection of it is that they have got certain patented 
machinery, stitching machinery and so forth, and they charge all the shoe manu- 
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facturers not only in Canada but in America a certain royalty on this machinery. 
They do not sell the machinery outright. e 
The Witness: In some instances they do. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. In many instances they do not?—A. In most instances they do not. 
Q. They retain the ownership of the machine, and many manufacturers pay 
a royalty on each pair of boots, and sometimes on every stitch, that is, on the number 
of stitches made—A. Is that right on the number of stitches, Mr. Detweiler? He 
has much more practical knowledge of that than I have. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. You have your special Belgian order. Have you been doing an export trade 
all along?—A. Not generally, but we have some export business now. 

Q. And you are looking forward to the export trade?—A. We are working as 
hard as we can to establish an export connection. At the present time the European 
market is quite ready to take leather shoes, England, France, Belgium, Roumania, 
New Zealand, Australia 

Q. South America?—A. We have not tried to do any business there. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. I notice here in this sheet called exhibit No. 1, dated, June 24, 1919, that in 
the year 1914, twenty thousand dollars were set apart for depreciation. I see also 
that in 1915 there is an amount of one hundred and one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and thirty-five cents. In the following year, in 1916, there was 
set aside for depreciation fifty-four thousand seven hundred and nine dollars and 
nineteen cents. You will notice a great difference. In nineteen hundred and 
seventeen the amount is two hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred and 
forty-nine dollars and seventy-five cents. In 1918 it is eighty-two thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five dollars and ninety-seven cents. I would like to ask why this 
exceedingly large amount for depreciation is set aside in 1917-——A. We only set aside 
depreciations when we have profits to take them out of. 

Q. Granted, sir, but it seems large—A. Not when you do not take them out 
previously. We did not take them out because we did not have any profits to take 
them out of. : 

Q. Here is an amount of six hundred and seventeen thousand dollars in seven 
years, an average of one hundred thousand dollars a year.—A. That is not a high 
depreciation out of two million dollars in plant and machinery. I do not think it is 
enough, not nearly enough. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. It has a bearing on the expenditures and profits. What is your salary?—A. 
Have I got to say? 
Q. Well, we would like to have that information —A. ‘Twenty thousand pear 
year. 
Q. Since what time?—A. |Since May first. 
Q. How much is paid to the General Manager?—A. He is the same person. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I believe you left an important position to accept this position as General 
Manager of the Ames-Holden-McCready Company ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: < 
Q. In 1917—this Committee should get information as to why this exceedingly 
large amount is set aside for depreciation—A. Because the depreciation actually 
[Mr. T, H. Reider.] 
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occurred and that depreciation was largely made up of a depreciation on lasts, patterns, 


and dies, which in the previous years had not been a depreciation because the profits 
had not permitted it. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. The depreciation occurred but you had nothing to provide for it?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that the depreciation of this year covered several years?—A. Units of 
articles disappeared, were destroyed, or went out of use. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If the style goes out, I suppose the last is useless?—A. Yes; but if you have 
not a profit, you cannot depreciate it. 

Q. Your machinery would depreciate very considerably ?—A. It depreciates by 
wearing out, but that is not the only way. It also depreciates by obsolescence. <A 
new machine more suitable for a work is brought out and the older one is thrown 
away. Any one following the boot and shoe industry in the last few years will notice 
that. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Was this depreciation passed by the Finance Department in connection with 
the information they needed to collect the war tax?—A. As far as I know, yes. We 
do not have any war tax, but it has been passed. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
~Q. I would like to ask a question largely for information. Suppose that the 

boot and shoe men could be induced to specialize, one plant making men’s shoes, 
another ladies’ shoes, and another plant children’s shoes. Would there be any 
economy in cost of production that way, and would it be possible to do that?—A. It 
would be an economy if it could be handled that way, but as long as the United 
Shoe Machinery Company makes it easy to establish a boot and shoe man in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes it would be hard to do that. There are one hundred 
and twenty-six boot and shoe manufacturers in Canada. 

Q. Can a man working on these shoes have a larger output by working on one 
class of shoes?—A. Naturally. 

Q. If a plant were to specialize in men’s shoes they would produce a larger 
number of shoes?—A. Obviously. 

Q. Are there plants making only one class of shoes?—A. Yes, there are. That 
is, one grade of shoes. 

Q. Are there factories making only women’s shoes?—A. Yes, sir, that is being 
carried on as far as possible at the present time. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. How do prices compare in the same grade of shoes in the United States and 
pees ’—A. J cannot give you that information. It would be very difficult to get 
that. 
Q. You must be au courant with what shoes sell for in the United States?—A. 
They are high in some cities there, as high as in the cities of this country. 
i Q. You don’t think they sell as high in Canada?—A. At the present moment 
prices are erratic and you are liable to find any condition. 
Q. The standard grade of shoes, do you think they sell for as high a price in 
the United States as in Canada?—A. I would not say so generally. i 


Q. What is the difference?—A. It would be a rough guess, if anything. I cannot 
tell you that. B 


ae Who could?—A. I don’t know. 
[Moy Ds Ey Reiders} 
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Q. You say you did not compare the prices with which the same grades of shoes 
sell in the United States and in Canada. You did not compare them?—A. No. 

Q. You have not a present knowledge of the prevailing prices of the same grades 
of shoes in the United States and in Canada?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not know how you could get along if you had no protective tariff ?— 
A. I would not say. I have not studied it. < 

Q. What is the duty protecting your industry at the present time?—A. Twenty- 
seven and a half per cent plus seven and a half per cent, but the latter fhas been 
removed. 

Q. Twenty-seven and a half remains?—A. Yes, sir. 


2 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. In your foreign sales you are in competition with the United States?—A. Yes, 
sir, | presume so. I do not know. We got the business at a very close price. We must 
be in competition with the world. 

Q. If you had access to the American market could you compete with the Ameri- 
can manufacturers?—A. If we want to specialize thoroughly I suppose we could. If 
we were once in that position, we might. 

Q. If they pulled down the tariff wall against Canadian boots and shoes?—A. I 
do not think the Canadians are inferior to Americans anywhere. 

Q. Are boots and shoes free in the United States?—A. Leather is. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Are you selling to Belginm lower than you are selling in Canada?—A. Yes, 
sir, we are selling at practically the factory cost. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And the reason for that is?-A. When we took the order we wanted some work 
for our factories during the slack months of June, July and August. Those are our 
slack months in ordinary times. 

Q. Is there any basic reason why shoes can be sold on an export order cheaper 
than to the retail trade of Canada?—A. Certainly there is. You can sell forty-five 
thousand dollars on an order and get your money f.o.b. the ship side, and that is a 
great difference to peddling the boots in lots of two or three pairs all over the country 
from Edmonton to Halifax. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: : 
Q. It is a question of the quantity of the order?—A. Certainly, and the terms of 
payment. It doesn’t cost any more to get a four hundred and fifty thousand dollar 
order than forty-five dollar order. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The cost of selling and distribution makes a difference?—A. The distribution 
and the desire to build up an export business. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Is there a cost of distribution in Belgium when it arrives there?—A. It is 
sold to the Belgian Government. Our payment comes through the Hudson Bay '‘Com- 
pany. 

By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. As agents of the Belgian Government?—A. I do not know. 
Mr. Stevens: The Hudson Bay Company were appointed the agents of the 


Belgian Government, I think. 
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Q. That order was guaranteed by the Canadian Government’s credit. Does that 
affect the price?—A. We would not sell any export business unless somebody 
guaranteed payment. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Would you have any access to these orders on Government account except 
through the Hudson Bay Company? Could you not have taken the order directly ?— 
A. If we had been on the ground, probably. 

Q. If the Hudson Bay Company are agents of the Belgian Government, could 
you?—A. I think they are. 

Q. Is there any provision on these orders under the Government credit that there 
has to be the intervention of somebody else, or could the companies get it themselves? 
—A. We would, but we could not get the credit otherwise. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. In connection with your statement of costs you state you sell direct to the 
retailer. Could you put in the statement of costs what are your sel‘ing costs? You 
have a selling organization ?—A. Exactly. 

i Q. It would be useful to the committee because of certain claims of the whole- 
sale trade that they can distribute for the manufacturers cheaper than they can sell 
straight to the retail trade. 


Mr. Prineie: 'Can you embody that in the statements you are preparing for us? 
—A. Are we obliged to give the selling costs? 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You do not distribute through the wholesaler? Are you satisfied with your 
method of distribution?—A. I am not satisfied, but I willbe soon. I think our system 
is the right one. 

Q. We are told by some people that a very large profit goes to the intermediary, 
either to the wholesaler or the jobber or the agent, and in one case we found that the 
cost between manufacturer and consumer was ninety-seven per cent. It has cecurred 
to my mind and the mind of some others that perhaps the cost of living could be 
much reduced by simplifying the method of distribution—A. Our cost of distribution 
is around fifteen per cent. 
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4 Q. That brings it from the manufacturer to fhe retailer?—-A. Yes, sir. 
i f 
By Mr. Hocken: 
a Q. In your business have you got the wholesale house in the same way that the 
groceries have. Are there many wholesalers who are not manufacturers?—A. There 
‘ are a great many wholesalers of boots and shoes who are not manufacturers. Nearly 
7 all the wholesalers are not manufacturers. 
EES Q. Then the bulk of the sales are through the wholesale house to the retail man? 
J —A. Yes, I should say so. A 
Q. Your system is to sell to the-retailer?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Vien: 
Q. And yet you have to compete with the wholesale merchants?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that you charge the retailer practically the same price that the wholesaler 
would charge in every case?—A. Competition regulates that pretty much. 

d Q. So that it does not affect the price of shoes very much except that it increases 


the profit to the manufacturer not having to share with the wholesale trade?—A. He 
can distribute for less money than the wholesale trade. It adds to his profit. 
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Q. It does not affect the price of shoes to the retailer?—A. It should not. 
The Hon. Mr. Fretpinc: Anything which reduces the cost of distribution should — 
reduce it ultimately to the consumer. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Mr. Vien points out that your system of distribution simply adds to your 
profits.. Your statement of iprofits is such that if you put it that way you must consider 
that you have no profits. Therefore it-is not having that effect ?—A..Competition 
pretty much regulates the price in an article of that kind. 
Q. Does our system put it in the retailer’s hands at the lowest possible cost?—A. 
Consistent with the necessity of having a profit. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. It does not put it in the hands of the retailer at any lower cost than the whole- 
saler would put it there?—A. It depends on our ideas of profit. 

Q. As a matter of cold fact you place it in the retailer’s hands at about the same 
price as does the wholesale distributor ?—A. The wholesale distributor puts it in the 
retailer’s hands at the same price as we do. 

Q. Instead of sharing with the wholesaler as does the manufacturer selling to the 
wholesaler you keep for yourself what part of the distribution costs you save by dealing 
directly with the retail trade?—A. If you reverse that you have it right. We fix our 
price to the retail trade to give us a profit, and if then the jobbers and wholesalers 
-want to do business; naturally they must come somewhere near it. What happens to 
them is their business. 

Q. They have to divide the profit between them whereas you do not divide it, but : 
keep it all for yourself?—A. We make a profit, but if there is none left to the whole- — 
saler, that is their business. 

Q. Other manufacturers and wholesalers have to compete with you, and if they 
want to do business they have to divide between these manufacturers and the whole- 

sale trade whatever spread there is between their cost and the retail price iA, You 
have it right. 


- \ 
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By the Chairman: : . 
Q. What is the most economical way to distribute goods?—A. I think this is. 
Q. I don’t think so. It does not affect the retail price. It is only a case of sharing 
the spread between the cost to the manufacturer and the retail trade. In their case it 
is not divided, whereas in the other case’ when the manufacturer sells to the wholesale 
trade, it is divided. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
- Q. You have travelling salesmen the same as the wholesale houses, have you not? 
Ne Exactly. We perform the same service as the wholesalers. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Is that practice generally followed?—A. We are the only company who do that. 
We have a series of branches through the country, and we distribute to the retail trade. 
Mr. Detweiler is a manufacturer in a smaller way and sells to retailers. 
Q. Have some firms their retail stores?—A. Very few, if any. 
Q. What about the Slaters?A. The Slaters had a very few branches. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. The Hart Company ?—-A. There is one in Montreal. 
Mr. Davis: Before the witness is dimissed it would be well to view the list of the 


statements he is to give us. (List of statements required read.) In connection with 
this we should have the selling costs as distinguished from the manufacturing costs. 


[Mr. T. H. Reider.] we 
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fee. By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How long does it take to complete a shoe from the time it is started until it is 
finished ?—A. The regular routine is about twenty days. 


_ Witness dismissed. . 


Mr. J. A. Corn, called, sworn and examined. 


7 
By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Where do you live?—A. St. Hyacinthe. 

Q. What is the name of your company ’—A. La Compagnie J. & N. Coté. 

Q. You are engaged in thé manufacture of boots and shoes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many lines of boots and shoes do you manufacture?—A. We must make 
about four hundred and fifty lines. 

Q. Are you an incorporated company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you incorporated under the laws of the province of Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you your last annual statement/—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Would you produce it? (Statement produced.) This is for 1918. I see you 
have\this in both languages?—A. There are some words go better in French and some 
in English. 

Q. Your capital I see would be sixty thousand dollars. Is that paid up?—A. Yes, 
sir, paid up. 

Q. What is your authorized capita!?’—A. Ninety-nine thousand dollars. 

Q. Was that paid up in cash?—A. Yes, sir. The sixty thousand dollars was. 

Q. Your assets are cash in hana, $2,167.73; stock on hand, $204,925.59; buildings, 
$24,010.26; maintenance, $4,765.23; stock in process of manufacture, $9,895.10; insur- 
ance, $121.23; outstanding accounts, $63,391.01; material, machines and machinery and 
details, $9,180.13; fuel $2,380.06. As against that you have your capital of sixty thou- 
sand dollars, bills payable of seventy-eight thousand three hundred and seventy-e'ght 
dollars and seventy-three cents, accounts payable of forty-six thousand five hundred 
and twenty-two dollars and forty-two cents, a reserve of one hundred and twenty-five 


thousand dollars, profit and loss of seven thousand nine hundred and thirty-five dollars 


and nine cents, and dividends number twenty-six payable on December 1, 1919, three 
thousand dollars. Are you only paying five per cent?—A. Each six months. We pay. 
ten per cent annually, payable half yearly. 

Q. I do not know if the committee would be interested in getting details of the 
stock on hand. What were your profits for the year expiring October, 1, 1918? The end 
of your fiscal year is the last day of September ’—A. Thirty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-four dollars and eighty-nine cents. 

Q. Are these your net profits?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. So that you have a profit—what do you make the percentage?—A. I take an 
average of six years. For some years we made more and some not so much. 

Q. You have made an average, as J understand it, of four and three quarters per 
cent on your turnover during a period of six years, and you have made an average of 
thirteen per cent on your capital during that period. Now, in taking into considera- 
tion all the capital—I do not say you do it quite properly—you, mot only take 
into consideration your original paid up capital of sixty thousand dollars, but the 


. reserve as well—aA. Yes, sir. 


Q. So you say in 1918, your total capital amounted to one hundred and forty-five 


thousand dollars?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When were you incorporated ?—A. In 1903, I think. 
! [Mr. J. A. Cété.] 
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Q. So that you have been enabled during the period that you have been doing 
business to put away a Sead and out of that reserve you have been able to a 
eighty-five thousand 

Q. That eighty-five aes do! aS added te your sixty thousand doller:, now 
makes your capital one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have made an average of thirteen per cent on your capital during a 
period of six years?—A. Yes, sir. : \ 

Q. I suppose you have worked this out. Have not the largest amounts of your 
reserve come in the last two or three years? Go back in these statements, and we will 
follow up these reserves—A. You will see by these figures the profit of each year? 

Q. Have you been paying ten per cent right along for the last six years?—A. Well, 
I cannot say we have paid ten per cent for the last six years. It is somewhere about 
five or six years. I am not sure of the exact number of years. Before that we paid 
eight per cent. 

Q. For the year ending September 30, 1918, your net profits were thirty-three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-four dollars an@ eighty-nine cents. Your net protits 
for the year ending on the last day of September, 1917, was nineteen thousand and 
twelve dollars and eighty-nine cents. The net profits for the previous year, 1916, 
were twenty-two thousand four hundred and sixty dollars, and for the year ending 
on September 30, 1915, they were eleven thousand five hundred and fifty-one dollars 
and ninety-one cents.. The net profit for the year ending September, 1914, was six 
thousand five hundred and sixty-five dollars and ninety cents. That was a bad year.— 
mA Yes, 

Q. And in 1918, your net profits were twenty thousand one hundred and eight 
dollars and fifteen cents, or a total net profit during a period of six years of one hundred 
and thirteen thousand four hundred and forty one dollars and thirty-four cents upon 
a turnover of two million, three hundred and seventy-eight thousand, two hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and three cents. A. Yes, sir. (Statement filed.) 

Q. Can you give an annual statement for the three preceding years?—A. Yes, 
here they are. (Statements handed in.) 

’ Q. In a general way your profits had been going up since 1914?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q., And going up very substantially ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on your capital invested, including your reserves, you have been making 
approximately twenty per cent?—A. Not quite. It is not that much. BA that is it 
for last year, approximately. 

Q. Your price must have been increasing on your goods during the iat year or 
two? I mean, your selling price?—A. I suppose that it has. We had covered our- 
selves with leather. 4 

. Q. You covered yourselves with leather. That was a very wise precaution, Mr. 
Cété. You saw into the future. Your vision was good?—A. We thought the prices 
would advance. So we covered ourselves with leather for the whole season. 

Q. You are not giving to the man who wears your boot the advantage of your 
having got leather at a low price?—A. No, we had to advance with the price of 
leather. 

Q. I won’t argue about that. Nearly all business men consider that a proper prin- 
ciple. You take the replacement value, that is to say, when you send boots out of the 
factory, you put a value on them according to the value of the leather at the time 
those boots go out?—A. Sometimes. We check them with the manufacturers’ prices 
as ‘well. 

Q. It is a competitive market?—A. Sometimes we have to reduce the prices on 
some lines on account of them being higher than others are selling at. 

Q. Your profits jumped in one year from nineteen the *2nd and twelve dollars to 
thirty-three thousand seven hundred and ninety-four dollars. 


[Mr. J. A. Coté.] ‘ \ 
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The CHairMan: Can you get the difference in the turnover? 


_ Mr. Prinete: The turnover was less in the last year, and the profits very much 
‘greater. That is why I am bringing that out. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


e Q. Your profits were increased by fourteen thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
two dollars in 1918?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your turnover decreased by quite a considerable amount. To put it in 
figures your turnover in 1917 was four hundred and forty-six thousand and eight 
hundred dollars, and in 1918, your turnover was four hundred and three thousand five 
hundred and fifty-nine dollars and eighty-four cents. Why did you get that very 
large increase in net profits in 1918?—A. In 1918, or at the end of 1917, we had con- 
tracts with the Government for French boots. 

Q. And you did not make much money?—A. We made more on the last contract 
than on others on account of the cancellation. We were lucky enough not to have 
made very much. Our contracts were not made for many kinds of leather. Except 
on rubber leather our contracts were not made. When I came to Ottawa about the 
eancellation, we were offered one dollar a pair for the shoes not yet made. We did not 

make the price ourselves. We had to accept what was given. Therefore we made some 
money on the last contract, more than on any of the others on account of the cancel- 
lation. 

Q. You made money because your contract- was cancelled?—A. We made only 
five thousand pair, and there were twenty thousand pair cancelled. We had a dollar 
a pair. 

Q. You made a good bargain with the Government. You got the contract can- 
celled on which you had a very small margin of profit and it gave you a dollar a pair? — 

- —A. Yes, I could not refuse it. I think we made on that cancellation alone ten or 
twelve thousand dollars. 

Q. I suppose, Mr. Coté, you made something on the advance in the prices of 
leather if you were well stocked?—A. Certainly we must have made some. 

~  Q. You were sitting here while we were going into the schedule of comparative 
prices, wholesale and retail, in 1914 and 1918?—A. TI did not understand that. I could 
understand some, but not much. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. (Produeing boot.) Did you manufacture that boot?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you take the brand of that boot and give us the price you sold it at?—A. 
a Not very easily. I am not familiar with the quality. 
Q. Take the number of the brand and send us a statement?—A. I will send you 
the listed price. That is not our first quality. It is one of our cheap shoes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Is that a solid leather heel?—A. Yes, only in pieces. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. How much material goes into a boot of that kind?—A. I could not make that 
out. I could send the exact price. 
Q. The exact cost to you and the selling price ?—A. I will send it. 


By Mr. Pringle: ‘ 
\ Q. Do you sell direct to the retail trade or to the wholesaler ?—A. We sell to one 
jobber in each province. 
Q. And that jobber deals with the retail trade?—A. We sell to the retail trade 
too. We have six or seven travellers. 
[Mr. J. A. Coté.] 
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By the Chairman: k 
Q. Mr. Cété, will you give us a statement of your selling costs to the wholesaler, 7 
and your selling costs in goods sold to the retailers?—A. I cannot do that exactly now, 
but we can send it to you. “ 
Q. Do you sell at the same price to both?—A. No, sir. The jobber gets the lower 
price, about ten per cent lower, and sometimes twelve per cent. 


By Mr. Vien: : 
Q. You allow ten or twelve per cent for his cost of distribution?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Does he sell to the retailer and the jobber in the same city?—A. Some. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. And to the retailer in the same town?—A. Yes. We sell to Mr. Robinson in 
Montreal and we have some retail customers in Montreal as well. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You pursue the policy of selling to anybody and everybody you can?—A. Some- 
times we have an understanding with the jobbers in the city. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. When you sell to the retailer in the city where the jobber is, do you allow a 
commission to the jobber for the sales ?—A. No, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. You pay each year a dividend?—A. We paid 5 per cent every six months. 

Q. From the beginning?—A. I cannot tell exactly. We have paid 5 per cent 
half-yearly for the last five years. 

Q. Each year when you were accumulating and building up this reserve, and 
putting some money away, you were paying dividends besides that. You had divi- 
dends, and money to lay by in reserve as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. And later on you counted it as capital?—A. We had to. 

Q. You paid dividends as well as piled up reserves? You had a good business? 
—A. Taking the average, it shows we made 4? per cent on the turnover. That is 
not much. 

Hon. Mr. Fretpinc: That is not excessive. 

‘Mr. Vien: An average of 13 per cent on the paid up capital. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Did you use the U.S. Machinery Company’s machinery?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was there any charge for it?—A. There are many charges. It depends on — 
the kind of machine and the kind of work. 
Q. Does the U. S. Machinery Company keep the machines in order?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do they do repairs and give you parts?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is that covered by the royalty ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee then adjourned at 1.30 to meet in Room 318 at 3.30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


(Mr. J. A. Coté] 
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The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. Nicholson, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. T. H. Rewer, recalled. 


\ 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Mr. Reider, I neglected to ask you this morning in regard to certain Govern- 
ment contracts. Can you tell us the amount of the Government contracts handled by 
you during the war?—A. I ean, sir. 

Q. Have you got a statement of them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that show the net profit?—A. These particular orders do show that. 

Q. Will you give them to the committee?—A. I have not got the profits 
separately for the year nineteen hundred and fifteen, but our sales war orders in 
nineteen fifteen was $189,474.69. 

In nineteen hundred and sixteen the sales were $1,381,025.87, on which we made 
a net profit of two and a half per cent. 

In nineteen hundred and seventeen our sales were $1,094,111.80, on which the 
net profit was two per cent. Me Pes 

In nineteen hundred and eighteen the sales were $69,985.56, on which the profits 
were 4-7 per cent. 

In nineteen hundred and seventeen, the sales were $658,702.74, on which the profit 
was four per cent. 

The total sales from nineteen hundred and sixteen to nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen were $3,203,905.97, with a net profit of $86,044.35, or an average of 2-69 per cent. 

Q. The total profit of all war orders as I understand it A. (interrupting) : 
Excepting the year nineteen hundred and fifteen, which I have not separated. 

Q. (Continuing) Was $86,044.352—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On a total of $3,203,905.97 2—A. Yes. 

Q. The average from nineteen hundred and sixteen to nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen was 2-69 per cent?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, is there any further information, Mr. Reider, that you think you would 
like to give to this committee ?2—A. On that percentage, the percentage of 2-69, applied 
to the $4.89 which was the price of the war boots. 

Q. Would that mean per boot ?—A. It, would be 13-14 per boot. 

Q. 13-14 per pair of boots+—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a reasonable profit?—A. It is not, in my estimation. 

Q. Not in your opinion?—A. No. 

I have the information of this special boet which you asked for this morning. I 
had our sales manager on the line. Our price for the boot which is marked N-49068, 
in March and April of this year was $5.60 net to the retail dealer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Five dollars and sixty cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
-Q. Is that delivered, or f.o.b. your factory?—A. F.o.b. in all our branches. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you a branch in Ottawa?—A. N o, we have in Montreal. 
Q. Then it would be f.o.b. Montreal?2—A. Yes. 
Q. And the carrying charges would be added?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you add anything for cases?—A. No. 
.Mr. T. H. Reider.] 
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(). You do not add anything for cases?—A. No. Hold on a minute, I don’t think 
we do in the East; we do in the West. 

Q. That is an important item?—A. It is a very small matter. 

Q. Well, it looks as high as A. (Interrupting): There is no charge. The 
present price for that same shoe is six dollars and fifteen cents since the sixteenth of 
June. 

Q. Six dollars and fifteen cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in March and April it was five dollars and sixty cents?—A. Yes, net, 
without any cash discount off that. 

Q. You give a cash discount ?—A. No cash discount, net thirty days. 

Q. And the carrying charges added?—A. Added. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. According to that statement which appeared in the Shoe Journal, the retail 
price of that shoe would be about eight dollars and a half?—A. I do not know what 
it would retail at. I don’t want to say that. 

That is all the information which I have. 


Mr. Priyete: I don’t think there is anything further to ask this witness. 


The CHarrMan: Is there anything any member of the committee wishes to ask 
Mr. Reider. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Noan B. Derwiter, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Mr. Detwiler, where are you carrying on business?—A. In Kitchener. 

Q. What is the name of your company?—A. The Hydro-City Shoe Magutqetar: 

ing Company. 

Q. What is your full name?—A. Noah B. Detwiler. ; 

Q. You say you are carrying on business at Kitchener, and you say the name of 
your company is the Hydro 2—A. (Interrupting): City Shoe Manufacturers, 
Limited. 

Q. You are an incorporated company?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ontario corporation or Dominion ?—A. Ontario. 

Q. Have you got your last annual statement?—A. Yes, sir (handing document to 
counsel). 

Q. When were you incorporated, Mr. Detwiler? In what year were you incorpor- 
ated?—A. In eighteen hundred and ninety. 

Q. So you have been doing business for about twenty-nine years ?—Yes, sir. I beg 
your pardon. It is nineteen hundred. 

Q. Perhaps you meant nineteen hundred?—A. Yes, it is nineteen hundred. 

Q. So you have been doing business for about nineteen years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How large on establishment have you got?—A. Just a small concert. 

Q. How many employees?—A. Fifty-six, about fifty-six. 

Q. What is your el turnover ?—A. About a hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

Q. Have you got a statement showing—Oh yes, this shows—you have a statement 
here showing your assets and liabilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have real estate, seven thousand and seventy-five dollars; plant, fifteen 
thousand five hundred; lasts and dies, fifty-seven twenty-five; office fixtures, three hun- 
dred dollars?—A. Yes. 

[Mens Be Reider] 
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Q. Making a total of twenty-eight thousand three hundred dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then your inventory, which consists of goods finished and in process, leather 
and machinery supplies, merchandise supplies, etc.¢ amount to fifty-one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars and nineteen cents, the two larger items in that being goods 
finished and in process, twenty three thousand forty-eight dollars and seven cents, and 
‘upper leather, fifteen thousand two hundred and seventy-one dollars and ninety-eight 
eents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your selling expenses for last year’ were thirteen hundred and thirty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents?—A. No, excuse me. That is orders on hand for which we had 
expended the money for selling. That is an inventory of money expended. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Prepaid selling expenses?—A. Yes, prepaid selling expenses. 


# By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Bills receivable, fifteen hundred and fifteen dollars; ledger balances, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars and twenty-seven cents; cash seven thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six dollars; bank, one hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
fifty-eight cents. That comprises your assets. 

Your liabilities are: Capital stock, forty thousand dollars; reserve for depreciation, 
seven thousand and forty-five dollars and eighteen cents; reserve for bad debts, forty- 
_ two hundred dollars; surplus, ten thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven dollars and 
sixty-nine cents; billy payable, fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty-three dollars 
and fifty-six cents; ledger balance, nineteen thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars 
and forty-seven cents; royalties, a hundred and twelve dollars; and wages due, seven 
hundred dollars; collection account, a hundred and twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents; 
making a total of the ninety-seven thousand two hundred and twenty-six dollars and 
forty cents. s 

What dividends have you been paying?-A. Since nineteen hundred and thirteen 
we have not quite averaged six per cent. We have paid five per cent; we have paid 
ten per cent; then there were two years, in nineteen hundred and fifteen and nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, I think, we did not pay any; in nineteen hundred and seventeen 
we paid twelve per cent; in nineteen hundred and eighteen, twelve per cent; in nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, six per cent. It does not quite average six per cent for the 
seven years. 

Q. What were your’ net earnings last year?—A. Four thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six dollars. 

Q. Four thousand four hundred and ninety-six dollars and fifteen cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were your gross earnings? 


The Cuamman: Is that the surplus? 
Mr. Princie: No, the net earnings. 


Mr. Derwitrr: The gross earnings according to the way they are made up here 
were fifteen thousand: 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I mean the gross earnings. However, it does not matter very materially. I 
imagine we could work it out from this statement.—A. Yes, I think so. It depends— 
here are the gross, before the sales, come off, and here (indicating) before the expenses 
come off. There (indicating) are the “Sales off” and there (indicating) are the 
“General Expenses off.” i 

Q. The statement is made out evidently with the object of showing your net 
profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your net profit was $4,496.15, out of which you paid a dividend of $2,400, 
and you carried to surplus, $2,096.15?—A. Yes. 

4) [Mr. N. B. Detwiler.] 
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Q. Now, Mr. Detwiler, we had this morning some evidence in regard to the 


United Shoe Company; are you familiar with their royalty charges?—A. Well, I am, 


for our line of goods. 
Q. Let us take your line of goods, now what are the charges?—A. There are 


certain machines upon which we pay a stated royalty and then in addition to that — 


we pay a certain amount per pair of shoes made. 

Q. Now will you give us an idea of what the machines are, what the fixed royalty 
is, and then the royalty per pair of shoes?—A. I do not know whether I ean do that 
off hand. There are some upon which we pay $5 per month and there are some upon 


which I think we pay more than that, and then we pay usually a half a cent per pair 


in addition to that. 

Q. Can you tell us what the additional cost in a pair of boots would be owing 
to these royalties ?—A. Do you mean that if these royalties 

Q. (Interrupting.) If you had not to pay the royalty and had the machinery 
what would you save on the cost of boots?—A. It would not be very much. 

Q. What would it be, 2 cents or would it be 3 or 5 cents?—A. From 38 to 4 cents 
a pair, I think. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you pay for the machine, do you have to pay for it outright, and pay a 
royalty or rent on the machine?—A. No, we only rent the machine. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. They put the machine in your plant?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. And does that 4 cents cover all your charges in that connection?—A. No, I 
mean that the shoes made cost us that much more than they would if we owned the 
machine. Of course it is a disputed point; some few manufacturers contend that we 
are better off this way, but I differ from that view, although the difference is not very 
zreat. 


~ 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Is there any difference outside the fact that they make it unnecessary for a 
manufacturer to have a large capital? Is there any other advantage in it?—A. I do 
not think so; it is a disputed point, some say it would be better for us the other way. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Your idea is that if you owned the machine out and out you would be better 
off, and other manufacturers take the ground that they would rather pay a royalty 
than put the money into the machinery ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Princte: Mr. Detwiler, will you stand aside for a few minutes in order that 
some members of the Committee may ask Mr. Reider some more questions. 


Mr. Detwiler, retired. 


Mr. Remer, recalled. \ 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Do you usually, in your business, handle any rubber goods?—A. We distribute 


rubber goods. 
Q. Can you give us an idea of the price of rubber ane prior to the war and at 
the present time?—A. They are up about 25 per cent. , 
[Mr. N. B—Detwiler.] i 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. There is an advance though at the present time?—A. Over 1914. 

Q. Yes, there has been an advance from 1914 to 1919?—A. Yes, rubber footwear 
is what you are asking about? 

Q. That would cover what range?—A. The whole range. 

Q. In all rubber shoes?—A. Rubber shoes. It might be a little more than that— 
I cannot give you the exact figure; it is not less than 25 and may be 274 per cent. 

Q. What is the situation with regard to the rubber trade to-day? Is the price 
of rubber goods advancing?—A. Yes, it is, on rubber goods, practically all rubber 
goods have advanced during the war. 

Q. But is it not true that the rubber goods have not advanced anything like to 
( the same extent as leather?—A. No, they have not, not nearly. 

4 Q. They have been advancing, but not as much. A..No, they have not advanced 
as much. 

Q. The point that some members of the committee wished to have brought out was 
in regard to that position, because some members of the committee have information 
that at certain places in Canada at least, rubber boots have advanced to the consumer 
equally as much as leather footwear has. Take for instance Gold Seal rubber boots 
that the farmer, the bushman or outdoor man, will wear. <A. It has not gone up to 
the retailer more than 25 per cent I should say. Anyway the Gold Seal, I may say, 
is an American product. 

Q. Of course, you know what I mean, goods of the same standard as the Gold 
Seal which the Canadian farmer and lumberman buys. <A. With regard to the Gold 
Seal there is not $10,000 worth of them brought into this country in any year. 

Q. I understand that, but when I use the teem Gold Sea] I mean it is the cheapest 
rubber that competes with that quality. A. Our price for the Canadian commodity 
is pretty much the same over the whole range; the advance in labour has been more 
but I say on the general the average has been from 25 to 274 per cent, in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Q. From your knowledge of the rubber business and of the royalties, the com- 
mittee’s reason for asking you to give this evidence is to ascertain from your own 
knowledge of this line of goods whether you can see any reason why there should 
be a greater advance than 25 per cent to the consuming public?—A. These are the 
advances that the rubber manufacturers charge to the retailer. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You mean that is the advance to the wholesaler?—A. That is the price to 
.the retailer, which is the same whether sold by the manufacturer or by the whole- 
saler. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Is there a fixed price for these goods?—A. Pretty much a fixed price, yes. 


By Mr. Dokuglas: 

Q. Is there any competition?—A. Certainly there is. 

Q. What competition is there? Competition in variety but not in price. 
There is competition in variety and in their quality?—A. There is competition in 
variety and in their quality. 

Q. But not in price?—A. Usually not, no. 


By Mr. Pringle: : 


Q. How is that arranged, or is it a matter of arrangement?—A. I am not in 
the rubber company. 
[Mr. T. H. Reider.] 
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By the Chairman: a 


Q. How many companies manufacture this class of goods in Canada; the number 
is limited is it not?~—A. No, there is the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, 
that company has 6 factories. 

Q. That is in one organization !—A, As one organization and then there are 
4 more. 


Q. That is five organizations manufacturing rubber goods in this conte nsan & 
Yes. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They are all strong companies?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Do they all sell at uniform prices?—A. Practically, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is there not absolute uniformity, is there not an agreement?—A. There is 
nothing absolute about it, more than a desire on the part of each of them to do it. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. How does it happen that they all come to tumble upon these exact figures, they 
are all alike I understand you to say ?—A. I can explain that very shortly, the largest 
company fixes these prices. 

Q. And the others follow them?—A. They do it by choice. 

Q. There is no agreement betweefi them?—A. There is no agreement. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Are any of these companies connected with the American Companies?—A. 
The Canadian Consolidated Rubber ‘Company is. 

Q. With what rubber company is that connected?—A. With the United States 
Rubber Company. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. In what way is it connected?—-A. By stock ownership. 


Q. That is the United States Rubber Company owns the stock of the Consolidated 
Rubber Company ?—A. Practically all of it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. The United States Rubber Company has been doing a pretty good business I 
should judge by the figures I have before me. Their earnings prior to. the period 
pre-war period was $6,641,777, and their earnings last year were $16,700,242 an advance 


of about ten million dollars. ‘So you say that company controls the Consolidated 
Rubber Company of Canada?—A. Yes. 


‘ 
By Mr, Euler: 

Q. How does the price of crude rubber compare now with the price of crude 
rubber before the war, is it higher or lower?—A. The price 1910 was about $3.10 a 
pound, to-day it is about 39 cents a pound, there have been some fluctuations between 
those figures but it has been constantly downward since 1910. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Prior to that there had been a very rapid advance for a series of years eek: 
Yes, the supply was not sufficient to meet the demand. 
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Q. Where does it come from?—A. It comes from Sumatra in the East Indies, 

erat the planted rubber is now coming into demand and the supply is not sufficient to 

take care of it and the price of crude rubber has constantly fallen eer ue out the 
‘period of the war. 


\ By the Chairman: 


Q. What would be the increase in the cost of the finished product—A. Every- 
thing else but the crude rubber has gone up; the cotton is a larger factor in the rubber 
footwear business to-day than the rubber itself. Cotton has gone up 38 to 4 prices, 
above pre-war prices, and labour has gone up, lead, pigments and everything else, 
practically, that enters into the manufacture of rubber footwear except the rubber 
itself has gone up. 


i By Mr. Euler: 


Q. What is the proportion of the cost of making a rubber shoe; the proportion of 
labour and what is the proportion of material?—A. Labour would be about 25 per 
cent of its cost. 

Q. Would the crude rubber be a very substantial part of the cost?—A. Crude 
rubber would be probably 40 per cent of its cost, to-day it would not be more than 35 
or 30 per cent. 

4 Q. Having regard to these facts do you consider that the cost of producing rubber 
i goods now is as great or greater than it was before the war?—A. It is greater. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Is the cost greater to the extent of 25 per cent, which, you say, has been ‘he 
: advance in price?—A. I would not be prepared to say as to that; it might not be quite | 
: that much greater, but the cost of distribution too which Ente into the selling price 
has increased materially. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


4 
os Q. What you say in regard to that is that with respect to 40 per cent of the cost of 
| producing a rubber overshoe there has been a constant falling, and in respect to the 
remaining 60 per cent there has been constant advance in the cost?—A. Yes. 
. Q. That is the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the advance on the 60 per cent would more than balance the slight saving 
in the cost of the crude rubber?—A. Yes. 


o 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any factor which would account for the difference 

in the cost of the manufactured rubber goods in Canada and in the United States?—A. 
Not except that the duties enter into it, I mean the duties on the raw material. 

Q. The duty on cotton and on other ingredients’—A. Yes, Canada produces only 

Wire nails, wooden boxes and cartons, those are the only things that we produce that 

go into the cost of the rubber goods, so that everything else is imported, but whether 

imported or made in this country the same is true. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Is that not true of the United States largely?—A. No, they produce their 
leads and pigments. 
Q. Do we not produce the leads?—A. No. 


a By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. So far as the actual manufacturing cost is concerned, there is not much differ- 
ence?—A. Except as to duties, there would not be much difference. 


(Mr. T. H. Reider.] 
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Mr. N. B. DeErTwiter’s examination resumed. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. The statement which you produce is a statement from your accountants, 
Messrs. Scully and Scully, of Kitchener, Ontario?—A. Yes, sir, and it is accompanied 
by a letter stating that they submit the abstract statements prepared by them from 
the books of the company. 


Q. You have been able to put aside a little reserve. How much is the reserve as 


at this date? Your present surplus is $10,928.69 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Part of that, $2,096.15, was during last year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any statement showing the price of your goods to the retailer?—A. 
IT sent one to the committee. 

Q. You have not got one with you?—A. No, I sent one down a week or two ago 
at the request of the committee. 

Q. How do your prices compare with the prices of the Ames, Holden, McCready 
Company ?—A. Ours are a little higher than theirs for the reason that we make all 
leather goods. We use no substitutes whatever. 

Q. You do not put any paper in the heels, or paper in the shanks?—A. No. I am 
not saying that the material they use is not just as good. 

Q. Was the statement which you say you sent addressed to the secretary of the 
committee or to the chairman?—A. I[ cannot say as to that; I sent it to the depart- 
ment that sent the request. 

Q. You say your price is a little higher because your goods are a little better 
than those of Ames, Holden, McCready Company ?—A. They are making goods equally 
as good as ours, but ours are all solid while theirs is not guaranteed for that. 

Q. So far as you say, they are not solid leather?—A. They have some substitutes 
which they may say are quite as good as leather. 

Q. You have a material which looks very much like leather, but which is made 
of paper ?—A. We have none. ; 

Q. They have it in the trade?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What do you call it?——A. Some call it leatheroid. 

Q. Some eall it brown paper and some eall it leatheroid?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But it has an appearance very much like leather ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the ordinary purchaser going into a store, if he saw this, would not be 
able to tell it from’ leather?—A. No, and for some purposes it answers very well. 

Q. Anyway it wears out very quickly and the customer will have to buy another 
pair of boots, and that is very good for the manufacturers?—A. The same as leather. 

Q You say your price is a little higher because you think your boots are of a 
little better quality. You cannot tell us what your prices are to the retailer, or do 
you sell direct to the retailer?—A. Oh, yes, sir, I can give you the present prices. 
Have you any particular shoe in mind? 

Q. Here is a shoe (hands witness shoe), is that one of yours?—A. No, sir, that is 
not ours. 

Q. Do you make as good a boot as that?-—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you make as poor a boot as that?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. This fs evidently made by another company. You do not make that class of 
boot?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you make that class of boot?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would that class of boot cost the retailer?—A. Last year, $4.25. It is’ 
higher now. 

Q. This is an all-leather boot, at least it has that appearance. What would that 
boot retail for?—A. I eannot tell you. : 
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aQ: What would be a fair retail price?—A. Well, I am hardly in a position to 
ate that for the reason that I do not know their expenses or conditions. 
Q. You say that that boot would cost the retailer $4.25? 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Not that boot; one of that class, the one you make?—A. Yes, sir, the one we 


puke 


E By Mr. Nesbitt: 
a - Q. You say it cost that last year?—A. Up to the first of June. 


Q. What does it cost now?—A. I have not figured that fully, but I think it would 
he about fifty cents more. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You make a boot of that class, although you consider your boot to be a better 


- boot than that?—A. I cannot say as to that. You cannot see what is in there, ° 
4 whether it is all leather. It may be all leather. If it is, I do not say,ours wou'd be 


better. 
a By Mr. Nesbitt: 
 . Q. If it is all leather, you say yours would not be better ?—A. Not necessarily. 
: By Mr. Pringle: | x 
rt Q. Would $6 be an unreasonable price for that shoe the way the market is to-day ? 


_ —A. I don’t think so. 


3 By. Mr. Douglas: 
:. Q. Who makes that shoe?—A. The Greb Shoe Company, Kitchener. 
Q. Competitors of yours?—A. Yes, sir. 


; By Mr. Pringle: 
" Q. Take your higher grade shoes. Take, for instance, men’s G.M.C.F. Blu. Bal. 


2 Goodyear ’—A. We make no Goodyear. 
Q. Look over that list (hands witness list) and see what class you do make?—A. 


The fifth article and the third from the last. - 

§ Q. The fifth article; that is men’s tan grain blu, standard screw?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you sell that to the retailer for?—A. About $4.35. 

e Q. I see the wholesale price in 1919 is given in this journal at $3.377—A. J think 
_ that refers to a cheaper made-up shoe because you cannot buy that class of shoe, 
solid leather, at anything like that price, neither from us nor any other that make 
that quality. 

Q. You sell that shoe at $4.852—A. $4.35. 

Q. Do you know what the retail price of that shoe is?—A. I have no idea. 

(). The retail price given here is $5. That is given for a shoe that is worth, $3.75. 

The third article on the list is boys’ tan grain blu. standard screw. What do you sell 
F, that for to the trade?—A. $3.35. 

p Q. The price given in this journal is $3.15, and you sell it at $3.85?—A. Yes, sir. 
Be Q. That shoe used to sell at about $1.75 before the war?—A. That quality, but 
_ our quality was always higher than that. 

Q. What did your shoes sell for before the war?—A. I do not think we have sold 

_ that shoe for less than $2.25 since 1912. 

Q. So the advance has been about a dollar a pair?—A. Yes, sir. 


: Q. Are there any other shoes on that list which you manufacture?—A. The fourth 
article. 


oe 
as 
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Q. Boys’ Box Kip Blu. Bal. Standard Screw. That is $3.15?7—A. We sell that for — 
$3.50. 4 

Q. You price is higher than the prices quoted in this journal?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you say in your opinion it is a better quality shoe?—A. I think these 
are Quebec shoe prices. 

Q. Why are the Quebec prices so much lower than Ontario?—A. They use cheaper — 
grades; that is certain houses, not all of them. Some shoes are made down there as 
good as anywhere else, but some there make a quality of shoe that we do not make in 
the west at all, cheaper upper leather and cheaper lower leather. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. What are the wages there?—A. I cannot say as to wages now. They used to be 
very much lower in Quebec, but I do not think there is much difference now. 
Q. I suppose the Unions control that all over Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Who are your competitors?—A. The Greb Shoe Company, Valentine and Mar- 
tin, the Williams Shoe Company, and W. B. Hamilton, of Toronto. That is speaking 
now of solid shoes. ven these are not all solid but they also make solid shoes. 

Q. Your firm and the firms you mention have been getting higher prices steadily 
for ten years than Quebec, than any of these others’—A. We always have. 

Q. You have made no bones about that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You admit it?—A. We may not have as good a margin as they have, even then, 
but we consider the all solid leather shoe is the cheapest shoe for the trade even now, 
because any substitute for the shoe, the proportion in the year of cost is so little that 
the difference in wear does not compensate for the other. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I suppose your desire is to establish a good record for your shoes?—A. That is 
what it is. 

Q. Can you give us the cost of manufacturing a pair of these shoes?—A. Not def- 
initely offhand. 

Q. Could you file a statement? You keep a complete cost record?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know from memory, without going through your cost sheets, and record, 
what your profit is?—A. That represents about a turnover of 50,000 pairs. 

Q. This represents a turnover of 50,000 pairs and your net profit was $4,496.15, a 
little over eight cents a pair?—A. I am ashamed to say it. 

Q. 8-9, so you think that is a correct statement?—A. That is a correct statement. 

Q. An absolutely correct statement?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. So that your profit on a pair of shoes would be less than nine cents#—A. We 
have been less than ten cents all along. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do 'you make many boys’ shoes?—A. Yes. 
Q. Naturally the cost of making boys’ shoes is higher than the cost of paula men’s: 
—A. Proportionately, yes. 
Q. Take the average all round?—A. The average all round would be nine cents. 
Q. The chances are that on $4.25 men’s shoe you make more than nine cents?—A. 
We would have to, because on the smaller shoes we would not make as much as that. 


By Mr. Vien: io 
Q. Are you President of that concern?—A. Yes. 
Q. What salary does the company pay to the President?—A. $2,400. 
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By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. I do not think anybody can accuse you of extravagance?—A. I thought it was 
rather a joke to appear here. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


 Q. Tam afraid the retailer has got a little the best of you. You make about 
nine cents on your shoe and the retailer makes about $1.75?—A. Well, of course, he 
has his expenses. 

Mr. Prince: We could not tell what his net profits are, because he deals in all 
kinds of goods. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Do you consider the tariff protects you considerably, or to any extent?—A. 

Not in our quality of shoes. 
Q. It does not?—A. No. 

Q. ‘So that the tariff could be dispensed with and you would be left in about the 
same condition?—A. Yes, so far as we are concerned. Of course, that involves a 
larger question than that. 

Q. But, in so far as your line of shoes is concerned, you do not care to have any 
- protection ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Do you think the consumer would get the shoe cheaper if the tariff were 
removed?—A. No, he could not. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. There is no competition from the American line of manufacturers?—A. Not 
in our quality of shoe. There might be if the tariff were removed, but as it is there 
is not. If the tariff were removed they could not get them any cheaper for that 
{ quality of shoe. 


S; By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What have you to say about the leather situation in regard to the raw 
material? Do you get that material in Canada?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the price you are paying for the ordinary stock you use in that $4.35 
shoe?—A. That price was up to 41 cents in 1917, and it got back to 87 cents, and now 
it is 47 cents a foot. 

Q. A square foot is about a pound?—A. Yes. I am not sure about that. 
" Q. Can you tell us offhand just what proportion of the leather cost enters into that 
$ $4.35 shoe? What does it cost you for raw material? That is the leather without the 
} canvas or findings?—A. I would not like to say that offhand. 
: Q. Is there a square foot of leather in it?—A. There are three square feet in the 
‘ uepe only, and then you have got the counter covering and the sole and the insole and 
‘, 
} 
: 
; 


Bee 
A 
} 
’ 
: 
“Oa 
, 
be 


~ the heel, and there are lots of things I do not just think of. 
Q. What price was that stock in 1914?—A. I think it was 31 cents practically. 
Q. The difference in raw material now is very little different from what it was in 
19147—A. Oh, yes, about 15 cents a foot. 


: _ Q. You said it went back to 31 cents?—A. It did for a short time only. 
a Q. Now it is up to 452A. Yes. Box-calf which we used to buy for 22 cents 


s before the war—I do not know whether it ran up in 1914 or not, but we used to buy it 
for 22 cents, and I do not think you could get it for 85 to-day. 

Ry Q. That is Canadian box-calf?—A. Yes, and the quality is not nearly so good, 
. because we cannot get the same leather now. 


, [Mr. N. A. Detwiler.) 
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Q. Have you any difficulty in getting stock?—A. Considerable difficulty. — 
Q. How do you account for that?—A. TI do not know. I think the leather must 
have gone to England largely, and is still going. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Do you specialize on a few grades, or do you make a wide range?—A. We make 
a range of about 60 kinds. 

Q. What do you say as to lowering the cost of production if the different factories 
specialize’—A. It would make a little difference, of course. 

Q. But not very much?—A. No; only when you specialize everything, then pretty 
soon you will have a small number of large industries, a few employers and a great 
mass of employees, and you will not simplify your problems any in my estimation. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. You think they woud be trustified—made combines ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is the case in the United States?—A. Yes. 
Q. And yet you have competition in the States in your line of goods?—A. Yes, we 
have competition, but I think on the whole it has a tendency to cause more uneasiness" 
. than if there were more employers and smaller concerns. I am speaking in a national 
way. 


By Mr. Hocken: : 

Q. As an economic fact, if it is possible to decrease the cost of production, is that 
not desirable?—A. That is desirable, but if the consumer does not get the production 
any cheaper then, which may be a question, I do not know. It is creating other 
problems which may counterbalance that. ! 

Q. Your argument is that by specializing you create trusts?—A. Yes. You have 
large industries and few employers, and nearly everybody would be an employer, and 
you would have an unrest. 

Q. The most advanced school of socialists claim that is the correct thing. 


Mr. Nespirt: He does not claim to be a socialist. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Somebody started to get from you the cost of a pair of boots, what proportion 
was material and what proportion labo ?—A. About 174 per cent in our lines, but in 
some lines it is much more. 

Q. 173 per cent?—A. Yes, I think that is it offhand, I may be wrong at that. 


By Mr. Fielding: 
Q. With the finer goods it would be larger?—A. Very much more. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. And the balance of material?—A. If it is any information, I think the labour 
is about double on our line of shoes what it was in 1912. 
Q. Not the proportion, but the cost of it?—A. The cost per pair. 
Q. A pair costs more?—A. Yes. 
Q. But the proportion between labour and material would not be affected by that 
statement ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Have you any views as to the raw supply of leather in Canada? Do you think 
that there is free competition in the tanning business in this country?—A. I do not 
know much about the tanning business. 
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Q. You buy from tanners?—A. Yes, I know the hides are cleaned up. You can 
hardly get any. 

Q. You never have to import leather ?—A. No, practically not. We have imported 
our kid leather but that has gone so high that we are practically out of that. 

Q. You are not making kid gloves?—A. Not now. 

Q. With regard to the United Shoe Machinery Company, what do you have to pay 
them?—A. First the royalty on the machine per month, and then half a cent for 
a certain operation. It may figure three cents a pair on our class of shoes. I think 
it comes to that made up. 

Q. Would that be about an average that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
get over the business of Canada?—A. You could not take it that way for the reason 
that it depends so much en what you have their machines for. We used to do hand 
lashing until the last three years. Now we have their lashing outfit, and now our 
royalties are very much more than they were before. You could not get a very good 
idea that way, because if you take Goodyear shoes it would be very much higher. 
Q. It would be more than 3 cents a pair?—A. Yes, considerably. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
_Q. Are there manufacturers of leather in Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
~ Q: Who are they?—A. Davis Leather Company of Newmarket, Davis & Son, 
Kingston, H. B. Johnston & Company, Toronto, and King Brothers of Whitby, 
Duclos and Payan of Ste. Hyacinthe, and then there is a number of others in Montreal. 
Q. Is there not a large number around Muskoka?—A. Those ‘are sole leather 
tanneries. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. You said the export of leather to the United States had been stopped ?—A. 
Well, I was referring to the United States War Board for war contracts. They 
said they made their freight facilities too badly there to ship the hides over from 
Chicago, and they have tanned here and sent them back, and that was cut off, and after 


that the tanning company went into sole leather. 
Q. That is the War Trade Board?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. If the United Shoe Machinery Company sold their machines would it have 
the effect of increasing or decreasing the cost of shoes?—A. That is a matter of 
opinion. Some manufacturers think it would increase it and some think it would 
decrease it. 

Q. What are the arguments either way?—A. Well, their argument is that the 
service they give and the facilities we have with their offices in the different shoe 
centres, we are better off than if-it were an open field competition. 

Q. Do they, through their system of doing business, facilitate competition; that 
is, is it easier for a man to get into the shoe manufacturing business under the 
existing system of machinery ?—A. ‘Yes, it is easier, because a man can start without 
much capital. 


a 


By Mr. Pringle: 


: 
‘ 

z Q. He gets more machinery in, and it is better for the United Shoe Manu- 
facturers?—A. Yes. Their annual balance sheets show particularly big profits. 


a 


Witness discharged. 


[Mr. N. A. Detwiler.] 
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Mr. JerEMIAn A. SULLIVAN, called sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Mr. Sullivan, you are connected with what company?—A. E. T. Wright & 
Company, of St. Thomas, Ontario. 

Q. Are you an incorporated company ?—A. Yes, as a branch of an American 
corporation. : 

Q. Where is the parent company ?—A. Rockland, Mass. 

Q. The company is incorporated in the Province of Ontario as a subsidiary com- 
pany ’—A. It is a branch of the American factory. 

Q. It is a branch of the American factory, but you are incorporated tee 
A. No, we are not a Canadian corporation. 

Q. These are two businesses kept distinct and separate?—A. Yes, they are. 

Q. Have you got any annual statements of- the Canadian branch?—A. [ have 
all of them, since we have been in business. 

Q. Will you produce them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since what time?—A. April, nineteen hundred and twelve is the latest one. 

Q. Now, you produce statements of the KE. T. Wright & Company, St. Thomas 
Factory, from nineteen hundred and twelve down to October twenty-third, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen. The end of your fiscal year is October, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen ?—A. We take a balance twice a year, we have the spring and fall trade, and 
after each season we close our books and strike a balance. That (indicating) is the 
last season which was closed. Our statement for the season since that will be ready in 
about three weeks. Our auditors will commence work on that next week. 

Q. Take the last statement, because I do not believe we will have time to go’ 
through all of them. I see this bears the notation “Herbert F. French & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, 166 Essex Street, Boston.” This is dated December 
third, nineteen hundred and eighteen, and contains the following information :— 

Pages one and two, statements of conditions as of a season ending October twenty- 
eighth, nineteen eighteen, which is said not to contain merchandise bought for the 
new season’s business, or any liability on account of same. 

Pages three and four, balance sheet October twenty-third, nineteen eighteen which 
does contain the new season’s merchandise and liability on account of same. 

Page five, manufacturing account, February 8, nineteen eighteen, to October 23, 
nineteen eighteen. 

Page SX, profit and loss account for the same period. 

Page seven, surplus account, for the same period. 

Page eight, note receivable October-23, nineteen eighteen. 

Page nine, suspense account receivable, October 23, nineteen eighteen, showing 
the amount as stated by the ledger account, less the amount reserved for loss, and the 
estimated value of each account. 

Pages ten and eleven, condensed summary of merchandise inventory as of the 
season ended October 23, nineteen eighteen. 

Page twelve, drafts payable October 23, nineteen eighteen. 

Page thirteen, upper section, upper materials; schedule A lower section, lining, 
schedule B. 

Page fourteen, upper section, bottom stock, schedule C. 

Q. Is that the end of your fiscal year?—A. We do not strike our balance in that 
way. We strike our report in a different way, for the two seasons, fall and spring. 

Mr. Prinete: On the following pages we show the schedule entering into the 
different manufacturing accounts for the past season. Then we follow down for the 
different sections, manufacturing, expense, condensed manufacturing and profit and 
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loss account, showing each estimate for the past two seasons, condensed manufacturing 


and profit and loss account, showing the cost per pair of shoes, for the past two 
seasons, comparative statement of manufacturing expense for the past two seasons, 
and on page twenty, the salesmen’s credit. 

Those are the assets which were balanced on November 15, nineteen eighteen, and 


found to be correct. This balance was reconciled with the balance of October 23, 


nineteen eighteen, and found correct as of that date. The balance on deposit in the 
Imperial Bank of Canada was verified with the bank pass book after making recon- 
ciliation for outstanding cheques as of October 23, nineteen eighteen. This balance 
was further supported by cashier’s certificate received from said bank. 

The notes receivable—customers, were examined and were either found on hand 
or out for collection at the date of our examination. 

We also found that payments had been made on two of these notes and new notes 
taken for the balance of the account, details of which are found on page eight of this 
report. 

Now, here is a great deal of detail. 


Mr. Nespitt: That is the auditor’s statement ? 
Mr. Prinete: Yes, the auditor’s report. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Who was the auditor?—A. French and Company of Boston. 


_ By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I think we will get to the manufacturing account. Here it is on page five. 
This gives your manufacturing account from February 8, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, to October 23, nineteen hundred and eighteen. The gross shipments, regular 
goods, one hundred and forty-eight thousand six hundred and eighteen dollars and 
thirty cents; less returns and allowances seven thousand and thirty-eight dollars and 
twenty-two cents; net, one hundred and forty-one thousand five hundred and eight 
dollars and eight cents. © 

Then you have gross shipments ladies’ shoes, sale of stock shoes, sales of job shoes; 
less the sales to the Regina Stock department. Have you a branch in Regina?—A. We 
have a warehouse there. 

Q. Then there are the sales, manufactured goods, purchases, cost of product, upper 
stock, linings and trimmings, bottom stock, bindings, cases, cartons, and labels, labour, 
royalty—that is, I suppose, to the United Shoe Company—two thousand and thirty 
dollars and twenty-six cents; manufacturing expense, twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and eight cents; balance, gross gain to profit and 
loss account, twelve thousand eight hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-one cents. 

Now, your gross account for manufacturing during that period was twelve thousand 
eight hunderd and sixteen dollars and sixty-one cents, your purchasing discount, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen dollars and forty-one cents, interest received on 
deposits, eighty-six dollars and forty-five cents, interest received from customers, four 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty-three cents, received from bad debts chaeeedl 
off, twenty-six dollars and nine cents, gain on reserve for suspense accounts, eight 
iuideed and ninety-two dollars and twenty-two cents, uncalled for wages, two dollars 
and seventy-three cents, cash over, nine dollars and fifty cents. 

Where does this give us the actual manufacturing cost?—We have to get the 
quantity produced.?—A. Right here it is (indicating). 

Q. Could you give us the average cost per pair. 

. Mr. Dovetas: We can figure that out?—A. I think it gives it there; you ean figure 
it up. 
[Mr. J. A. Sullivan.] 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Let us get at your assets and liabilities and see what you have been doing. Let 
us take your assets and liabilities statements of the Company for the season ended 
October 23rd, nineteen eighteen, including the assets and liabilities that this factory 
own; Cash, seventy-three dollars and eighty-two cents, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
eighteen thousand three hundred and fourteen dollars and twenty-eight cents, accounts 
receivable, thirty-four thousand five hundred and fourteen dollars and erchuieeetie 
cents, purchase ledger debit balances, two thousand and seventy-eight dollars and 
seventy-two cents, suspense accounts receivable, merchandise inventory, advance. 
purchases (new season), pay roll, machinery, plant fixtures, prepaid insurance, prepaid 
duty, drafts payable, (verified by correspondence) salesman, accrued taxes, (city) 
accrued royalty, accrued rent, accrued expense, accrued labour. ~ 

I don’t see where you show your net profits for that period?—A. The profit and 
loss acount is right here (indicating page six.) 

Q. Now, I see your balance, net gain to surplus account, two hundred and thirty- 
three dollars and ninety-nine cents. You don’t mean to tell me that you only made 
two hundred and thirty-three dollars and ninety-nine cents?—A. That is right. 

Q. What was the matter? Too much competition ?—A. No, indeed. 

Q. What was it?-A. No, not competition. 

Q. Was it cost of material?—A. Cost of material, cost of labour, and lack of 
volume. I would say that lack of volume would be the principal thing with us. 

Q. Have you got a large establishment there?—A. We employ about one hundred 
hands now. That is twenty-five more than we ever had for the last four or five years, 
during the war. 

Q. You told us that this statement shown on page six, of this (I must say very 
complete) audit, only shows your net account to be two hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and ninety-nine cents.——A. That is right. 

Q. Now, let us go back a year and see if this last year was just a bad year. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. I notice that you have here the cost of your shoes per pair.—That is for the 
different items. 


Mr. Davis: For the information of the committee I may say that starting with 
schedule “A” here are the cost of their shoes, cost of material, cloth, leather and 
vamps, trimmings, 1-7372?—A. What’date is that? 

Q. The eighth of February nineteen eighteen. 


The Cuamrman: The year immediately preceding this one, (exhibit five). 


Mr. Davis: The cost of buttons, cloth, eyelet facings, top facings, heel pads, hooks 
and eyelets, laces, leather linings, straps, tongue linings, tongues, inside back stays, 
trimmings, total -3121. 

Schedule “C”, cost of bottom stock; counters, heels, innersoles, top lifts, outer- 
soles, shanks, taps, box toes, welting, trimmings, total 1.4325. 

Schedule “D”, cost of findings; cutting room, stitching room, lasting, sole 
leather room, making room, finishing room, treeing room, total -1278. 

Schedule ““E”, cost of cases, cartons, etc.; cartons, cases, labels, nails, twine, 
tissue paper, cement, and wrapping paper, total -0765. 

Schedule “F’”’ cost of labour; cutting room, stitching room, sole leather room, 
lasting room, making room, finishing room, treeing room, shipping room, total -8482. 

Schedule “ G” gives the cost of manufacturing. Advertising for help, bags, bank 
exchange charges, freight, cartage and express, heat, light and power, employers’ 
liability insurance, fire insurance, expense labour, management salaries, office salaries, 
interest on loans, cutting room parts, finishing room parts, lasting and making room 
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: parts, sole leather room parts, stitching room parts, dressing room parts, rent, postage, 
_ office supplies, sundry manufacturing expense, telephone and telegraph, water, war tax, 
machinery supplies, bottom stamps, and taxes. The total cost is $19,732.46, the cost 
per pair 6714 number of pairs to 29,407, and it shows the cost at $5.20. It is all 
worked out here to four points of decimals. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You make one line of shoes?—A. Just men’s fine shoes and women’s fine shoes. 
P Q. Is that cost of manufacturing based on the men’s or on the average of the 
RA whole?—A. On the total. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Now would you show me, we have already got in the net profits for that 
period that I was dealing with; will you show us what the net profits were for the 
preceding six months’ period ?—A. The period ending February, 1918? 
Q. Yes. You did make a net profit there of $11,346.40; now will you give me 
the six months’ period preceding that of the 12th of May, 1917?—A. I can give you 
that without looking at it, $14,187.63. 
Q. Profit?—A. Yes, and for the season before that, $17,586.66. 
Q. And for the season preceding that?—A. There was a loss of $1,011.07. 
Q. And the season preceding that?—A. If you wish I can give you the result 

from the time we started in business in 1912, our losses totalled $47,743.34. 
Q. And what were the total gains?—A. The total gains since 1916 were $43,354.68. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You have pretty nearly cleaned up your losses?—A. We are gaining all the 
time. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Since 1916 up till the present year you evidently have not been in business 
for your health?—A. We have hopes for the future. 

Q. You established your business, you have been getting on your feet, but up to 
the present time you are still minus to the extent of some $3,388 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now it seems to me that all your profits have been made during the last two 
years ?—A. Since 1916. 

Q. How do you account for that, Mr. Sullivan?—A. There was a larger volume 
of business in each season, and I should say that along in 1915 and 1916 there was a 
raising of prices, and of course that helped out a great deal. 

~ Q. There was a larger volume of business, and owing to the higher prices you 

were better able to make a profit?—A. To make a profit. 

Q. I have no doubt your statement shows the exact amount of capital invested in 
Canada, but you can give it roughly ?—A. At present it is about $115,000 to $120,000. 

Q. Well, while the last six months’ period you have given us doesn’t show any 
profit at all the three previous periods of six months each would show a very handsome 
return on that investment; they would show a very high percentage, take, for instance, 
the period which shows $14,187.63 net profit. That, from the returns received would 
give you on your capital more than 28 per cent take these two periods, or take any 
two periods that would make a year, I do not care which ones you take?—A. Take 
these two ending December 28, 1916, and May, 1917, that is $31,774.29. 
Q. Now that is your net profit on a capitalization of $120,000; what percentage 
do you make that?+-A. About 25 per cent. 

~ Q. What was the turnover, can you tell me, in that period??—A. I should! say the 

year would average a little over $200,000. 
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Q. Your turnover would only be about $200,000 I should have thought it was 


E 
bigger 7—A. Probably it was better, say $225,000, I cannot tell you from memory. Ky 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Couldn’t you give us the turnover since 1915 down to 1919?—A. From April 
22, 1915, from that on? 

Q. Yes.—A. For the season ending December, 1915, $76,273.07; May 30, 1916, 
$112,477.30; season ending December, 1916, $190,290.24; May, 1917, $136,249.56; 
season February, 1918, $189,755.06; season October, 1918, $186,456.82, making a total 
of $891,501.99. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. For three years?—A. That is for three years, yes. 


. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I notice that in each of your very complete statements Mr. Sullivan, you have 
a comparative statement showing the manufacturing expenses for the past season ?— 


ewes: 
Q. So that you are always in touch with the increase of the cost to yourself and 


you know what your margin of profit is, do you endeavour to get a price based on at 
the cost, or have you simply got to get the best market price you can?—A. We figure 
om an average of from 8 to 10 per cent, an average of 8 per cent. 


By Mr. Vien: : 
Q. On the turnover?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You average from 8 to 10 per cent, now there is no doubt you have been 
making for the last three years very much more than that although in the preceding | 
years when you were getting your business established you were making quite a 
heavy loss. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What was the profit in those years, on the total sales?—A. Well, take our first 
profit December 28, 1916, and the turnover for the year would be $302,000, and the 
profit was $17,586.66. | 

Q. You make up your statement for a six months’ season?—A. Sometimes it 
runs a little more than that. For instance the business ‘of the season just finished 
ran from October up to about the middle of May. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. As a rule your fall deliveries are much less than your spring deliveries ?—A. It 
usually runs that way. The orders for winter delivery are usually small. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Give us your profits for the two periods?—A. Roughly, $302,000 turnover. 

Q. And your profit?—A. $17,586.66. 4 

Q. That is between five and six per cent profit on your turnover, and that is one 
of your best periods?—A. That was the highest period. _ 

Q. Will you tell me how the cost of the manufacture of these shoes in Canada com- 
pares with the cost of manufacture in your parent plant in the United States?—A. You 
mean the labor cost? 

Q. The whole cost, the material cost, the labour cost?—A. Well, I cannot tell you, 
but I can tell you that some of their prices are about the same as ours and some 35 cents 
or 40 cents less, so their cost must run about the same. 
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Q. You consider that the costs run about the same, and so far as you know the 

prices charged are very much the same, with some lines that run 30 cents or 40 cents 

under the Canadian price?—A. That is right. 

Q. How much capital has the parent company ?—A. I think it is capitalized at 

about $500,000. : 

; Q. Are they one of’the large manufactures in the United States?—A. Well, they 
are one of the large manufacturers of fine shoes. 

Q. And their plant is at Rockland, Mass.?—A. Yes. 

Q. You hope to show the parent company some profit some day?—A. Well, they 
have been pretty good sports for five or six years, although when we started they said 
they did not expect to make any money for five years. 

Q. It takes you time to get your goods established?—A. The war came on and 
knocked business skyhigh for men’s fine shoes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. And yet you made money ?—A. That was through the rise in prices. 
Q. Why should that make any difference?—A. We take advantage of the rise in 
prices, of course. There is a certain amount of raw material bought and if prices are 
rising continually, we would base our prices on the rising cost. 
 Q. You get most of your material from the United States2—A. No, most of them 
from Canada. 


Mr. Prinete: They have taken the replacement value, just as the others did. 


By the Chairman : z 
Q. What amount of stock do you usually carry ?—A. I will have to give you the 
last inventory. Do you want upper leather or all materials? 
Q. All materials that you carry for manufacturing purposes?—A. The merchan- 
dise inventory was $51,513. | 

(Q. That was the stock according to the last inventory ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Is that an increase or a decrease from the previous inventory ?—A. Practically 
the same. 
Q. How does it compare with 1913 or 19142—A. They would run very little differ- 
ent every season. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What would you say your royalties run?—A. They cost between six or seven 
cents, cost one per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Between one and one and half per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What does it cost to sell your goods?—A. Six per cent commission. 
Q. Tt is on a commission basis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I see that your labour costs vary between 17-26 and 14-81 in the year. What 
___would occasion that variation?—A. Is that up or down? 

; Q. Down?—A. The chances are that it must be volume. 

@ (). In the year 1917, from May till December 16, your labour represented 17-26 
per cent. From December 28, 1916 to May 12, 1917, your labour represented 14-81. 
There is a substantial drop there. Was that owing to lower wages or to better 
efficiency ?—A. Efficiency and volume. 
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Q. The larger volume was in the higher rate, $190,000 as against $136,000?—A. 
Does it give the length of the seasons? j 3 
Q. Yes, May to December and December to May?—A. A couple of months make 
quite a bit of difference. In the period of eight months just ended our overhead 

expenses would be much higher, light, heat, power, ete. 
. If we get 300 or 400 pairs, and we figure 
on 300 pairs, we are getting money on our labour. — 

Q. The higher rate shows a larger volume. The time is a little longer, but I 
should say the volume would be about the same. It is not important, but it is rather 
surprising to see the labour drop three per cent?—A. That was 1917. There is two 
months difference. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you sell to the wholesaler or to the retailer?—A. Direct to the retailer. 
Q. Through your own salesmen?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does that represent all your selling cost /—A. No, advertising. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Advertising is put in the cost sheets?—A. Advertising goes into selling 
expenses. 
Q. But that is included in the cost sheets?—A. Yes, that goes into our costs. 
By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you many travellers on the road?—A. Oh, yes, we sell only through 
travellers. 
By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Have any of these trav eyes any other lines?—A. We have four men, but 
they handle other lines. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. How many lines of shoes do you manufacture?—A. Two, men’s and women’s 
fine shoes. 
Q. Only one grade?—A. We have three grades. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You are strictly a specialty house?—A. Specialty house, fine shoes. 
Q. You have a large line of fine shoes, you specialize?—A. We give them any- 
thing they want in fine shoes. 


By Mr. Vien: S 

Q. How do your prices range for men’s shoes?—A. The calf shoe is $9 to the 
retail trade, the highest is $10. 

Q. And for the women’s shoes?—A. Women’s I think are about $9.25. Women’s 
are really a sideline at present. 

@. How do they range from $9.25?—A. From $9.25 to $9.50. 

Q. How much does the pair of shoes that you sell for $9 cost you?~A. About 
$8.37 or $8.40. We figure on eight per cent profit, we figure that on paper. 

Q. $8.37 or $8.407—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us how much labour and how much material goes into them? | 


Mr. Prinete: That is all shown in the statement. 
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By Mr. Vien: 


_Q. Do you know what the boot that you sell to the ae at $9.00 would be sold 
Ripa: We figure they should sell at $13.50 or $14.00. 
 Q. Fifty per cent higher?—A. We figure fifty per cent. We are not retailers, 
but when we are pricing shoes we say we must have a shoe to price at so much. 
Q. What is your organization in Canada? You are under the direction of the 
Rockland manufactory ?—A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. Is your business in St. Thomas managed through a director or a manager? 
_ A. We have a manager. . 
-  Q. ts he a director?—A. He is not a director. He is not a member of the firm 
fat all: 


_—-Q. How is he paid?—A. $2,600. 
; v Q. You do not pay anything to the control office by way of salaries or indemnities 


or anything?—A. No, we will pay him some profits some day, if we make them. 
. Q. You have no copies of this?—A. I can get copies from our auditor if you 


wish them. 
- By Mr. Pringle: 
i: Q. You will produce copies if we require them?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In your judgment could you sell your product as advantageously without 


travellers, if you simply sold by correspondence or by catalogue?—A. I never worked 
it out, but I do not believe we could. No, we could not. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You could not if you adopted that system alone, but. suppose all the manu- 

_ facturers in your trade adopted the same system?—A. That is a thing that would have 

to be worked out. If no travellers called round, they would have to send orders by 
mail. 


§ By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. It would give the old established firms a great advantage over the new firms? 
—A. Yes. 


e 


ae By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Do you sell on the American fonaket 7—_A. No 
Q. Why not?—A. We have an American house ie over there. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What is your idea in regard to this United Shoe Manufacturing Che 2 
_ Is it more expensive to the manufacturer to pay them a royalty, or to own the 
. machinery out and out?—A. I should say paying a royalty would be cheaper. 
Q. Cheaper than having to purchase the plant out and out?—A. Yes. 


» By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. How are you affected by the tariff? 

Mr. Prinere: Judging by his evidence, it does not make much difference. They 
are selling in the United States the same as here. 


Mr. SurHerianD: They are manufacturing both places. They might not be manu- 
facturing here if there were no tariff. ‘ 


Wirness: No, certainly not. If the tariff were off to-morrow, we would not be 
- manufacturing at all. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a matter of fact the manufacturing costs would be less over there?~A. 
Yes. That is why the American manufacturers could come in here and undersell the 
Canadian. 


By Mr. Vien: , 
Q. Do they sell at the same price on the American market as you sell here?—A. 
They are about the same. 
Q. But in normal times?—A. Their prices are quite a bit lower in normal times. 
Q. How much?—A. I suppose they have been a dollar a pair under perhaps. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q@. How do you account for that?—A. Through their volume, I have always 
accounted for it. Their volume is bigger. The last quotations we had on American 
calf, it was about the same, or five cents a foot more than Canadians were called upon 
to pay. In other words, American calf would be pretty. near half the duty less. 

Q. The cost of your raw materials in normal times was much less there than on 
this side?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you use Canadian materials on the other side?—A. Yes, except some of our 


finer calf and kid. We have to buy the kid. 
Q. Is the kid manufactured in the United States?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. You do not pay any duty on it?—A. Fifteen per cent. 

Q. Why don’t you cater for the American market as well?—A. Our people over 
there have been making shoes for forty some odd years, and naturally they are making 
shoes a little better than we are, who are making shoes for six years. While we make 
a fine shoe, when you put the two together there is quite a difference, but to a man 
who does not know shoes, he would not see much difference in the shoes. 

Q. You have a hundred million people to cater to there and only six or eight 
million here2—A. Yes. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Ceci, Morrison, recalled. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
You are manager of the elie Bread Company ?—A. Yes. 
Is that an incorporated company?—A. No, a partnership. 
Are you the senior partner?—A. At present J am. The other partner is over- 
seas. 
There are just two of you in the business?—A. Yes. 
Somebody told me you were the people who brought down the price of bread 
and enabled us to get our bread at a reasonable price in Ottawa. What about that?— 
A. I do not know. I know bread is run on a very close margin. 

Q. How is it sold?—A. A 24-ounce loaf—a pound and a half. 

Q. What do you charge for that?—A. Ten cents wholesale, eleven cents to the 
public. It retails to the public for eleven cents. 

Q. But you supply it to the grocer at ten cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they in turn sell it at eleven cents?—A. Yes. 

(Mr. Cecil Morrison.] 
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iu Q. What is your margin of profit on that loaf of bread at ten cents and at eleven 
-eents/—A. Taking the whole thing, about fifty-fifty, we sell our output half wholesale 
and half retail, and we have -43 of a cent on each loaf of bread. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You do not deliver?—A. We do it both ways—about fifty-fifty. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. You are taking the average?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You speak of -43? Is that on the bread delivered to the grocer?—A. That is 
taking the whole output. I just have it here for four months. I have another state- 
ment. 

Q. What are you paying for flour?—A. Eleven dollars a barrel. 

Q. That is the fixed price?—A. Yes. This is for February, March, April and May. 

Q. What is your output ?—A. About between forty-five and fifty thousand of those 
loaves a week. 

: Q. I see you wrap them up in waxed paraffin paper as it is called.—A. Yes. 

i Q. For a long time the Food Controller would not let you do that?—A. No, it 
was against the law. 

Q. Your customers appreciate it?—A. Yes, and they demand it as a matter of fact, 
and for your information I may tell you that since that wrapper went on, we have 
made practically nothing on bread. It has taken our whole profit. 

Q. The baker was quite willing to discard that wrapper ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The customer wanted it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The housewives wanted it?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, it does keep your bread in better condition?—A. Well, 
I do not know. 

Q. There is a difference of opinion in regard to that? Some people say that coming 
in this condition it is kept more sanitary ?—A. There are arguments both ways. - 


ete See Se ee 


Fe 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. It is for cleanliness?—A. Yes. Some say bread has to be absolutely cold or 
it is spoiled. If there is any moisture left in it, it makes it soggy. 

_ _Q. Why do you put this waxed paper on if it curtails your margin of profit and 
it is not necessary to do it?—A. Well, our opposition do it, and we have got to do it 
if we are going to sell bread. 

_Q. Flour and ingredients used, 71 per cent, manufacturing expenses 7-4, delivery 
expense 13 per cent?—A. You might compare that with the last year’s statement. It 
is going up all the time. 

Q. Overhead expenses 4-4, net profit 4:2, and then you say that on each loaf of 
bread you make -43 of a cent?—A. Yes, not quite half a cent. That was for the four 
months. Now take the month of May, we have no profit at all. 

Q. You cannot stand for that?—A. I just want to tell you that unless you can 
bring the price of flour down, the people are going to have to pay more for the bread. 
Here is the copy of the statement we have to furnish the Cost of Living Department, 

this is for the month of May. 

 Q. Total cost of flour, ingredients, baking, delivery, management of office, one- 

| twelfth yearly fixed charges, etc., total $19,765. How sold, retail, wholesale, weight 

ot standard loaf in ounces 24, retail price per loaf 11 cents.” (Reading from state- 

ment). Where is your profit shown there?—A. You can arrive at that. It is very 
(Mr. Cecil Morrison.] 
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close. There is our cost $19,765 in the month of May, and our sales are there. That 
corresponds within three dollars of our actual sales. 

(J. Are all the bakers’ prices the same?—A. Yes, practically. 

Q. What is Slinn-Shouldis’ price?—A. Same price. 

Q. As a matter of fact you have made a few cents in the month of May?— 
A. Forty-five is all-I can figure, that is all we made in the month of May. That 
wrapper takes all our profit. 

Q. What does it cost you?--A. Half a cent a loaf. 

Q. Why do you not discard it?—A. Cannot do it; I wish we could. 

Q. Half a cent a loaf could be saved, and you could give the consumer bread at 
the same price and give yourself a fair profit?—A. The public demand it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 
Q: Could you not make two prices, one with the wrapper and one without?— 
A. We would sell so little with the wrapper that it would not pay, and it would be 
confusing. You have either to rip it off or leave it on. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That is your experience?—A. Yes. , 

Q. You ought to have about 74 per cent for your bread?—A. We should have. 
We are faced with another increase in the wages of drivers and our bakers. We faced 
practically 50 per cent increase in the bakers the first of May, and they did not actually 
get that 50 per cent increase in money, but they got shorter hours. 

Q. What do you pay bakers now?—A. $22 to $30 a week, average about $25. 

Q. You were giving them much less than that before?—A. Yes, they worked 
longer hours before. We have to pay them time and a half for overtime. 

Q. Do not your men work all night?—A. No, they work nine hour shifts. 

Q. Do you have to pay extra for night work?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Where is your bakery ?—A. Jn the west end of the city, just outside of Hinton- 
burg. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You do business with the grocery stores—what proportion of your business is 
that?—A. About half, fifty-fifty. 


’ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What difference in price would a reduction in the price of flour make?— 
A. A reduction of 90 cents makes half a cent difference. . 

Q. On a barrel of flour?—A. Yes. We get about 175 or 180 loaves out of a barrel 
of flour. I figure if we could get ten dollar flour, we would not need to increase the 
price of bread. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the price to-day is 11 cents?—A. Yes, we could still make a comfortable 
margin on that basis. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you buy high grade flour?—A. I use Lake of the Woods. 


[Mr. Cecil Morrison.] 
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By the Chairman: 
-Q. It is the standard grade?—A. Yes. 
Q. How does the standard grade flour compare with the Lake of the Woods 
Harvest Queen?—A. I think it is not quite so good. 

Q. Not quite so good as the Harvest Queen ?—A. No. 

Q. Could you compare Harvest Queen with Five Roses?—A. Harvest Queen 
has gone off the market. I was kind of young in the game, and I am not prepared 
to say whether the yield is the same. 

2 Q. The reason I asked that question was that I have been making a very large 
quantity of bread and they tell me they can actually get more bread out of standard 
flour than they can get out of Harvest Queen, and more out of Harvest Queen than 
_ they can get out of Five Roses?—A. No, I think you can get more out of Five Roses. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. There are very few bakers who use a high grade entirely? 
before the war. 


A. There were, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What kind would you use, Harvest Queen or Strong Bakers?—A. No. We 
use practically Harvest Queen all the time. It is a little easier to handle. The other is 
too strong. That is what the bakers say. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The secret of making bread is in putting in all the moisture you can get into 
it?—A. Well I don’t know about that. You cannot get more than the flour will absorb. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say a reduction of ninety cents a barrel will give a reduction of one-half 
cent a loaf on bread?—A. Yes. 

Q. And flour at eleven dollars a barrel makes a net cost—what are you selling 
bread for now?—A. Eleven cents, it should be twelve. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You have just handed me an article from—<A. (Interrupting): W. H. Lynn, 


who is in charge of the Bakery Section of the Food Board. 
Q. He said that the cost is 11.153 cents?—A. In Montreal. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What do you pay for your flour?—A. Eleven dollars. 
Q. Eleven dollars a barrel?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Delivered to the bakery?—A. No. That is f.o.b. siding, net 30 days. You can 
_ get it for ten dollars and ninety cents if you pay spot for it at the siding. 
Q. Have you always had these terms?—A. Since the last change in the price of 
our. 
_ Q. They used to deliver flour—A.° (Interrupting) they always charged you five 
_ cents. The Milling Company has this thing down pretty fine. If it goes into the 
warehouse, they charge you something, and if they draw it out, they charge you so 
much a bag. 


: By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is there any competition in flour?—A. It is very keen. 
Q. What do you mean? Do you mean the difference in the price?—A. No. 
; [Mr. Cecil Morrison.] 
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Q. Just the difference of quality?—A. No. When I said that, I meant they are — 
all after your business. 

(. The price is the same?—A. Yes, the price is the same. 

Q. That did not. always apply, before the fixing of the prices?—A. No. They 
were not so tight before. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You pay eleven dollars, net thirty days?—A. Yes, f.o.b. siding. 


Q. Now can you remember the terms you paid say two years ago, or a year and a 
half ago?—A. Mr. Shouldis, can you tell us that? 


Mr. A. H. SuHoutprs: They sold it at so much a barrel. 


Mr. Morrison: How was that done? How did they use to sell flour before the 
Food Board took it over. 


Mr. Suouupis: They sold it at so much a barrel and you got so much discount. 
Wf you paid before the tenth of the month, you got one per cent off. 


Mr. Morrison: Now you have to pay it in seven days. 
Mr. Suouupis: Yes, if you want anything off. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Did they deliver it to you?—A. No, they always charged five cents a bag. 


Mr. Suoutpis: For delivery there was always a little charge, sometimes two and 
a half, sometimes five and it has been as high as seven and eight. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What are they charging you now?—A. Five cents a bag; ten cents a barrel. 
That is not much more than cost now. 


By Mr. Stutherland: | 
(A 1 DG: you have much difficulty in getting a loaf of a pound and a half? Is it not 
liable to weigh a little more or a little less?—A. No, we have machines that cut it off. 
Q. Then does this wrapper not enable you to retain the size of the loaf? Does it 
not prevent evaporation ?—A. I don’t know. Some people claim they can get a little 
off. I never could do it. 
Q. That wrapper on there tends to prevent evaporation?—A. You should let your 
loaf get cold before you wrap it. I think you ought to leave it five or six hours before 
you put the wrappers on. ; 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What is the weight of that loaf (indicating) ?—A. Twenty-four ounees, sir. 
Mr. Nespitt: It looks all right. 
Mr. Morrison: Yes, and it tastes all right. it 


The witness discharged. 


Mr. Atpert H. SHoutpts, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I take it, that probably you turn out more bread than any other baker in 
Ottawa?—A. No, I am one of the small ones. 
Q. I thought you were one of the large ones?—A. No. 
!Mr. Cecil Morrison.] 
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Q. Who are the large ones?—A. The Slinn-Shouldis Company. I think there 
was a mistake made, I think you intended to have my brother here. 

Q. Your brother’s firm is the largest baker in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Beyond question?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I thought you were a member of the firm?—A. They do five or six times the 
business that I do. 

Q. You have heard the evidence given by the previous witness. What have you 
got to say in regard to it? Do you think there is any margin of profit to the bakers 
with flour at its present price, on the prices you are selling to the public 2—A. We 
are a little behind in our books, but the last month we finished up we were six hundred 
dollars behind. 

Q. What is your output?—A. Well, we have about eighteen hundred double loaves 
a night. That would be about thirty-six—of course some are half of that size. It 
would average about thirty-six— 

Q. (Interrupting): Thousand a month?—A. About thirty-six— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. (Interrupting): Hundred a day?—A. No. It would be about three thousand 
and something of the pieces in a day. Our last month, May’s flour, was nine hundred 
and eighty-six bags, I think that is what we used. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. So the last month you really ran behind?—A. Yes, I have run behind for the 
last year. I have not paid any Income Tax for the last two years, due to others either 
keeping the price down or allowing it to come down, and they don’t want any War 
Tax, or excess Profit Tax, and they say they would sooner give it to the people. 

Mr. Doventas: That is a very good plan. 

Mr. Suourpis: It is for them. Only some of us—— 


_ By Mr, Pringle: 
Q. You can’t afford it?—A. We cannot afford it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Are you money out of pocket?—A. The business will have to close if we don’t 
stop running behind. 
Q. You are depreciating your assets?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you charge the business a sufficient amount for your own earnings to make 
that up?—A. I take a personal earning. I take thirty dollars a week, or thirty-two 
dollars, something like that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is all the salary you take?—A. Yes, and if it is not enough I have to go 
back and charge something up to the firm. All I get out of it is twenty-two or igen: 
four hundred dollars a year. 

Q. You are actually going behind ?—A. I am actually going behind these last two 
years. In last May we are out six hundred dollars. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is it since the price of wheat was fixed that you have gone behind?—A. Prac- 
tically. 
Q. Prior to that you could make good buys in flour and keep your business going? 
a Yes; between three and four years ago if the war had not come along. I had 


[Mr. A. H. Shouldis.] 
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just practically a year’s flour bought. I bought it at eight and nine dollars while they 
were selling it at sixteen. This did me for a short time. 

Q. Did you get deliveries?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you made out all right that year *—A. Yes, only we kept the price down. 

Q. You did not take advantage of the advance?—A. I was not by nature a Good 
Samaritan, but I was made one by others keeping down with me. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much flour do you handle as a rule?—A. In the cooler weather we carry 
perhaps a car or two cars, and so on. We can run a couple of cars in, but in warm 
weather we do not like to have so much in. | 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When you spoke about a year’s supply of flour, you are speaking of delivery at 
so much per month?—A. Sometimes it might run a month or two over. 

Q. You could finance that on a warehouse receipt with the bank?—A. Surely. We 
could carry it ourselves, and until this f.o.b. on track, we never bothered-with any 
warehouse receipts. That is the first time I was ever up against it. We got two or 
three cars, f.o.b. on track, and we had to go to the bank and have it handled there. 

Q. From the viewpoint of the consumer, what would be your judgment as to the 
fixing of the price of wheat ?—A. I think it is wrong. 

Q. From the viewpoint of the consumer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. Wheat on the open market is cheaper, and when it is cheaper there 
is some competition, but when you fix the price of wheat, why—you see, as soon as you 
put the price on wheat, flour went up five cents a barrel right away, as soon as you fixed 
it first. When we bought wheat in the elevators, to cover that, you paid five cents 
more than it was previously. That is my judgment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Five cents a barrel?—A. Yes. : 

Mr. Nespitt: It went up more than that. 

The CHairman: I don’t like to correct the witness, but 

Mr. Suounpis: Correct me if J am wrong, certainly. I am only speaking from 
memory. f 

Q. The facts of the flour situation was this (and I am speaking from business 
experiences, that the wheat price had gone higher than two dollars and twenty-six 
cents,—there was a time just prior to the fixing of the wheat prices, when flour had 
gone as high as thirteen dollars and sixty-five cents, I think, f.o.b. Fort William, and 
that was,due to the rapid jump up in price of wheat. When wheat was fixed, it was 
really fixed down, and it stabilized the price?—A. What I had reference to was the 
first wheat they bought for the British Government. 

Mr. Nessirt: Yes, they: bought thirty-five million bushels. 

Mr. SHounpis: Yes, and it jumped up five cents. I had to pay more for flour 
immediately afterwards. I was getting it at eight, and the next barrel was at nine. 

‘I am very sorry I have no more information, but I generally leave these things to 
my book-keeper, and he is behind. I was trying to figure up a few things, but when I 

was in the middle of it I had to stop. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. f 
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Orrawa, Thursday June 26, 1919. 

bed The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living met in Room 318, at three o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. G. B. 
Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, 


‘Fielding (Hon.), Hocken, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman), Reid (Mackenzie), Sin- 


elair (Queens, P.E.I.), Vien. 
j 


My. Ernest Lereciier called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Are you a shoe dealer in the city of Ottawa?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is your store?—A. 36 Rideau street. 

Q. You are one of the largest retail dealers in the city ?—A. Not one of the largest, 
but doing a fair business. : 

Q. What class of boots and shoes do you handle?—A. High class shoes. 

Q. Men’s and women’s?—A. Men’s, women’s and children’s. 

Q. What make of shoes do you handle?—A. Hart’s, E. T. Wright’s of St. Thomas, 
and J. & T. Bell. 

Q. Ames, Holden’s?—A. No. J. & T. Bell’s especially. 

Q. Bell and Wright make a higher grade of shoes, do they?—A. Yes, a higher 
grade of shoes, and for our trade we need that. 

Q. Do you handle men’s G.M., C.F., Blu., Bal. Goodyears?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have got before me a list on the prices which I took from the Shoe and 
Leather Journal. This statement shows the wholesale price is five dollars and seventy- 
five cents to-day for this shoe, and the retail price is eight dollars. What would you say 


_ as to a high grade shoe of that character?—A. We would sell that shoe at about eight 


dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Q. Can you buy that shoe to-day for five dollars and seventy-five cents?—A, No, 
not at the prices we paid three months ago. We could not buy it at five dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

~ Q. What would be the price to-day of that shoe?—A. It would be sold to us ‘at 


_ about six dollars and a half. 


Q. What would you sell that shoe for?—A. We would pay six dollars and a half 
for it, and we would get nine dollars and a half. 

Q. That is, you would want a profit'of three dollars on that shoe?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is you would make fifty per cent on the cost price—A. It would be about 


thirty-three per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: ‘ 
Q. You get fifty per cent profit on the cost price which would be thirty-three and a 
third per cent less than the selling price ?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You say you charge nine dollars and a half for that shoe. That is not quite 
fifty per cent—A. No, when it comes to nine dollars and seventy-five cents or nine 


dollars and a quarter we charge ten dollars or nine dollars to make a straight price. If 


F 
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it comes to ten dollars and a quarter, after adding fifty per cent to the cost price for our 
retail price, we would sell at ten dollars, and make it a popular price. 

Q. As I make it you would be adding about forty per cent?—A. About that, It 
depends on the line. It runs from twenty-five per cent on children’s shoes up. On 
staple lines the profit isn’t so much. We need fifty per cent on other lines. It averages 


about forty per cent. 
Q. You say you figure to have your average profit about forty per cent?—A. Yes, i 


sir. 
Q. And out of that forty per cent you have to take care of all overhead expenses?— 


A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give an idea of the volume of business during the last year?—A. Yes, 


By Mr, Douglas: . 

Q. Did you bring any invoices with you?—A. No, but I have this book which shows 
an inventory since we started business in 1914. The capital we had then is shown, and 
the capital we have to-day. That is what we give to the bank. 

Q. You have nothing to show the invoice price of the goods?—A. No. 

Q. You have this in your store?—A. Oh, yes. Last year we made fifty-one thous- 
and eight hundred and two. dollars. That is what we sold. r 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. That includes the cost of your goods?—A. That is the total turnover. The 
net profit on that was two thousand six hundred and nineteen dollars. The expenses 
were ‘ten thousand eight hundred and fifty-two dollars. We made a net profit of five 
per cent on the total amount of the business. 

Q. The percentage of expenses would be a little over twenty per cent?—A. Prac- 
tically twenty per cent. Our capital in 1917 was sixteen thousand dollars, and the sur- 
plus on the year 1918 was nineteen thousand five hundred and seventy-seven dollars. 

Q. Is that in addition to the capital?—A. No, that includes it. 


By Mr, Douglas: 
Q. That is not capital 2—_A. No, that is investment. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
- Q. They have a surplus of three thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars? — 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You had nineteen thousand dollar investment, and you made two thousand six 
“hundred and nineteen dollars?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You had an investment of nineteen thousand five hundred and seventy-seven 
dollars, and on that you made twenty six hundred and nineteen dollars?—A. Y -s. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Are you in a partnership business?—A, Yes. 
Q. Where do you do business?—A. 36 Rideau. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What rent do you pay?—A. Twenty-four hundred dollars a yer. 
Mr. Prinete: And your total expenses were ten thousand eig’:t hundred and fifty- 


two dollars. 
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By Mr. Douglas : 


Q. Can you give us roughly what makes up that ten thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two dollars? First, rent, twenty-four hundred dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many people do you keep?—A. Six clerks, two partners and four clerks. 
| ~ Q. What do you draw for yourselves?—A. This year twenty-four hundred dollars 
for each. 
! Q. That would be forty-eight hundred dollars for yourselves? What do 
| you pay your men?—A. We have one at eighteen dollars a week. 
é Q. That would be nine hundred and fifty dollars ——A. I have another one at twenty 
dollars a week, and two girls at ten dollars each. 
: 
: 
> 


a By Mr. Pringle: 
3 Q. Who are the partners? Are they two brothers?—A. No, my brother-in-law 
and myself. 

Q. You each draw twenty-four hundred dollars, and that is deducted before you 
draw the net profit?—A. That is our salary. 


. By Mr, Nesbitt: 
Q. These people do a turnover of fifty-one thousand eight hundred and two dollars? 
—A. We started in business in 1914, and we had a twenty-seven thousand turnover 
then. Our capital was eight thousand dollars when we started. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that what you started out with? Was there any cash in that?—A. We bought 
stock and we sold that stock, and we got inventories on them. We cleaned out that. 
Q. You had really eight thousand dollars cash when you started ?—A. Yes. 
Q. When you spoke of the surplus you meant the actual money you invested, and 
the amount of the stock provided it was worth a hundred cents on the dollar?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you putting the profits in ‘the business?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What ratio of percentage of profit did you put on your goods. Take an ordinary 
workingman’s shoe, for instance?—A. We do not carry any working shoes. All are welt 
shoes. 

Q. What is the cheapest welt shoe you can ‘buy ?—A. In the fall it is four dollars 

"4 and eighty cents. . ! 

Q. What you bought at that price then, is it delivered yet?—A. No. We bought 
for last spring delivery at four dollars and twenty cents. That will be sold this year at 
six dollars and a half. 

Q. You know exactly that it cost you four dollars and twenty cents. Have you 
any regular profit 2 


Mr. Prinete: He has told us he has a profit of from forty ‘to fifty per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What would you get for that four dollar and twenty cent shoe?—A. If you put 
fifty per cent on it, that would be an addition of two dollars and ten cents, or six dollars 
and thirty cents. We would not sell it at that price, but we would either make it six 
dollars or six dollars and a half. \ 

we Q. The chances are that you will say six dollars and a half?—A. If it is a stapla 
line, we will sell it for six dollars. 

Q. But your usual rate of profit is fifty per cent?—A. Yes. 

; (Mr. E. Letellier.] 
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@. Do you put more than that on some of the shoes in your store?—A. Té all 


depends, sometimes there is a shoe with a coloured top you can get seventy-five per 
cent profit on it. It all depends on whether we are buying shoes with light tops. We 


might sell six a pair, and then let the balance go at five dollars. 
Q. You have certain lines of shoes which are worth more. Have you any stated 
method of marking that shoe. Take a fancy upper shoe. Would you put one hundred 
per cent on that?—-A. Oh no. Other people are selling the shoe. We buy from the same 
factory. From the J. & T. Bell Company, from the Hart people, from E. T. Wright 


and others. All the people in the shoe business buy the same lines. We will not sell — 


for eleven dollars when other people get ten dollars. 

Q. What is the cheapest shoe you can buy from the Hart Shoe Company ?—A. To- 
day their shoes are nine dollars and thirty cents wholesale. That was the price I paid 
two weeks ago. We have paid eight dollars and thirty cents for many of their shoes we 
have in stock, and we bought that shoe for spring delivery at seven dollars and ninety 
cents. We are selling at eleven dollars. ~ 

Q. That is eight dollars, practically. You do not make fifty per cent on that shoe? 
—A. that is a staple line. We have another line in the tan tops for which we get 
twelve dollars. We cannot buy that shoe to-day at nine dollars and eighty-five cents. 
If we repeat an order for that shoe we would have to sell the shoes for higher than we 
do. The shoes we sell at that price we do not mark. 

Q. You never mark up after you put the price on?—A. We sell at the price on the 
box. When new shoes come in we have to get more money. 

Q. What was your spring price on the Wright shoe?—A. It was six dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

Q. What did you get?—A. Eleven dollars. : 

Q. You get a good profit on the Wright shoe?—A. On some lines. We have a profit 
on the box. If it costs six dollars and seventy-five cents we sell at eleven dollars. That 
is practically fifty per cent. 

Q. You do not take that into account when you sell it—A. We look at the price 
on the box. If it costs six dollars and seventy-five cents we sell at eleven dollars. 
That is practically fifty per cent. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. That is more than fifty per cent. It is about sixty per cent.—A. We have shoes 
from six dollars and seventy-five cents to seven dollars and twenty-five cents. We sell 
them all at eleven dollars a pair. 

Q. This Wright shoe ranges from'six dollars and seventy-five cents to seven dollars 
and twenty-five cents?—A. Yes, we get eleven dollars for all their shoes. There are 


some we sell at ten dollars a pair. We sold their shoes five months ago at ten dollars. | 


Then the price went up. 

Q. You make over sixty per cent on shoes you buy from ‘the Wrights’.—A. Not all 
the shoes. 

Q. You might not in all cases, but you make an average of nearly sixty per cent.— 
A. There are black shoes we sell at nine dollars anda half. They cost us six dollars 
and a half. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You sell as low as nine dollars and a half?—A. On some shoes we do. The 


black shoes from Wright would be cheaper than the tan. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You say that you won’t sell at eleven dollars when other retail stores sell for 
ten dollars. How do you know that they are selling for.ten dollars? Do you fix the 
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in 
_ price?—A. No. We fix our retail price at about fifty per cent over what the boots cost 
i a 

AQ. All these stores buy the same line of-shoes?, Do you mean that you fix the 
price at a certain figure and other shoe stores at a higher figure?—A. If we buy a shoe 
for six dollars and seventy-five cents and sell at eleven dollars, and find out that another 
man is selling at ten dollars, and a man comes in and tells us this, if he is a good 
customer, we might cut one dollar off that shoe. 


By Mr, Pringle. 


Q. Have you an understanding in the trade to fix the price?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. You govern your prices according to the charge by Mr. Masson, Gale and other 
shoe men’—A. We do not govern our prices by ‘them at all. 

Q. You see if the customer will stand fifty per cent? If he will, all right. If he 
stands sixty per cent, all right—A. We won’t charge him more than eleven dollars. 

Q. You don’t go much over sixty per cent?—A. You can see by the figures that we 
make that it could not be anything more than fifty per cent. 

Q. Your turnover for the expenses is not very large. Here you have a turnover of 
fifty-one thousand eight hundred and two dollars, and in order to get that you pay out 
ten thousand eight hundred and fifty-two dollars. 

: The CuarrmMan: That is 20.94 per cent. 


; By Mr, Pringle: 
Res Q. That is a small turnover for that cost——A. We have not been in business very 
long. 

Q..You are not doing very badly. You are able to draw twenty-four hundred 
dollars for yourself. Your brother-in-law can draw that also. You are able to pay your 
rent and all your salaries, and to put away twenty-six hundred and nineteen dollars, 
and tack that on to surplus. Your reserve increased by the amount of twenty-six 
hundred and nineteen dollars during last year ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That isn’t bad—A. Supposing we wanted to sell our store, we could not get 
' one hundred per cent on our goods. 

QeT don’t know about that. If what witnesses tell us is true it seems that prices 

are going up. I think you could get one hundred cents on the dollar on the stock, put 

in your store—A. There is a lot of the stock we would give at fifty per cent. We can- 

not sell it at the cost it was to us three years ago. Everything is taken on the cost in 

the inventory. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In taking the inventory annually, don’t you ever put it below cost?—A. We 
put it at exactly what is marked on the boxes. If four dollars and a half is marked 
on the box we put it at that. 


Mr. Nespirr: Why does he find it necessary to keep six people to do this busi- 
| ness / 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Why is it necessary to have six people?—A. If people would wait for us, we 
could do the business with less help. Where we are we have the strangest trade. We 
are next to the Stewart Furniture store. We will ‘be an hour waiting for customers, 
and then they all come in at once. If we cannot serve them they go out as fast as they 

_ come in, and so we have to be there to serve them, or we would not make a turnover 
of fifty-two thousand dollars. 

Q. You cannot let anybody escape—A. No. 

_ Q. Ef you can make sixty per cent ‘profit on any chap, don’t let him go?—A. 
_ Sometimes we only get twenty five per cent. 
[Mr. E. Letellier.] 
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By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Take another of these lines. Take an advertised shoe. Does the manufac- 
turer make an effort to have the retailer sell at a fixed retail price?—A. No, that is 
left entirely to the retailer. 

Q. None of the manufacturers stamp a retail shoe like the Douglas people do 
with their product ?—A. They used to do it. The Slaters’ did it once. 


By Mr. Douglas: \ 

Q. They are all afraid to do it now?—A. Yes. We have shoes stamped at six 
dollars which would cost us eight dollars and ninety cents now. We bought at four 
dollars and fifteen cents. That is Dr. Reid’s cushion sole from d. & T. Bell. His place 
is in Montreal on Inspector street. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I think you are doing pretty well. You are getting along all right——A. I don’t 
think we have done anything wrong. 
/ 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What about the rent? Twenty-four hundred dollars seems high. How large 
is your shop.—A. It is ninety feet deep. 

Q. What is the frontage?—A. It has a twenty-foot frontage. 

Q. Héw many floors’—A. One floor. 

Q. Two hundred dollars a month you pay ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get the heating ?—A. I heat it myself. 

Q. Taxes?—A. I pay one hundred and eighteen dollars in business taxes. That 
is ‘the only tax. - 

Q. Is that the general rental?—A. Yes. 

Q. Over and above that, you provide the fittings and fixtures Ae Visa: 

Q. Shelving?—A. Yes, we took it bare. 

Q. That is an awful rent—A. We figure that we are paying about the cheapest 
rent around there. Two blocks further down ‘Rideau they are paying the same rent, 
in a gent’s furnishing store. In the corner place three hundred dollars a month 
for a place something like ours, only smaller. We got our lease for two hundred dol- 
lars a month three years ago. 

Q. Have you any particular line of shoes that you have an exclusive sale for ?— 
A. We buy the best shoes we can in Canada. 

Q. Do you handle American shoes?—A. One line, but not enough to say any- 
thing about. We buy the best shoes we can get in Canada, and we consider them 
just as good as American shoes the way the duty is now. We buy American shoes 
and pay the duty, and then we cannot sell them at a fair price. Of course, there are 
some fine shoes which can be sold. 


By Mr. Pringle. 


Q. I like to hear you speak well of Canadian shoes?—A. We cannot do anything 
else. We deal in them. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

a. What is your ratio of profit on women’s shoes i—A. The same profit as on 
men’s. 

Q. In other words, you sell them at not more than fifty or sixty per cent profit.— 
A. No more. 

Q. What is the highest priced woman’s shoe you have?—A. The highest priced 
woman’s shoe in a coloured kid would cost about eight dollars at the highest Bee 
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We bought one pair which cost us twelve dollars, but we only bought one lot of those. 
jut for those shoes for which we paid eight dollars a pair we get twelve dollars. 
Q. Have you sixteen dollar shoes/—A. We have one line at eighteen dollars. It 
eost us twelve dollars and sixty-five cents. We bought it from Kelly, Rochester. 
- We only ordered one lot. 


By Mr. Pringle: : 

Q. Is one of your troubles that customers want the very highest priced shoes ?— 
aie They want good shoes. There are a lot of them want better shoes than we have. 
_ We cannot handle them, and we send them up town if they want anything better. 
- They carry American shoes more than we do. 

Q. Do you meet many people who find your shoes are not dear enough for them? 

a ea There are a lot of them who say our shoes are very cheap. 

4 Q. You pass them further up Sparks street?—A. Yes. A lot of them go up 
there, but a lot of them come down as well. Those that come down make up for those 

- who go up. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Is it a matter of wanting something higher in price? Would not those people 
_ take your shoes if you were to ask a higher price?—A. When a woman wants some- 
_ thing—you know. If we have what they want they will pay any price for it. 
: Q. Has the price anything to do with what they choose? If you have an eighteen 
; dollar shoe and you quoté it at eight or nine dollars, would she take it?—A. No. 
+ 


By Mr. Douglas: 
y Q. Why don’t you mark your twelve dollar shoes up to sixteen dollars?—A. We 
are getting twelve dollars for it and could not get sixteen. We might sell a few pair 
for that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
: Q. You don’t want more than sixty per cent out of your customers/—A. We do 
_ not want to take more than is fair. We figure business on that, and we are satisfied 
when we get that. Sometimes we get less, sometimes we get more. We are new in 
the business, 
Q. I like your idea of keeping a large staff so that none will get out once they 
come in.—A. If you serve people well, they will come back. 


Witness discharged. 


- Mr. Rogert Masson, called, sworn and examined. 


Snes 


By Mr. Pringle: 
‘ Q. Mr. Masson, you have been in the shoe business in Ottawa for quite a few 
- -years?—A. Thirty-four years. 
Q. And your establishment is situated on Sparks street?—A. Yes. 


Q. A very central portion of Sparks street, between Elgin and Metcealf?—A. 
Pe es,. 
¥ 


\ 


Q. On the south side ae the street?—A. Yes. 
- if hg You carry, I should say, possibly the largest stock in the city of Ottawa?— 
: es. y 

Q. Could you give us an idea of just how =“ stock you carry?—A. I carry 
around thirty-five or thirty-six thousand dollars worth. It naturally varies. 
~ Q. You deal in men’s, ladies’, and children’s shoes?—A. Yes. 
is [Mr, E. Letellier.] 
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Q. You deal in high grade, medium A. (Interrupting): No staples, prin- 
cipally in high grades. The-best shoes I can buy. 
Q@. You do not handle a great many of the lower grades at all?—A. No. 
| Q. Nor the staples? You do not handle many staples?—A. No. No MacKays ’ 
or anything like that. : 
Q. Have you any system in your business in regard to percentage of profit on 
the shoes?—A. No. I buy the shoes at their value. I go on values all together, * 
Q. You buy entirely on values altogether?—A. Yes. : é 
Q. Have you no fixed percentage? For instance, if you get a shoe that costs t 
you five dollars, do you add twenty-five per cent?—A. ‘There is no special twenty-five ~~ 
per cent. We might put on forty or forty-five or fifty per cent: {Some shoes are worth “ir 
a great deal more than others, even costing us the same money. ; ae 
Q. You have fixed your profits in that way?—A. No, not exactly. We might * 
vary four, five or six per cent of the cost of the shoes. a se 
Q. But your profits run from thirty to fifty per cent?—A. Yes, possibly a little ~ 
more than that. Especially in the highest grade of shoes for which we have a special 
eall. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What do you mean by “ Special”?—A. You might have a little joint on your 
foot and not be able to get-a shoe to fit it, and we would sell you a shoe that would 
fit that joint. That would be a special shoe. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. In other words you mean a bunion?—A. A bunion, yes. I did not want to 
use that word, I said a joint. 


Z By Mr, Pringle: 

Q. Have your percentages of profits been increasing during the last three ‘or 
four years, or are they practically the same as you have had for A. (Interrupt- 
ing): I think they are practically the same, but now the shoes cost very much more. 

Q. I quite appreciate that. What I want to get at is the percentage of profit. 
Has that been running in the same way for the last eight or ten years?—A. I think 
it has been running about the same ever since I started. 

Q. You have not increased the percentage of profit?—A. ‘Oh, yes. 

Q. You have increased the selling price of your shoes, because they cost a great 
deal more?—A. Yes. ’ | 

Q. What has been the advance in the factory cost of shoes during the past two or 
three years, roughly speaking?—A. Well, I should judge about three years ago you 
paid six dollars for a shoe and that shoe would cost to-day anywhere from nine to ten 
dollars. I have not made any note of that at all, nor never studied it at all, in any 
wdy or form, so I cannot speak positively. © 

Q. So the advance has been around fifty per cent?—A. Yes the advance has been 
about fifty per cent. 

Q. And is this increasing or do you see any signs of a decrease in the cost?—A. 
I think, when we go to the market next September, we will be knocked silly, with the 
high prices, they will be so much higher than they are to-day. 

Q. I suppose you follow the condition pertaining to your business very closely /— 
A. I watch it very closely. I go to the market, and I go to the American market, and 
I make a study of it, and I speak with men who have authority. “ 

Q. Will you please glance over this schedule on page three, of the Shoe and 
Leather Journal, dated June. sixteenth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, and say if 
that schedule for prices for nineteen hundred and fourteen and nineteen hundred and 
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lars” and “ five seventy-five ” is pssibly a little high. 

Q. Let us see what you are referring to?—A. This one here (indicating). There is 
Jlucher and a Goodyear Welt. It is a long time since I have bought a shoe at as 
7 a price as that, and these prices may be right, but I think they are a little ex- 
sive in nineteen hundred and nineteen. 

~ Q. Don’t you think that the wholesale price of that shoe in nineteen hundred and | 
nineteen is five dollars and seventy-five cents?—A. I could tell better if I had the two 
shoes to compare. Really, with figures like that, it is pretty hard to get it right. I 
‘not know the man who manufactures that shoe, nor I do not know the shoe. You 
eht have, say, four manufacturers all making a five dollar shoe and one of those 
oes would be worth fifty cents more than the others. 

Q. I see here for Men’s Tan O.F. Blu. Bal. Goodyear shoe the price in nineteen 
ndred and fourteen, was three dollars and thirty-five cents while the wholesale price 
to-day would be six dollars and fifteen cents. What would you say about that?—A. 
hat is practically a hundred per cent? 

_ Q. It is practically a hundred per cent?—A. That is in five years? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, I will have to say the same thing as I said before in regard to 
this other. 
Q. This says the“shoes have advanced all along the line, anywhere from seventy- 
five to a-hundred per cent.—A. Yes. 
Q. You don’t think there has been quite that advance?—A. Really, I don’t think 
$0, just off hand. I have not looked into it that closely. We have to deal with each 
i on as we find it, and there is no use in going back and saying what it was three years 
‘ ago. We have to deal with it from day to day. 
‘ Q. What have you to say as to what this paper says about the advances ?—A, They 
~ might be absolutely correct, but I think they are perhaps a little high. 
Bei Q. You sell a high class American shoe as well as a high class Canadian shoe?— 
ae Yes. 
 _ Q. You have to ask a maeber price for the American shoe than for the Canadian? 
_ —A, No, sir. 
Q. Then you buy your American shoe just as cheaply as you do your Canadian 
i; shoe/—A. No, not exactly.. You see there is something that the public don’t generally 
_ know or realize about manufactured shoes in Canada. There is a duty on unmanufac- 
_ tured leather, that has to be figured on in Canada. The public don’t generally think 
that. Ttis not as great as the manufactured shoe, but it is great enough to make con- 
_ siderable difference. 

4 A few years ago there was a time when we could get better shoes made in the 
_ United States, pay the duty, bring them in, and sell them as cheaply as we could sell 
/ the same grade of shoe made in Canada. To-day, the Canadians have improved so 
much that we can practically buy in Canada, shoes (with the exception of some very 
high-grade stuff) that are equally as good as any shoes made in the United States. 
I think to-day, the seven dollar shoe in Canada is a better shoe than the five dollar 
_ shoe in the States, or the five dollars and a half shoe in the States, which would bring 
it down here at about the same money. 

Q. You think there is a better value in a Canadian shoe at seven dollars, than in 
an American shoe at five fifty ?—A. Yes. 


l} 
i 


Eaters, SNS 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What do you say as to the value of a Canadian seven dollar shoe, as against an 
American six fifty shoe?—A. That is another thing. It depends on the manufacturer. 
Do you know, gentlemen, it is astonishing the difference in the manufacturers. Some 
them are absolutely conscientious, and put in the very best material they can. I 
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have run across manufacturers who did not do that, and we avoid them. We can op 
a shoe up and find out all that is in it. ‘The salesmen sell us the shoes and very often 
they don’t know themselves exactly what material is in that shoe. I would just as soon 
take a seven-fifty shoe or an eight dollar shoe (we will take the eight dollar shoe f 
instance) made in Canada, because ‘there is a continual change in the scale all the 
time, I would just as soon take that as the six-fifty shoe made in the States, that would 
cost to-day (let me see, the seven per cent is off) somewhere around eight dollars and — 
fifty cents laid down. 


By Mr. Pringle: eae 

Q. You prefer the seven-fifty Canadian A. (Interrupting) To the eight-fifty a” 
American shoe. - 
Q. Do you find many of your customers want the expensive Canadian shoes?—A. ~~ 
Yes, we have a few who are willing to pay as high as eighteen dollars. r. 
Q. That is more particularly for ladies’ shoes?—A. No. Both men’s and ladies. ~* 

‘We get more for men’s shoes than we do for ladies’. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What grade of shoe is sold for eighteen dollars?—A. The A. E. Nettleton & 
aa Syracuse, they are considered the highest grade matter of shoes in the 
country. . ; yg 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You find a demand ‘for them in spite of the duty? 
duty we found a certain demand for the Nettleton shoe. 


A. Yes, in spite of the 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I suppose you have customers who have been wearing the Nettleton shoe for 
years and they want it, and are willing to pay the price?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Reid: 

Q. (Exhibiting his own boot): What about this shoe here. Do you sell that?— 
A. You will have to take it off to let me see the number and the lining. They all 
look alike to me. They are like the old fashioned coon-song says. There (indicating 
his own boot), is a better boot than yours. Why, you have a Nettleton shoe. This 
is an F.H. width. I believe that is one of my shoes. 

Q. Yes?—A. You will have to plead guilty to buying in a good store and be 
a good shoe. 


By Mr. Reid: ; / 
Q. I wanted to find out what you were selling that shoe for?—A. It is eighteen 
dollars to-day. 
Q. What would it have been a year ago?—A. A year ago it was sixteen dollars. 
Q. What does that cost you?—A. Fourteen dollars. 
Q. What did it cost you a year ago 2—A, A year ago, it would have cost me a 
couple of dollars less. itd ct eee 


{ 
By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. What are the features which account for the large difference which go to make 
up the higher prices?—A. In a shoe? ee 

Q. Yes?—A. It is the same way in hats, take a Stetson hat or any of the other high 
grade hats, these firms have got a good reputation. 

Q. In your shoes are you paying for the reputation or paying fe the leather ?—A.° 
No. I will tell you a little statement that Mr. Nettleton said to me once. I have never 
met the gentleman but once, but I know he is a splendid fine man, and he told me, he 
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said: “Mr. Masson, when you sell a Nettleton shoe, you can absolutely guarantee that it 
is the best that money can buy. The very best is in that shoe, as to leather, silk, threads, 
nd everything else, and linings, and the cost of making the shoe generally, is the best 
money can buy; after that you can guarantee the shoe.” 
Q. Would you be able to make that statement about the Canadian shoe?—A. I 
uppose if I asked the manufacturers they would tell us the same thing, but it is a fact 
hat Mr. Nettleton made that statement to me. 

Q. Would you pay for the reputation or for the material that is in that shoe?— 
_ We are buying and paying for absolutely the best they can produce, but the thing 
this, if you go into a store and want a Nettleton shoe, I have to give it to you. I 
keep it because the public wants it. Naturally we are in business to do all the business 
we can and to oblige the public, and I think that service and efficiency is worth some- 
“thing a little over the ordinary staple article. 
__ Q. The eighteen dollars is not “A little over” ?—A. Over fourteen dollars. 
: Q. I am not speaking of your profits. I am speaking of the grade of shoes that 
_ people use which you sell and the ones at less money?—A. I honestly think that when 
a manufacturer in Canada is selling a shoe'to retail for fifteen dollars he will tell you 
his shoe is not as good as the Nettleton shoe, selling for eighteen. 


; By Mr. Douglas ; 
Q. It is not as good?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


bi Q. Years ago, Mr. Masson, there were a couple of men in Toronto, by the name 
of Robinson and Dack, who made a specialty of making a man’s shoe. Many people 
came from New York and Buffalo and had their shoes made at Dack’s or Robinson’s, 
to my certain knowledge. Has that trade passed out of Canada?—A. You are speak- 
‘ing now of a custom made shoe. That is entirely different from a Goodyear Welt. 
i Dack is the maker of a very high grade custom shoe. I doubt if any are made which 
4 are any better. But, I think to-day you will pay up to eighteen dollars for them. 

4 Q. They were fourteen dollars last fall?—A. I think you will get a Goodyear 
_ Welt in them. Dack is a good maker. You can bank on him. I never had the 
_ pleasure of meeting the gentleman, but his reputation is good enough for me. 

' Q. What does this shoe cost you that you are selling for eighteen dollars?—A. 
_ Fourteen dollars. 


oe By Mr. Pringle: 
¢ — Q. You do not get as good a profit on other lines?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. But does it cost you that when you mark them at eighteen dollars?—A. Yes. 
_ You must understand the shoe business is different than many other lines of business. 
: We can’t buy fifty thousand dollars’ worth of shoes to come in the spring, nor 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth to come in the fall. We are buying all the time. 
- The price is changing all the time. Take that shoe of Nettleton’s. Since the twenty- 
, eighth of April, they have changed that shoe—the price of that shoe four times. 


A By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


_ Q. Always upward?—A. Always upward, and will be going up for the next couple 
é of years, so that iT cannot tell you the price of that shoe exactly, but I would say 
_ to you now, buy your shoes now at 72 Sparks Street and you will save money. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you sell Dack’s shoes?—A. No. He only sells to the trade. 
(Mr. Robt. Masson.] 
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By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. He manufacturers to order?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pr seats 


Q. How large is your turnover?—A. I iehSe over one hundrea and nineteen 


thousand, six hundred and fifty-two dollars last year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. A hundred and nineteen thousand dollars? What was your investment in the 


business?—A. I have—— 

Q. (Interrupting): Thirty-six thousand dollars stock? I have got that—A. T 
have done considerable speculating outside. I am what you call “Land Poor.” I 
‘keep all my business right there; I don’t hide anything. Everything is in my own 
name, all my losses go into the thing, and it is pretty hard to pick it out. 

Q. We don’t want your speculations, we are all land poor?—A. My figures are all 
mixed in there as one business. 

Q. You carry a stock on an average of $36,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you own the building?—A. No, sir, Devlin & Company. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You pay a substantial rent?—A. $5,500. That has increased in thirty wee 


from $1,650. 


/ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What are your costs?—A. It costs me about 23 to 25 per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
— Q. What do you think your average gross profits would be on your sales, 50 per 
cent ?—A. No, 36 and 40 per cent I think. 
Q. That is on your turnover of $120,000?—A. We generally figure on about one- 
third. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That includes rent?—A. I put in everything that pertains to my business in 
the expenses. 
Q. What was your net profit?—A. I made $8,950. 
Q. You keep a number of employees?—A. About twelve. 


By Mr. Pringle: ts 

Q. You have a better chance of keeping them than Letellier?—A. If you want to 
‘vive good service you have to have clerks to attend to the public. 

Q. On busy nights people do not want to hang around the shop, and you have to 
have the necessary employees to serve?—A. I have a good business and I try to keep 
it, and if we can give the public the benefit we save on advertising. 

Q. Do you know much about the trade generally in Ottawa?—A. I cannot say 
that I do. I think they are all like myself, struggling to make a living. 

Q. Do you think there is keen competition among the trade, or is there a sort or 
tacit understanding in regard to prices?—A. There is nothing in any shape or form 
of an understanding; that is, so far as I know, and I think the others can bear that 
out. We have a little association that, I think, two or three people attend. I have 
attended it once, and they may have a talk, but we never figure a price. We buy from 
the manufacturers, and each man pays his price, and any money he makes is on the 
volume of business. 

[Mr. Robt. Masson:] 
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ENDIX No. 7 
By Mr. Douglas : 


Q. Do you buy many American boots?—A. Not so many. We are not dealing so 
much with the American people as we did. But when dealing with the American 
eople I used to buy sixty per cent of American shoes. But to- day we do not bother 
with the American shoe so much. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What would be your percentage to-day of American shoes, 45 per cent?—A. I 
ardly think it would be that much. As I say, at one time, I bought 60 per cent of 
‘American shoes. That was in the old days of the 25 per cent duty. 
»  Q. Do you find that our Canadian manufacturers have been improving in the 
‘class of shoe that they are turning out?—A. Improving wonderfully. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Did the war tax have much effect on the importation of American shoes ?—A. 
It did not with me; it might have with some of/them. When I saw the fine shoes 
that people wanted, we still bought quite a few of them, and are buying them yet. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
'  Q. In your opinion, your profits are not unreasonable?—A. No. I think the 
 tretail man who attends to the public, and attends faithfully, is entitled to all he is 
getting when you figure out that at the end of every year there are odds and ends in 
_ the shoe business. You have to carry from men’s four and a halfs to twelves, double 
widths, and women’s double widths, up to size nine. Naturally I feel sorry for the one 
‘who wears nines, but we sell from ones to nines, double As. It means that if you are 
mot a careful buyer you will have considerable loss in getting rid of your odds and 
‘ends. We have to be on the job all the time... 

Q. According to the schedule taken from the Hide and Leather Journal, there 
seems to have been an advance in the wholesale prices anywheré from 50 to 100 per 
cent from 1914 to 1919. Has your advance been greater than the advance in the whole- 
sale trade?—A. No, I think they just keep pretty much the same. There are lots of 
times when there is an advance that we do not touch the price of the shoes in stock at 
all. We do not watch the market and advance the price of shoes on sale that we bought 
at the lowerprice. We do not advance the price until the new shoes come in. Then 
_ weclean up the line. It would not do to have the same shoes at different prices. 


‘ 


e 
Be, 
iS 


By Mr. Douglas: 


J Q. You have been carrying on the same percentage of profits ever since you began 
business ’—A. Practically the same. 

_ __- Q. You did not increase it during the war?—A. No, we never took any advantage 
_ \ during the war. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. If you increased your business to $200,000 a year how much could you reduce 
_ the price to the consumer?—A. I do not think I would try to reduce it any because 
if I increased it to $200,000 wy overhead charges would increase. 
Q. Not in proportion?’—A. Perhaps not in proportion. We could do a little more 
i business with the same expenses that we have, but not an awful lot more. 


— By Mr. Douglas: 


ee QO. -One Ai the main secrets of your success is the amount of stock you carry. You 
turn your stock over three times in the year ?—A. I would not say it is all good buy- 
ing, but good buying is a good thing in business, watching the buying and not having 
: hs and ends. You cannot help having dead stock as a rule. 


‘ 
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Q. In carrying $35, 000 of stock, do you think you have a capital of more thin 
$35,000 invested?—A. I think possibly I haye. 

Q. You say it is mixed with speculative enterprise?—A. Yes, sir, lands ic f 
would like to sell just now. 

Q. You would not require $35,000 of actual capital to carry a stock of $35, 000A. 
Oh, no. 

Q. So you are probably over capitalized, so far as your business is concerned ?—A. 
I do not think I am overcapitalized. 

Q. Yet you do not know what money you are using in turning over that $119,000? 
—A. I have not made an account to anybody. I take stock at the end of the year. 
I am satisfied. I do not go into the details that I would have to go into if I was a 
company or if I had a partner. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Yet you have to take stock regularly ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And bring down a balance?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So you must have a pretty good idea of how much money you have invested. 


By Mr. Reid (Anterrupting) : 
Q. Do you do a strictly cash business ?—A. No, a certain amount of credit. We 
have tried to do a strictly cash business but you cannot always do it. 
Q. How did you find the credit business work out, had you losses?—A. There 
were a few. We know nearly every person who deals with us, and we do not make 
very many losses. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. C. R. Teerze, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You are the manager of the store which is being operated under the name of 
Gale & Company?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You deal in men’s, ladies’ and children’s shoes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the higher grade of shoe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you carry any of the staple lines, the cheaper grade of men’s shoes?—A. 
The cheapest shoe J have at the present time is $8. 

Q. That is the selling price?—A. Yes, $8. 

Q. That would be a Canadian shoe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What class of shoe would that be?—A. The one is a kid boot and the other is 
a calf skin boot with a heavy oiled sole and rubber heel. 

Q. Whose manufacturer ?—A. Ames, Holden and McCready. 

Q. What would be the price of that shoe, the wholesale price?—A. $5, $5.04. 

Q. And you sell them at $8?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Practically 60 per cent advance on cost?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your average of percentage of profit on your boots and shoes ?—A. 
From 35 to 60. On ladies’ novelty shoes it may run 65. It is not how much you pay 
for the shoe, but what it is worth, and with novelty shoes you have to clear them out. 

Q. If they were left on your shelves you would have difficulty in getting rid of 
them?—A. Yes, I sold 20 pairs of shoes yesterday at $2 per pair. We put them out - 
cheap. : 

Q. I suppose on these shoes you had to figure a loss ?—A. Every merchant each 
year has to figure on a loss on a certain portion of his stock, we have to keep our stock 
cleaned up. cdl civlisle dda te a 
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Q. Are you making abnormal profits out of this business?—A. I have my report 

- for last year, and the preceding year. 

; Q. Let us take 1918, because that is the latest report you have. Cash on hand, 

$533.90, petty cash, $33.12, making $557.02; accounts receivable $5,474.95, inventories, 

ns merchandise, $52,732.86, stationery, $100, furniture and fixtures less depreciation, 
«$5,345.34, that makes a total of $58,178.20—no, that makes a total of $63,020.17. 
ee Liabilities, $40,459.88, accounts payable, $44,962, and then there are liabilities in 

- __ connection with rent, ete., and your profit and loss was $95,189. Do you mean to tell 

us that is all you made on your business last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, I do not see your expenses, your store expenses, where is that 

shown ?—A. On the next sheet. 

Q. Profit and loss January 31, 1917, balance $3,091.89, January 31, 1919, rent, 

$5,000, depreciation on fixtures, 10 per cent on $5,939.26, $593.92, making a total of 

$8,685.81, and you carried forward that balance of $951.89 making $9,637.70; then 

: there are certain credits, discounts on trading accounts, etc. Your sales were $85,595.20, 

then your disbursements which included advertising, delivery, donations?—A. What 

years have you there? 

Q. 1918?—A. That is last year, yes. 

Q. Wages, ete., $77,543.34,, gross profit $8,051.86. Now what becomes of that 

$8,051.86? Your net profit you say is only $900 and something? Out of the gross pro- 

fits you have to pay bank accommodation, interest, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no objections to putting ‘this statement in?—A. The Government has 
that statement now; I have to return that to the Auditor it is his own copy. 

Q. You have to return that ‘to the Auditor?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. Supposing you had to get special shoes, ladies’ high shoes, white kid, what 
would you have to pay for them?—A. I did not buy any last season because they were 
too high, the price of them was $10 and something in the United States and by the 
time I paid the duty and got them laid down here, I thought the people would not pay 
the price. gh ee 

Q. There would be about 30 per cent duty?—A. 374 per cent it was; although I 
think now I could have sold them if I had got them, the ladies’ are paying the prices 
to-day to get a good article. 

Q. An article like that what would you have to sell them for?—A. To pay that 
price for them I would have to get $20 for them, there would be 374 per cent duty. 
Q. And you would have to make a profit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. They would cost you $14 laid down and you would then have to get a profit ?— 
Ac Vest 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you have many of these special orders ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not have any particular range or percentage of profit to add on?—A. 
When there is only one pair ordered the factory charges extra for making a single pair 
and we have to get a little bit more fcr a single pair, for instance if the shoes do not fit 
and your regular price is $15 you may have to keep them for possibly 2 years before’ 
you can make a sale of them. It is worth more to get the special shoes made, although 
we do not invite the trade, but if the people want them we have to get them made for 
them although we discourage this business all we can. 

Q. What do you make on your ordinary shoes that you keep in stock?—A. On 
my children’s shoes I make from 35 to 40 per cent. 

~~ Q. What was your cost of doing business last year? (No answer.) 


; [Mr. C. R. Teetzel.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: ‘ 
(Q. I see you have nothing shown for rent in this statement. 
Mr. Prince: Yes, it is shown there. 


By Mr. Douglas 


Q.. But it is not in the trading account; as I read this statement you lost money 
last year ?—A. I have never made any money since I have been in the business. 

Q. You carried forward $900, and you went up by that $951?—A. We have only 
been in business a short time and I have been trying to build up the business and hope 
to make a little money in time. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

.Q. Of course you have allowed yourself a reasonable charge for your own services, 
so. that. what you mean is that you have made a living out of it, plus a small profit? 
—A.Yes. I am satisfied to get a start, I am a young man, and I hope to make profit 
out of the business some time. 

@. There is also a Montreal business of the same name?—A. It is George G. 
Gales down there, but we drop the George G. 
Q. There are two separate stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: : 
Q. It must have cost you 25 to 30 per cent to do that business last year?—A. I 
think it does cost us that. 
Q. Of course as far as the high cost of living is concerned I don’t suppose it 
matters what the Gale Company’s shoes cost them?—A. Not necessarily, it is not what 
you pay for an article, it is the value you get out of it, the satisfaction, it gives you. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Wright’s shoes are made at St. Thomas, they are an American concern with a 
branch at St. Thomas and there are also shoes made by Hurley’s?—A. I carry some of 
Hurley’s shoes, made at Rockville, Massachusetts. 

Q. And you carry some made by Florsham of Chicago?—A. Yes, I carry theid 
shoes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What proportion of your business is Canadian business and what. proportion 
is American ?—A. The Canadian business would run about 70 per cent. | 
Q. There is no possible way in which you can reduce the price according to this 
statement ?—A. No, I cannot reduce the prices very well. As I have told you when I 
went into the business four years ago it was a losing proposition and I think I have 
done very well; you see it is difficult when you come into a store a stranger, and 
unknown, it takes time to get known. 
_ Q. How do you find the volume of trade, is it increasing?—A. It is increasing. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. I think you said $187,000 for two years? 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. How long have you been in the shoe business?—A. I have epi in the shoe 
business 18 years. 

Q. What would you say from your hegee idee of the shoe business in the city of 
Ottawa; are the retail prices being charged reasonable under the.cireumstances?—A. 
I think they are. 

Q. Under the circumstances of to-day ?—A. Yes. 
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fe .Q. Do you keep pretty close tab on the price of your competitors on business, I 
mean in the high grade shoes?—A. I never run around, to nose around and find what 
they are selling at or cut my prices with regard to anyone else. 

_ Q. There is no understanding between the trade here as to the fixing of prices ?— 
A. No, sir, none whatever. 

Q. Do you see any chance of the price of shoes coming down within) a reasonable 
period ’—A. No, sir, shoes are going higher. 

Q. Is there any further information you would like to-give with regard to this 
business /—A. I will give you something here (producing invoices), here is a case of 
shoes I bought last March, No. 79, at $8.10, that was in March from the E. T. Wright 
Company, just to show what that shoe is worth to-day. This is what I ordered those’ 
shoes at in March, they were valued delivered $8.10 and here they are to-day $9.10. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. There is $1 of a rise?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
_. Q. We had the manager of the E. T. Wright Company here yesterday and he gave 
us the figures for the increase. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. Do you buy from travellers, or buy direct ?—A. From travellers, and I take trips 
myself sometimes when I get short, and buy from the factories. 

Q. From the factories or wholesalers?—A. From the factories as a rule. The 
wholesale houses as a rule do not carry the line of goods we want. 


Sh lia Ie iti Se ee 


--i4: 


- By Mr. Douglas: 

; Q. You specified certain widths and certain trimmings?—A. Yes. 
3 E 

a By Mr. Pringle: 

. Q. You have your name marked on them?—A. Yes. 

a 


By Mr. Dougtas: 
_Q. Do you charge any more for them?—A. No. We are trying to build up our 
‘ trade, and we carry our shoes in all sizes and widths. 
: Q. Take that shoe that costs $8.10; will you mark it on the basis of $9.10 when you 
get it in?—A. No. ¢ 

Q. It costs you $9.10 ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Have you got that shoe in—the one you bought in March?—A. Yes, I have got 
them in. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You have marked that on the basis of $8.10?—A. No, I sold it at $12. 
Q. The other ones you will have to get more money for?—A. Yes. The way prices 
\ 4) are Jumping, it is no easy matter to get a price down to-day. 


“ By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you think there is any justification for this rise in the price of manufac- 
tured goods ?’—A. The only way is to have increased production, and the only way you 
will get that is free trade. What this country wants is industries, money and people, 
and it will never progress until it gets those things. 
oe Q. What have you to say as to the prices on the other side in the same line of 
goods?—A. They are high. 

Q. What effect would a free trade policy have on that?—A. We would buy more 
American shoes, at least I would. 


i: [Mr.C; ‘RB. Deetzal.t 
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Q. In spite of them being high?—A. With the duty removed? oT shee 

Q. Yes?—A. With the duty removed you could buy them a good deal cheaper 
than you could buy the Canadian shoes. 

Q. You say they are high over there?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not as high as they are on this side?—A. No. On some lines they are 
higher and on some there is only a variation of a few cents. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. That is between Canadian and American?’—A. Yes. , 

Q. There is not a great variation in the price?—A. No. In the States they are 
experts at making shoes, they have been at it so long. They not only have their own 
country, but they have the whole world, and it is the output that counts. 

Q. Is the Hart shoe as high a grade of shoes as we have in Canada’—A. Yes. 

Q. How do they compare? Does the Hart Company goods compare with the 
Nettleton?—A. I think they are as good as the Nettleton. The Nettleton are good 
shoes, and they put a good deal more work on them. I used to sell them a few years 
ago, but I stopped, because I could not sell enough. If you buy 36 pairs of shoes 
and only sell seven or eight altogether it does not pay. If we keep them, we have to 
have the different widths. 

Q. The trade demands all widths?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does the Florsham shoe compare with the Nettleton?—A. They are not 
quite as good. They put a little more work on the Nettleton—more finish on them. 


By Mr. Douglas: ‘ 


Q. It does not affect the wearing quality ?—A. No. 
Q. It is a good deal in the name?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Do you import any shoes from the United States?—-A. Oh, yes. 
Q. About 30 per cent of the total?—A. Yes. 
Q. How do they compare with our shoes? 
The Acting Cuamrman: We have had all that. 


—A. E. C. Wright has a Canadian plant and an American plant, and I can buy them 
cheaper in the American plant than in the Canadian plant, but as to the high grade 
shoes for ladies, the hand-made shoes that they do not make here—the trade demands 
them, and we have to get them. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. A. J. STEPHENS, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are another Sparks Street man?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been in the business, you and your family, for a great many years ?— 
A. Yes, 52 years. 

Q. Possibly one of the oldest boot and shoe houses in the city?—A. Yes, about 
the oldest in Canada. 

Q. Probably the largest in existence in Ottawa?—A. No doubt about that. 

Q. And you have a large turnover?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would your turnover be approximately?—A. Approximately about 
$105,000. 

Q. You run very much the same as Masson?—A. Yes. 

Q. And more than Gales?—A. Yes. 
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-Q. What percentage of gross profit do you get on your goods?—A. I figure from 
a third to perhaps 55 per cent. 
é ; Q. You are practically the same as the other witnesses who have been examined? 
_—A. Yes. On children’s shoes it is hard to get a profit. Parents are exacting and 
do not want to pay an enormous profit, and you cannot get a high price on children’s 
and boys’ shoes, and we have to figure them close. 
Q. Do you figure children’s shoes close?—A. Yes. 

N Q. I suppose you make them pay on the higher grades of shoes?—A. Yes, of 

course on some styles of shoes, where you cannot clean up on them, you have got to 
| doit. It is very seldom you can take a line of shoes and sell it right up. There are 
always left-overs. 

Q. Would your average profit run as high as you have told us?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. While you may fix your price on the shoe at 30 to 50 per cent, owing to the 
fact that sometimes you have left-overs, etc., you do not average that ?—A. Oh, no, no. 

Q. I suppose on certain classes of ladies’ shoes, which might be termed freak 
: shoes, at times you have got to get a more substantial percentage of profit?—A. Yes. 
a Q. Because you run a risk of having those left on your hands?—A. Yes. Where 
4 the fashions have been very freaky latterly, it is a big, big risk. 

Q. What percentage of your stock is Canadian manufacture and what percentage 
American?—A. Well, just on a guess, at present I should say it is about 90 per cent 
Canadian. 
2 Q. What would be about the value of the stock carried by you?—A. Well, at the 
time I took stock, my stock was about $55,000, if I remember right, or $56,000. 
F Q. And 90 per cent of that would be Canadian manufacture?—A. Yes. 
a Q. We have had Mr. Masson’s statement in regard to the improvement in the 
make of Canadian shoes. What have you to say in regard to that?—A. Well, I did 
not catch what he said about it, but my opinion is, as I put it, that the war made the 
Canadian shoe. 
Q. You think the war made the Canadian shoe?—A. Yes. The improvement in 
the last four or five years has been remarkable. 
q Q. Can you get a Canadian shoe to- day of deci the same quality as the 
q American?—A. Oh, yes, oh yes. 
4 Q. You think you can?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. We have some makers in Canada who you consider are making a high grade 
 shoe?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Much better than they did a few years ago?—A. Yes. I brought a couple of 
samples here, if you want to see them. I brought them to give you an idea how shoes 
j have advanced in price. These are all Canadian shoes. Mr. Douglas will know 
something about shoes. 

a Q. Well, we have not found it out yet. This shoe I have in my hand is a Slater 
- Shoe?—A. Yes, George A. Slater, “ Invictus,” a mighty good shoe. I put his shoes 
against any shoe, the Nettleton, or any other. 
i Q. They have a good reputation. That shoe would cost to-day how much?—A, 
T have that here. I will show you what I'have here in regard to that shoe. That has 
A been a standard shoe with me for a great many years. Here is a letter which covers 
that shoe exactly. This letter reads :— 
’ “Gro. A. SLATER LIMITED, 
“Onrario STREET East, 
“ BENNETT AND AIRD AVENUES, 
“ MontrEAL, CanapA, June 19, 1919. 
“A.J. StepHens & Son, 
“ Ottawa, Ont. 
_ “Duar Sirs,—We acknowledge receipt of yours‘of the 10th instant, con- 
taining order for 60 pairs men’s glace kid bals. 
[Mr. A. J. Stephens.] 
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“You have the price down, with single sole, at $7.65 less 5 per cent. 


“The price of this shoe to-day with a mat top is $8.60 less 5 per cent in 


24 pair lots or’multiples thereof. 
“The same shoe with slip sole is $8.80.” 


Now that is an advance in two or three weeks. In 1916 that shoe was invoiced at 
$4.20. Then they say— 


“We regret that you did not place this line with our agent when he was 
in your city on May 27, as the prices were lower at that time. 

“ However, we should be pleased to put this order’in process of malay: 
providing you notify us at once, as we cannot hold these prices open. Further- 
more, our capacity is pretty well ‘filled up for the rest of this year, but you 
being an old customer we will take care of you on this order.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In 1916 the price was $4.20, and they quote you a price of $8.80 here acy Yes. a 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Will they fill the order now at $8.80?—A. No, he states that he cannot hold 
these prices open. Here is a shoe made by the Marsden Shoe Company. That is a shoe 
IT am not ashamed of. It costs $7.30. I sent an order for this shoe, a repeat order, on 
the 11th of this month, and that shoe cost $9.35. 

Q. What do you sell it at?—A. That shoe I still sell at $11. 

Q. But you will not sell it now at $11 after it has'advanced to $9.35 ?2—A. No. 

Q: You sold it at $11 when you were able to buy at $7.30?—A. I will sell it at 
probably $14. Here is my order for this, in April, just a‘year ago. It was $7.30 just 
twelve months ago. 

Q. Here is a Regal shoe?—A. 'Yes. 

Q. That is an‘ American company which established a factory in Canada?—A. 


Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. They did quite a large business in Canada before establishing their factory 
here?—A. Yes, they did, and when they saw that the field was good they opsned a 
factory here. 

Q. And that factory is in or near Toronto?—A. Yes. That shoe (indicating) costs 
me to-day seven dollars and ninety cents and sells at eleven dollars. 

Q. What would that shoe cost you four years ago?—A. That shoe four years ago 
would have cost me four dollars. 

Q. That shoe used to retail at six dollars?—A. Yes. ¢ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. And one year ago?—A. I cannot tell you offhand, but it was six dollars a few 
years ago. 

Q. Apparently the percentage of increase in manufacturing cost has raised the 
price during these past few years?—A. It has a great deal to do with it. It has been 
gradually going up. 

Q. But, the big jump later?—A. (Interrupting): Yes, you see there (indicating) 
they will not even hold orders at that price. Now, that shoe (indicating): is manutac- 
tured by the N. A. Marsh Company of Quebec. I think T put a memorandum 
there. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 


 -Q. “Cost four ninety last fall, delivered this spring, new price for fall delivery five 
fity: now over six fifty” ?—A. Yes, that is the Cheanest goods that I could buy. 

Q, Are you charging a greater per cent of profit to-day than four years ago’—A. 
No, Mr. Pringle, not a bit. In some cases, Mr. Pringle,—take that shoe there (indicat- 
ing): that shoe costs me seven dollars and ninety cents and I am selling it at eleven 
dollars. That is barely four per cent. 

Q. You had a better percentage when you could buy it for four dollars and sell it 
for six?—A. Yes. 

.Q. What do you get for that Slater shoe?—A. Now, eleven dollars. 

Q. And when it costs eight dollars and eighty cents?—A. No. I will then have to 
get twelve fifty for it. 

Q. That is the Invictus?—A. Yes. 

Q. I remember when they were five dollars?—A. Yes, they used to be five dollars. 
They used to cost me three dollars and three and a half and I sold them at five. 

Q. I remember when the standard price was five dollars for this Invictus shoe-—A. 
Yes. All these shoes (indicating) are a credit to our Canadian manufacturers. . I did 
not pick out any particular stock. I picked it out promiscuously, but they are all a 
credit to our Canadian manufacturers. 


Mr. Nespirt: They are good looking shoes. I don’t think much of that one (indi- 
cating). 


& Mr: StepHens: That is for the young fellows. 
Mr. Prineite: Those are just for the young sports. 


4 Mr. Stepuens: There (indicating) is a letter from the Regal Company. Mr. Scott 
\ handed this to me, showing their prices in the States and our. price in Canada, and 
showing where they get off at in regard to the duty, and why it is cheaper to buy in 
Canada. ~ 
~ 7 eo : 
By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. The Regal Shoe Company’s prices in the States—I don’t know how authentic 
. this letter is?—A. It is from the manager of the company, and I think it would be 
authentic. , 
Q. There is practically no difference?—A. There is practically no difference, no. 


: Q. Between the prices they are selling their shoes in the States for and the prices 
in Canada ?—-A. No. 


s] 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you handle any American shoes’—A. I did handle some lines of American 

_ shoes, but no more. The men’s shoe business to-day is nearly one hundred per cent 
. Canadian, barring a few Nettleton shoes, which some people think they have to have, 
but outside of that I have practically,eliminated al} American shoes from my business. 
Now take the Sorosis shoe—for quite a while they were a shoe very much in demand, 

but the salesmen do not come into this country any more and for two years I have not 

Seen a salesman for the Sorosis shoe. 

‘ Q. What does that mean?—A. I don’t know what it means. 

BY Q. (Interrupting.): Is it because they have such an enormous business of their 
own’—A. It may be because they have to take care of their own business. 

Q. You think that is the reason?—A. Yes, and then they are very slow in 
deliveries, and their salesmen don’t seem to want to come into Canada, and so we just 
stopped handling their shoes altogether. 

[Mr. ‘A. J. Stephens.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: r ‘ 
Q. You say the Regal people are selling a shoe practically in Canada as in the _. 
United States. 


Mr. PrinctE: Yes. 
Mr. Sreruens: So outside of the «wo lines I am buying only Canadian shoes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is that your practice right along?—A. No. 

Q. When did you cease buying American shoes?—A. When the prices started to 
advance, I think it was about the time of the war—about the time ae war started. 
It was when the extra seven and a half came on. 

Q. So, it was a matter of duty?—A. Yes. Even to-day with the seven and a half 
off—you put your thirty per cent on, and I think you can still compete in Canada and 
produce good shoes, and that will keep the American shoes out. ay 

Q. Have the Canadian manufacturers improved their styles and lasts and qualities? 
—A. Yes. I think there has been an apparent increase, and they are trying to hold 
1t up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Is it not a fact that they were determined to shut out the American shoe if 
they could do so, by the improvement of their own shoes?—A. I never heard that 
quoted. 

Mr. Prinete: It would be quite legitimate. 

Mr. SrepHens: Yes, it would be quite natural. They are competitors. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. The quality of the Canadian shoe has been improved?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. During the last three or four years, whatever the reason is, the making and 
quality of Canadian shoes has been going right ahead?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that now you can satisfy your customers with the Canadian shoe as well 
as with the. American?—A. Yes, the prejudice has disappeared. There was a time, 
not so very long ago, when a person would come in and say “I don’t want Canadian 
shoes; I want American shoes.” That practice has largely disappeared, and with 
men the practice has one hundred per cent disappeared. 

Q. I know that the women still like the American shoe.—A. Yes, especially in 
specialties and novelties, things that are not made in Canada at all, take fancy 
slippers and evening shoes, they are not made in Canada, and it is pretty hard to get 
them even from the States. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you have to get twelve dollars for these Invictus 
shoes?—A. Yes, they cost me eight dollars and eighty cents. In fact, I believe if I 
were to get a quotation on these shoes to-day it would be nine dollars and something. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Mr. Stephens, I was over on the other side last week, in the State of Maine, and 
I went into a shoe store there and asked them, at what price they were selling shoes, 
and I found the difference in favour of the Maine dealers of anywhere from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent—A. Against our prices? 

Q. Against our prices.—A. Well, it just depends—— 

Q. (Interrupting) : I will tell you the result. The town I was in was right on the 
border between New Brunswick and Maine, and the result of that difference is that the 


[Mr. A. J. Stephens.] 
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New Brunswick people were going over and buying their shoes in the States?—A. It 
just depends on what kind of a store you were in, if you were in a store in Portland 


+ Q. Cinterrupting): No, it was a small town; a place called Holton—A. You 


cannot make a comparison of the grade of shoe. If the Regal only showed a difference 
of twenty /or twenty-five cents in the wholesale cost between the American and the 
Canadian product their prices must be the same. 

Q. Of course, on the other hand, there are so many manufacturers of shoes on 


the American side that the chances are that this store would not handle the Regal 


shoe at all, because the Regal shoe people establish the Regal Shoe Stores on the 
American side?—-A. Yes. 

_ Mr. Prinete: I think the committee would like to have your turnover—I think you 
have given it to us as a hundred and five thousand dollars. They would like to have 
the gross and net profits’—A. My gross profits?—I have not got my figures with me 
—but I think my gross profits were about twenty-three thousand dollars. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Twenty-two thousand?—A. No, Twenty-three thousand. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. And your net profits?—A. A little less than ten thousand, about nine thousand 
five hundred. 


By Mr. Douglas: f 
Q. What stock do you carry to do that?—A. About fifty-six thousand dollars. 
You know the shoe stocks are increasing at such a rate now that you could buy two 
pairs of shoes five years ago, for the price of one pair to-day. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. That is, to equalize a stock for which you paid twenty-five thousand dollars 
three or four years ago would necessitate the investment of about fifty thousand 
dollars now?—A. Yes. You are not selling any more pairs of shoes, but the actual 
eash value of your stock is much greater. You are not selling any more shoes, but 


your stock figures out a great deal more. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What do you figure your cost of doing business?—A. I should say it is abide 
thirty-five to forty per cent—you mean my overhead? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just amoment. You say i gross profits were twenty-three thousand dollars? 
—A, Yes. 
Q. Out of that you take your cost of doing business?—A. Yes. My overhead 


would be the difference—— 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You say your turnover is a hundred and five thousand?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And twenty-three thousand gross on a hundred and five thousand turnover is 
less than twenty per cent?—A. About that. 
By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. But that represents the gross profits on the turnover of one hundred and five 
thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. A. J. Stephens.] 
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Q. Then you deduct your personal salary?—A. I charge myself a personal salar 
which is part of my overhead. 
Q. And the light and the heating 2—A,. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


‘Q. And that costs you thirteen thousand dollars?—A. Yes. « 

Q. Thirteen thousand dollars on one hundred and five thousand dollars is less than | 
thirteen per cent?—A. Yes. ' 
4 

7 


Q. And the other is between three and twenty-five per cent?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Doveuas: I think Mr. Stephens is right. ee 
Mr. Srepuens: My mind is working properly, and I can pretty nearly see my — 

figures on the books. Of course, I cannot give you that to a cent, but that is practically ; 

the amount. / iy 
Mr. Douctas: I think that is about right; I think that is about thirteen per ene ; 


By the Chairman: ; RS 


Q. What do you pay for rent?—-A. Four hundred dollars a month. / 
Q. Forty-eight hundred dollars a year?—A. Yes. b 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 


Q. You make a gross profit of twenty-three thousand dollars on a turnover of a 
hundred and five thousand dollars. That would be approximately twenty-three per cent 
gross profits?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nespirr: Mr. Masson says his expenses are twenty-three per cent. 
The CHamrrMan: That is what he said. 
Mr. Doucuas: Of course, he has a higher rent. P 


Mr. SrepHens: Of course Mr. Masson has a higher rent than I, it might also cost 
him more to live. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is not a question of his personal expenses, it is his cost of doing hiss he 
A. I figure for myself a reasonable salary. Am J not entitled to a salary on my 
business ? 

Q. Certainly —A. I don’t want to work for nothing. 

Mr. Nespsirt: It just depends on what you are entitled to. 


The CuamrmMan: I was just going to ask a question about that. Some of the 
evidence that we have here established the fact that the spread is about fifty per 
-ecent.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: %s 


Then you could not have made a spread of fifty per cent 2A. From about a 
third to forty-five per cent. 

Q. Then your figures don’t tally. There is something wrong with these figures. 

Hon. Mr. Fietpine: I don’t think we are speaking of the same thing when we are 
speaking about gross profits. 

Mr. StepHens: The way you want to figure that out is on the capital you have 
invested at the commencement of the year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are figuring on the gross profits of the capital?~A. No, on the turnover. 
[Mr. A. J. Stephens.] Ls Mie 
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By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. What the goods cost you and what you sell them for?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us just clear up this position. Out of that twenty-three thousand dollars 
do you pay the cost of doing business before the gross profits?—A. (Interrupting) : 
on My gross profits 
‘ Q. (interrupting): After the cost of doing business?—A. No, before that. 
_ That is the difference between my merchandise account on the debit and credit side 
when my books are made up. That is my gross profit. That comes out of my profit 
and loss account. 


Mr. Nespitt: That is absolutely clear. 

Mr. Prince: He didn’t make anything like the percentage. That is why I asked 
that question. After he told-me this hundred and five thousand dollars, I asked this 
question, and he says he makes over twenty per cent on the ground and five thousand 
and I asked him if he was making fifty per cent on the boots and he said he does not 
q make that’ for the reason that there are a great many put to one side. 

‘ Mr. Nespirr: He certainly does not make that. 


i: Mr. Prince: What he really does make, the gross profits, are a little over twenty- 
three per cent. 

Mr. Nespirt: No, not twenty-three. That would be on a hundred thousand, but 

ona hundred and five thousand, jt amounts to about twenty-two per cent. 


_ Mr. Prinete: It is out of the twenty-two per cent gross profits that he has to get 
his expenses and net profits. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you take stock and strike your balance at the end of the year do you 
write down. your stock for depreciation on account of obsolete styles?—A. As I come 
to them at my stock-taking, I note the shoes that have depreciated from year to year 
and I value them at what I think they are worth and I put that in my stock sheets. 

Q. You write something down for depreciation?—A. Yes, some people deduct ten 
per cent, but I don’t do that. 

Q. That depreciation is taken off?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: iN 


_Q. When you depreciate those, do you put the depreciated price on your goods? 
—A. No, but I take a list of them and the next year I check up on that again. I 
have a stock book where I follow that up. 


% By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You generally cut the price down to get rid of them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You have regular sales to get rid of them?—A. We have sales twice a year. 
The shoe business is a business in which you dare not have very much left over. 

Q. How often do you have these sales to clean up that class of stock?—A. My big 
sales for them are in July and August and in January and February. All the stores 
have these. I will tell you another thing, I have shoes on my counter at a dollar ninety 
eight, that cost me as much as four and five and six dollars a pair. That has to come 
out of my business during the year. - 


7 
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Q. Anyhow, if you have given us the correct figures, you show a twenty per cent 
gross?—A. Yes. I presume my figures are correct. I am under oath here. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is a point in that statement that Mr. Stephens made with — 
regard to writing down his stock for depreciation, which at least one of the other gen- 1 


tlemen said he did not do. 
Witness: We have been in business a long time, and I am not ashamed of the 


way I keep my books, and I think I have it right. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What do you say your stock was?—A. About $55,000. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Have you any comment to make as to the increased cost from the manu- 
facturer to you; is there any justification for it?—A. One of the great things, I 
think, is labour. - 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What about material?—A. Material, of course, is something, but I think the 


labour is as much if not more than the material. 

Q. Everything has gone up that goes into the composition of the shoe? 

Mr. Doucuas (Interrupting) : 

Q. We have not found that the labour cost is increasing in proportion to the 
cost of the shoes, if we take the statement of the E. & T. Wright Company ?—A. I 
can only speak for the retail trade; a manufacturer probably could give you a better 
opinion than I could. Why don’t you get Bell or Hamilton of Quebec? E. & T. ° 
Wright’s is a tiny little factory. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Wright’s figures may not be correct but they seem very complete?—A. It is 
only a small factory, and he specializes in men’s boots. 
Mr. Prinete: At the same time, their statement was as complete as we could 
have. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How do you find your own labour cost compares with four years ago?—A. My 
own labour costs are 50 to 60 per cent more in salaries. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you own the building ?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. You allow yourself $480 a month as rent?—A. $480. I base it on what my 
neighbours pay. 


/ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. But you charge that against your expenses?—A. Why, quite right. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How much are you making out of that phase of the business?—A. That does 
not interfere with this. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You do not put that in here with your gross profit?—A. No. 
(Mr. A. J. Stephens.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. We are interested in that phase of the business too. How much do you make 


out of it?—A. I have not figured it out. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What is the value of your building and what are your taxes?—A. My taxes are 


- about $2,000 a year. 


Q. What is the value of the building?—A. It is assessed at $73,000 or $75,000. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I think the adjoining property was sold by the Booths for $145,900?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
_Q. What are your whole rents?—4A. $490 a month. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Outside of your shoe shop?—A. Outside of the shoe business. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. You are allowing that in your accounts?—A. That is my gross. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You should get $10,000 a year?—A. I am not profiteering. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You should rent to the Government ?—A. I am trying to rent the top flat but 
they won’t have it. 


Witness discharged. 


Miss Grace Warner, representing the Baker Company, boot and shoe merchants, 
Rideau Street, Ottawa, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr Pringle: : 


Q. Who are the Baker Company ?—A. Mrs. Baker, it is in her name. 

Q. What is the turnover in the business; can you tell us that?—A. My ledger 
should show that, but while I keep the books, at the same time I am not the book- 
keeper. When the income tax made it necessary for us to put in a set of books, that 
tell to me. We had an accountant set up the books and they have kept them ever 
since. We have an auditor come at the end of the year who makes up the yearly 
balance, : 

Q. Can you tell us what percentage of profit you add to your boots?’ They come 
m, and you know what they cost. What percentage do you add for sale price?—A. 
From 10 to 40 per cent. From Getty and Scott we had 47 lines in the spring, and 
when these shoes come in we have regular lines like that that do not want a special 
season. We simply figure to have so many in stock. Suppose you have 30 pairs in 
stock, instead of putting a profit of 30 per cent on these shoes, in a great many cases 
We put 15 per cent or 20 per cent, in some cases 10 per cent. If we have only a few 
lm we raise the price to meet the others. You cannot ask two prices for the one thing. 
[Mr. A. J. Stephens.] 
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Q. The prices seem to have been going up steadily during the last year or two?— 
A. There is no question about that. It is more a matter of getting the goods, as these 
letters will indicate. 

Q. We have a great deal of evidence now-in regard to the difficulty of getting the — 
goods and in regard to the increased prices. You say that your profits run from 10° ~ 
per cent to 40 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you say would be a fair average, 20 per cent?—A. On staple lines 
of shoes we do not put the same profit. BiG 

Q. But have you any idea as to your average profit?—A. I cannot give it definitely __ 
enough. 

Q. On what staple lines would you put a profit?—A. In the ease of that shoe that: 
you have here (indicating sample) that cost $5.25, and we sell that shoe for $7. 

Q. You get $1.75 profit?—A. Yes. This shoe (indicating sample) costs $1.60. 
We sell it at $1.90. 

Q. Where is that shoe made?—A. By the John MacPherson Company, Hamilton. 

Q. That is one of your cheapest lines of ladies’ shoes?—A. No, I would not Say (a 
that; we carry shoes down to $3. : 


By Mr. Douglas: 

The Baker Company sells to the common people?—A. We carry all prices. 
You say you get $7 for that shoe?—A. Yes. . 

Is that the present price of that shoe?—A. Yesa \ 

That seems to be a good quality of shoe?—A. Yes, we have carried it for years. 
It Jooks as if it would be a very serviceable shoe?—A. Yes. 


©2000 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There was a stock of $47,407, the sales were about $100,000 and the stock had 
been culled down at the end of the year to $43,407 7A. There was a big turnover. 


By Mr. Pringle: : \ 

Q. Do you know what the net profits were last year? Surely, having charge of 
the books you would discuss that?—A. About $11,000. 

Q. Gross or net?—A. Net, I think. 

Q. Would that be after taking out all salaries, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be after taking out salaries?—A. Yes, well, I understand it is so, 
but I do not make up the balance; but I understand that the balance shows 16 per 
cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On the turnover ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I do not think, unless you know these things, that you are wise making any 
statement in regard to it. Any statement that you make will go on the record and it 
would not be wise for you to say that there was 16 per cent profit on the turnover unless 
you know it to be a fact?—A. I do not know. 

Q. I would not put those figures on record if you do not know?—A. Well, I do not 
know. : 

Q. Of course if you can show us in that book or in the statements?—-A. I really 
do not understand it. 


x 


By Mr. Douglas: i 


Q. What is the highest price shoe that you sell?—A. $11. 
Q. And what is the usual run?—A. $7.50. 
!Miss G. Warner.] 
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Q. Do you sell many of the higher price?—A. No. 

Q. What is the general price for your shoes?—A. From $7 to $8. 

-Q. For mens’ shoes?—A. No, that is for womens’. 

Q. Do you handle mens’ too’—A. Yes. = 

Q. What is the ordinary price at which you sell men’s shoes?—A. I would say 

rom $6 to $7, I do not know about the men’s shoes, I do not know anything abcut that. 

_ Q. You confine yourself to the womens’ shoes?—A. Yes. 

. Q, That $7 shoe is a woman’s shoe?—A. Yes. 

— Q. What did it cost you’—A. That cost me $5.25. 

x - Q. Do they generally cost you about that?—A. $4.03, it varies in price, on this 

1918 invoice it cost $2.25; the prices have varied. 

4 Q. I do not care aA that, what do you get to-day for this shoe, what profit ?—A. 
| That, cost $5.25 and sells at $7. 


By the Chairman: . 
___ Q. Some shoes you buy at $1 and sell them at $1.25?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you still keep up that ratio of profit on all your jays 7—A. No, the lines that 
& go out of style we can sell cheaper than those that do not go out of style. 
_ Q. How many employees have you?—A. We have just started a new man today. 
g Q. And how many have you altogether ?—A. We have four girls. 


Q. How many does that make altogether ?—A. |Six people. 
Q. To do $100,000 worth of business? 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. But'you have a very low rent?—A. We figure it at the very same rate per foot 
that we charge Freiman’s next door. 


Aig 


a 


. 


Ad 


i" 
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Mr. Princte: I mean it is a very low rent comparatively speaking with Gales, 
_ Massons, or Stephens. 


a By Mr. Nesbitt: 
4 Q. Where is your place of business?—A. On Rideau street, near Freiman’s depart- 
mental store. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You will find that when you go into special lines you have'to add on extra 
profits?—A. Yes, now® this morning we put a line in the window that we got in last 
fall and there were only two pairs sold, we put them in ‘the window this morning at 
$1.98 and they cost us $2.10; we had only sold two pairs out of thirty. 

4 Q. Do you find that prevails as soon as you go into 'specialties?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


es ‘ Q: What kind of shoe is that?—A. A‘grey canvas shoe. 
____ Q. You do not spend much money in advertising ?—A. If we have anything special 
to offer we advertise. 

Q. And you have six people in the store, including yourself?—A. We have a new 
man come in the store this ‘morning, there have not been three men until this morning, 
Mr. Baker is out of it and that still leaves us four girl clerks and two men. 

x _ Q. That will be seven including yourself?—A. Yes. 
ae art Q. What do you pay your girls?—A. One girl gets $13.50, another $11, another 
— $8 per week and another one $5. 


ae 


Witness Beech and Committee adjourned. 
é [Miss G Warnrer.] 
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Frway, June 27, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of living, met at eleven o’clock this morning, the Chairman, Mr. G. B. 
Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Devlin, Douglas (Strathcona), 
Hocken, Nesbitt, Nicholson (Chairman, Algoma), Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair (Queens, } 
P.E.L.), Stevens (Vice. Chairman), Sutherland, and Vien. ‘ 


Mr. Ceci Ricz-Jones, called, sworn and examinend. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are the manager of the United Grain Growers Limited’—A. Yes. 

Q. In what year was the United Grain Growers incorporated?—A. They started 
business, that is the amalgamated companies, the first of September, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, but the company was originally incorporated in nineteen hundred and 
six. 

Q. Was it under the letters of incorporation of nineteen hundred and six that 
you organized your business in nineteen hundred and seventeen or were there new 
letters of incorporation ?—A. No, it was the same, with a few amendments as to 
methods of representation of the shareholders. 

Q. Have you got your letters of incorporation? Probably that is the quicker way 
to get at it?-A. I have them at the hotel; I have not got them here. 

Q. You can produce them this afternoon?—A. Yes. 

Q. What I want to get at is simply this: Were you incorporated in nineteen 
hundred and six or were you incorporated in nineteen hundred and seventeen?—A. 
The company was originally incorporated in nineteen hundred and six; then in nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen there were certain amendments of the methods of repre- 
sentation. Then there was the other company, the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Company, Limited. : 

Q. There was an amalgamation of the Grain Growers Grain Company—— A. 
(Interrupting): Yes. 

Q. (Continuing): And the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Limited ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, no doubt, the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Limited, were acting under the authority of certain letters of incorporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were acting under authority of certain lettérs of incorporation also? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there was an amalgamation of these two companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. What I want to get at is this: did you issue then new letters of incorporation 
incorporating the existing company: A. (interrupting): No. 

Q. (Continuing) : or did you proceed under the letters patent that were issued 
in nineteen hundred and six?—A. We used the same charter, you see, the Grain 
Growers Grain Company had a Dominion charter and the Alberta Farmers’ only had 
a Provincial charter, and we secured some of the amendments to the Grain Growers 
Act, changing the name of the company. 

[Mr. C. Rice-Jones.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Allowing you to take over the other company ?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was an amendment to the charter?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was practically a new charter ?—A. Yes. 


: By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. That is why I would like to get that before us.—A. I was with the Alberta Com- 
pany at the time. 

Q. You became connected with the larger incorporation which absorbed the smaller 
company ’—A. From the point of. view it was an amalgamation, I suppose. 

Q. It was an absorption’—A. Legally speaking, yes. 

Q. I wish you would produce, for the benefit of this Committee, all the papers that 

you have got, letters patent, or other documents, in connection with the incorporation 
and organization of the existing company—A. Yes, I have that at the hotel. 
| Q. Now, you have your financial statement for the year ending August thirty-first 
nineteen hundred and seventeen—A. Yes, sir. 
e Q. Now, according to that statement are you in a position to show us the amount 
that the different terminal elevators divided between them in grain; for instance, I am 
given to understand that you divided, these terminals divided eight hundred.and forty 
eight thousand nine hundred and fifty bushels of wheat, three hundred and seventy 
thousand eight hundred and seventy bushels of oats, twenty-seven thousand six 
hundred and sixty-two bushels of barley, three million six hundred and 
ninety thousand and twenty seven pounds, or sixty-one thousand five hundred bushels 
of mixed grain, conservatively valued at over two million dollars. Can you give me 
those figures?—A. As to how the terminals divided this grain? 

Q. That is, out of fifteen terminal elevators, only one of which, I understand, is 
included in your company ?’—A. We certainly did not divide any grain with any ter- 
minals. 

Q. Do you know what the terminal elevators did divide? I think it is termed 
“overages.” Is that it? You might explain to this Committee what the term “ over- 
ages ” means. 


Mr. Nessitrtr: Yes, that is what we want to get at. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Will you explain what that means?—A. As applied to terminal elevators? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, of course the overage in the terminal is net to net. It is not 
gross to gross. I would describe it as the difference between the warehouse receipts in 
and the warehouse receipts out of the elevator after the grain has been cleaned. 

Q. It is the difference between A. (Interrupting): That overage is not gross 
to gross. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Frankly speaking, is it not this: that you ship out more grain than you take in¢@ 
In other words in the process of dockage, the elevator at the end of the year finds itself 
in possession of a certain quantity of grain, for which there is no owner, and the 
elevator appropriates it?—A. It is net to net, not gross to gross. 

Mr. Princue: Why can we not do this; why could we not start right with the 
farmer when he comes to deal with you—where does he come in on this question of 
overage? 

Mr. Stevens: He comes out, not in. 

Mr. Rice-Jones: With the terminal elevators. 


[Mr. C. Rice-Jones.] 
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By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Yes, with the terminal elevators? You go to the farmer and you buy, we will 
say, five hundred bushels of grain; it measures five hundred bushels. What is deducted 
from the farmer to start with?—A. If five hundred bushels are shipped into the ter- 
minal elevator ? 

Q. Yes?—A. That all depends on the Government inspectors. They place the 
amount of dockage on this grain. 

Q. The Government inspectors will inspect that grain, and supposing they deduct 
five per cent, what becomes of that five per cent, or the ten per cent, or whatever it may 
be, that is deducted from the farmer?—A. No, if the dockage is five per cent or over 
it is returned to the farmer. 

Q. It is returned to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, Mr. Chairman, I will confess that this is all Greek to me, I have 
to go along and find out the best way I can 

Mr. Rew: May I suggest one thing, Mr. Chairman? Would it not be better if 
we asked Mr. Rice-Jones to explain to us this whole matter, and perhaps then Mr. 
Pringle would be better able ‘to ask the questions after he has explained the grain 
business. This is a very intricate business. J know something of it, but very little, 
and I would like to have it all explained. 

Mr. Nespirr: Yes, start off with the farmer. Trace it along from there through 
the various processes. 

Mr. Princte: You see, Mr. Reid, I have got to confess that I do not understand 
the technicalities of this business, and I want to get at it as I go along. I want to 
start with the farmer and then get down to the elevator. 

Q. For instance, I have a statement-before me in which I find the United Grain 
Growers’ overages, $66,744.30. I want to know where that comes from, who gets the 
benefit of that, and whether that gets back to the farmer. J want Mr. Rice-Jones 
to explain the whole situation. 


The CHarrMan: Whether the consumer gets the advantage of it. 


Mr. Rew: JI would say the producer. 


Mr. Rice-Jones: In our company, of course, the producer gets the benefit of it, 
because of the nature of the organization of our company. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Does he if he is not a shareholder of your company?—A. Yes, I should say to 
the same extent as a shareholder, excepting that the shareholder gets a dividend on 
_ the capital invested. 

Q. Explain to us how that is done? 

The CuarrmMan: In order that we can understand it, you will have to treat this 
simply as a concern entirely separate from the man who is producing the grain. ; 

Mr. Princie: I think if Mr. Stevens will take this witness for a short time he 
will possibly elicit the information more quickly than I could. 

Mr. Rei: If you ask Mr. Rice-Jones to start with an explanation from when 
the farmer brings in the grain to the elevator and follow it right through— 

Mr. Nespirr: Let the witness do that himself. — 


By Mr. Pringle: : 
Q. Start with the farmer who grows that grain and follow it down to see what 
becomes of this overage. 
Mr. Rei: Start with the farmer and follow it to the terminal elevator. 
(Mr. C. Rice-Jones. ] : 
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Mr. Ricz-Jones: There are several different ways, of course, of handling grain 
in the country elevators, but generally speaking, there are three different ways; the 
company either purchases the grain and specially bins it, that is, warehouses it for 
the farmer and then either handles it on consignment or purchases it on track, so as 
far as the country elevator itself is concerned, there are two primary methods of 
handling grain, purchase it by the wagon load, or specially bins it for the farmer. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Just as it comes to you?—A. Yes, or specially bins it for the farmer. That 
is a method which was first introduced by our company—the Farmers’ Company— 
giving him a bin in which his grain was put and kept separate from any other grain. 

Q. That would be practically speaking all on consignment.—A. Yes, so he could 
ship his identical grain to the terminal on commission, and all he has to pay would 
be the handling charges and the commission. 

Then, of course, when he gets it loaded on track, sometimes he sells it on track, 
but generally speaking he ships it forward on consignment. 

Now you want me to proceed with the grain? 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Yes, go right on down until we get to the terminals. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Take it to Winnipeg, the point of inspection. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The fellow who sells it to the first elevator, sells it outright from the wagon ? 
That ends it as far as he is concerned?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Are there any deductions?—A. Yes, if he sells it outright, it is graded and 
docked by the elevator operator. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. He is there?-—A. He has an appeal if he is not satisfied. Under the Grain 
Act if he is not satisfied with the grade and dockage,—every agent has government 
scales at the elevator and the farmer can insist on his testing it for dockage in the 
scales, and if he is not satisfied with the grade, he can ask the agent to take a sample 
to send up to the Government Inspector, and if he grades it at a higher grade, they 
settle with the farmer. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Mr. Rice-Jones, will you explain how the sample is taken out of each load for 
the farmer?—A. In the case of specially binned grain? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, in the case of specially binned grain, a sample is kept out of 
each load, a handful is taken out and put in a tin, under the regulations of the Grain 
Act. Then, if a farmer is not satisfied with the grade he receives, for that car—he 
may think it has been mixed accidently or that some other grain got into it from 
another bin, and if he is not satisfied with the grade, all he has to do is to invite 
attention to it and a three-pound sample is taken out by the agent and the farmer 
and sent to the inspector at the point where the grain was graded, and of course they 

_ have an inspector who grades it there and if it is graded higher than it was graded 
before the company settles the difference, as that is taken as prima facie evidence 
that there was mixture in it. 


[Mr. C. Rice-Jones. ] 
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The farmer has also the privilege of keeping a lock on his tin box while he is 
holding his grain in. We have plenty of boxes—we have forty or fifty boxes at each 


elevator. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now will you follow that right through?—A. The grain comes on to Winni- 
peg—do you want to hear anything about the purchase of that grain? 

Mr. Nessirr: No, that settles it—A. The grain comes on to Winnipeg and is 
inspected by the Government inspector and the farmer is notified of the grade. In 
the first place we have an inspector of our own that checks up all the samples whether 
the farmers notify us or not. 

If the farmer thinks that the grain has not been graded as high as it should have 
been, he appeals to the inspector. 

There are a number of cars every year that have the grade raised without the 
farmer ever requesting us to particularly look after that car. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You are speaking of consignments?—A. Yes, but if in any case the farmer 
is not satisfied, he notifies us and asks us for a re-survey or a re-inspection. 
The re-survey is on the original samples taken out of the car, and the re-inspec- 
tion is on the new samples taken out. of it at Fort William, and the grain goes on 
down to Fort William 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Just a minute, Mr. Rice-Jones. When the inspection is made is a dockage 


fixed ?—A. Oh, absolutely. 
Q. At Winnipeg?—A. Yes, by a Government inspector. 


By the Chairman:. 


Q. Then, at Winnipeg, is the dockage fixed?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the elevator or starting point?—A. No, we nrerely warehouse that. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. That is a consigned car?—A. It is a consignment which we have nothing to 
do with the growing of, or anything else, except that as a farmers’ agent, we check up 
the grading and dockage to see that he gets the proper grade, and does not get too 
much dockage. 

There are very few cases—in practically every instance that our inspectors—there 
are very few instances of a farmer asking for a re-inspection that our inspector has 
not already done so. 

The car goes down to Fort William and the farmer may have orders—warehouse 
receipts are issued for it as soon as it is unloaded, we may have instructions to sell 
on arrival, or to sell at a certain price, or to hold for instructions, and of course we 
carry out these instructions. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. When a car arrives at a terminal, what takes place, who weighs the grain into 
the elevators?—A. The Government inspectors or the Government weighmen. 

Q. Then is it re-inspected?—A. Why, a sample is taken out of every car. There 
is a man standing right at the door of the car, and as the grain runs out he has a 
little scoop on the end of a stick and he scoops out the grain and puts it into a tin, 
to try and keep the average grade of the car. If they consider that the grain has 
been graded too high—for instance, the car is plugged, that is there has been grain 
of an inferior grade put in the bottom of a car, they check every car for that at Fort 


[Mr. ©. Rice-Jones.] 
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William, and of course if there is any evidence of the car having been plugged, or 
anything like that, they take the matter up and there is an investigation and the 
grade, it can be raised. 

The Winnipeg grade, is not, strictly speaking, absolutely final, because it can 
be changed if on arrival at Fort William it is found that the grain in the car is really 
inferior to the samples they get, or, on the other hand, if it is found to be of 1a better 
grade, it can be raised. 

Q. ‘So that when the car is unloaded into the terminal, that is the time the final 
inspection takes place?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose then, we will say it is number two Northern, with five per cent 
cleanings—A. (Interrupting) ; Yes. 

Q. What takes place?—A. Whenever the farmer instructs us to sell the grain 
whether it is then or some other time, the farmer is settled with for the grain, and 
cleaning, and he is charged for the work of cleaning the grain. 

Q. How much cleaning is coming to him with a five per cent dockage?—A. Five 
per cent. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You say he gets all the dockage except the bare screenings?—A. Except the 
bare screenings ? 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. In other words how much is allowed to the terminal for cleaning?—A. One 
half cent a bushel. Jf the dockage is three per cent or over, it is returned to the 
farmer and he is charged for the cleaning. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. He gets all of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are absolutely sure of that?—A. Well, I am not there on the spot, but 
we settle with him in the office for the amount of cleaning shown on his certificate, 
according to my understanding. I have never heard of any complaint that we did not. 

Q. Let us make that point perfectly clear. What you say is this. When a car is 
received and there are three or five per cent dockage, or four or four per cent dockage, 
you clean that grain, and all you retain is the weed seeds and the chaff and things 
like that, or stuff that might get in, and return all the rest to the farmer?—A. I under- 
stand that all the dockage, five per cent,—mind you, up to this last two years it is 
five per cent or over 

Q. Cnterrupting): Never mind that. I know that. We are not concerned about 
that. Please give me an answer to the question I just asked you?—A. The farmer gets 
back the dockage, where it is three per cent or over. 

Q. Do you in every case issue certificates to the farmer for the amount of grain, 
or do you wait until he applies for it?—A. I cannot answer that question. I really do 
not know. ~ My understanding is that if the farmer asks for his certificate, he gets it, 
otherwise he is settled with in cash. 

Q. Otherwise he is settled with in cash?—A. Yes. 

- Q. How could you settle for it in cash if you did not give him a certificate of what 
amount is coming in?—A. He is given an out-turn of the amount of screenings. 

Q. You mean for the original certificate; that is the original result after the 
dockage is made?—A. He is given an out-turn showing the amount of grain, and the 
amount of dockage in the ear. 

Q. You give him a settlement in cash for the car less the dockage?—A. No, a 
settlement in cash for the car plus his dockage, or a certificate for the dockage in lieu 
of cash for the dockage. 
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Q. What good is a certificate unless he can cash it?—A. He can cash it; it is 
negotiable. 

Q. You have told us that if it is three per cent or over the farmer gets the dockage? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But if it is less than three per cent, what happens?—A. The company keeps 
the dockage and does not charge anything for cleaning the grain. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Now, Mr. Rice-Jones, you say the farmer gets the full value of his shipment, 
that is, you give him the value of the car and you account to him for the grain and the 
dockage?—A. That is my understanding. - 

Q. As a matter of practice, in all cases?—A. That is the regulation of the com- 
pany. Of course, I do not see every settlement at the office. What I mean is this. If 
anyone should be looking this over and found that we happened to have overlooked an 
account, I don’t want it said that I was misrepresenting matters to you. The point is 
that as far as the policy of the company is concerned, it is that. 

Q. Will you explain then if the farmer gets the full value of the grain in his ear, 
that he shipped into you, how is it that you in common with every elevator, create, 
year by year, overages running in value, in your case, seventy-two thousand in nine- 
teen hundred and twelve; thirty-three thousand in nineteen hundred and thirteen; 
fifty-four thousand in nineteen hundred and fourteen; ninety-four thousand in nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen; a hundred and two thousand in nineteen sixteen-seventeen ; 
and in nineteen seventeen-eighteen, last year, a similar or a still larger amount? The 
bushels and the figures are not filled in yet. There is sixty-six thousand bushels of 
wheat at two dollars and twenty cents or thereabouts, a bushel, an overage in oats of 
three thousand, an overage in barley of one thousand, and in mixed grade—— 

Myr. Prinete: Might I suggest this to you, in nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
according to your statement, they had an undistributed profit of a hundred and nine 
thousand three hundred and fifty-five dollars and eighty-nine cents. How much of 
that was made out of overages? 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Will you explain that?7—-A. You mean after the dividends are paid? 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. No, I am taking your own statement for it. In nineteen hundred and six- 
teen you have got “ paid-up capital, two million nine hundred and nineteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-three dollars; for the reserve one million five hundred thous- 
and; undistributed protits—No, I am mistaken; it is nineteen hundred and eighteen— 
August thirty-first nineteen hundred and seventeen, paid-up capital one million nine 
hundred and twenty-one thousand and seventy-one dollars; reserve one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand; undistributed profits four hundred and nine thousand 
three hundred and fifty-five dollars and eighty-nine cents. Out of that, no doubt, you 
paid your dividends and then carried over a surplus of evidently about a quarter of a 
million dollars?—A. The profit for that year was four hundred and forty-one thousand 
dollars. That was carried forward to profit and loss. 

Q. Your profits were greater than that?—A. It shows here somewhere (indicat: 
ing), four hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 

Q. That is nitieteen hundred and eighteen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your profits in nineteen hundred and seventeen were eight hundred and 
forty-four thousand dollars?—A. Eight hundred—— 


(Mr. C. Rice-Jones.] 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. CInterrupting): Let us get this point clear first. I asked you, Mr. Rice-Jones, 
if the farmer gets the full value of the wheat shipped in his ear, less the cleaning, 
how is it that your elevator, in common with others there, annually create an enormous 
sum of overages, the amount and the value of your overages approximately probably 

seventy-five per cent of the amount of the fees revenue; I do not mean the total 
gross revenue, but the revenue from the fees? Would you explain that? In other 
words, how do overages occur?—A. Well, there are several ways. There is the high 
grade grain that is docked one per cent. There may be barely one per cent of 
dockage in that car, but it is docked one per cent, because the Government inspectors 
do not deal with fractions. They will dock one per cent, and the car may only have 
seven-eights. Now, naturally on every car that is graded, there is one per cent 
dockage, and that may have only seven-eights. There is an eighth right there. The 
‘ grain to be shipped out of the elevators is commercially cleaned. It is not cleaned 
~ yn such a way that it is fit for seed grain, for instance, and I am informed—I do not 
know this—that the importers in Europe will stand for a quarter of one per cent 
dockage in grain. That is that they consider that grain is commercially clean, though 
strictly speaking it might have a quarter of one per cent dockage. Then again there 
is the grain that is the line grade between two and three. What I mean by the line 
grade is that it is a grade that is half way between two and three. -Now. fifty 


inspectors might grade it No. 2 and fifty might grade it No. 3—I mean No. 2 with 


three per cent dockage, and fifty might grade it No. 3 without any dockage. Well, 
perhaps I have not put that right. They might grade it No. 3 with one per cent or 


No. 2 with far heavier dockage. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You wish to convey the impression that no grain goes into an elevator without 
any dockage?—A. Yes, there is occasionally. 

Q. I thought you said it had to have at least one per cent dockage?—A. No, I said 
there is a lot of cars that have a one per cent dockage. 

Q. Some goes in without dockage?—A. There is an occasional car. Comparatively 
speaking, the cars that go in without dockage are mighty few; that is according to the 
Government inspection. 

Q. Bring that point out clearly to the Committee. All this dockage is ordered 
by the Government inspectors ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Your elevator company has nothing to say in regard to what the dockage shall 
he?—A. Absolutely. It is a question of cleaning the grain. The Government inspectors 
inspect the grain going in for grade and dockage, and inspect it coming out for grade 
and dockage, and, as I say, it is a question of fractions. Then there is the question 
of grain; you may have a lot of grain. For instance, we have a different grade; you 
take in No. 3 with a lot of dockage, and it has become tough in the elevator. When 
it goes out it is graded “3 tough”, but there is no dockage taken. The company 
is ahead with the dockage, but they have to make good the difference between the 
tough grade and the straight grade grain. You understand that a terminal elevator 
company has got to return the same grade of grain as every warehouse receipt is 
issued for, and if the grain gets out of condition in the elevator the company has to 
make it good. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. If there is any loss/—A. There might be a loss anywhere from 8 to 15 cents 
a bushel, if the grain becomes tough, as has been the case, and the terminal company 
has to make that good. They have got to go out and buy that amount of grain, 
[Mr. C. Rice-Jones.1 
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By Mr. Vien: 


Q. How would that affect the average?—A. It would increase the average, but 
reduce the profit. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The figures I have been dealing with are exact figures of your elevators figured 
on the price of the grain at the time. It does not matter whether there happens to be 
dockage. These figures show what your books show in actual revenue, so that it does 
not affect the question about some grain being tough and some being otherwise?—A, 
That is the reason of the overage being there. 

Q. Do you consider that these overages which occur as a result of the dockages are 
fair to the farmer ?—A. I consider that reasonable overages are fair to the farmer in a 
company such as ours, because it is the man who is selling the grain who owns the stock 
in the company. 

Q. Let us analyze that. Here are two men with a hundred dollars stock in your 
company. That is the average. One ships you 5,000 bushels of grain and the other 
1,000 bushels. Where do you get the fairness in that to those two farmers, each being 
docked say three per cent?—A. Because I do not consider that there is anything wrong 
in a reasonable overage. 

Q. Do you consider the overages that have been occurring in the last six years at 
the head of the lakes in all the elevators a reasonable overage?—A. I might say that 
our overages over a period of six years amounted to two-fifths of one per cent, and I 
think that is reasonable. 

Q. The percentage is a very deceiving thing. The value of the grain is what I am 
getting at. Here we have your average for five years—I have not got the figures for 
1917—your overages for five years amount to $418,000, and we have elevators with a 
larger capacity perhaps. Your elevators shows about the equal percentage of eleven 
elevators?—A. I think ours is about six on the list. 

Q. Something like that? Yours is not the heaviest?—A. No, about half way. 

Q. But the point I am getting at is this: These overages run up to enormous 
figures on all the elevators. Your elevator is simply one, and you say they are allowed 
by law and therefore it is right. Answer me this if you can: Up to 1916, we will say— 
I think I am right in that—you never received any permit for the disposal of your 
overages. You disposed of them without any permit?—A. I could not say, that was 
before the amalgamation, and I was not connected with the Grain company at that 
time. 

Q. You do not know that ?—No. 

Q. You had a permit for every year since then?—A. Yes, that is since the amal- 
gamation. 

Q. If we had the other companies we could show there was no permit issued before 
that ? 

Mr. Nessirr: For what? 


Mr. Stevens: For the sale of the overages. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. They were sold without a permit?—A. The overages were reported to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. There was no effort to sell them. 

Q. But it is contrary to the Act, and at that time it was discovered there might be 
some question of their right, and then a permit was secured ?—A. I imagine the Board 
of Grain Commissioners would have checked that up if there had been anything. that 
was not according to the regulations. 

Q. It is your contention that this right to overage now existing is fair to the 
farmer?—A. As far our company is concerned for two. reasons 
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Q. How about the man you buy from that does not belong to the association? 
You buy from other people than the shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about them? Why should you take their grain and give it to the share- 
holders?—A. I will explain that. Our company is composed of 35,000 farmers; not 
only composed of these shareholders, but according to our method of government, they 
are all divided into locals, and the officers are elected by one delegate from each local. 
We have approximately 350 locals; that is, there is an average of approximately 100 
shareholders at each local point. Each local is entitled to send a delegate to the 
annual meeting whose expenses are paid by the company; so that all shareholders - 

are represented at the annual meeting. It is not a question of a few shareholders 
coming together, paying their own fares and coming in. All shareholders from parts 
of the four provinces are represented. These delegates meet once a year and elect 
oficers and transact business, etc. Now the directors are elected by these share- 
holders, and are subject to the recall at any time that they are not satisfied with the 
way they are handling the business. Any time the shareholders are not satisfied they 
can call a special general meeting of the company and recall all the board of directors. 
These are the men whose grain we are handling. With regard to the capital stock, 
no man can hold more than a hundred shares of a par value at $25 and he is only 
allowed one vote whether he has got one share or a hundred; so that a man with a 
lot of money has no advantage, and the directors are not large shareholders. I do 
not think our directors hold an average of more than ten shares of stock. 

Q. You do business with the public?—A, Yes 

Q. Just the same as other elevators do?—A. Yes, J was coming to that, if you 
will excuse me. The company has never paid more than a ten per cent dividend, 
because it was not organized for profit. } 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. But you are putting aside large undistributed earnings?—A. Well, the point 
1s, as I might say, that it takes a lot of money to handle these big credits, and naturally 
we have to borrow money from the bank. For instance, two years ago, we had a credit 
of $6,000,000 with the bank. We used that amount of money. 

Q. I am not criticising it, but in looking at your statement I find that your 
original paid-up capital is 'so much, and with your reserves now, you have really got 
a paid-up capital of $3,958,245. That is your total capital and surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been enabled to pay to your shareholders a 10 per cent profit? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I am not criticising that at all, I can see the wisdom in carrying on a busi- 
ness of this sort, where you require an enormous amount of capital, to have a strong 
reserve, but you are making a very large profit, and you are taking care of that in 
this way; you are paying ‘to your shareholders 10 per cent. A man who has got $50 
stock gets his $5 dividend each year, and you are adding to your surplus and building 
up a very strong surplus. As soon as Mr. Stevens gets through, I would like to get 
before the committee, as a foundation, the facts in regard to your corporation, your 
powers, the class of business you are carrying, whether you are branching out into 
merchandise or newspaper publicity work, etc., and see the profits,—A. I have all 
that information. 

Q. I understand you did branch out into some other matters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I want to get at all that. I do not want to touch that till Mr. Stevens 
1s through ?—A. I would'like to answer that question of Mr. Stevens. Naturally we 
have to do business with the bank, and we have to secure these large amounts of 
money, this year $7,000,000 on credit, in order ‘to do business. We have to have a 
certain financial statement; that is, we have to show a certain financial strength, as 
you are well aware, before we can get money from the bank, and naturally, as our 
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business increases, and we require more money, we have to build up our reserves to an 
extent that will enable us to ‘get credit from the bank. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. That is when you want $5,000,000 you have to be stronger than when you got 
$2,000,000 ?—A. I would like to deal with that point of the non-shareholder. We have 
never paid a dividend of more than 10 per cent because the company was not organized 
to make profit. But the shareholders think they are entitled to this return on their 

“money. As a matter of fact, it works out’at only 84 per cent, because there is a 
premium of $5 a share. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is accumulated profit7—A. Absolutely not, cash from the shareholders. 
Q. They pay the premium?—A. They pay the premium in cash. We have abso- 
lutely not a dollar of watered stock in the company. 


By Mr.‘ Vien: 

Q. Your capital is limited?—A. That amount of paid-up capital is absolutely 
every dollar of money that is paid in by the shareholders and part of the:reserve fund 
is this $5 premium that is paid by the shareholders. The reserve'fund is not all 
profits. Included in that is the $5 of share premium that has been paid in by the 
shareholders. 


By Mr. Reid: ¢ 
Q. It is $5 on each share¢—A. The par value of the shares is $25, and they pay 
$30 for the share. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. That is 20 per cent premium’—A. Yes. Whether they are old shareholders or 
new it is the same. Because a man is an old shareholder, he gets no privilege. The 
idea of the shareholders, who are the farmers, 35,000, has been that they want naturally 
to branch out and extend the business. For that reason, this dividend has always been 
limited to 10 per cent on the par value which is 83 per cent on what the man actually 
pays for the share, and the money has been used for extending the company’s business, 
for instance, in branching out in the machinery business, which has not only benefited 
the shareholders but all the farmers who are shareholders or not by reason of the 
reduction in the margin of profit which we have put into effect as compared with the 
other companies before we went into business. That applies to every line of business 
we are in. As a matter of fact, the only advantage that the shareholder has got is the 
10 per cent dividend, and the non-shareholders, outside of that, get just the same benefit 
from the ccm petition of the company and the grain co-operative and livestock business 
as the shareholders have. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. You have not answered my question. JI am asking you, how can you justify 
these large overages in your elevator in common with all other elevators, in view of 
the statement you made that the farmer gets all of the grain in his car when it is 
shipped either in the form of a straight warehouse receipt or car receipt, or an addi- 
tional certificate for dockage ?—A. Well, I answered your question as to where the 
non-shareholder came in. 

Q. No, you have not answered that yet. The non-shareholder is being docked, 
and it does not go back to him. You are paying this out to the shareholders?—A. I 
should say that 90 per cent of our business is shareholders’. JI have no figures.. 

Q. Do you know that ?—A. I say I have no figures. 
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Q. I am told that your business does not represent more than 70 per cent of the 
shareholders, and that very frequently you classify as a shareholder a man who may 
be a member of some organization which is interested in it?—A. Absolutely not, sir. 

Q. You do not know how much?—A. We do not classify as a shareholder any man 
except those who are recorded on the stock books of the company. 

Q. You do not know how much of your business is done through your share- 
holders, and how much is not?—A. No, I have no figures on that. 

Q. You cannot justify these excessive overages?—A. We have not had excessive * 
overages in our elevators. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. You do not qualify them as excessive, but there are overages, and so far as 


- your trading with those who are not shareholders in your company is concerned, it is 


a detriment to them that there should be overages in which they do not share?—A. 
Well, of course the position is just this: We have expressed ourselves as perfectly 
agreeable at any time to have the overages all confiscated, provided the Government 
will stand good for the shortages. But the point is this: From the farmers’ point of 
view there is an objection to that, because it increases the rates that he has to pay. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Not necessarily. Will you let me point out this that in five years your overages 
were 357,000 bushels and your shortage was 3,800 bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. How can you say it is necessary to have very large overages to take care of 
that? Your shortage was one per cent of the overage?—A. What objection would 
there be to the Governnent guaranteeing the shortages when there is only such a 
small shortage? We merely ask that as a measure of safety, but from the point of 
view of the farmer the objection is that if you take all the overage you increase what 
he has to pay for the handling of the grain. It would probably mean, as near as I 
can figure out, that the farmer would have to pay half a cent or a quarter of a cent 
more. 

Q. Do you advocate the removal of the overages for that reason?—A. It has been 
recommended by the Canadian Council of Agriculture that all overages over one 
quarter of one per cent be confiscated, and that this money be put into a special fund, 
and that when sufficient money has been accumulated in this fund, it shall be used 
for reducing the handling charges out of the terminals in this way: They would 
estimate how much they could afford to reduce the handling charges with the money 
in this fund, and the terminals would be instructed to cut say the handling charges 
in two to the farmer, and they would be paid the difference between the new handling 
charges and the old out of this fund. In this way the overage question would be 
regulated. The terminals would receive adequate charges, and the farmer would not 
be charged any more because of the confiscation of the overage. Now, that is the 
recommendation that has been made to the Department of Trade and Commerce by 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 

Q. What would you consider a fair earning on a terminal elevator, not taking in 
the risk on the stock, outside of insurance?—A. A fair earning? 

Q. Yes? What percentage of earnings should an elevator earn?—A. That is 
before paying a dividend? 


Mr. Stevens: Yes. 


Mr. Vien (Interrupting) : 
Q. Out of which dividends shall be paid? 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. And outside of depreciation, of course?—A. I would think—you mean an 
average over a period of years? 
Mr. StEvENS: Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You mean on the capital stock ?—A. On the value of the elevator and the work- 
. ing capital. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Yes, provided they owned the elevator ?—A. I should say 12 to 15 per cent. 

Q. Would you consider an earning of 19 per cent rather high?—A. Well, I would 
think it was a little high in a private company. I would not consider it high for our 
company on account of the nature of our organization. 

Q. In spite of the fact that you are doing business with the public as well as 
with your shareholders?—A. The public benefits from the operations of the company, 
as I explained before, just the same as the shareholder, except to the extent of the 
dividend which the shareholder receives on his capital stock. 

Mr. Stevens: Which dividend is made up at the expense of the public you are 
dealing with? 


By Mr. Sinclair (Interrupting) : 
Q. Have the public any opinion of dealing with any other elevator? Can the non- 
shareholders sell to other companies? Has he any option of selling to a private com- 
pany ?—A. He can sell to whoever he wants to. 


Q. The fact that he comes to your company must mean that he is satisfied ?— 
A. Entirely. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. He also goes because your plant is the only one available in the vicinity where 
the grain is grown?—A. No, excuse me, there are two or three or four. I do not 
think there are more than fifteen or twenty points where we have the only elevator in 
the three provinces. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You do not own the elevator you have at the head of the Lakes?—A. No. 
Q? You rent i) trom-the Os hee ae Mes: 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What amount is allowed by statute for wastage in grading a car?—A. It 
should be 60 pounds, but we have got that reduced during the last few years to 15 
pounds. That has been dealt with at the annual meetings of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners when they set their charges. 

Q. You say it is 15 pounds; I thought it was 30 pounds?—A. I think it was 
reduced to 15 pounds this last year, but perhaps you are right. I am not absolutely 
certain about that. That was something that was dealt with by the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives at different meetings of the Board of Grain Commissioners. It was reduced 
I know. At the same time that we got five per cent dockage the farmers reduced 
to three, and the waste that was allowed was reduced from one and a half to one. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. You rent. the elevator at the head of the lakes?—A. Yes. 
Q. Therefore you have no capital investment in it at all?-A. We have to pay 
rent, of course. We pay rent on the basis of the capital invested in the elevator. 
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Q. Have you your earnings for that elevator last year?—A. Yes, I have. 


Mr. Princte: I am going to bring that out from year to year in the different 
branches of the business. 
By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you contend that the present method of handling of the overages results 
in a cheaper tariff to the producer, that is in the matter of handling through your 


terminal elevator?—A. In my opinion, some overages have been higher than there has 


been warrant for. ‘The thing I cannot understand is this: When the weighing is all 
done by Government men—it is not in the weighing at all that these overages take 
place—but I cannot understand why there should be so much difference in these 
overages. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you know of any companies paying a bonus to their officials out of the 
amount of overages that appear each year?—A. Well, I could not say. JI know we are 
not. 

Q. You pay a straight salary?—A. We pay a straight salary. Our man at the 
head of the lakes gets a bonus but it is not based on the terminal earnings at all. 

Q. What does he get the bonus on?—A. We take a certain percentage—I will tell 
you what it is if you like, three per cent of the net profits of the whole company. We 
divide that up between the men who are getting over two thousand dollars a year. 
These two thousand dollars net men are all getting a different kind of bonus, length 
of service bonus and a war bonus. This goes to those men who are getting two 
thousand dollars and over. The officers are not included. This three per cent of the 
net profits of the whole company is divided up among them. 

Q. Among how many?—A. I could not tell you offhand. 

Q. A large number, twenty, thirty or forty?—A. It would probably be about forty. 

Q. That is all right. Let us get it clear this fact that out of the net profits you 
are paying a bonus of three per cent?—A. Of the whole company, not the terminal. 

Q. I get you. What is the net earning of your company?—A. Hold on, I am 
not certain if we took the dividend off before that or not. Last year I think it was 
paid on four hundred and forty-one thousand dollars. 

Q. This year on the net earnings?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the head of the Jakes your elevator earning in 1916 on overages was one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, or about one-third of that, out of the over- 
ages, so that this three per cent would be a very good inducement to make large 
overages, wouldn’t it?-A. The point is this, sir, this three per cent has nothing to 
do with the profit at the terminals, because it is taken out of the whole business of 
the company for the very reason perhaps that it will be no inducement to any special 
department to make any big profits because that is not what our company is in busi- 
ness for. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If the head of each department makes a big profit, the cumulative profit will 
be big?—A. The managers who control prices do not participate in this bonus. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is quite true. At the same time the gross net profit of the whole com- 
pany must give some benefit to them. They make more money. 


Mr. View: Overages are important items. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I am not complaining about that?—A. I would like to make that clear. We 
have two divisional managers, one in Winnipeg and one in Calgary, who are the men 
altogether who control, subject to instructions from the Board of Directors, the margin 
of profit that we will take on the different lines of goods. None of these men parti- 
cipate in this bonus. There is the point. 

Q. Your managers do not participate?—A. No. The men ean only help their 
bonus by efficiency in their work. 


By Mr, Sinclacr: 

Q. They are the men who control the rate of profit?—A. No. They have not to 
do with that. That is for the two divisional managers, the manager in Winnipeg and 
the manager in Calgary. 

Q. Who are they?—A. J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, and E. 8. McCrory, Calgary. 

Q. What salaries do they pay them?—A. Mr. Murray gets eleven thousand dollars 
a year, Mr. McCrory only recently appointed, gets fifty-two hundred dollars a year, and 
I get thirteen thousand dollars as general manager. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. As a matter of fact the earnings of your terminal elevator at the head of the 
lake, that is, the net earnings, represent nearly half of the net earnings of the com- 
pany from year to year?—A. I could not say off-hand. 

Q. The point I am getting at is that your overages constitute a very large propor- 
tion of your net earnings. That is the truth, isn’t it?--A. Yes, my understanding is 
that this inquiry is to try and determine who is responsible for the high cost of living. 
Now, I have figures here as to how much our terminal elevator profits constitute per 
sack of flour to the high cost of living. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ~ 


Q. Before you go into that, you are an incorporated company, and you are trying 
to make money for the shareholders?—A. No, sir. Here is the way I may illustrate 
that. e 
Q. I think you are a well organized organization, but you are a corporation after 
all and-you are working for the shareholders and yourself ?—A. I cannot quite agree 
with that. If I might explain 

Q. Now you have got that philanthropic idea, but you have shareholders, and you 
are working to make money for them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We are not getting anywhere by an argument of this kind?—A. In connection 
with that, if our company was a private corporation, what would the shares be worth 
on the market? There is the point. . 


By. Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. At ten per cent they would be worth one hundred and twenty-five. If it were 
an industrial paying ten per cent I think it would be worth one hundred and twenty- 
five?—A. You mean that one share would be worth one hundred and twenty-five. 
According to the shareholders’ capital and surplus they would be worth about fifty, but 
our shares do not bring more than thirty dollars and sometime—— 

Q. They are not on the open market?—A. But often shareholders when they 
have to leave the country want to sell out. He will not be paid more. 

Q. What amount can they be bought for?—A. The dividend is limited and conse- 


quently: 
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Q. You were incorporated in 1906?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want you to file your original letters of incorporation?—A. I will have to 
send to Winnipeg for those. 

Q. I want the letters of incorporation under which you are now carrying on 
business. Will you bring those to the committee at three o’clock ?—Yes. 

Q. What is the total authorized capital of your company?—A. Five million 
dollars. 

Q. How much of that capital has been issued?—A. If you will let me have that 
statement I will tell you. Up to August 31, 1918, the subscribed capital was two 
million eight hundred and ninety-one thousand and fifty dollars. 

Q. What is the paid-up capital?—A. At the end of August last it was two million 
one hundred and fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

Q .Who are your directors’—A. The directors are all farmers. 

Q. Who is the president of your company ?—A. The Hon. T. A. Crerar. 

Q. Is the Hon. T. A. Crerar, as well as being president, actively engaged in the 
direction of the affairs of your corporation?—A. You mean, does he hold any other 
position? No, sir, not now. 

Q. Does he receive remuneration for being president of your company /—A. No, 
sir. He does when he is working for the company. 

Q. I want to find out how much is paid him when he is working for the company 
as president. I have no doubt he was worth every dollar you gave him?—A. He was 
getting fifteen thousand dollars when he stopped drawing salary. 

Q. When did he drop drawing salary? 


Mr. Nespitt: That is a private thing. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Ido not care. If the Committee does not want the knowledge, I will not press 
it. I want to know the cost of management of this company’?—A. I might say if you 
will go back, that Mr. Crerar has not drawn the fifteen thousand dollars because that 
salary was set to take effect whenever he returned to the company. 

Q. I think that is very creditable, owing to his taking part in the public life 
of the country he was not willing to take a salary from the company, when receiving 
a much smaller remuneration from the country, and consequently has not drawn a 
salary during that period?—A. The whole thing was discussed when Mr. Crerar took 
the position of Minister of Agriculture. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. There is no objection to his getting any salary he can get. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What I want to get at is the cost of management of this company. We will 
say that Mr. Crerar is not now or was not during the time he was Minister of Agri- 
eulture—-— A. I say it is not exactly correct because he did draw a salary for a while 
because the matter was taken up when Mr. Crerar decided to go down to Ottawa. He 
said he would not draw any salary unless they thought he should have a nominal 
salary for acting as president. The point is that when he came down the directors 
did not think he would be down here very long. 

Q. I am not going to pursue that. We all have a great admiration for Mr. Crerar 
and the work he has done, and I do not want to bring his name into this in any way at 
all. All I want is, and you can leave his name out, what are the total salaries paid 
by this company, including your president, board of directors, general managers and 
your managers. What do your directors receive?—A. The directors do not get any 
salaries, they get a per diem allowance when attending the meetings. 
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Q. They get a per diem allowance when attending each meeting ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the per diem allowance ?—A. $15 per day. 


Q. And their expenses for attending the meeting as well, do they not?—A. Yes, 


—let me see, just a minute I could not swear whether that includes expenses, I do 
not think it does. x 

Q. If they are not getting expenses they are not getting a very generous allow- 
ance’—A. Of course up till quite recently they were getting allowances, it was $5 
per day and their expenses, and now probably they are getting $15 per day without 
expenses. 

Q. But you are not sure? 

Mr. Rem: I think the transportation and allowance for living expenses is also 
given, although I have not drawn it yet, and I am not quite sure as to that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Well, then, we will take your manager, you have three managers?—A. We 
have a general manager. 


Q. That is yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you have told us what your salary is¢—A. $13,000. 

Q. Then you have an assistant general manager?—A. Mr. Murray. 

Q. And you say his salary is $11,000, and then there is Mr. EK. S. MeGrory, the 
manager of the western division, he gets $5,200; he has only recently been appointed. 

Q. He is living in hopes no doubt of getting an increase. Apart from that these 
are your only high paid officials? 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You have a secretary ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is his salary ?—A. $5,000. 


si By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What are your powers under your charter—I would prefer to see your charter. 
What business can you engage in under your charter?—A. I think practically any- 
thing excepting railroading and banking. 


Q. You can engage in any business except railroading or banking?—A. Yes, I . 


think so, I have not gone into it completely, but generally speaking I think we. can. 

Q. As a matter of fact you are engaging in a number of businesses?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are in the implement business?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are in the co-operative business, store business?—A. No, not in a store 
business, but we do a carlot business in bulk commodities. 

Q. That is to say you are furnishing to those who desire to purchase from you 
supplies in carload lots?—A. Yes, well we distribute them through our elevator agent 
at country points. 

Q. Then you have got your grain business ? 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. That word “supplies” is very misleading, would you ask Mr. Jones to say 
what the supplies are? 
Witness: Flour and feed, coal, binder twine, barbed wire, wire fencing, lumber, 
posts, that is willow, tamarac, and cedar, apples, and salt and hay. 
Q. You do not deal in bacon? No, we do not handle bacon. 
Q. And building supplies?—A. Yes, building supplies. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I suppose the more important items that the agriculturists would be needing? 
—A. We do not handle groceries, dry goods, or hardware. 
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Q. We will take 1917 and 1918, you were in the coal business?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did a fairly large turnover, you made a gross profit of how much?— 
A. I do not recollect. 
3 Q. It is there among those figures?—A. We made a gross profit of $89,363.50, 
that is 8-91 per cent on sales, a little less than nine per cent. 
Q. In the coal business you made a gross profit of $89,363.50?—A. Yes, that is 
little less than 9 per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


. Q. What is the expense in each of these branches?—A. These commodities are in 
one department, and the expenses are separate, but I can give you the net profit of the 
( that ‘artment. 

Vi 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Then you made 8-91 per cent on your turnover in coal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, then, in the flour business you made $66,773.14. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Before you leave the coal would you mind asking where they got their coal 
from?—A. We got coal from Alberta. 

Q. Do you buy direct from the mines?—A. Yes, we buy direct from the mines, 
‘except the Pennsylvania hard coal for Manitoba. They will not deal with us; the 
only way we could get it is through the jobber. Last year, as a matter of fact the 
year before, we were boycotted altogether and could not buy any of it at all. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Why wouldn’t they sell you?—A. Because they said we were dealing directly 
with the consumer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say you had this gross profit of 8-91 per cent on the coal do you 
deliver the coal?—A. We have coal sheds at elevator points and the consumer comes 
with his wagon to the coal sheds, and they are all farmers practically. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Do you sell to anyone but the shareholders of the company ?’—A. We sell to 
anyone who wants to buy at all, we will sell to the man in town if they want to buy 
and pay the cash. 

Q. I suppose you will sell to anybody as long as you can get the profit and he has 
the money 2—A. We do not always make a profit; this year we will probably lose money. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any local delivery ?—A. ‘No, except that if the man asks the agent 
if he will deliver coal the agent may hire a dray and take the coal out for him. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You sell at the sheds and they take delivery there?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, in the flour business your percentage of sales is 6:26? 


Mr. Nessitr: How much were their sales? 
‘Mr. Princie: $1,065,623.19, and your percentage on that turnover was 6:26.?— 
A.) Yies: 
By the Chairman: 


Q. The deliveries are the same in that case as in the coal, I suppose?—A. We 
have flour warehouses at the elevators and the people come and take the flour away. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
_ Q. Now then apples, you show that your profit was $14,358.58 on a turnover of 
$378,772.24. 
Mr. Nespitt: What was the gross profit? 
Mr. Princre: $14,378.58, or 4-11 per cent?—A. A little over 4 per cent gross. 
Q. To summarize then the coal, flour, apples, you handled $170,495.22 and your 
average percentage was 7-05 as shown there?—A. The total turnover was $2,416,626.40. 
Q. Your gross profit was $170,495.22 or 7-05 per cent?—A. That is the gross 
profit. 
Q. Yes, I understand we are dealing now with gross profits entirely?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now then, on other supplies you seem to have turned over $1,631,044, ta 
A. Yes. 
Q. And your gross profits on that were $188,868.20?—A. Yes. ——e? 
Q. Or a percentage on your turnover of 11-57?—A. That is right, sir. ll 
Q. Now then in the machinery, your gross sales were $1,292,359.71, and your gross 
profits $272,215.86, or 21.06 per cent on the sales?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, just let me interject there, can you sell machinery to your customers at 
a lower price than that at which they can obtain it through the ordinary channels?— 
A. We have done so, of course as our volume of business increases the difference. 
between our price and that of the other people narrows up, that is what is bound to 
happen. 


also ‘ 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Might I ask, do you sell on terms for your machinery ?—A. Cash, all our 
business is cash; that is we get a few accounts on our books through an agent of the 
company not handling the thing the way he should. 

Q. But your business is to sell on cash?—A. Cash only. 

By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You will not sell at six months’?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you sell to anybody outside the shareholders? 
Q. On the same terms as you sell to your shareholders?—A. On the same terms. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Then the only benefit the shareholder gets is his dividend?—A. His dividend 
on the actual cash he has put up, and the shareholders have never got a dollar of 
stock except what they have put up hard cash for. 

Q. And they also have the benefit of the reserve which goes to their credit in the 
company as a company?—A. Yes, but at the same time they are not getting it. The 
only way they can ever get any benefit out of the reserve is if the company were wound 
up. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Now, you also handle lumber, and you apparently made a gross profit during 
this period that we now have under consideration of $68,383.95?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your total sales were $747,540.41 and your percentage of profit is 9-14?— 
A. Gross. 

Q. Now let us take the total of the coal, flour, apples, machinery, lumber and other 
supplies and your gross profit is $699,963.23 upon sales of $6,087,591.26, or 11-49 per 
cent gross?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now then, during that year, we will take the year ending August 31, 1917, 
according to your profit and loss statement you make a profit of—A. This is 1917-18. 
Q. Yes, I mentioned that, that is the statement we have just been dealing with, 
for the year 1917-18— | 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. (Interrupting) Before proceeding with that, does he keep his gross profits 
separate on each of these articles? 


Mr. Prince: They show a profit of a certain amount, and I want to see how 


that is made up, out of which branches it comes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Now then, according to this statement which I have before me, we will take 
the year nineteen hundred and seventeen, your total profits were eight hundred and 
forty-four thousand four hundred and one dollars?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or a percentage on your paid-up capital stock of forty-four per cent—44-9 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was in the year ending nineteen hundred and seventeen ? 

Mr. Doucias: Nineteen seventeen-eighteen. 


Mr. Rice-Jones: No, sixteen-seventeen. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. The other of which we were speaking was the statement of nineteen seventeen- 
eighteen. Now, I am getting at this. Their fiscal year expired, as I take it, on 
August thirty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen?—-A. Now, back here (indicating) 
it expired—I think it started by June thirtieth, then they had it in July for one or 
two years, but for the purpose of this, we just put it August thirty-first. 

Q. August thirty-first has been taken as the end of your fiscal year for the last 
few years?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at the end of the fiscal year of nineteen hundred and seventeen, which 
you take as August thirty-first, your profits were eight hundred and _ forty four 
thousand four hundred and one dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or, 44-92 per cent?—A. On the capital, without the original. 

Q. That is perfectly fair, and perfectly right to take it in that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on the capital, without taking into consideration the reserve. Then, 
you have added to your capital, reserve and undistributed profits amounting to one 
million six, hundred and fifty-nine thousand three hundred and fifty-five dollars, which 
makes your total capital surplus, as of the present time, three million five hundred and 
eighty thousand four hundred and twenty-six dollars, so that your profit on the total 
for the capital and reserve is 23-6 per cent?—A. Yes, sir, that was the year ending 
August thirty-first nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

Q. Now, have you given all the businesses you are engaged in or are you also 
engaged in the export business? Have you got a subsidiary company?—A. Yes; we 
have a subsidiary company, but 

Q (Interrupting): Wait; I will get at that. You have a subsidiary company 
which handles the export business?—A. Yes. 

— Q. What is that subsidiary company called?—A. The Grain Growers Export 
Company, Tneorporated, of New York, and the Grain Growers Export Company, 
Limited, of Winnipeg. Here (indicating) is a memorandum which explains that. It 
shows you the amount of the export companies’ profits that are included. 
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Q. I will get that in a minute. You have two subsidiary companies 2—A, We have 
more than two; those are the two in the grain business. 

Q. We will come to the others later on. Take the two in the grain business. You 
have two subsidiary companies organized for the purposes of the export business?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. One is called what?—A. The Grain Growers Export Company, Incorporated, 
with head offices in New York. 

Q. Now then, who are the shareholders of that Company?—A. The United Grain 
Growers, Limited. 

Q. But, the United Grain Growers are represented by individuals; I want to know 
the individuals who are shareholders of that company, or represent the United Grain 
Growers. You have got to have so many directors, and a president, and a vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, and so on. Who are they 72_A. Well, sir, under 
our charter the company has power to hold stock in any other company that is in the 
same line of business. 

Q. The shareholders of the United Grain Growers or the individuals?—A. As far 
as I know—you see we have one or two subsidiary companies, because the com- 
pany has not got the power to hold stock in them, because they are not in the same 
line of business, some of the directors have to hold stock in trust, but of course, we hold 
the transfer of their stock signed in blank. 

Q. I will not go into the details. I know you want to tell us everything in connec- 
tion with this matter. You have two companies which are subsidiary companies and 
are organized for the purpose of handling the export business. J should say that it 
was a very proper thing in connection with the class of business you are doing?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You said the Grain Growers Export Company of New York. That is an Amer- 
ican corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have no doubt that it was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, or was it the State of New York?—A. I really do not know. 

Q. Then you have a Canadian corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. What it is called?—A. The Grain Growers Export Company, Limited. 

Q. Where is that incorporated?—A. Here at Ottawa; in Canada. 

Q. Just say it is a Dominion incorporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those two companies you say, (owing to the fact that in your original charter 
of the Grain Growers Company you have a right to hold stock in other companies), you 
say the stock is held in these companies by the Grain Growers Corporation. 

Mr. Nespitr: Surely, he must be wrong when he says they have no directors? 

Mr. Princire: Yes, he certainly must be. 

Mr. Rice-Jonrs: These gentlemen are asking me who held the stock, 

Mr. Nessitt: We appreciate that. Surely you have directors?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Dovetas: Put it this way, Mr. Pringle, “In whose name is the stock held?” 


Mr. Rice-Jones: The position is this in connection with Export Company. I am 
not absolutely conversant with all the details of this business, because two years ago we 
turned our whole staff in New York, our manager and staff, over to the Allied Trade 
Commission. We have not been in business there for the last two years, that is, since 
the amalgamation. I was not connected with that company before the amalgamation, 
and consequently I was not familiar with export business at that time. Since the amal- 
gamation I have had no business there. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What I want to get at in a general way is this. I think I understand it, but 
J want it on the record, that these two subsidiary companies, while they are subsidiary 
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companies, and it was not necessary to have a different organization, still all their pro- 
fits go into the United Grain Growers, for the benefit of the United Grain Growers ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the figures that you have given us showing that profit of eight hundred and 
forty four thousand four hundred and one dollars for the year nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, you have taken into consideration the profits you have made from the export 
business, or have you not?—A. There is twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at, because you have got that marked “Including 
twenty five thousand dollars dividend of the Grain Growers Export Company.”—A. Yes. 

Q. What I would like to get, as to detail, why it is?—A. These are from the Ex- 
port Company Incorporated. 

Q. The Grain Growers Export Company Incorporated, of New York, a United 
States incorporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to get at their capital. How much is paid up? What their reserve is? 
How they paid this dividend of twenty-five thousand dollars? What surplus they are 
carrying over? I would like to get the figures of that Company and have them place 
it on file with this Committee. JI would also like to get the annual statement of the 
Grain Growers Export Company, incorporated in the Dominion of Canada. Let us have 
the capital stock, who the directors are, what their earnings are, what dividends they 
are paying, and where they go?—A. I will send to Winnipeg for those, I have not got 
them here. I can tell you who the directors are right now. 

Q. Who are they ?—A. The directors of the Export Company are Mr. Crerar, Mr. 
John Kennedy, Mr. O'Donoghue, the manager in New York, Mr. J. Reid, and Mr. 
Collier. I am not absolutely sure about Mr. Collier, but I think he is a director. 

Q. I want a statement A. (Interrupting): As I say, I am not absolutely cer- 
tain about, the last one, but anyhow there are five of our directors here. 

Q. Until we.get this record I do not know that we can tell much more about the 
operation of this company. 

Before the adjournment, I want to bring out nineteen hundred and sixteen A. 
(Interrupting): I might say that the United Grain Growers have received dividends 
in cash of three hundred thousand dollars from the Export Company, and they paid 
ofi—The United Grain Growers Limited paid off—the loss of two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars I think they had one year, so the net receipts to the United Grain 
Growers from the Export Company are approximately fifty-five thousand dollars. 

Q. Now, let us take the profits for nineteen hundred and sixteen, and later on) we 
will come to nineteen hundred and eighteen, and the conditions which existed. 
In nineteen hundred and sixteen your profits are eight hundred and fifty-five 
thousand and two hundred and eighty-eight dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is 62-2 per cent upon your capital?—A. Yes. That was the year of the 
big crop and we handled forty-nine million bushels of grain. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just a minute, you handled forty-nine million bushels of grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your profit was how much? 

Mr. Prinere: Eight hundred and fifty-five thousand and two hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars, or 62-2 per cent. 

The Cuamman: On the capital? 

Mr. Prince: Yes. 

Q. Now, at that time you had a reserve of undistributed profits of nine hundred 
and forty-eight thousand and nine hundred and ninety-four dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, adding that to your previous paid-up stock and reserve of one million four 
hundred and fourteen thousand six hundred and seventy-six dollars. That gave you 
two million three hundred and twenty-three thousand nine hundred and ten dollars? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. Or a percentage on capital and reserve of 36-87—A. Yes, sir. The handling 
of the terminal elevators of that year—they handled seventy-five per cent more grain 
than we have handled in any other season. That would account for this profit. 


Mr. Nessitt: What was the first one, Mr. Pringle? This is mineteen hundred and 
sixteen, I understand. 


Mr. Prinete: Yes, the first one was nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
Mr. Rice-Jones: We have the profits from the time the company started here. 


Mr. Nessirt: Did you ask him the gross turnover in nineteen hundred and 
seventeen. 


Mr. Princte: I don’t know as I did. 
Mr. Rice-Jonres: Nineteen hundred and seventeen ? 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Yes.—A. A hundred and two million dollars. 
Mr. Nespitt: There was a net profit on that? 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. That was the year you handled forty-nine million bushels of wheat? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I want the gross turnover in dollars and cents on your business. I don’t think - 
we got that.—A. In nineteen hundred and seventeen it was approximately one hundred 
and two million dollars. 

Q. What was your net profit on that?—A. Eight hundred and forty-four thousand 
four hundred and one dollars, and to make that profit we used nearly ten million dollars 
in money. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say your turnover was a hundred and two million dollars?—A. I say, 
approximately. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Will you work out the percentage? 

Mr. Prinete: You might work that out for us for this afternoon. 

The CHamrMAn: It is less than one per cent. 

Mr. Princte: If you take in all the money they used, it is much less than one per 
cent. 

The CuairMAN: I mean on the turnover 

Mr. Ricre-Jones: It is less than one half of one per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Mr. Nesbitt would like to get the percentage on the turnover?—A. Yes. Natur- 
ally, sir, we have to estimate the average value of the grain because we know about what 
price it will be. We cannot give you that exactly. 

Q. Will you get it as best you can?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, nineteen hundred and eighteen. Your earnings fell off in nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen?—A. Yes, because there was not nearly so much grain to handle. 

Q. And was it not also on account of the control in connection with the grain’— 

-You know best. I don’t—A. I should say “Yes.” That is not it altogether, although 
of course this year we will have little or no profit and we are working under the same 
conditions. 
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Q. Why ?—A. It is a question of the volume of business. Now, this year that we 
made a big profit, the average in Alberta, for instance, was over two hundred thousand 
bushels of grain per elevator, which was a record. I do not think any company ever 
handled as much. With the number of shareholders we have we are in a peculiarly 
advantageous position to get business. We averaged over two hundred thousand bush- 
els of grain per elevator. This year we will not average more than thirty-three. 

Q. Anything that I bring out I do not bring out in a spirit of criticism. I quite 
appreciaté the wisdom of your very, very strong sererve, but I want to get at the facts. 
—A. We cannot get along without that reserve, because we cannot get credit at the 
bank. 


Mr. Nespitr: Absolutely right, old man. Others have to do the same thing. 
Mr. Rice-Jones: Exactly, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your opinion is that no firm carrying on a business such as yours, can carry 
on that business without building up a reserve?—A. If we should happen to come out 
with a loss, then we would have to have a reserve to take care of it. 

Q. Your opinion’is then, that there should be a reserve when carrying on the 
business¢’—A. I think there should be a reasonable reserve. I would not want to 
manage a company that did not have any. 


By Mr. Pringle : 2 


@. Let us get the nineteen hundred and eighteen figures, and then we will get 
son ething to eat. J see your profits for nineteen hundred and eighteen were four 
hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or 19-7 per cent on your paid-up capital?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Then your reserve is increased again from the former year, and your total 
capital and surplus amount. at the end of that year is three million nine hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand, two hundred and forty-five dollars, and you have a net return on 
that of 11-2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am not criticising this, but do you remember how the Armours built up their 
capital, from one hundred and six thousand, with no additional capital, until it was 
one hundred and thirty-seven million, and the Armour family was pretty well taken 
care of in the meantime?—A. You will notice our capital stock increases every year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was your turnover that year?—A. I have got that. It was one hundred 
and two million dollars in nineteen hundred and eighteen. 
Q. What was it in nineteen hundred and seventeen ?—A. We will try and have that 


for you this afternoon. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I thought you gave us the figures for nineteen hundred and seventeen?—A. I 
said one hundred and two million, but our accountant said it was nineteen hundred 
and eighteen. Iwas under the impression that it was nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
We will have that information for you this afternoon, as near as we can get it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What other lines of business are you in? You are in the newspaper business ? 


—A. Yes. 
Mr. Sutnerianp: For goodness sake. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I want to find out how much you lost on that. I don’t suppose there will be 
any profit on that?—A. We have it right here. 


Q. Let us see what you lost in the newspaper business?—A. We lost one hundred ~ 


and eight thousand dollars in the ten or twelve years. 

Q. You have got off easy. You tell us you are in the newspaper business?—A, 
We do not control the policy of the newspaper. The point is that these newspapers 
belong to the farmers, and for the purpose of convenience they naturally want the 
commercial end of their business to handle it. The organization is divided into three 
branches or associations, the United Farmers of Alberta; the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association, and the Manitoba Grain Dealers’ Association, which is the 
educational and legislative end of the farmers’ end of the organization. This publi- 
cation is called “ The Grain Growers’. Guide.” 


(The Committee adjourned until 3:00 p.m.) 


The Committee resumed at three p.m., Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. C. Rice-Jonzs, recalled. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You handed to me, Mr. Jones, a document being the by-laws-and charter of the 
United Grain Growers’, Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. I find you were incorporated by a special act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Passed in the year 1911?—A. Yes. 

Q. And under that special act you were authorized to issue five million dollars 
of capital stock?¢—A. Yes. 

Q. Divided into shares of twenty-five dollars each?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you were empowered under this act to acquire, by purchase or other- 
wise, the franchise, undertaking, real and personal property and other assets of Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, a company incorporated under the Manitoba Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act.—A. Yes. 

Q. I assume that you did acquire that because under section eleven you are not 
permitted to exercise any of the powers conferred under sections twelve and thirteen 
until an agreement for the purpose of section ten of this act has been entered into 
between the company and the said Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, except 
where the exercise of any of the said powers may be necessary for the purpose of 
entering into or carrying out said agreement. Now then, you must have entered into 
an agreement with the Grain Growers’ Grain Company?—A. That is in 1911. 

Q. These are your powers. J want to see when you acquired the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, Limited, a company incorporated under the Manitoba Joint Com- 
panies’ Act.——A. I am not very familiar with that. The way I understand it is that 
the company which started in 1906 had a Manitoba charter and, in 1911, they changed 
it to a Dominion charter. : 

Q. They must have acquired, either for cash or stock or in some way, the assets 
of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, the Manitoba Company. I want to 
see whether they acquired it by the payment of cash or by the payment of stock—A. 
The way I understand it is that it was merely a nominal transfer. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Was it not rather a change of name?—A. A change of name practically. 
[Mr. C. Rice-Jones.] 
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Mr. Privette: Under section eleven the company that is incorporated “ shall 
not exercise any of the powers conferred upon it by sections twelve and thirteen 
of this act until an agreement for the purpose of section ten of this act has been 


entered into between the company and the said Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 


4 


Limited, except where the exercise of any of the said powers may be necessary for 
the purpose of entering into or carrying out the said agreement.” That ostensibly 
was for the object of preventing this company from launching out into a similar 


business. It was a condition upon this company getting its charter that it would 


acquire the older company incorporated under the Manitoba Act, and they had the 
right to buy that company out either by fully paid up shares or cash. 


The Witness: I can only tell you from what I have been told. I was not 
connected with the company at that time. My information is that the company wanted 
to do business over the three provinces and wanted a Dominion charter. It was 
purely a question of changing a provincial for a Dominion charter. There was 
no change in the standing of the company at all. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I quite understand that the company in question, the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, Limited, had a charter under the Manitoba Joint Stock Companies Act. 
How evidently Thomas Alexander Crerar, John Kennedy, Rodrick McKenzie and 
so on came to the Dominion Parliament and they said to the Dominion Parliament 
“We want broader powers than we can obtain under a provincial charter. We want 


‘to be incorporated.” The Dominion Parliament quite naturally would have said:, 


This name is very similar to the name of the company incorporated under the Mani- 
toba Joint Stock Companies Act, the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited.” The 
answer would be: “ We are going to acquire that Company,” and the Dominion Par- 
liament, in granting this special act or charter provided in section eleven that you 
cannot exercise any of the powers unless you acquire the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany, Limited, incorporated under the Manitoba Laws. I want to see how you 
acquired it, what you paid for it,.whether in money or in stock?—A. I am informed 
that they issued stock dollar for dollar in the old country. 

Q. Then they acquired that company by an issue of the same amount of stock 
as the old company had?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Let us get back a little further. You cannot tell us whether that stock in the 
old company, incorporated under the Manitoba Joint Stock Companies Act, had ever 
been paid for in cash, can you? I want to get at the real cash that is in this busi- 
ness. Here you are dealing with one of the staples of life, the very staff of life, the 
wheat that goes into the bread. I want to see just exactly what the foundation was 
and how much money originally went.into this company of which I am trying to get 
at the profits?—A. As I said this morning, the paid up capital stock on our books 
has been subscribed for in actual cash. 

Q. You don’t know if the stock of the original Manitoba Company had been paid 
for in cash because you acquired that stock giving them share for share in the new 
company for the old company ?—A. ‘To all intents and purposes it was the same com- 
pany and at the time of the amalgamation 

Q. Yes, but you cannot tell me and I cannot tell you and nobody can tell, unless 
we have the original records of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, incor- 
porated under the Manitoba Stock Companies Act, how much their capital was, 
how it was paid for and the value that was in it?—A. I ean tell you exactly how much 
money, how much cash was subscribed every year during the existence of the original 
company. At the time of the amalgamation with the other company, and with the 
Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, Limited, we inquired pretty 
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closely. I was president and general manager of the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Company, Limited, and we naturally investigated the financial standing 
and accounts of the old company. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Have you any statement, any formal statement made, any balance sheets?— 
\. Statements of what? 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Of these companies/—A. We have the balance sheets of every year. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Where are they ?—A. They are in Winnipeg. 

Q. Could you not have brought them with you?—A. The wire relaid to me spoke 
only of 1916-1917 and 1917-1918. As a matter of fact we have 1915-16 here as well. 

Q. The printed balance sheets?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Rew: Perhaps this will explain it. I was the holder of four shares in the 
original company, the Manitoba Company, which cost me one hundred. I returned 
my stock certificates and got them exchanged for certificates in the new company. I 
simply got the name on my stock certificates changed. 

Mr. Prinete: I think, Mr. Reid, that what Mr. Jones has stated as his recollection 
is quite right. My idea of the situation is this: The old company had a provincial 
charter which was not satisfactory for doing business in other provinces and they 
decided to get a Dominion charter. The Dominion Parliament in 1911 gave them 
this charter. I have no doubt that the men who had subscribed and paid for their 
stock in the old company simply turned it in and got stock for a similar amount in 
the new company. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Let us see what your powers are. Under section twelve you have power to 
produce, manufacture, import, export, buy, sell, deal in and deal with all cereals, fruit, 
vegetable, animal or other products of the farm, all products or by-products thereof, — 
and all machinery, implements, goods, wares, and merchandise which may be used in 
the production and manufacture of products of the farm, and all articles, substance 
and things which may be utilized in the said production or in the maintenance, culti- 
vation, improvement and development of farms; and, without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing expressions, to carry on the business of a farmer in all its branches”. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You had the right to go into all these matters and then you also had the right 
to carry on the business of general storekeeper in all its branches, both wholesale and 
retail?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you may: “ (a) manufacture, buy, sell, deal in and deal with timber, 
lumber, hardware, bricks, stone, tiles, wood products of all kinds, building material 
of every description and all kinds of merchandise and supplies. 

“(b) Purchase, acquire, develop, operate, hold, dispose of or otherwise turn to 
account timber lands, timber licenses, coal lands, quarries, water-powers and other 
lands for the purpose of the company; and with respect to lands held by the company in 
the City of Winnipeg, may erect an office building thereon, part of which shall be used 
by the company for its own accommodation and the remainder of which may be leased 
to tenants.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you also have the right to “subscribe for, purchase, or otherwise acquire 
and hold, sell or otherwise dispose of the shares, bonds, debentures or other securities 
of any bank, or of any printing or publishing company, but in the case of a bank to 
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no greater extent than one-fourth of the capital stock of such bank.”—A. Yes, but not 
& run a bank. 


Mr. Prince: Quite so, because then you would have to come under the Bank- 
ing Act. 

By Mr. Pringle: hier ited: 

Q. Then you also had the right to go into shipping to “ purl 0. Srwise 
acquire, build, operate and charter ships, barges, vessels, or other means of transport- 
ing passengers and cargo by water.” Then you had the right to “ enter into arrange- 
ments with municipal or local authorities that may seem conducive to the company’s 
object, or any of them, and obtain from any such authority any rights, privileges and 
—_ @oncessions which the company may think it desirable to obtain, and to carry 
out, exercise and comply with any such arrangement, rights and privileges and con- 
cessions”. Then you had the right to acquire or undertake the business, property and 
liabilities of any person or company “ carrying on any business which the company 
is authorized to carry on or possessed of property suitable for the purposes of the com- 
pany and may pay for the same wholly or partly in cash, or wholly or partly in fully 
paid-up shares of the United Grain Growers’ Limited, or wholly or partly in debentures 
of United Grain Growers’ Limited, or otherwise ”— 


The Witness: That is the clause I referred to this morning. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Then you also have the right to go into patents, licenses and so on. You have 
the right to go into the construction, improvement, maintenance, work, management, 
and so on of roads, ways, tramways, branches, or sidings on lands owned or controlled 
by the company, bridges, reservoirs and so on, elevators and electric works. Then you 
have certain lending powers. You have power to advance money to customers of the 
company ’—A. Yes. j 
Q. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 167 of the Companies’ Act. But 
‘you are limited to the extent of ten thousand dollars in advance to a director of the 
company. Then you have the power of a guarantee company. You can guarantee the 
performance of contracts of any customers. You have powers in regard to negotiable 
instruments; in regard to the sale of the companies’ undertakings. Then you have 
powers for the purpose of these undertakings, and subject to the provisions of the 
Railway Act, to go into the electrical or other power business in any municipality in 
which your business is carried on, all of which is specially defined in section fourteen 
of the Act. Then in regard to telegraphs and telephones you are limited. You cannot 
(lo anything in that regard without the consent of the municipalities. Just to complete 
the record in regard to the year of incorporation. That Act was amended by 7 Geo. V, 
* 1917. These amendments are not very material. You have power to change your 
name, power to prevent your shareholders from voting by proxy. What was the object 
in that?—A. Because we don’t think that voting by proxy is a democratic system. We 
figure in our company that it is the shareholders who count, not the company. 


ee ee ee ee 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Out of the thirty-six thousand shareholders, how many attend the annual 
meeting ?—A. The shareholders are divided into three hundred and fifty locals, approxi- 


mately one hundred shareholders to each local. Each of the locals is entitled to send 
one delegate to the annual meeting. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is he not a proxy?—A. No, he only has one vote. But if a local has over one 
hundred and eighty-seven shareholders it is entitled to two delegates. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Supposing a local has a hundred shareholders, it elects one delegate2—A. Ye 

Q. Supposing fifty-one voted for one delegate and forty-nine voted against him, 
for another. Then forty-nine per cent would be unrepresented at that meeting ?—A. 
Exactly Seite. 

Q."\ Fbposing one of these individual shareholders went to your meeting would he 
have ateme— o. He would have a voice in the meeting, but no vote. 

eet directors can control the number of delegates who come?—A. By 

by-law, which has to be passed by the shareholders. 

Q. Approved by the shareholders’ meeting—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the minority in your association are never represented at the share- 
holders’ meeting /—A. They are represented, but they don’t have a vote. They have 
a voice but no vote. 


Mr. Rem: This system was agreed to by the shareholders when we made the 
change. 

The Wirness: Every shareholder of the company had a vote on the system. 

My. Stevens: I am not questioning the legality—— 

The Witness: —— The point we want to make clear is that this system was not 
put into effect by the directors. It was discussed by every local. Every shareholder 
had a vote on it. We had to get a majority of the votes of the locals. In Alberta 
there were I think eighteen thousand shareholders in favour of it and twelve thousand 
votes against it. 

My. Stevens: I am not questioning the legality. J am just drawing attention to 
that point—that the minority have no voice at the annual meeting. 


The Witness: When shareholders have to pay their own expenses to attend an 
annual meeting, it is only the men with most money who can, go. In this case the 
money does not count. 

Mr. PrincLe: Supposing there were two hundred and sixty-seven shareholders in 
a certain locality and they said: we are going to send Tom Jones and’ give him a proxy 
to represent our views. The point Mr. Stevens is bringing out is that forty-nine per 
cent has no proxy. 

The Witness: Even if the minority came to the annual meeting they would still 
be a minority. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. There are just one or two points I want to bring out. We want to get the 
whole constitution of this association. Now, the directors under that section of the 
Act to which I have referred, have power'to constitute locals by by-laws. You, by by- 
law, constitute a local and it is necessary that the members of the locals shall hold or 
subscribe among them no less than two hundred and sixty-seven shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently no local really has representation unless the local has 267 shares? 
I am not saying it is not wise. I want to get the facts. We start out in 1911. Would 
you give me your annual statement from 1911 down to the present time?—A. We give 
you the balance sheet in the annual report, except 1913, and we have not that here. 

Q. Give us the balance sheets in the annual reports for the different years?—A. 
They are here. 

Q. You hand us the annual report of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
Limited, 1917?—A. I might explain that these figures here are a combination of the 
two companies that finally amalgamated from the time the Alberta Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Company was incorporated. ‘These reports are only the reports 
of the one company, 1917. : 
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Q. Let us take the Grain Growers’ Grain Company for 1917. On the first page 
of this report you give the capital authorized, the capital subscribed, the capital paid, 
the reserve fund. and at credit profit and loss account. I do not understand this 
exactly. This is the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the company that we are now dealing with?—A. No, sir; that is one of 
the companies that formed the amalgamation which compose the United Grain 
Growers’, Limited. 

Q. You have not a general statement of the United Grain Growers’, Limited, 
which covers their operations, together with the operation of the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, Limited, and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company ?—A. 
Well, you see there is no United Grain Growers’, Limited, prior to the 1st September, 
1917. The United Grain Growers’, Limited, is an amalgamation of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. 

Q. In other words, while you obtained your charter in 1911 and got your special 
act, you did not put it in operation until 1917?—A. Oh, yes, that is a different thing. 

“In 1911 the Grain Growers’ Grain Company had a provincial charter. They got a 
Dominion charter and operated from 1911 to 1917 under their Dominion charter. 
On the 1st September, 1917, the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and the Alberta 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company amalgamated and formed the United Grain 
Growers’, Limited. 

Q. On what date was that?—A. 1st September, 1917. 

Q. We are dealing with three companies. We are dealing with the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, Limited, which is a company incorporated under the»Manitoba law ? 
‘A. It is out of existence, 

~ Q. It is now out of existence, but we have to deal with it. It was incorporated 
under the Manitoba Joint Stock Companies Act, and carried on business until the 
Ist September, 19172—A. No, sir, they carried on business till 1911. 

Q. What on earth is this report “ Annual Report, 1917, The Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba” ?—A. Well, that is the company that has 
acquired a Dominion charter in 1911. 

Q. I thought the company that acquired the Dominion charter in 1911 was the 
United Grain Growers’, Limited?—A. No, sir. The United Grain Growers’, Limited, 
came into existence September 1, 1917. ’ 

Q. But the statute of 1911 incorporated the company to be known as the United 
Grain Growers’, Limited?—A. No, that is a mistake. ; 

Q. How is it a mistake. Let us read the statute. “Such persons to become share- 
holders in the Company hereby incorporated and are hereby constituted a body cor- 
porate under the name of the “Grain Growers’ Limited ?”—A. The Act passed in 1911 


with amendments of 1915 and 1917, exceptingethose relating to the establishment of 


the government of locals 

Q. The only company that I can find any place else that is known as the “Grain 
Growers’ Limited,” was the company incorporated under the Manitoba Joint Stock Com- 
panies’ Act, and you have handed me their annual report for 1917’—A. The Manitoba 
Company, no. as 


Mr. Rem: On page 24 of this book you have the balance sheet of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, and on the next page you have the balance sheet of the Alberta Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, and if you follow on you have the balance sheet 
of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited. ) 


Mr. Stevens: No, that is the profit and loss. 


Mr. Rei: Follow on and you come to the United Grain Growers’, Limited, balance 
sheet. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. That is just what I want to get. Mr. Jones evidently does not understand the 
position. You had the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, which was a Mani- 
toba corporation. You had the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, 
which was evidently an Alberta incorporation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you had the United Grain Growers’, Limited, which was a Dominion in- 
corporation 2—A. No, that is not correct. There was the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany with a Manitoba charter up till 1911, and from 1911 to 1917 there was the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company with a Dominion charter. In 1917 the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company amalgamated under 
the Grain Growers’ Grain Company charter with some amendments and a change of 
name, and formed the United Grain Growers’, Limited. 

Q. In 1911 you were incorporated as the United Company’?—A. No, sir, excuse me. 

Q. I cannot read the statute any other way; “United Grain Growers’, Limited.” 

Mr. Srevens: I think in transcribing this they did not put it in quite correctly. 
-This should be headed: “An Act passed in 1917 amending other Acts.” Instead of that 
they call it “An Act passed in 1917.” It is not that Act at all. This is really the 1917 
Act. 

Witness: It says, “An Act passed in 1911, with amendments of 1915 and 1917, 
excepting those relating to the establishment of the government of locals.” 

Mr. Prinare: Assented to in May, 1919. I do not know why it should be marked 
1917 if it was 1911. It seems to me there was an incorporation in 1911. There were 
certain amendménts in 1915 and 1917, and that original Act incorporated the United 
Grain Growers’ Company, Limited. I only wanted to get at it so that we can follow 
these statements instead of getting all confused about them. ; 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You say this document which you have handed me, and which purports to be the 
annual report 1917 of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, shows the earnings 
of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company to 31st August, 1917, the Alberta Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Company as of 31st August, 1917, the United Grain Growers’, 
Limited, balance sheet as of the 1st September, 1917?—A. Well, the United Grain 
Growers’ balance sheet there is merely an amalgamation of the two other balance sheets. 

(0) That is what I want to get at. Then, in the book which you have handed me 
there is shown the balance sheet as of September 1, 1917, of the United Grain 
Growers’, Limited, John Scott and Company, chartered accountants. We will see 
what that shows; Current Assets, amount of $3,2129,895.56. That is made up of 
funds in bank and on hand $539,483.83. Advances on Bills of Lading and other debts 
due to the company, $786,741.57; stockgjof grain, machinery, etc., $861,572.59; mis- 
cellaneous supplies and accruals, $50,764.91; investments, $974,332.66; Dominion 
War Loans, $332,700—that is part of the $974,382.66; and stock shares and grain 
exchange membership, $641,632.65; so that you have invested in stocks, shares, and 
grain exchange membership, $641, 632.66, as shown on this statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your capital assets are as follows: Elevator buildings, machinery, ware- 
houses, and miscellaneous equipment, $2,281,974.26; real estate, city property and 
timber investment, $647,178.19; and furniture and fixtures, $38,476.71. Now, with 
regard to timber investments, do you mean standing timber investment?—A. Yes, 
standing timber. e 

Q. Then you own timber limits as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are they situated?—A. At Hutton, on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk in B.C. 

Q. From whom did you acquire your timber limits?—A. The man’s name has 
slipped my memory. 
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Q. A private individual?—A. Yes. 
Q. And these timber limits have cost you how much?—A. We have a mill on 


them at the present time—— 


_ Q. Iam not going to follow that; that is one of your sources of revenue?—A. No, 
we have,mever had any revenue. We have only just built the mill, and never had any 
revenue. Th 

Q. ‘hen you own real estate in the city of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a building there?—A. No, we have not a building. We never 
built on it, but we have the power to build. 

(. And you have the property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your surplus as shown at that time was $1,659,355.89’—-A. Yes. 

Q. Made up as follows: reserve, $1,250,000; profit and loss account, $409,355.89 ? 
—i\, SCRE ihe ‘ne 

Q. Amount brought forward, $163,021.48. Combined profits for the year ending 
August 31, 1917, $844,401.85, less shareholders’ dividend and employees’ bonus for 
1916-17, $206,355.49; war tax, 1916-17, $153,127.56; making a total of $359,483.05. In 
addition you were in a position to pay your shareholders a ten per cent dividend ?— 
AG eves. SIT: 

Q. A ten per cent dividend upon the subscribed capital stock would have amounted 
to about $180,000?—A. The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company never 
paid more than eight per cent dividend, and as I stated before this is an amalgamation 
of the two statements. 

Q. Did you not increase them to ten per cent?—A. No, the Alberta ae 
never paid more than 8 per cent. 

Q. I mean after the amalgamation?—A. Oh, yee 

Q. Up to this statement, it would be eight per cent on theirs?—A. On theirs. 

Q. And what proportion of their capital stock is in this?—A. That will show you 
in this other statement. 

Q. You were able to pay a ten per cent dividend, and you were able to pay a - 
bonus to your employees?—A. That was a war bonus. 


Mr. Rew: It was a high cost of living bonus. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. And you were able to transfer to reserve $238,584.39, so that at the present 
time your capital and reserve is as shown on this statement ay $1,927,071 paid-up 
capital and reserve, undistributed profits $409,355.89. 

Q. What has become of these undistributed profits; are they added to the reserve ? 
—A. The following year the reserve was increased to one and a half million dollars. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. By the undistributed profits?—A. And the premium on the capital stock that 
was paid in. 

Q. These undistributed profits were carried forward to your surplus account; is 
that right?—A. Some of it. 


Q. What became of the rest of it?—A. The rest was carried forward to profit 
and loss. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


_ Q. Your gross revenue was $1,814,143.73, that is apart from the premiums on 
shares of capital stock which are dealt with separately at the close of the account 
here. Have you given us all the businesses that you are engaged in?—A. Do you know 
about the livestock? 
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Q. No?—A. We havea live stock department, that is merely a department of the 
eompany. Do you want to know all about the subsidiary companies? 

Q. Yes, how many subsidiary companies have you?—A. We have two export 
companies, the Public Press, and the Grain Growers’ Guide. 

Q. What do you mean by the Public Press?—A. That is the printing part of the 
Grain Growers’ Guide, a job printing plant in Winnipeg. There i tn U.G.G. 
Sawmills, Limited, that is the timber limit sawmill, and the United Grain Growers’, 
B.C., Limited; that is the feed business in New eimai Then there is the 
Wanted Grain Growers’ Securities Company, Limited. They have an insurance depart- 
ment in there and a land department. That is just a recently organized company. 
This is its first year. They do the insurance in the land business, commission only. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you earry your own insurance?—A. We place our insurance thiduett cor- 


porations; we do not carry any ourselves at all. 
Q. You earn the commission on it ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I see on page 37 of your report undet® the heading of “Our Various Enter- 


, prises: a ; 


5 “‘ During the year ending August 31, each of the several grain handling 
departments of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company transacted a larve volume 
of business, resulting in satisfactory profits in all departments. The total sales 
made by the Co-operative ‘Supply department in its machinery, lumber and 
general supplies section, through its Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary offices 
amounted to ($1,957,215.62) nearly two million of dollars, and notwithstanding 
the difficulties and delays in obtaining supplies and in filling orders, at times 
incurring loss, owing to the lack of cars for prompt transportation, both in 
receiving and in delivering lumber, machinery, twine and other supplies, and 
also to the ever increasing cost of raw material and the consequent increase in 
manufacturers’ prices, this department has on its total business, and likewise at 

each selling central office, been able to show a substantial profit. The Livestock 
Department, added in 1916, while yet not self-sustaining, showing a small loss 
on last year’s operations, has met with hearty approval and increasing business. 
It is confidently hoped that during the current year this department may be able 
to make a profitable showing not only on behalf of the shipper of livestock, but 
also on behalf of the company.” 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. We found out here the charges on a carload of cattle shipped into the Toronto 
stock yards; do you know what is the charge on the Winnipeg stock yards?—A. I 
understand it is $10 on hogs and $12 on cattle for a carload, commission. Do you 
mean the yard charges? 

Q. I would like to get the yard charges, the commission and the feed charges?—A. 
I cannot tell you what the yard charges are, but I know the commission. I think the 
commission is $10 on hogs and $12 on cattle. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You have what you call the Grain Growers’ Guide ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. And it has a circulation, I see by your report, of 35,000, and there is also a 
splendid job printing business in addition. You have a growing livestock department 
with branches in Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton. Have you any other papers, 
either subsidized or owned, or in which you are interested, which carry on a propaganda 
for you?—A. No, sir. : 
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Q. No others?—A. No. 

Q. You rely entirely on the Guide?—A. The Grain Growers’ Guide. The circu- 
lation now is about 60,000. 

Q. Possibly you have been able to get it on a paying basis?—A. Yes, they made a 
little money this last year. I think the year before last they made $1,000 and last year 
about $10,000. These were the first years they made any profit. 

Q. They made $10,000 last year ?—A. I think it was about $10,000. 

Q. Now let us see your statements for the previous year? In 1916, we would only 
be dealing with the Grain Growers’ Grain Company?—A. Here is the Alberta state- 


ment. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Do you not own stock in any other newspapers?—A. No, sir. We do not own a 
dollar’s worth of stock in any other newspaper. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you not own the Edmonton Bulletin?—A. Absolutely no. 


, 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You have no stock in the Winnipeg Telegram?—A. No, I guess not. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


‘Q. Probably some of the people connected with the terminal elevators own the 
Winnipeg Telegram?—A. That is the rumour, I do not know. 

Q. We are not very much interested in that, if you have no interest?—A. We 
have absolutely none. 

Q. You produce your annual statement of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company for 
1916 and it speaks for itself?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In that year I see you paid the usual dividend of ten per cent which amounted 

to $100,000, and you transferred to reserve $217,159.38. Your profits were $572,000? 
A. $572,804.33. 
: Q. I suppose you are like the packers, that you make your money on the large 
turnover. It is not the percentage so much as it is the enormous turnover that you 
have in grain and so on?—A. It is the fact that we are able to borrow enough money, 
that we have good enough credit to borrow enough money to handle the tremendous 
volume of grain when there is a profit. 

Q. I am not saying that in any spirit of criticism at all. If you had a narrow 
margin in connection with your dealings, if the volume becomes large enough it is 
bound to show you a good profit. If you were a small company handling a small 
volume of business the profit would be correspondingly small?—A. As I said this 
morning we will have little or no profit this year, we may have a loss because there is 
not the grain in the country. 

Q. Quite so, it depends upon the volume, that is just my argument exactly, this 
year you may have a loss because you will not have the volume to handle. It is the 
volume that gives you the profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, your export companies, you say you only have two of these export 
companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then would you give me your statement for the previous year? I suppose 
of course that statement for 1917 is the last you published, is it?—A. There is one for 
1918. 

Q. I will deal first with this then. You also produce your annual report for the 
year 1915; your profits for that year were how much?—A. The Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company, $226,963.08. 
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(). $226,963.08, that is right, and you disposed of that net profit by the usual 10 
per cent dividend, taking $80,000 and you transferred to reserve $139,806.35. Now 
T see that you also gave some donations to the propaganda work.—A. Yes. 

Q. To the Guide, substantial donations; I suppose at that time the Guide had not 
got financially, so to speak, on its feet, and it was necessary to help it out?—A. No, 
the position was just this, the farmers had two branches of the organization, the 
commercial, and economic and the legislative branch, they naturally figured on doing 
all their financing through the commercial branch which is this company. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Well, this commercial company buying grain from the public and selling grain 
to the public you simply stand between the producer and the consumer in your business 
the same as any other elevator or grain company. Is there any use in undertaking to 
show that it is any kind of a philanthropic concern at all, because it is doing business 
between the producer and the consumer the same way as the other companies are?—A. 
Insofar as the consumer is concerned, we are, but not the producer. 

Q. Your are buying from other people, and you buy in the open market, and you 
pay the producer the same price as every other elevator?—A. No, we have reduced the 
margin on.which grain was bought and we have reduced also the margin at which 
machinery and supplies were sold, and that is where the nonshareholder gets the benefit 
the same as the shareholder. 

Q. You buy your grain at the same price that other elevators buy at, or you could 
not buy it, is that right?—A. We buy at our own price, and it is, on the average, lower 
than the other. 

Q. You can buy it cheaper than the others?—A. No; I consider the margin on 
which we buy possibly is lower. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Have you a seat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. Yes. 
Q. And one of the rules of the exchange is that all members must sell at the same 
price, is it not?—A. Not that I know of; we do not abide by that rule anyway. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us just get this point settled, because it is a serious question ; you buy your 
grain at the same price as any other elevator buys it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you buy for less or do you pay more?—A. We pay more sometimes. 

Q. To the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Other elevator companies must compete with you or they would not get the grain 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that in that connection you are both trading in the open?—A. We estimate 
that we have narrowed the margin upon which the grain has been bought at least 3 to 4 
cents a bushel since the company has started. 

Q. I am not going to argue with you as to the success of your business. Are you 
or are you not trading in the open? You buy in competition with other buyers and 
they buy in competition with you/—A. Yes. 

Q. So that as far as that is concerned you buy on an equal footing with the other 
buyers?—A. No, we set our price and they set theirs. 

QQ) Yow set your price and they set theirs, that is open eerie If I wanted 
to I could come in and compete with you?—A. If you like to meet our price. 

Q@. Then you sell in the open?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no advantage over the other fellow and he has none over you?—A. 
Except that the men we are trading with are the owners of the company. 

Q. You sell your wheat to your own shareholders?—A. No, we sell co-operative 
supplies. 
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Q. I am talking about wheat and not about the other branches of your business. 

You buy your wheat in the open and you sell it in the open?—A. Yes. 

i Q. And you make a profit on it?—A. Yes. 

: _Q. And if you use a portion of that profit for some other purpose than your grain 
business are you not limiting the possibility of reducing the price to the consumer if 
you take $150,000 or $200,000 of the profit you make by selling wheat and use it for 
some other purpose what effect has that on the cost of the wheat to the consumer ?—A. 
It would not have any, because we do not increase our profit, when we do that we are 
reducing the margin of profit on which the grain is bought. 

Q. But you might still further reduce it—the point I am getting at is this: you 
are taking out of the profit you make between the purchase and sale of wheat, from 
your own statement, large sums of money to be used for some other purpose altogether, 
that has no relation to the purchase and sale of wheat?—A. It was done, but it wag 
not done last year; it has not been done I say for the last two years; since the cost of 
living has gone up it has not been done since then. 


Mr. Rew: You must not think that the company deals only in grain. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Just in connection with that I do not think anybody has suggested that they 
were a charitable institution, or that they were doing business on any other than 
business principles?—A. In connection with that point, Mr. Chairman, that you 
brought up about what the company contributed to the high cost of living, I should 
like to give these figures for 1916-17 and 1917-18, taking the grain right from the 
farmers to where it was shipped down to the terminals, that is the elevator commission 
and terminal departments, the average profit was 9 cents per barrel, or 43 cents per 
100 pound sack of flour, which is approximately two-thirds of one per cent figuring 
the sack of flour at $7. There is what this company has contributed towards the cost 
of flour in the handling of grain in the last two years. 

Q. That is common with all other grain handling concerns?—A. There is a 

- general impression that the millers have had about 50 cents a barrel, and you gentle- 
men I have not any doubt have that information definitely, but that is the general 
rumour, and I am comparing our profit with the profit the millers are reported to 
have had. 

Q. You mean your net profit?—A. Our net profit. 

Q. I would like if possible to finish up this line, I have certain ideas as to infor- 
mation which [ think ought to be brought out, and I would like to get out this infor- 
mation first and no doubt members of the committee would like to examine the witness 
afterwards. 

Q. The last statement we have in was for 1914, what was your profit in that 
year ?—A. $151,080. 

Q. And that was disposed of in this way: there was a dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent and.there was an amount transferred to reserve?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, you have the statement for 1912 and I am not going back of it, 
what was your profit in 1912?—A. $121,614. 

Q. $121,6142—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And how much of that were you apie to carry to reserve?—A. I could not tell 
you, it was carried forward to next year. 

__Q. Now I am not going back to the period from 1906 to 1910, because these were 
evidently years of small business, you were just started, in 1911 the reserve was 


$90,000 and you were able to pay 10 per cent, the usual dividend. Now, in 1918, 
have you that statement there?—A. No, we have not. 
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Q. Then we will leave it and jump to 1914. In that year your reserve had got 
up to—you can tell me better than I can look at your statement, (statement handed 
to witness) ?—A. Our reserve and undivided profit $223,615. 

Q. And your reserve in 1914 had got up to what?—A. $215,000 and then the 
undivided profits of $8,615. 

Q. And what is the total?—A. $223,615. 

Q. Now then in 1915 what had your reserve got up to’—A. $347,156. 

Q. Going up! Now in 1916 what had your reserve got up to?—A. $750,763. 

Q. And in 1917 what had your reserve got up to?—A. One and a quarter million, 
and $409,355.89, totalling $1,659,355. 

Q. Now, we will take nineteen hundred and eighteen. We have not had that 
statement filed yet. In nineteen hundred and eighteen, your profits were how much? 
—A. They were four hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

Q. What were you able to add to the reserve in nineteen hundred and eighteen ?— 
A. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. That is including the premium on capital 
stock.’ 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. On that premium on capital stock, Mr. Rice-Jones, I notice in your state- 
ment that you show a sum for premium on capital stock, for instance, here, in nine- 
teen hundred and sixteen, premium on capital stock, forty-eight thousand two 
hundred dollars, less cost for selling stock, twenty-four thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. But I presume from that that one-half goes into the cost of 
selling the stock?—A. That is really a matter of book-keeping. 

Q. It is a little over one-half?—A. I am not familiar with the ways the accounts 
are kept. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What is the total reserve at the end of the year nineteen hundred and eighteen? 
—A. One and one-half million dollars. 

Q. How is that? At the end of the year nieneteen hundred and seventeen, it was 
one million, six hundred and fifty-nine thousand dollars—— A. (Interrupting): I have 
not included that one million seven hundred and ninety-eight thousand four hundred 
and eighty-two dollars and fifty-two cents, which was carried forward to profit and 
loss. 

Q. That included—— A. (Interrupting): All these amounts included besides the 
reserve, the erount carried forward to the credit of profit and, loss. 

Q. Now then, you have been enabled since nineteen hundred and eleven to pay 
your ten per cent dividend ?—A. Yes. 

@. And have been enabled to accumulate a reserve of one million seven hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand, four hundred and eighty-two dollars and fifty-two cents. 
less what has to be deducted for premiums on stock selling?—A. Yes, and less the 
reserve we had in nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Q. Less the ninety thousand dollars reserve you had in nineteen hundred and 
eleven ’—A. Yes. 

Q. So, during the period of, say, ten years, you have been enabled to pay ten per 
cent dividend to your shareholders, and accumulated a reserve of one million, seven 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand, four hundred and eighty-two dollars and fifty- 
nine cents, less the premium on stock. You cannot tell me what the premium on 
stock would be?—A. Well, I think I can furnish that roughly. 
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Q. Give us the total that was sold at the premium, and we won’t say anything 
about how much it costs to sell it. Just roughly speaking ?—A. Eighty-eight thousand 
shares at five dollars a share, four hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How much did you pay to sell your stock ?~A. We would have to go through 
the diferent statements to get at that. 

Q. I want to make that point clear. You apparently paid out about one-half of 
that in selling stock, because in this item of August thirty-first, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, you have stated “Premium on stock, forty-eight thousand two hundred 
dollars, less cost of selling, twenty-four thousand, two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars” ’—A. What date was that? 

Q. August thirty-first, nineteen hundred and sixteen.—A. Of course, at the time 
of the amalgamation, the expenses there were a little heavier than usual, because there 
was a lot of re-moulding to be done in the re-organization. 


~ By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Roughly speaking, you have been able to pay, in ten years, that tem per cent 
dividend, and accumulated about one million and a half dollars in reserve. That makes 
one million five hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars including the ninety A. 
(interrupting): If you take that off and the four hundred and forty thousand; that 
leave about a million and a quarter. 

Q. We will say about one million and a quarter of a million of dollars?—A. Yes, 
sir. 


By Mr. Sinclar: 
Q. What would the turnover be to get that profit? 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. The turnover is shown in each statement ?—A. Not in dollars and cents. 


The Chairman asked me this morning for certain information and we worked 
that out for three years. These are only approximate figures, as we have not got the 
books here. Jn nineteen hundred and fifteen-sixteen, ninety-nine million dollars. 


By Mr. Stevens: N 


Q. In that ninety-nine million dollars do you include the grain that passes 
through your terminal elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. You should not do that. You don’t pay anything for that. You merely handle 
it on a narrow commission of one-half of one per cent?—A. We handle on what? 

_Q. You handle it on a narrow commission of one-half of one per cent?—A. I 
thought the charges here were that the profits on the terminals were too high? 

Q. What I say is that, unquestionably, you cannot include the huge amount of 
grain that passes through your elevators as turnover ?—A. Well, of course—— 

Q. You don’t put any capital in that; not a particle, outside of your working 
capital?—A. I don’t see how you can differentiate between the company owning the 
terminals and the company renting it. 

Q. I say this, that if you bought the grain and sold it, that should be in your 
turnover; but you don’t own any of that grain at all—not a single bushel of it?—A. 
We own probably sixty per cent of it. 

Q. If you own the grain, if you buy it and sell it, all right, but you are not 
supposed to own the grain that goes through your terminals?—A. The warehouse 
receipts belong to the company. It is grain which we bought in the country and 
shipped to our terminals. 
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Q. Through the Export Company?—A. No, the Export Company has nothing 
to do with the terminals, or the United Grain Growers. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. What was the turnover of your bulk when you bought and sold the grain 
for these three years? What was the amount of grain which you transferred on which 
you charged simply a commission?—A. In nineteen hundred and fifteen-sixteen, the 
grain handled through our elevators 


Mr. Stevens: 


Q. (Interrupting): At Fort William?—A. No, that is the country end. 

Q. I am not questioning that at all ?—A. (Interrupting): At the country end 
we have a turnover of fifty-one million three hundred and seventy-five four hundred 
and twenty bushels, and the profits on that were 3:25 per bushel, and the net profits 
were 1-7 per bushel. That was the year we had the big profits. 

Q. You bought that grain?—A. That is the grain that we bought to handle, on 
consignment for the farmers, through the elevators. 

Q. You cannot include what you handle on consignment ?—A. We have no other 
way of separating the grain. 

Q. I am not blaming you. I am merely pointing it out that you cannot include 
that in the turnover of a company that owns its own grain. 


Mr. Srincuatir: What difference does that make? 
Mr. Stevens: Jt makes a difference in the way 


Mr. Sinciair (Interrupting): Don’t they advance the money for the farmers? 
Mr. Stevens: No; they simply handle it. 
Mr. Ricr-Jones: Excuse me; we advance money to the farmers.. When a man 


gets a car on the track, we will advance him different amounts varying from seventy- 
five to eighty-five per cent of the estimated value of the car. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you do that with grain handled on consignment?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Princte: May I be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to complete this record, and 
then I will step to one side. 


Mr. Stycuar: Should we not complete the turnover for the year ? 
Mr. Princte: That is why: 


Mr. Sivcuarr: Is it not fair, first, to complete the turnover? 

Mr. Prinete: Is it fair that when we start to get financial records, that 
there should be some continuity to them, otherwise, we branch off and get away from 
the matter we have under examination. I wanted to complete this statement, but 
somebody gets in and switches off onto another line. All I want to do is to complete 
these, and then I will step down, and any of you other gentlemen who desire may 
examine the witness. 


Mr. Sivciair: Complete the first statement you have made. 
Mr. Prinete: I have got that completed. 
Mr. Suvciair: We have not got that completed. We asked for that, first. 


Mr. Prixcte: Oh, yes, Mr. Sinclair, I think perhaps you are right. 

Q. Can you give us the turnover?—A. I can give you the turnover either in bulk 
or by the different departments. In nineteen hundred and fifteen-sixteen, it was 
approximately ninety-nine million dollars, which worked out a profit of -86 per cent. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. -86 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the total?—A. Yes. In nineteen hundred and sixteen-seventeen, it was 
ninety-four million, eighty-seven thousand, six hundred and thirty dollars, with a 
profit of -9 per cent. The next year it was one hundred and two million, with a profit 
of -43 per cent. 

Q. You are just in the same position as I mentioned a few minutes ago, in a busi- 
ness which has a large turnover. It depends on the volume, the money you will make, 
and the larger the volume, the less percentage you can accept as profit. 


Mr. Stnctarr: The larger the volume the smaller the overhead? 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. You cannot separate in these figures the grain which you have handled for 
your customers on a commission basis, from the grain which you bought and sold 
outright ?—A. No; you see a man at the elevators handles all this grain. The grain is 
bought and the grain that is specially binned for the farmer, and the tickets come 
into the office, and the same men enter them up in the book, and the same superin- 
tendents go around and check these amounts up. It is impossible to keep the work 
separate. 4 

Q. What Mr. Stevens had in view, and what I would like to know is, if you could 
give us separate figures for what you bought outright, and what you handled on a 
commission basis? Le 


Mr. Doveras: Mr. Vien, and the witness: At page eleven of your nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen annual report, at the top of the report you find: “For the year 
ending August thirty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen a total of one thousand 
two hundred and seventeen cars were handled, of which eight hundred and seventy-one 
were on a direct consignment from farmers or farmers’ associations, and three hundred 
and forty-six purchased? That is the statement for one year?—A. Yes. We can give 
you the amount of grain, but I don’t know whether we have it here, unless it is in the 
annual report. - 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is not a vital point, however?—A. We can send you the figures showing 
the amount of grain we purchased and the amount of special grain we handled, but 
we could not show you how much it cost to handle that grain under two different 
systems. 

Q. These reports which you have handed in, are the reports of the Alberta 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, Limited, covering the bulk purchases?— 
A. I would have to have copies made of those before I could let you have them. Those 
are the company’s copies. 

Q. I don’t know if the committee will require that?—A. From the first of July, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen to the first of July, nineteen hundred and fourteen; 
from the first of July nineteen hundred and fourteen to the thirty-first of July, nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen. Then we come to a longer period, up to the thirty-first of 
August, nineteen hundred and sixteen?—A. We decided that the end of August was 
a better time to end the year. 

Q. Here is the last one, 31st August, 1917. I am not going into this in detail 
because I think you can say to me that these are carried forward in 1917 into the Grain 
Growers’ statement ?—A. The net profits. 

Q. So that there is not object in going into that in detail?—A. No. These are 
the only copies I have but I can send you certified copies. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I would like to ask a few questions regarding the export companies. There are 
two of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the New York Export Company organized as a subsidiary company to the 
Canadian Export Company, the one in Canada?—A. Ne: I think it is a subsidiary to 
the United Grain Growers. 

Q. It is a subsidiary of the United Grain Growers Me I think so. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. At the foot of page 11 you will find the statement that the export company was 
a subsidiary and controlled by the parent company ?—A. That was before the amalga- 
mation, and I am not familiar with all the details. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. The parent company being the Export Company in Gace 2—A. No. 

Q. In 1915 you show here that you handled 45,000,000 bushels through this export 
company ?—A, Yes. 

Q. Of this 38 to 39 million was United States grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. You handled a large quantity of United States grain by this company ?—A. I 
should say ever since the company started 80 to 85 per cent. 

Q. Here is your annual report referring entirely to the export business— 


“The result of the year’s operations”—that is the year ending 31st August, 
1915— 
“ showed a profit after making careful provision for any contingencies that might 
possibly arise of $530,000, and your directors think that it is a matter for 
congratulation, that the portion of this belonging to the Grain Growers Grain 
Company was considerably in excess of the loss the company sustained three 
years ago.” 


This $530,000 was the profit of the Export Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The capital of which was how much, $250,000?—A. I could not tell you at that 
time. It was not over $300,000 anyway. It is only $300,000 now. 

Q. It would help you if I read your next year’s report to remind you. In 1916 
your company had a capital paid up of $25,0002—A. This is the Export Company. 

Q. So that the year before it would not be any more than that?—A. No, not likely. 
you got a profit on the export Company of $550,000 on a capital investment of $250,000? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that $250,000 paid up capital in cash, or by stock, dividends, etc?—A. 
$100,000 was actually subscribed in cash, and the other paid up in stock dividends. 

Q. There is an actual investment of $100,000?2—A. That year they handled, I may 
say 85,000,000 bushels of grain; so that you can figure out how much per bushel to 
get $530,000. 

Q. It is a very handsome profit?—A. I might say that the first year and a half 
that the Export Company was in business, they lost $245,000, which the then Grain 
Company had to put up, and this year I think I am correct in saying that was the first 
year after they opened 

Q. They mentioned something about making up that loss?—A. Yes. That grain 
was handled under war conditions, and naturally shipping was uncertain, and a wider 
margin was taken than would be the case under the best conditions, where shipping is 
under normal conditions. Then there is the question of the exchange as well, and I 
would like to point out that as far as the cost of living in Canada is concerned, that 
has very little to do with, because a large percentage of that was American grain. 

Q. In any ease, in 1916, according to your report, you paid a stock dividend, 
bringing the capital up to $250,000?—A. What year was that? 
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Q. 19162—A. The figures I have here show that the company got $25,000 cash 
in 1917 and $100,000 cash in 1918. I might say that that is a point that I do not know 
has been brought out yet. Out of the $441,000 profit we made last year, $100,000 was 
a dividend from the Export Company. 

Q. But that was paid out of the previous earnings?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Not paid out of earnings last year?—A. No. They have not been in business 
for two years. We loaned the staff to the Allied Wheat Export Company, and they 
have handled 150,000,000 bushels of oats, and we have not got a cent out of that. They 
have merely paid their salaries. 

Q. In 1916 you increased the capitalization of the export company; anyway you 
reported that?—A. Whatever is there is correct. 

Q. I see a statement here: “ It was thought advisable by the directors and manage- 
ment of the Export Company to get authority to increase the capitalization, and this 
was done.” That is correct?—A. It is correct if it is in that report. 

Q. When this additional power was secured the company received a further stock 
dividend out of the profits remaining of $175,000?—A. That is right. The Company 
has received, as I said this morning, $300,000 from the Export Company, against 
which they paid a loss of $245,000. ‘ 

Q. How much is the surplus remaining in the possession of the Export Company, 
which Export Company is owned by your company ?—A. $300,000. Well, now, I am 
not certain if it is $150,000 or $300,000. 

Q. But there is a substantial surplus still remaining with the Export Company ?— 
A. Yes. Well, I am sure it is $150,000 anyway. 

Q. That should be added to the surplus you have here in your parent company ?— 
A. Ido not know. I do not think that that would be so. 

Q. Is there any surplus in the New York company?—A. This is the New York 
company I am talking about. 

Q. What surplus has the Export Company ?—A. I do not think they have any. 

Q. None at all?—A. They might have two or three thousand dollars. You see, 
practically all of the business has been done in New York—that is the larger percen- 
tage of it. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Does the United Grain Growers’, Limited, owz all of the stock of the Export 
Company of New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all of the stock of the Export Company of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. All of 
the stock in-all the subsidiary companies is owned by the United Grain Growers; I 
mean to say that no directors hold any stock, except where they hold it in trust, and in 
cases where it is necessary for them to hold a share of stock to be a director, in two 
of the companies I think under our charter the stock has to be held in trust; the direc- 
tors hold their shares, but we have the blank transfers in the office signed by them, so 
that any time a director resigns off the Board, or leaves the company, all we have to do 
is to fill in the date, and we have the transfers right there. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Why do you not hold the stock yourselves?—A. Because in the Security Com- 
pany and in the saw-mill our solicitors figure we have not the power, and it was some- 
thing that was overlooked when the charter was taken out—that was one of the points. 

Q. That was an additional power that you overlooked?—A. We have power to 
hold stock in any company in the same line of business, but we went into the insurance 
business, and that was a different line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You also own all the stock in the Public Press, Limited?—A. Three of the 
printers have a small holding. 
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Q. And the Grain Growers’ Guide?—A. Yes, all of it. 

Q. And the British Columbia Grain Growers’, Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the British Columbia Lumber Company?—A. All of it. 

Q. Have all of these companies been making money?—A. No. 
Q. Which one of the subsidiary companies has been loosing money?—A. The 
Guide lost $108,000, and the saw-mill has only been operating a few months, on 
account of labour conditions, and one thing and another, and we have lost money. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You hardly have had an opportunity this year?—A. No. \ 
Q. How about the Public Press, Limited?—A. They made a profit of $126,000 in 
12 years. 


Q. A job printing establishment ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. For the public?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And the British Columbia subsidiary company ?—A. Oh, they lost money. We 
lost I guess about $31,000. 

Q. In a year?—-A. No, over a period of years. 

Q. These losses you have been making are taken out of the earnings of the United 
Grain Growers’, Limited?—A. No. 

Q. Where do you get them?—A. Well, there is an item—$631,000—was taken 
out of the earnings I am informed. I do not know anything about this personally. 
These losses in the B.C. Company occurred before my time. 

Q. The point is that any of these subsidiary companies that make a loss must 
be taken care of by the parent company ?—A. Not necessarily. They may have a sur- 
plus of their own from the previous year. 

Q. What about the Grain Growers’ Guide? Did it have a surplus in previous 
years?—A. No, but the Public Press—as a matter of fact, strictly speaking, the 
Guide stock is held by the Public Press, and that loss was taken care of by the Public 
Press. 

Q. What other newspapers have you interest in?—A. We have not any. 

Q. You have not stock in any other newspapers?—A. No. 

Q. I notice on page 18 of your Annual Report of 1917 your capital stock is 
placed at $1,357,738.46?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the following page your total assets are placed at $6,180,526, and on 
page 20 your total liabilities are placed at $1,821,188.85?2—A. Yes. 

Q. The difference between the current liabilities and the capital stock and the 
assets as shown on page 19 would be $3,001,640?—A. What page are you referring to? 

Q. Page 18 shows your capital paid up stock $1,357,738.46?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking those figures, and the figures on page 20, we have your current liabil- 
ities $1,821,188.85 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Page 19 shows your assets at $6,180,526? 

Mr. Sincrair: Showing capital assets? 


The CHairman: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your current liabilities and your capital assets and your capital stock paid 
up—if you put them together you will find there is a margin of $3,000,000.—A. The 
one figure is the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and the other is the Alberta Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Company. There are the three balance sheets in this report. 
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Q. I understand that, but the point is, according to your balance sheet you have 
$1,357,738.46 paid up capital?—A. Yes. 

.Q. And you have reserves of about $1,250,000—A. This paid up capital, $1,357,- 
382, is in the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and the reserve of one and a quarter 
million dollars in the United Growers’ after the amalgamation. 

Q. The point I want to get at—it may be alright—is that your assets as shown 
on page 19 of your annual report are over one and a half million dollars greater than 
your capital stock and your reserves?—A. The total assets are $6,180,524.72. 

Q. Who are the officers of the Export Company, Limited, of New York?—A. 
Incorporated, you mean? 

Q. Yes?—A. There is Mr. Crerar, Mr. John Kennedy, and James O’Donoghue, 
the manager in New York. He is the only director who is not also a director of the 
’ United Grain Growers. 

Q. Mr. Crerar is president ?—A. Of the United Grain Growers. 

Q. Mr. Kennedy is vice-president ?—A. Second vice-president. 

Q. Who is the first vice-president ?—A. I am the first vice-president and general 
manager. 

Q. Who are the officers?—A. I am not on this Export Company. 

Q. You are not on the New York Board?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Crerar is president of the New York Board?—A. I am not sure that Mr. 
Crerar is president. Mr. Crerar, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. O’Donohue, and I think Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Collier are the directors. 

Q. Who is the president and general manager of the Export Company, New York? 
—A. Mr. O’Donohue is managing director. 

Q. Yow do not know who the president is?—A. I think Mr. Crerar, I am certain 

he is. 

Q. Who are the officers of the Export Company, Limited, Winnipeg?—A. Mr. 
Crerar, Mr. Kennedy, myself, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Collier, all directors of the United 
Grain Growers. 

Q. Who are the officers of the United Press, Limited, and Grain Growers’ Guide? 
They have the same officers and same directors. Are they independent companies, have 
they independent directors and managers?—A. The majority of the directors are direc- 
tors of the United Grain Growers. 

Q. And the president and manager of each are the same combination?—A. No, no. 
Mr. J. F. Chipman is a director and managing editor. Of course the company has 
nothing to do»with the policy of the paper. That is controlled by the farmers’ associa- 
tions. 

Q. I just want to go back to one question that was asked this morning in connec- 
tion with the overages on wheat. You.told the committee that in handling a car of 
wheat at your terminal elevators, if the overages are over 5 per cent you allowed half 
a cent?—A. You mean the dockage? 

Q. Yes, if it is over 5 per cent A. No, that was changed three years ago to 3 
per cent. I think it is 3 per cent or over. 

Q. If it is 8 per cent or over A. It is returned to the farmer. 

Q. And you make a charge of half a cent a bushel?—A. Yes, half a cent a bushel. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How is the dockage returned to the farmer, in money? He does not get his 
material back?—-A. He either gets the money or a certificate. 
Q. You handle the cleanings or dockage and sell it?—A. Exactly, yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would be five dollars on a car of 1,000 bushels of wheat?—A. Yes, that is 
for cleaning. 
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Q. If it is less than 3 per cent, you get the dockage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Assuming that the average would be 2 per cent, you would get 2 per cent of 
the volume of the car for dockage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would mean that you would get 20 bushels of grain, and if one per cent 
you would get ten bushels A. Just a minute, I have some figures on that right 
here. The average price of screenings during the three years before the war was $4.91 
per ton, and the average price for the last six years, including one in which they sold at 
higher than $20 a ton, has been $8.84 per ton. The price of screenings has advanced — 
like everything else during the war, so that in figuring this out I think we would be 
fair in asking a price of $9 with the average price, $8.84. If the screenings at the 
terminals were on a cash basis the cleaning charge was half a cent, or $5 per car. On 
such a car containing one per cent of dockage the farmer would receive for his screen- 
ings, if sold at $9 a ton, $2.75. Now you see he has saved $5. On the basis of one © 
per cent and $9 a ton he would receive $2.75, if he was returning the screenings. On 
a similar car, that is one containing 1,000 bushels, and containing one and a half per 
cent dockage, the return would be $4 so that he would still get less. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. He would have to pay $5?—A. He would have to pay $5 on a ear containing 
24 per cent dockage, which is the next dockage. If it comes to 3 per cent he gets 
returns. The return would be $6.75, in which case he is out of pocket $1.75. But the 
point is that there are a great many more cars containing one, and one and a half and 
two per cent than there are containing two and a half per cent. The farmer has to 
allow one per cent waste to the company for cleaning his grain. We got that reduced 
from one and a half per cent two years ago. It used to be one and a half per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Mr. Jones, there is a Grain Growers’ Association in the province of Saskatche- 
wan; as a matter of fact, I think there are two, are there not?—A. There is a Grain 
Growers’ Association, that is the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association and the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. Of course there are associations in 
the two provinces. 

Q. There were negotiations between your company and the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company towards amalgamation or absorption which did not result 
in anything being done?—A. Well, let us see, it was in the fall of 1914, I think, that 
there were some negotiations, the question first came up as to the advisability of the 
three companies amalgamating or federating. 

Q. But nothing has come of it?—A. No, nothing has come of it. There were 
meetings held between the officers of the three companies from time to time, and long 
discussions, and the two companies amalgamated, but the Saskatchewan men did not 
come in on it. 

Q. They are carrying on a very similar business in the province of Saskatchewan? 
—A. Well, the Saskatchewan Company only handles the grain business and the asso- 
ciation has a trading department. Now, in Alberta and in Manitoba, the associations 
have not got a trading department, that is handled altogether by the company. 


Mr. Prineue: I do not think there is anything else J want to ask you. 


By Mr. Vien 

Q. Do you not think it would be a fair basis to give dividends to your traders, 
that is to those who trade with your company, in excess of a certain dividend which 
you give to your shareholders?—A. You mean a patrons’ dividend. 

Q. A patrons’ dividend?—A. I might say that when the company was first organ- 
ized they intended to do business on that basis, but when they sent out a circular 
notifying the shareholders and the farmers that they were going to pay a co-operative 
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patronage dividend, that is to distribute profits after allowing a reasonable amount for 
the reserve fund on the basis of the amount of business which each man had done, 
they were expelled from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange because it was against the 
rules of the Grain Exchange, and they were for 3 or 4 months thrown on the street, 
and they had no place to sell grain. Of course there is no use raking up old things now. 

Q. But this regulation of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange no longer prevails ?— 
A. Oh, yes, it does. 

Q. It does?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. But it could be easily changed?—A. I might state that our directors have 
been considering the matter from time to time; we have not by any means given up 


the idea of getting on a strictly co-operative basis. 


Q. Because to my mind, according to what I could gather this morning, it does not 
appear to me that it is fair to divide among the shareholders profits which you derive 
from averages, coming from your trading with outsiders and even to divide such profit 
on the basis of their interest in the company, when the overages come in the proportion 
of their trading with the company?—A. Of course, the dividend is limited to 10 per 
cent which works out at 8 and one-third per cent on the actual money. 

Q. But the surplus profits are accumulated and are capitalized and re-invested in 
the business, and sooner or later will be divided among the shareholders of the co- 
operative concern ?—A. The shareholders will have to change a whole lot before they 
will ever divide their profits. 

Q. I do not think so but so long as they keep in business it is the property of the 
company ?—A. Yes, technically speaking, it is the property of the shareholders of the 
company. 


Q. And legally, not only technically, but to all intents and purposes it is their 
property 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What is to prevent John Smith if he wants to become a member of this com- 
pany, they have still lots of stock to sell, and he can buy a $25 share if he wants to. 
I was just discussing that very point with Mr. MacNair and I was wondering what the 
difficulties were in giving to every man a share of the profits according to his pur- 
chases. He was pointing out these difficulties and then he also pointed out that if any 
man desired to join the association, they are increasing their membership, and that 
at any time there is still some stock available. 

Mr. Vien: In the province of Quebec the Co-operative Society Law is to the effect 
that a certain limited dividend can be paid to the shareholder, and a certain reserve 
fund can be created out of the surplus, and the balance must be divided, with those 
who trade with the company, the patrons, by way of a patronage dividend, and I do 
not think it would affect the cost of wheat or the cost of living whether they do that 
or whether they do something else. But it occurs to me by what has been said in this 
committee that if a certain amount of the profits derived from overages, is collected 
from their trading with a number of outsiders, it is not fair because these overages 
are purely and simply errors in weighing?—A. Well, hardly that, in inspection I will 
say—— 

Q. Error in grading, error in weighing, or error in inspection?—A. There is a 
question of cleaning in it, my idea is that if there is a proper and efficient system of 
inspection going on you will reduce the overages to where they can be taken and 
accepted. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Out of the terminal elevator?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Yes, but there is as large an amount as oe coming to your company 
through overages?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And this large amount is derived from errors either in inspection, calculation, 
cleaning or weighing when you deal to a great extent with traders who are not share- 
holders in your company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this amount so collected is then capitalized, put to reserve, and accumu- 
lated for the benefit of the shareholders alone which does not appear to be a just and 
fair basis?—A. Of course, one answer to that is that this money is used to extend 
the company’s business, and to cut down the margin of profit. 

Q. I will not insist on that, there is only one question I want to put to you; you 
deal in agricultural implements?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you buy ploughs?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much duty do you pay on the ploughs that you import?—A. You want 
the duty on ploughs, well, I have a statement on that with me (producing document). 

Q. Is that a statement of all the duties you have paid on all the implements?— 
A. No, not on all of them, but what we have paid on a few of them. 

Q. Will you file that with the committee?—A. Yes, I will be glad to do that, and 
there is one thing I would like to say in that connection 

Q. (Interrupting): What is the duty that you p . 274 per cent. 

Q. If that duty were removed how much do you think you could decrease the cost 
of the ploughs to your customers?—A. I do not see any reason why we should not 
reduce them by the full amount of the duty. 

Q. Do you consider that the ploughs in Canada sell in excess of the price prevail- 
ing in the United States by the full amount of the duty?—A. Duty and freight; of 
course the freight rate varies. 

Q. By the amount of the duty and freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. If I understand you well ploughs in Canada are sold at a higher price than in 
the United States, and the excess is equivalent to the duty and freight?—A. Well, I 
would not be sure, it might not be the full amount of the difference, I have not checked 
it up exactly, but I know that we buy our ploughs in the states and we are selling them 
a little cheaper than our opposition and some of them are ploughs made in Canada, 
and we pay 274 per cent duty and we pay freight. Of course the freight from some 
points may not be very much different. 

Q. Take, for instance, a 14-inch gang plough, what does it cost?—A. The cost at 
the factory is $76 and for customs purposes it is valued at $77.80; you see there is none: 
of this machinery valued at the real cost for customs’ purposes, that is something 
that is beyond me, I do not understand that. 

Q. Is not the price shown on the invoices?—A. They will not accept that, they 
arbitrarily adjust the prices themselves. There used to be an anti-dumping clause, I 
guess it is on.the statute books yet, we had a lot of trouble a long time ago but that is 
eut out. 

Q. Is that due to the anti-dumping clause?—A. I cannot say, I do not understand 
it at the present time. 

Q. Are the men with the ploughs in the United States selling them for Canadian 
export at a lower price than they are selling them to the American consumers?—A. 
The parties that we had the ploughs from claimed not, they said they charged us the 
same. 

Q. Could you not check that ?—A. No, we Gonid not check that but, no doubt, it is 
checked by the customs. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You are supposed to pay customs duty on the home market price?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. Vien: No, you are supposed to—the anti-dumping clause is supposed to 
operate to prevent American firms selling in Canada at a cheaper price than they can 
 gell in the United States. 

Mr. Ricse-Jones: Just in connection with those gang ploughs: Here is some other 
information which may interest you. The factory cost of the twelve-inch gang plow 


; in nineteen hundred and fourteen, was forty-one dollars and eighty cents, and in nine- 

teen hundred and nineteen, we pay twenty-one dollars and eleven cents duty ou the 

; same plow. The increase in the cost of implements, you see, has simply increased the 

tariff by leaps and bounds. 

: Q. Proportionately?—A. Yes. In nineteen hundred and fourteen, twelve-inch 

_~ gang plows cost forty-one dollars and eighty cents and the duty was eight dollars 

_. and thirty-six cents. ; 

; By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Now what do they cost?—A. Now, it costs seventy-five dollars, and the duty is 

twenty-one dollars and eleven cents. It is almost three times the duty on the same plow. 

; By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Because the price has gone up?—A. Yes. 

a By the Chairman: 

; Q. Do you purchase any Canadian implements at all?—A. We purchase as many 

as we can. Of course, we have not been able to buy from the Canadian manufacturers. 
By Mr. Vien: 

: Q. Why ?—A. Some of thtm have their 

: 

: By Mr. Sinclair: 

: Q. Interrupting): Agencies?—A. (Continuing) agencies — distributing 

__ agencies—distributing agencies all established, and they don’t care to deal with us. 

: 

: By Mr. Vien: 


| Q. They don’t give you better advantages?—A. We cannot buy from them at all. 

. Ithink I can say that we buy all the machinery we can in Canada. We buy wagons, 

sleighs, cutters, jumpers, fanning mills, ete. 

Q. I noticed this morning, in your report, that you said you made twenty-five 

per cent on your trading in farm implements?—A. Gross. 

; Q. Don’t you think that this percentage of profit could be reduced to the benefit 

of the farming people?7—A. No. We cannot reduce it, sir. In fact, I would say that 
the way the labour costs have increased lately, we will have to increase a little, 
because we have warehouses in Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, 
and if we ship machinery in and store it, there is quite a cost of handling it. It is not 
‘like the stuff where you handle it by the car-load. 
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Q. That twenty-one per cent was gross?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was that what you call a “riding plow”?—A. Yes, a two-furrow, twelve-inch 
plow. 


; B y Mr. Vien: 


Q. Could you tell us the net profits on the agricultural implements?—A. No, I 
cannot. You see, we have only separated the machinery from the supplies in two of 
the offices this last year, and the costs are mixed up. 
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Now, we have here “top buggies.” The cost at the factory is forty-nine dollars 
and thirty cents, and the percentage of the factory cost, on account of the tariff, is 
fifty-six per cent, which is a very heavy increase. 

Now, on a sixteen-inch sulky plough, the factory cost in nineteen hundred and 
fourteen was twenty-seven dollars and thirty-seven cents, and the duty was five dollars 
and forty-seven cents. To-day the duty is fourteen dollars and ninety-nine cents, the 
cost of the plough is fifty-three dollars and twenty-five cents. So that the duty is more 
than one half of the value of the plough in nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

It is the same all the way down the line. I will be glad to put these in (indicating) 
as exhibits, if the Committee wish them. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Mr. Rice-Jones, you will be likely to take a loss on your machinery and stock, 
owing to the duty and tariff, under the new Budget?—A. The position is that prac- 
tically the companies are in the same position of having stocks, but I don’t imagine 
there will be any immediate reduction. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There will be no cut just now?—A. We are in the fortunate position of not 
having any very heavy stock. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. It is just about the same thing. All the big firms, such as yours, Mr. Rice- 
Jones, claim that they must put a replacement value on the stock. If it goes up, they 
added the amount that the stock cost. Naturally, that works both ways, when there is 
any reduction they will have to reduce?—A. We have not been able to do that on 
account of issuing a catalogue, and it costs a lot of money to get it out, and we have 
to take losses, that is comparative losses—I will put that in another way to make it 
plainer. We have not been able to increase the price of our machinery each year as it 
went up, because we had our catalogue out. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You issue that in the fall?—A. No; about February. 
Q@. It governs that year?—A. Yes, it governs that year. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Of course, you paid the heavy war tax?—A. Oh, yes. In connection with the 
machinery, | might say that we—in answer to the question Mr. Douglas asked—we 
were living in the hopes of a reduction of the tariff, and we had a lot of it in bonds, 
and so we escaped the duty on that. 

Mr. Nespirr: You are certainly clever. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. You filed your report for the war tax?—A. Oh, yes, absolutely. 

Q. Have you paid any war tax yet?—-A. Oh, yes, we have paid the war tax. Of 
course, we put about the amount we would have been assessed, and it would run about 
two hundred and fifty or two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. We have paid 
whatever we have been asked to pay. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You have to send your statement in like anybody else?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have no favours shown to you2—A. No. 
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By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Do you know what you have actually paid?—A. Yes. Do you mean the per- 
centage ? 

Q. On account of the war tax What did you pay?—A. Yes, I have got that 
statement here. I thought that would probably come up. Three hundred and eleven 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four dollars and thirty-nine cents. 

Just in connection with that war tax, there is one thing I would like to bring 
up, and of course, it has been of advantage to our own company, but at the same time, 
I don’t think it is the way it should be. * 

. Now, we found out after it had been in existence, a year or so, that the company 
was allowed to charge the tax that they were assessed, one year, as expenses the next 
year. Now, the way that works out is that the larger profits a company makes, the 
less war tax they have to pay. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Wait a minute. You were allowed to charge the tax you paid in nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, as against your expenses of nineteen hundred and eighteen ? 
—A. Yes, sie 

Q. You are the only one I know of ?—A. No, sir; absolutely not. It was a sur- 
prise to us. We based our returns 

Q. I will tell you quite frankly that we are not. 


The Cuairman: And I will tell you quite frankly that I am not. 
Mr. Nuspirr: I am very much obliged to you for that pointer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You mean to say, according to that principle, it would be a case of paying the 
tax out for one year and taking it back the next?—A. The point is this; say we paid 
fifty thousand dollars the first year, and the next year we are allowed to call that 
“ Tixpenses ”. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. On the next year?—A. Yes, we are allowed the next year to call that 
“expenses.” 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You charge it up as disbursements?—A. Yes, as disbursements, and the point 
is that if that clause had not been in’the war tax, we would have had to pay thirty- 
one per cent more than we have. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. I find this in the evening paper: “The witness said that the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar was president and his salary was fifteen thousand dollars a year, but he has 
not drawn this while acting as Minister at Ottawa, but when he returns to the com- 
pany his salary was resumed.” What have you to say as to that?—A. No, I don’t 
think I said that. I think that the notes will show. I said he was not drawing his 
salary at the present time. I think the Committee will bear me out in that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I think you said he was not drawing his full salary?—A. No. I said he was 
not drawing his full salary. 


(The Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m.) 
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The Committee resumed at 8 p.m., Mr. Nicholson presiding. ¥ 


Mr. Ricr-JoNES’ examination continuing. Bie 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. What is the attitude of your company towards the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 
Do you think its operations are in the interests of the trade, and in the interests of 
the wheat industry ?—A. You could not operate the grain business in Canada without 

, the Grain Exchange. 

Q. You think it‘is a necessity ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think your company was originally organized to get rid of the Grain 
Exchange?—A. Our company bought a site on the Exchange when they were first 
organized, and then they had trouble with the exchange when they announced that — 
they would pay a patronage co-operative dividend, and were expelled from the 
Exchange. They were offered the Exchange for three or four months, I think it 
was, but I think the matter as taken up by the Manitoba Government, if I remember 
correctly, and they were taken back on again. 

Q. When we rose at six o’clock I was questioning you with regard to the evidence 
you gave in reference to the salary of your president. I think you started to give us 
particulars of that. To what date did Mr. Crerar draw his salary?—A. I did not 
state that this morning. That was the point objected to by some members of the com- 
mittee. 

Q. I do not think there will be any objection to it, inasmuch as the press has it 
wrongly 2—A. He has never drawn the $15,000 salary at all; that is on that basis. At 
the time he entered the Government he was drawing $10,000 and he continued to draw 
on that basis. Well, I might state that the salary of the president was raised last 
September to $15,000, but Mr. Crerar stated at the time that he would not draw the 
increased salary as long as he was with the Government, and in fact he also stated 
that he would not draw any salary, but the matter was objected to by the directors, 
that he ought to draw some salary as president of the company, and he continued to 
draw at the rate of $10,000 until the end of February, 1919. : 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is he drawing the $15,000 now? I suppose that is in suspense?—A. That is 
in suspense. He had not drawn anything at all, and while the salary of the president 
was raised to $15,000 from last Avgust, it was the position that was considered, and 
not Mr. Crerar at all, but the point I want to make clear is that as far as the $15,000 
is concerned, it should not be considered, because he has never drawn salary on that 
basis. 

Q. He has drawn $10,000 up till last February, and while the salary was increased 
to the president, no matter who he would be, to $15,000, Mr. Crerar felt) that while he 
was connected with the Government he should not draw the salary, and since February 
the whole matter has been standing in abeyance, sort of suspense account?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Creray’s position was at the time that he should not draw the $10,000, but the 
directors decided that in view of the fact that he did not figure he would be here very 
long that the matter would stand over. Another point I wish to make is that! while 
the directors are officers of the subsidiary companies—that is Mr. Crerar, myself, and 
other directors—we only draw the one salary. 


By Mr. Davidsan: 
Q. You get no additional salary from the subsidiary companies?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You state in view of the fact that you did not consider he would be here very 
long—how did you arrive at such a conclusion as that? I am asking this because it 
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believe the Grain Growers’ Guide is a political paper, and that you have lost a great 
_ deal of money in connection with the publication of this paper. Now you tell us that 
your company did not expect that Mr. Crerar was to remain long in the Government ?— 
A. Well, of course, I cannot speak for the othér directors. I think the general view 
at that time was that it was very doubtful as to how long the Union Government would 
last, and the statement that the Guide was a political paper, is, of course, from our 
point of view, hardly correct. It is the organ of the organized farmers. The com- 
pany does not control the policy of the Grain Growers’ Guide. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Regarding the machinery, do you carry a large stock of machinery at central 
depots?—A. Yes. 
Q. What machinery do you have in hand this year?—A. Do you mean 1919? 


E -Q. Yes?—A. I have not got my figures for the 1st of January, but I should say 
_ we had about a million and quarter worth. 
4 Q. That is a large amount?—A. Well, of course 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Was that in bond and all?—A. In bond and all. 


ae ee 
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By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Most of that would be in bond?-—A. No. 

Q. How much would be in bond?—A. I should say about $100,000 worth, at the 
outside, and you see the point is that we had warchouse space of our own, and in order 
to put it into bond we had to rent other warehouse space, and when you balance the 
rent of other warehouse space, when we had space of our own, we did not figure the 
expenditure was warranted. 

Q. In your balance sheet of 1917 you. have an item here ‘“‘ Combined Profits for 
the year ending 31st August, 1917, $844,401.85.” Do I understand that to be the 

- combined profits of the Alberta Company and the Grain Growers’ Grain Company /— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You bring forward the profits of the Alberta Company into this balance sheet ? 
—A. Here is the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and the Alberta Farmers’ in this 
book, This is these two combined. 

_ Q. Now, subsequent to this do you include in the United Grain Growers’, Limited, 
balance sheet the assets and liabilities of the two companies?—A. Oh, entirely. 

Q. They are all in one?—A. Yes, the other companies are out of existence. They 

are just added together. 
Q. And does this six million assets represent the two companies together’—A. 
es. 

Q. This item bringing forward the joint profits is simply an item common with 
all the other items?—A. Yes. 

_ * Q. And is not simply a net balance brought forward?—A. No. $607,899 and 
$236,502 make the $844,401. 
Q. The assets of the two companies combined represent $6,180,000?—A. Yes. 


t 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the 1918 balance sheet?—A. Yes. 
Q. What amount was carried forward out of earnings to reserve for that year ?— 
A. A quarter million. Well, the reserve was increased. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


 Q. Transferred reserve $213,391.07—is that it?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did I not understand you to say that the total amount of reserve to date was 
about one million and a quarter?—A.« $1,500,000. 


Mr. Princue: I have here the amount $1,798,482, but those are not all earnings, 
You have to take your percentage on the premiums on the stock. 1914 reserves were 
$223,000; 1915, $347,000, 1916, $750,000; 1917, $1,250,000; 1918, $1,798,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Go back to 1917 and take the parent company, the “Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany.” It shows a capital stock paid up $1,357,383.46. That is August 31, 1917. Then 
take the “Alberta Co-operative Elevator Company” at the same date, when it would 
appear the amalgamation was being made, the shareholders’ capital stock paid up was 
$467,917.86. That makes $1,825,300.32? Is that right?’—A. Yes, that is right. 

@. At the same time the reserves of the two organizations August 81, 1917, the 
total amount of the paid up capital and reserves was $3,484,656.21. The two companies 
combined on August 31,1917. That shown on that date a reserve of $1,659,355.89 2—A. 
Yes. 

Q. If you add to that your 1918 reserve of J213,391, it brings your total reserve up 
to $1,872,746.96. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the amount of your reserves to date?—A. No. 

(). I make your reserves $1,872,746.91. Take capital stock paid up of the “Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company,” the parent company, August 31st, $1,357,382.46, and the 
capital stock of the “Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company” on the same 
date $467,917.86. That makes the total capital stock of $1,825,300.32?—A. Yes, that 
is right. 

(). The reserve of the “Grain Growers’ Grain Company” on that date $1,118,351 ?— 
A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. The reserve of the “Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company” on the 
same date was $541 004.38 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That makes the total reserves $1,659,355.89 7—A. Yes. 

Q. You have added for 1918 and addition of $213,391.07. That brings your total 
to $1,872,746.96, instead of $1,250,000?—A. $1,778,482. 

Q. If you add $213,319.07 to $1,659,355.89, how much will it make?—A. 
$1,872,746.96. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. When I was called away from the committee Mr. Rice-Jones was dealing with 
the question of the disposal of the screenings?—A. I would like to get this matter 
of the reserves cleared up. Mr. McMahon says that according to the balance sheet 
the figure of $1,798,482 is correct and that the other figure must be some sort of 
adjustment in connection with the amalgamation, but he has not the accounts here to 
check it up. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He says that the difference between $1,798,482 and $1,872,746 is an adjust- 
ment made in connection with the amalgamation of the two companies? 


Mr. McManon: Perhaps; I am not in a position to say. 


By Mr. Pringle: i 
Q. You have $100,000 tucked away? 


Mr. McMauon: That may be part of it. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. They show reserves up to date of $1,798,482.59, and they also show $100,000 
for contingencies account, which if you add makes $1,989,000, the figure which the 
chairman is speaking of 2—A. Personally, I think if you add that $100,000 and deduct 
a few adjustments, that will explain it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Any screenings in excess of three per cent you give back to the farmer ?— 


A. No. 

Q. You dispose of that for the farmer?—<A. Yes, or else give him a certificate 
for them. It is trade paper. 

Q. What did the farmer receive for his screenings last year?—A. I cannot tell 
offhand. 

Q. Approximately?—A. He received the market price, whatever the screenings 
were worth. * 

~ Q. Where did you dispose of them, or how did you dispose of them? You must 

know nearly what price you received for them?—A. I cannot tell you offhand. 

Q. Do you know the total amount received for screenings last year?—A. I cannot 
tell you offhand. 

Q. Could you send it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What price you received?—A. The price would vary. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Your auditor could give us a statement?—A. Entirely, we can supply you 
with that information. , 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Do you give back to the individual farmer everything you get out of it?—A. 
The market price. 

Q. Do you give him everything that you get out of his screenings, or do you some- 
times get a better price for them than you pay him?—A. Well, it the settlement 
is sent out at the time that the car is sold, as I am practically certain it is, he 
would naturally be given a settlement on the basis of that day’s market price. You 
gee, we cannot sell if a man has, say, three per cent, thirty bushels of screenings; 
that is, equal to that in weight. We cannot sell his thirty bushels. 

Q. Do you pay him on the basis of the current price?—A. On the day we settle 
with him for the screenings, just the same as when his grain is sold, only that the 
grain is actually sold. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. That is for the average run of screenings—not cleanings?—A. We have no 
recleaning machinery in our elevator. 

Q. Are your screenings disposed of in the United States or in Canada?—A. This 
last year you could not ship them to the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You could not ship screenings last year at all unless they went to a mill?— 
A. My understanding is that the Government bought up most of the screenings this 
year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There are people in Port Arthur who make a business of grinding up 
screenings and sending them out for feed?—A. There probably are; I am not very 
familiar with the conditions at Fort William. 
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By Mr, Sutherland: 


Q. You do not mix up the screenings with the overages?—A. No, that is a 
separate thing altogether. 

Q. You do not pretend to pay anything for the screenings to the farmer ?—A. Sure. 
three per cent and over. That is the regulation of the Grain Act. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Anything under three per cent they retain?—A. We retain and do not charge 
anything for cleaning the grain. 

Q. Anything over three per cent goes to the farmer, and up to three per cent they 
retain the screenings?—A. There is no cleaning charge. If you had a ear that had 
a doekage of two and a half per cent, you would not get any screenings, but you 
would not be charged for cleaning. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. If it is over three per cent, the whole of the screenings go to the farmer?2—A. 
Less the allowance under the regulation, one per cent for cleaning. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The regulations are such that the farmer is supposed to have his. screenings 
returned to him unless he makes some arrangement by which you dispose of them at the 
elevator ?—A. Yes, that is, not actual screenings but the paper representing them. 

Q. What I want to find out is where the screenings from your elevators were 
disposed of. JI understand they were not allowed to be shipped to the United States 
last year, and you said you did not reclean your screenings; consequently they must 
have been shipped out in an unclean condition?—A. Yes, I think we sold some to the 
Grand Trunk elevator, for instance. 

Q. You did not dispose of any of them to the milling companies?—A. Well, I 
eannot say. All I can say is I am practically certain that we sold one lot to the 
Grand Trunk. But we can supply you with the information. 

Q. I wish you would as to who purchased the screenings from your companies 
last year. J understand that the Government purchased the recleaned screenings last 
year from a number of elevator companies?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know if you disposed of any to the Government in the rough?—A. I 
cannot say if we disposed of any in the rough. I do not think so. The way I under- 
stand it is that they wanted recleaned screenings, and we did not have machinery 
in the elevator to reclean them. . 

Q. There are one or two elevators that make a business of it 2A. I think most of 
the elevators have machinery for recleaning. This elevator that we had last year is 
a comparatively old elevator. 

Q. Do not the regulations prohibit the sending out of uncleaned screenings ?—A. 
The selling of them. 

Q. Yo uare not permitted to ship uncleaned screenings to the country?—A. We 
have not shipped any throughout the country. 

Q. I mean through the country in Canada. You are not permitted to ship un- 
cleaned screenings to various points in Canada. There are provincial regulations in 
some provinces?—A. We have not done so to my knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would ship them to another elevator to be recleaned?—A. We shipped 
them, I judge, to some firm who would be in a position to reclean them. 
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_Mr. Sutweritanp: I would like to have a statement showing the quantity of 
screenings that accumulated at your elevators during the past year; also the prices 
at which they were sold, to whom they were disposed of, and if they were recleaned 
or were in the rough. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Is your company making any experiments in the manufacture of flax fibre ?— 
- ASiINo, sir 
- Q. Will you tell me why the Saskatchewan Grain Company did not amalgamate? 
Mr. Privette: He explained all that. 


By Mr. Davidson: . 

Q. Have you sold to the Government any feed recently ?—A. What kind of feed? 

Q. Any kind of feed?’—A. Grain. 

Q. Grain, yes?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You have not had any dealings with the Government in that regard?—A. 
Well, I would not swear absolutely that we did not. I do not know of any particular 
deal. Naturally, I do not know of every individual transaction that is put through 
in the company. 

Q. Have you had any transactions in the sale of seed wheat ?—A. Well, in Alberta, 
—this year of course it is oats—any graded seed after an inspection by the Govern- 
ment Inspectors in’ Calgary, was commandeered by the Government. 

Q. Just one word about that which will remove that impression?—A. I can say 
that we have not, I am practically certain that we have not sold any grain to the 
Government this last year because I remember the question came up in connection 
with some screenings, now J come to think of it, because it was the Department of 
Agriculture that was buying them and we decided we would sell them to the Govern- 
ment on account of our president being Minister of Agriculture because, naturally, 
that would haye left room for comment. J would be glad to check that up and send an 

_ affidavit on it if you wish. 

Q. No, it is not necessary, I just wanted to remove that impression. Just one 
other question in regard to the price on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange; is it against 
the rule for members to buy wheat and pay more for it than the upset price ?—perhaps 
I do not make myself clear; can you, as a member of the Grain Exchange, go out and 
pay a greater price for wheat than the highest price offered on the exchange?—A. At 
the country elevators ? 

Q. Yes—A. Absolutely, we can pay $5 a bushel if we want to. 

Q. Now, can you buy at the terminals wheat at a higher price than that offered 
at the exchange?—A. Well, in practice you see the way that grain is bought, our 
salesman or buyer, whatever you call him, merely goes into the pit and buys up the 
warehouse receipts whenever grain is offered at a price that is satisfactory, but the’ 
point is we do not buy grain, we are in the selling business. We go in and will sell 
the same as anybody else. 

Q. There is no understanding among the members that a person will not pay a 
higher price than the exchange?—A. Absolutely not, we pay whatever we like at the 
elevators. Perhaps the point you are trying to get at is the question of track grain. ° 

Q. Will you explain what that is?—A. Well, if grain is bought on the track. 

Q. That is what you mean by track grain?—A. When the grain is loaded into a 
car and is on the railway track up against the elevator some farmers will likely sell 
there instead of consigning it, or where they have specially binned their grain, and 
then of course all companies are supposed to settle that at the track price. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. And the track price is the market price of that day?—A. The track price is 
the market price of that day less commission, it is a commission proposition, and 
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there is a possibility like that of getting a premium—the way I understand it is that 
the regulation is to prevent trickery and malpractice in connection with the grain, — 
because naturally if the market ade is such a price, at a certain price, you can only © 
pay so much for it. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Have you ever made any complaint against other members of the exchange 
for paying more than the market price?—A. Yes. 

Q. You feel justified in doing that?—A. If we agree to do certain things our- 
selves, if we are members of the Grain Exchange or any other organization, we expect 
to abide by the rules as long as we are members, and when we do not want to abide by 
the rules we will retire, and we expect other men to do the same. 

Q. And what is your procedure when you find another man violating these rules? 
—A. A complaint can be made to the Council of the Grain Exchange. 

Q. And they take it up with the offender?—A. Yes, but I do not think we have 
ever been able to prove any case where that has happened. I have not any case in mind 
at present. 

Q. Just a little remonstrance is usually enough to check it?—A. Well, hardly, I 
would not say that—oh, yes, I might say that this is not the rules of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange at all, it is the Northwest Grain Dealers Association. 

Q. Have you a society of Grain Dealers, what is the Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association ?—A. That is merely the elevator branch of the exchange. 

Q. Have you a sort of organization whereby these rules can be enforced ?—A. That 
was primarily organized years ago by the elevator companies so that they would all 
agree to pay the same price; this was before we were in business, when they all sent 
out one price list, these companies. 

Q. The elevator companies?—A. Yes, but as I stated this Seo we are nite 
members of the Northwest Grain Dealers Association. 

Q. Then you misunderstood me. I asked you if you had ever made complaint 
against any grain dealers for offering more than the market price and you said you 
had?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you are not a member of this association what effect would your complaint 
have?—A. The Northwest Grain Dealers, I am not quite certain they handle the track 
business. The elevator prices are under the control of the Northwest Grain Dealers 
and the track prices, the way I understand it, is under the Grain Exchange. 

Q. Can you remember ever having any trouble with the Northern Grain Com- 
pany of Edmonton in which you protested to some person against their offering more 
than you?—A. I do not remember—that is probably one of the firms that we protested 
against. 

Q. To whom was the protest made in a case of that kind?—A. I am not abso- 
lutely certain; you see—— 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


‘  Q. It would be the Grain Exchange, would it not?—A. I think it was the Grain 
Exchange. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You said that the Grain Exchange would fix the rates?—A. At the country 
elevators. 

Q. You said you were free to buy at the country elevators?—A. Yes; the point is 
this that in so far as the grain dealers fix the price at the country elevators there is no 
question as far as we are concerned of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange attempting to 
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make us pay the same prices as they do, but the track price is a different proposition 
altogether. 

~ Q. And you do have such an understanding with the others that you feel war- 
ranted in making a complaint?—A. Yes, because it was the market price less commis- 
sion. 

Q. I am at a loss to understand what right you had to protest to them if you did 
not belong to that association?—A. IJ, perhaps, mixed you up by bringing in the 
- Northwest Grain Dealers Association at that time; the point I wanted to correct was, 
you started to talk about the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and discussed the country 
- elevator prices, and I did not want to leave the impression that the Grain Exchange 
has anything to do with the country prices, and I brought in the Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association while talking about track prices. 

Q. For the sake of clearing this question up if the Northern Grain Company were 
offering more for wheat, I do not care whether it was more than the market price or 
not——A. (Interrupting) In what position? 

Q. I do not know, in any position, to whom or to what association could you 
complain of their conduct?—A. If they were paying more than the elevator we would 
not complain at all, the more they offered the better it would be for the farmer who 
would get more for his grain. 

Q. If they were paying more on the track now to whom would you appeal or pro- 
test2—A. To the Winnipeg Grain Exchange I think. 

Q. They have the control of that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Well, then, there is an understanding as to the price every morning, is there? 
—A. The point is that the track grain it bought one cent off market price. 

Q. Then there is an understanding as to the market price?—A. Yes, there is an 
understanding, and here is the reason why it is permitted; that one cent a bushel is 
the lowest margin at which this grain can be properly handled, and it will prevent un- 
scrupulous firms offering to handle it at say one-quarter of a cent and trying to make 
their profit in some underhand way. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. I want to know what attitude your company takes with relation to fixing the 
price of wheat for this year?—A. This year? 
@= Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have no objection to state your attitude?—A. Not at all, our company 
has already made a pronouncement on it, we are in fayour of the Government selling 
the whole crop at the best price they can, and then fixing the price at that price, and 
so eliminating all speculation. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Is that on the principle of the Australian pool?—A. Well, it would be, we 
figure it would be selling it for the world’s market price, at whatever it is worth, and 
it would eliminate this thing of prices being put down in the fall, perhaps largely by 
speculation, and when the grain is all in the hands of the dealers perhaps putting it 
up in the spring. yi : 

Q. Have you studied what the principles of the Australian pool are?—A. No, I 
am not familiar with that. 
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Q. Just one question about taking in the grain at the elevator, I understand you 
to say that you buy from non-members?—A. No, either from shareholders or non- 
shareholders if they want to sell. 

Q. If a man was not a shareholder you buy it just mee same as from a member 
for cash or on consignment?—A. Yes 

Q. And if he wishes to sell it he can at the market price?—A. Yes, the non- 
shareholder can have it handled in any way he wants the same as a shareholder can. 

Q. The man who puts in on consignment what percentage of the market price do 
you advance to him?—A. We advance him from 75 to 85 per cent of the market price 
and, perhaps, if it is a very tough condition crop, we might not advance more than 70 
per cent if there is danger of the grain being tough, and there was an open market, 
and the market was fluctuating slightly we might not be willing to advance more than 
65 per cent possibly because there is the danger of the market. 


Q. You just kept back enough to protect yourself?—A. Yes, to protect us. 

Q. And in selling it on consignment, who determines when the grain shall be 
sold?—A. The farmer. 

Q. The farmer himself ?—A. Absolutely, on his instructions it*is sold. 

Q. Well now, in regard to those who sell to your elevators, and take the cash, who 
are not shareholders; have they an option to sell to other competitors of yours?—A. 
Oh, entirely. There are as many as six elevators at some points. 

Q. There are competitors at other points?—A. Yes; I should say that out of 
three hundred and twenty points where we have elevators, there might be fifteen 
points 

Q. (Interrupting): That is nothing—A. (Continuing)——possibly between 
fifteen and twenty points where we are the only elevator. 

Q. So, when a man comes there and sells his grain for cash, it is evident that he 
thinks he is doing as well as he could do any place else?—A. Yes. J might say that 
we pay exactly the same price where there is no elevator in opposition, as where there 
are elevators in opposition to us. 

Q. You have only one flat price?—A. We have a flat price. Now, there is this 
matter of the war tax, which I would like to finish. 


Mr. Nespitt: You did tell us. 


Mr. Srncnair: We interrupted him at six o’clock. 


By Mr. Vien: = 


Q. You might go through that very briefly. The point is that by reason of the 
fact that our company was exempted or was allowed to figure the war tax the following 
year as expenses, we saved thirty-one per cent. 

Now we have figured out here how it would work out with a company with a 
paid-up capital of one million dollars, and a reserve of one-half a million, making 
very large profits. We figured them seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars profit 
one year 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would need to be handling grain to do that?—A. And one million dollars 
the next year and one million, two hundred thousand dollars the next. 


Mr. Nessirt: You would not handle anything that I have ever had any experi- 
ence in?—A. And one million two hundred thousand dollars the following year, and 
the result is that they pay a total of one million, seven thousand, four hundred and 
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fifty-three dollars. Now, if they were not allowed to figure their war tax as expenses, 
- the next year they would have to pay one million five hundred and sixty-four thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four dollars % 


The CHairMan: In that case, if it is as you state it, they don’t pay any war tax 
at all, because if a man takes his war tax out of the next year, before he starts to 
figure his profits at all, he has it all for himself. He might pay the war tax once, 
and never have to pay it again. 


Mr. Rice-Jones: The point I would like to make is that the third year—the first 
year they would pay one hundred and sixty-one thousand dollars, on profits of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand; the next year the profits would be one million dollars, and 
they only pay one hundred and seventy-four thousand dollars, or thirteen thousand 
dollars more on profits of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars more. 

~ _ Q. In other words the more their taxes, the less they would have to pay?—A. The 

third year, with profits of one million two hundred thousand dollars, they pay four 
hundred and eighty-three thousand dollars, but the fourth year, with the same profits— 
one million, two hundred thousand dollars—they only pay one hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand dollars. 


Mr. Princte: You had better talk that with Mr. Breadner. 

Mr. Ricr-Jonrs: They are exempt for fifty-five per cent of the assessment on 
that basis. My contention is that this system is an encouragement of big profits, 
because the larger they go, the less they have to pay in comparison, and the more they 
have for themselves. 
= The CHamrRMAN: The more they are taxed, the less they have to pay. If they 
simply deduct the total amount of the taxes and apply it as expenses next year before 
figuring the profits on which they are going to pay taxes. 


¥ 
a 
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Mr. Rice-Jones: My point is that the company which is making the largest profits 
in comparison with the paid up capital and reserve does not have to pay as large a 
"percentage of war tax as the company making the smaller profits. 
I think that as far as this Act is concerned it does not specifically deal with this 
in the Act, but this was the interpretation which was placed on the Act. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You are not taking advantage of that interpretation; you have paid your taxes 
on the other basis?—A. The interpretation is that they are exempt for this amount. 
- Q. I say that, but you have not taken advantage of the exemption?—A. We paid 
it on the exemption, but we now bring it before the committee, and we claim it is not 
right. I think it is something that is contributing to the attempt to make big profits. 


Q. You would not mind putting that statement in. It might be very useful. No, 
I will put it in. 


Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You have compiled this, tending to — anything in regard to the difference in 
the cost of living. 


The Cuftrman: If that statement is in, it absolutely defeats the War Profits Tax 
altogether. 


Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Have you filed that?—A. No. 
Q. You told us in your evidence this afternoon that you had prepared a statement 
of the proportionate cost of the overages against the cost of living of bread stuffs and 
the buying of flour. Have you filed that?—A. No. I have it here (indicating). It is 


in the evidence as covering the elevators, the Commission Department, the Terminal 
Elevator Department combined, but it is not in separately. 
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Q. Would it make the matter clearer to file it separately ’—A. No, I would have 
to make it plainer. 
Mr. Princte: Make it plainer and file it. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. Do all your shareholders sell to you?—A. No. 

Q. Are there exceptions ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. What about the grain growers, the members of the Grain Growers’ Association 
—do they sell to you?—A. No. They are about the same as our shareholders. Some 
sell to us and some don’t. OH course, a large number of them are shareholders, and 
are also members of the Association. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They don’t have to sell to you?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are free’—A. Yes; they are free. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. They can do as they like, which they iN a Wes, 

Mr. Davmson: Before we call another witness, | would suggest that arrangements 
be made that every member of the House shall receive a printed copy of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. Apparently they are only now going to members of the Com- 
mittee. As a matter of fact the press reports have been very misleading and very 
incorrect, and it is bad enough for the public to be obliged to depend on those reports, 
without having the House also dependent on them. 

Mr. Nespirr: We ordered five hundred copies, which is enough for every member 
of the House, including the Senate. 

Mr. Davison: They are not getting them. ee 

Mr. Ricr-Jonss: If there are other matters of information which the Committee 
wants, we will be very glad to furnish it. 


(Witness discharged.) 


Mr. Gasparp LeMorIne, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Well, Mr. LeMoine, who are you anyway’—A. Just now, I am president of 
the J. B. Renaud et Cie, Inc. of Quebec. 

Q. When were you incorporated’—A. We were incorporated in December, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen. 

Q. Then you deal in everything in the way of produce?—A. Well, yes, in the way 
of eatables. 

Q. Fresh beef, fresh lamb, fresh veal?—A. Yes, in a small way. We have provi- 
sions 

Q. (Interrupting) : They tell me that you deal a great deal in sweets, maple syrup, 
and maple sugar’—A. Yes, we deal in maple sugar. 3 

Q. Can you show me a statement of your purchases, say last year, of what you 
had in stock, in- your cold storage, we will say, for last year?—A. Well, I was not asked 
for that, but J can furnish it. On the date of the inventory I can furnish it. 

Q. Did you have very much fresh meat on handi?—A. No, hardly any. 

Q. Did you have very much maple syrup?—A. I don’t think we had any. That 
was in Septenber. Our annual statement is ini) September—the thirty-first of August. 
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Q. What maple syrup did you get in during the season that the maple syrup is, 
produced this year? Give it to us roughly, within two or three thousand gallons?— 
A. I think about two or three thousand gallons. 

Q. Is that all?—A. Yes; it is not big. 

Q. I understand you got all the maple syrup in that section of the country ?—A. 
Oh, no; very little. 

Q. Two or three thousand gallons?—A. I believe about two thousand. Not more 
than that. 

Q. Has that all gone out?—A. It has been manufactured. 

Q. Been manufactured into what?—A. A compound syrup—what they call “ table 
syrup.” I cannot give you the exact figures, but that is what it is meant for. 

Q. How about the strawberries?—A. They are not ripe yet. 

Q. How were they last season ?—A. Last season I think was a fair season. 

Q. Did you buy all the strawberries around the city of Quebec, and within a few 
hundred miles of the city?—A. No. I think we bought about one-fifth around the 
city, and the Island of Orleans. That is the only place. 

Q. What were you paying for these berries?—A. You mean what we paid? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think we paid ten or twelve cents. 

Q. What would you sell them for?—A. We did not sell them. We manufactured 
them into jam. 

Q. Well, I suppose you have a right to do that?—A. I think so; it is done by 
everybody. 

Q. Well, that has the effect, of course, of enhancing the price to the consumer 
about the city of Quebec of the strawberries?—A. Well, I don’t know, if it is because 
of the fact that we bought them. I think the fact that we bought them increased the 
crop a great deal, because they are sure of a market. If they have a bad year, when it 
is hot weather, they are sure of a market, and we also contracted with some people 
during the winter, and they knew it and could raise a proportionate crop. 

* Q. Then you manufactured the jam?—A. Yes, jam. 

Q. And you used this maple syrup A. (Interrupting) Jams and syrup. We 
used the maple syrup and manufactured it into what we called “ table syrup.” 

Q. You have a cold-storage plant?7—A. For our own use. 

Q. Not for public use?—A. No, not for public use. 

Q. And you are defending that action?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you show me a statement of your profits for last year?—A. I brought a 
statement of the profits since 1914. 

Q. Your gross profits I see were $430,898.83 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Out of that you have a reserve on credits $13,323.25, depreciation $15,471.47, 
salaries, wages and other expenses, $211,869.29; amounts lost, $13,939.93; war tax, 
$106,977.51; net profits, $69,317.28. What is your paid up canita!?. A. The capital was 
a million and a half—one million six hundred something. 

Q. Is that capital all paid up?—A. All paid up. 

Q. In cash ?—A, In cash. 

Q. Your preferred stock subscribed and paid is $1,050,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Common stock subscribed and paid $500,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. That makes $1,550,000; balance of profit and loss 31st August, 1918, $70,571.66. 
So that you have $1,620,571.662—A. That is it. 

Q. Are you an incorporated company ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Under the laws of the Province of Quebec ?— A, Letters Patent. 

Q. Under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your salaries, wages, and other expenses seem to be an exceedingly large item, 
$211,869.29. Are you the president of the company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What salary do you take?—A. $15,000. 
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Q. As President ?-—A. Yes. 

Q. And what do you take as General Manager?—A. I do not take anys as 
General Manager. I wish I could find one to replace me, and I would give him $15,000. 

Q. Have you any boys in the business ?—A. I have one. 

Q. Does he take another $15,0002—A. No. 

Q. How much does he get ?—A. $1,200. 

Q. He must be a youngster ?—A. No, he may be 35 or 36. 

Q. You do not seem to place a very high value on that boy? I suppose you are 
paying him all he is worth?—A. No, the boy is good, but not much help. He is a 
good boy. 

Q. Who comes next in salary? You get $15,000 ?—A. My partner, Mr. Chateauvert, 
$15,000, the same as myself. 

Q. You are the only two high-priced men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who comes next ?—A. I might say, if you will allow me, that I have been work- 
ing on that job since 1870. ’ 

Q. I would never leave i%, if you and your partner can make $30,000 for salaries, 
and can make a nice return on your investments? I do not know why you should leave 
it?—A. But I am 71 to-day. 

Q. We have got salaries of $31,200. What other salaries do you DE re Well, 
three heads of departments. 

Q. What do they get?—A. They get between three and four thousand or forty-five 
hundred. 

Q. We will say they get $12,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. What other salaries?—A. And apart from that they get a certain percentage of 
profit which gives them something. Then there are 85 clerks in the establishment. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 

Q. Clerks or working people?—A. I mean clerks. We have five or six hundred 
working people altogether at certain times of the year. ‘ 

Q. That accounts for $43,200 out of your $211,869 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are a business man ’—A. I wish I could get another to take my place. 

By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Your net profits on sales, $69,317.28. Your profits from other sources make up 
profits of $107,866.88, or a total profit of $177,184.16. That is a net profit?—A. That 
is the net revenue of the year. ; 

Q. Balance at credit, August 31st, 1917, $117,710.17. You have carried that 
balance forward. Net profits on sales $69,317.28; other revenues $107,866.88, making 
$294,894.33, distributed as follows; you credit your partner with $117,000——A. You 
see that was the first year of the company, and they balanced the books of the old . 


partnership with the new company, and ‘the old partnership sold to the new company, 
and they balanced the books then. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. The new company paid $117,000 to the old company ?—A. No, they paid a great 
deal more than that. The partnership was myself and Mr. Chateauvert, and the new 
company paid us $1,600,000. 

By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You have paid a six months’ dividend of 7 per cent or you have paid a ‘three 
months’ dividend of 7 per cent-—that makes 14 per cent?—A. Oh, no no 6 months 
at 7 per cent a year on privileged stock? That was 33 per cent. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: : 


Q. Half yearly dividend—A. Half yearly dividend on a million and fifty thousand 
dollars. 
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By Mr, Vien: 
Q. Six months’ dividend?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Pringle: 


Q. At the rate of 7 per cent per annum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have paid a quarterly dividend-—three months’ dividend?—A. Yes, 
that was provided for, but it was not paid, because we pay only semi-annually, but it 
was reserved, so as to show it out of the profits of that year, because the dividends are 
paid in December, and the year ends 31st August. 

Q. Have you your letters of incorporation?—A. No. 

Q. When was this company incorporated?—A. 1st of December, 1917, or end of 
November, 

Q. This company took over the business of LeMoine and Chateauvert?—-A. Lt was 
J. B. Renaud, Registered. 

Q. And the company took over the business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they pay them for the business in cash or in stock ?—A. Paid them in eagh. 

Q. That is, you increased your shareholders, who paid cash for their stock, and 
then you bought out the old company?—A. Yes. The shareholders are practical!y our- 
selves and some of our clerks. 

* Q. So that it is just handing from one to the other?—A. No. 
Q. No actual cash passed?—A. It was done with the actual cash. We went to the 
bank and they loaned us the money, and they subscribed the stock. 

Q. But what was the idea of that? You seem to have been getting on very nicely 
under the registered firm?—A. But I was getting old, and my partner is 7 years older 
than myself, and the only way to continue the business was to incorporate, utherwise 
it would not have been settled between the estate of the different parties. It would 
have to be divided up. 

Q. But I want to get at the valuation. Do-you think the amount of this capital. 
stock is a fair valuation of the old business?—A. Every bit of it. We did not value a - 
great many things that were rather small. 

Q. It is for you to say.—A. Yes. 

Q. You think it was a fair valuation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The valuation was the equivalent of the preferred stock and common stock ?-- ° 
A. That was it. 

Q. Was it a physical valuation ?—A. It was a physical valuation of all the moveable 
property by competent persons. 

Q. Did you get that valuation made by an appraising company or by individuals? 
—A. By individuals who generally appraised for insurance companies in Quebec. 

Q. You must have that appraisal of these individuals some place?—A. Yes, I think 
T have it. ; 

Q. Have you got it here?—A. No, I have not. I am interested in ‘the lower cost 
_ of living as well as anybody else. You want a copy of the valuation of my immoveable 
property 2 

Q. Yes. You might send the original ?—A. It is very big. 

Q. It will be returned.—A. There is a lot of papers in it. We own all our premises, 
and everything was valued—the brick-work and the wood-work. 

Q. You deserve a great deal of credit for the success you made of your business? 
—A. I have nothing to hide. 

Q. Do you consider you have been making profits out of the ordinary ?—A. No. 

Q. How do these profits compare with the profits you made prior to your forming 
this concern into a company ?—A. That is only 9 months. That is a low profit. 

Q. It is not very bad. You get a net profit of $177,184 on a capitalization of about 
$620,000?—A. Of course, that it not all made out of sales. It is made out of properties. 
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Q. Out of revenues, ete.?—A. Yes. . 

Q. It is over 10 per cent?—A. No. 

Q. $177,000’—A. Out of what? 

Q. On a million odd?—A. Well, I hold that the proportion of profit to capital hag 
nothing to do with the cost of living. What the customers pay is the proportion 
between the profit and the turnover. What the purchaser gives me as a profit is the 
difference between the price he pays and what the thing costs me with the expense of 
marketing it. 

Q. You have all the same argument, the factories and ‘the grain dealers?— A. [ 
think it is a fair argument. Take a man who has a big capital, he does not work at all, 
he makes small profit, and he probably sells higher, and the consumer pays more than 
in the case of the active young man who borrows money from a bank ond does a Jt of 
business. He buys a lot and sells a lot to the consumer, and it is an advantage to the 
consumer, 

Q. Your total sales were $8,263,833, and your percentage on turnover was .339?-- 
A. Less than one per cent. It is the turnover that does it, and it is a small jobbing 
business. It is no export. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Where do you live?—A. In old Quebec. : 
Q. I did not know that anybody in Quebec had that much money ?---A. People whe 
come there are surprised to see my place. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Did you ever buy veal?—A. The eternal veal question. We b'ty vea! sometimes. 

Q. The purchasing of veal seems to have come ahead of you 39me way or dther4¢— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It arrived here ahead of the witness ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much veal did you buy in the country down there?—A. Men were giving 
testimony to that in the court in Quebec. We buy a small proportion. 

Q. What were you doing in court?—A. Defending ourselves. 

Q. What are you defending yourself for?—A. For restriction of trade. 

Q. Somebody seems to have laid information against you under the Criminal 
Code?—A. They have. 

Q. And you are defending that action?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have they charged you with?—A. They are fishing for evidence and they 
have not found it yet. 

Q. Do you suppose they expect to find some here?—A. Maybe they do, but I do 
not think they will. I studied the law before going into business. 

Q. So you had the proper foundation?—A. Yes, I thought so. 

Q. Tell us about this veal. As you say, your reputation as a purchaser of veal 
seems to have arrived here ahead of you?—A. Well, what can I say? 

Q. They say you have all the veal in the country cornered?—A. We have small 
quantities of veal compared with the quantities of ham. 

Q. I heard that you bought ‘small veal about two days old?—A. Well, if I have to 
tell that story, one of our managers did buy veal, but it may be more than two days old. 

Q. You did not want to exterminate the poor calf?—A. No. He did not kill them, 
but when that veal was bought the health inspector came into the shop and said he 
thought that veal was too young. f 

Q. What did you think of veal two days old?—A. I did not say it was two days old. 

Q. I heard it was two days’ old?—A. It is not two days’ old, I am sure, because 
it was very good veal. It must have been two or three weeks old. It was mixed up. 
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There might have been young veal amongst it. The inspector came to us, and he said: 
“You have veal in that warehouse that is not of legal age.” 

Q. What is legal age?—A. Three weeks. I said if there is, I do not want any such 
stuft and you just take it, and in his testimony, when he came to relate his testimony in 
Quebec, he said we had done the right thing towards them. I can tell you the testi- 
mony if you like. 

Q. What would be your object in getting veal less than the legal age?—A. It was 
not I that got the veal, and it was done without the knowledge of myself and partner 
and of the board. It was done without our consent. 

Q. What would be your object in getting it?—A. Veal two or three weeks’ old 
would not be of any value?—A. The man who bought it—as I said it is not three days’ 
old veal, some of it may be—— 

Q. Some of it was less than the legal age?—A. As I understand, yes. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. What is the name of that man?—A. Joseph Amyot. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Was he one of your buyers/—A. He was head of the provision department. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Did they can it?—A. No, they made bologna sausage. It was bought probably 


to make it. 
Q. What is bologna sausage made of ?—A. Veal and beef. 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. And bread, or grain of some kind#—A. Some kind of cereal. 
Q. Then you keep a sort of packing house still?—A. In a very small way. We 
make bologna sausage, and we bake hams and bacon for the local trade, not for export. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you make any canned chicken or veal?—A. We do not can anything except 
fruit. 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. Let us come back to the syrup. 


By Mr. Vien: (Interrupting) 
Q. I think it would be doing justice to yourself if you filed that evidence of the 
inspector?—A. Yes, I offered Mr. Pringle—— 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. I would be very gled to have it?—A. He was rather against us, you see, but 
said that the thing was done in the proper way. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. You have not got it with you?—A. No, it is not copied yet. 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. We do not want anything that will be unfair to you?—A. I understand, and I 
want to give any information to help to reduce the cost of living. 
-Q. Have you bought all the syrup that possibly will be made?—A. We did not buy 
any large proportion of syrup; it is nothing at all. 
Q. Have you all the strawberries contracted for, the whole growth in that section? 
—A. No, we contracted for about one-fifth, I think. 
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Q. Where do the rest of those strawberries go; are they shipped away ?—A. They 
come to the local market, and there is another preserving company. The Quebec — 
Preserving Company do some business and they buy as large supplies. 

Q. Lots of strawberries are shipped in from outside places. There is competition _ 
in strawberries just as in anything else, or do they depend entirely on the local growth? 
—A, In the Island they sell to us and sell to Latourneau and the other jam factory, 
and sell to the people on the market two to ten boxes to make their jam. _ en 

Q. Your season is later than the season in Western Ontario ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You get the western strawberry before the local strawberry?—A. Yes, we are __ 
getting some in now. a 

Q. So that there is always a supply of strawberries, and it would be impossible for : 
any one man to control the market ?—A. We cannot control it. The strawberry season 
is too short, we cannot handle it. 

Q. I would like to know what your offences are/—A. They have been trying in 
Quebec for three weeks to find them and they have not found them yet. 


Mr. Prixcte: I have not found them yet, and I thought perhaps you would tell me. ; 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Do you consider that the buying of the crop of strawberries ahead will affect 
the price on the market, knowing the conditions of the market as you know them in 
Quebec, and on the local market?—-A. I do not think it will, even if we buy three or 
four years ahead. They are raising a very great crop. The Government is encouraging 
them to raise a crop, and if we did not buy they would not raise a crop. 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. If they did not know that they were going to have a market, they would. not 
grow them?—A. No. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. You do not consider that your action has reduced the quantity of strawberries 
that goes to the market = I do not think so. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What do you say you are paying for them?—A. We are paying twelve cents. 
Q. At the factory ?—A. No at the shipping point. 
Mr. Princie: I have no further questions to ask you. I think you have given us 
a very fair statement of your business. 
Witness: I did my best. 


By Mr Pringle: 

Q. You may give the committee, if you can, any suggestion or information you 
may have as to anything that can be done to lower the cost of living?—A. There is only 
one thing I hate, that is watered stock. I think watered stock is a source of the high 
cost of living. 

Q. You must have been reading about the Dominion Textile Company?—A, I 
have been bothered to subscribe in companies with watered stock, and I always hated 
to do it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What did you pay for your syrup?—A. This spring? 
Q. Yes?—A. From $1.70 to $2.00. 
Q. On commission ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You said when you started that you compounded maple syrup. I thought the 
law was against that?—A. No, I said we made syrup out of it. We do not sell it as 
maple syrup. We sell it as compound syrup, ealled table syrup. 

Q. You do not sell it as maple syrup?—A. No, there is no word maple on it; that 


Q. You handled it on commission?—A. We handled it on commission. 
Q. What did you sell it for, how much a pound?—A. We did not sell because we 


: would be against the law. : 
3 Q. You mix it up and sell it as table syrup?—A. As table syrup. 
4 By Mr Pringle: 
} Q. What do you mix it with, brown sugar and so on?—A. Granulated. 
By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What did you sell your maple sugar for this year?—A. We do not handle much 
maple sugar. We bought it on commission from an American firm. 
: 


bought it on commission. 


By Mr Pringle: 

Q. What did you pay for it and what was your commission ? 
of three-eighths of a cent and that has to cover all expenses. 

Q. What did you pay for it?—A. From 274 to 30 cents. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Your commission was three-eighths of a cent a pound?—A. Yes, that covered 
our expenses. That was for the whole thing. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Did you buy a large quantity?—A. About a million pounds this year. 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. There is quite a difference compared with a few years ago. You could buy 


that for eight or nine cents?—A. Eight or nine cents was considered a very nice price. 
Tt all goes to the United States, most of it. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. There is not much export to Europe?—A. Since the war the Government has 
taken a very large quantity, but we have not bought for the Government. We do not 
deal with the Government. We bought it for the United States. 

Q. I had the impression that you corralled a million pounds of sugar in that 
district?—-A. There is more than that, about 5,000,000 pounds. 

Q. And then you put the price up? Your explanation is very reasonable?— 
A. Others bought after us at a higher price, but I think they were stuck with it. 

Q. You bought, yourself, on commission and charged three-eights of a cent per 
pound ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a perfectly legitimate business I should think?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some reports have reached the committee about your storing meat there and 
letting it rot and decay, what about that?—A. There never was, to my knowledge, 
a pound of meat decay in our establishment; the only trouble is with veal. 

Q. Who is making up these stories?—A. I am not saying, 

Q. Have you any explanation of that story?—A. If anything has gone out of 
that store it was veal; slots of things were destroyed but they came in bad and we 
sent them to the nuns to make soap of. 

Q. But nothing that came into your ‘plant in good condition?—A. Nothirg that 

- came into our cold storage in good order came out bad. 
Q. Nothing of that sort ever decayed and had to he wasted?—A. Not a pound. 


A. A commission 
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Q. Sometimes goods came in that you detected were wrong when they came in 
ana you turned them out and gave them to ‘the nung to make soap?—A. Yes, it 
looked so small. We had 11 hogs in the hot weather that were bad, and that is the 
extent of it. 


Wirness discharged. 


Mr. Hucu Tuomson, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Where do you reside?—A. Moosejaw, Saskatchewan. 

Q. What is your oeccupation?—A. I sold my farm there in 1918, I am not an 
actual farmer now, although I iam interested in farming. 

(). How ‘long since you ceased to be an actual farmer?—A. My farm has been 
worked on shares for the last ten years. 

Q. You are a retired farmer; some of them eall it “ tired” farmer?’—A. That 
is one way of it. 

Q. You are not now actively engagea?—A. No. 

Q. You run your farm on shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you can give this ‘committee some information as to the cost 
of growing wheat?—A. I have made a statement and I will give it to you or read 
it to you as you wish. 

Q. Let me see it? (Statement handed in as follows): 


Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, Cost of Producing Wheat :— 


320: Acres: of land at $75) 6.02% Jo ee ee ee 
8 Horses eevee ces Pree Rr eee a. Able C 
1Seeder ..%... CAA OR. ene See 150 
2 Warons at $150-. Pr eG ao 8) 6 300 
4 Seis otic are Sah kaos ye cue i ee eine eee 300 
t Binder 200.04 Un ee ee ee O15 
1 Mower .. 2. Pi, Sao ee 100 
Sei eter <a tig ie tan. Rae ee ee ee 15 

ff Double diac plow Br CRIA Wei inicio eon 195 
{Cultivator . wae. ee en eee 150 
Po Seb discs 20 or ce ee ee ce 125 
J Set. drag harrows.) 0... 2 Ao a 15 

Other small implements |. =... fe ue tner 200 

Depreciation on $3,875 fan lenenie nal noaees Shee ae 387.50 

Total oo ee ee ee oeao) 

Interest on capital at-7 per cent... 5 2. se ee 

Wage for One man per year. 9200. 4 6 ee Clee 

Wage for owner... (Se 5 2 eee ne ee er ory aOR) 

Binder“twime 2275 7s ee ee ee OOD 

Thrashing 2.00. oo. ee ee LOD 

House expenses «/). 2) 00 he ee ee ee ee 


Total... Re ee ee eee eee ee 
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What can be raised on 320 acre farm: 


150 acres wheat at 20 bushels per acre, 3,000 bushels at $2. .$6,000,00 
50 acres of oats at 40 bushels per acre, 2,000 bushels at 50c.. 1,000.00 
Balance of farm would be summer fallow and pasture. In- 
terest on farm, stock and implements, and cash for binder 
twine, thrashing, wages and house expenses... .. .. .. ..$6,07 
IME SM OLOMts A. eke. 2 
or about 3 per cent on investment. 


Q. That is after getting your living?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that what you say is that you can raise wheat at $2 per bushel and provide 
7 per cent on your investment, take a thousand dollars for salary and have your living 
at $1,500, and you would have a profit of $921.65?—A. That is provided we get an 
average crop of 20 bushels to the acre, but lots of districts do not do that. 

Q. How did you do when wheat was at a dollar per bushel, that is the time you were 
making the money with which to retire?7—A. Implements cost less, wages were lower, 
and the cost of living was cheaper. 

Q. As a matter of fact in the old days you could make money at $1 a bushel.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And prior to the war you got 80 cents per bushel ?—A. Yes, at one time we got 
75 cents per bushel and could make a fair profit. 

Q. And you think now in order to make a good living, get wages for yourself of 
a thousand dollars, and get a profit of approximately $1,000 and your living expenses at 
$1,500?7—A. Yes, it can be done in some districts, but if you take a quarter section 
it won’t work out as well. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a lot of people growing wheat in the West who are working very much 
more than a half sectiom?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is this estimate which you have given us of the plant sufficient to work more 
than a half section?—A. It would work up to about three-quarters but when you get 
beyond that you would have to have a good deal more. 

Q. What would you have to add to this in order to work a full section of land 
640 acres’—A. You would practically have to double it, you would require two binders, 
two seeders, and two of almost everything or else replace them with tractors, which, 
I consider myself, are not as profitable as the horses yet. 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. That is my opinion. The larger class has not been 
worked out, but we have the smaller class and they have not worked out that way. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Take the small tractor of the 10 or 12 horsepower ?—A. Some of them are doing 
very well, it works out sometimes far better than the others. But this year we have 
had excessive, heavy rains, and a lot of that machinery had to be laid aside for weeks, 
which was a dead loss, whereas if the land had been worked by horses, you could have 
carried on your work for the greater part of your time on the land. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. How do you arrive at 20 bushels to the acre, take the average of Saskatchewan, 
what is that?—A. Saskatchewan the highest that it has ever been was 19, it was never 
more than 19. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the average for 10 years has been 18 bushels?—A. Some- 
where about that. 

Q. Then you are a little too high in your average?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 4 

Q. You are a little too high for the land, too?—A. No, I am not for good land but 

there is a lot of land that should not have been taken from the ranches that is now 
under cultivation, 


Q. But there is lots of good land that can be obtained for less than $75 per acre?— 
A. Well, for a really good farm you cannot get it at much less now. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Between Regina and Moosejaw there is not very much less than $75 per acre, — 
—A. And north of Moosejaw. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. How much land had you Mr. Thomson?¢—A. A section and a half. 

Q. When did you sell?—A. I sold last summer, a year ago this spring. 

Q. Then the last crop you had was in 1918?—A. I had it worked on a half crop 
share. 

Q. What did you make the last crop you had?—A. The last crop I think I got 
$6,000. 

Q. That is for your half?—A. Yes, then I have to furnish the seed and feed the 
cattle. 

Q. You mean to say that you got $6,000 off a thousand acres?—A. That is off 
960 acres. 


Q. Then you would not get very much return on the value of your property ?—A. 
For the last few years it has been the best we have had for years. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. There are some things about that statement that are not average at all, for 
instance you have not accounted for any cattle that were pastured on the land?—A. No, 
I have not. 

Q. And you have not taken into account the value of the manure?—A. We do not 
count the manure of any value with us. 

Q. You have not charged up anything there for insurance?—A. I know there are 
lots of items I have missed. 

Q. Nor have you included the taxes nor anything for seed?—A. No. 

Q. What is the value of your buildings? You have only charged depreciation upon 
implements and horses, ete.; what do you value the buildings on the farm?—A. I 
thought that the allowance I made for depreciation would cover the whole thing. | 

Q. What were you paying a good man last year?—A. Last year the wages were 
from about $65 per month. 

Q. The $1,000 you have included in that statement you reckon was enough to pay 
the wages and the board?—A. That did not cover the board at all, that board came in 
under the $1,500 for house expenses; that did not mean board at all. 

Q. That $1,500 is really no part of the charge in a case like that if you included 
the board of the men. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you worked it out on the principle that you would work out any ordinary 
business that statement will show a profit of 15 per cent on producing wheat of those 
varieties at that price. 


Witness discharged. 
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Mr. Frank JAMMuES, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Mr. Jammes, you are the Superintendent of the co-operative committee of the 
Civil Service Association ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your statement is that you have a grievance. Is it against this Committee ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Whom is it against?—A. The Retail Merchants’ Association. 
. Q. What is the character of your grievances?—A. I claim the Retail Merchants 
| Association are trying to prevent us from obtaining any goods. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Preventing whom’—A. The co-operative committee of the Civil Service As- 
sociation. 
By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you a store?—A, No. 
Q. What have you got?—A. Our system is that we simply take orders from the 


civil servants, collect the money from them, and then go to the wholesaler and dealer 
and get the goods and distribute them. 


on By Mr. Davidson: 
4 Q. Who does the collecting?—A. The members of the committee. 


Se ee ee: 


; By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Have you got rigs of your own—delivery rigs— to deliver these goods and 
distribute them ?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. What have you got?—A. We have in most cases a “cash and carry” plan. We 
have our office at 91 Rideau street, and the goods are received there. 

Q. That is really your store then?—A, Well, yes; although we don’t carry any 
stock. We don’t buy goods and hold them subject to sale. Everything that comes in 
is sold before it comes in at all. In that way we don’t have any money sunk in goods. 

Q. Your idea is that all the civil servants in Ottawa will place their orders with 
your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your office goes to the wholesaler or commission men, get the orders, the 
individual orders, and bring them back to your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then ‘the civil servants take them home?—A. Yes. We don’t require the 
wholesaler to put up individual orders. 

Q. How do you do that?—A. We put them up in our room. 

Q. Then you must have scales, ete., there?—A. We have not bought anything yet 
that requires the use of scales. 


iby ir, Davis: 

-Q. Your goods are all in cans now and things like that?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Davidson: 

(). Who has charge of the office?—A. I am generally there myself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who does this work of parcelling up the goods?—A. The members of the com- 
mittee, and whoever other civil servants we can get to help us. 
Q. It is a voluntary organization?—A, Yes, 
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By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Do you find that it interferes in any way with your regular duties ?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: So 

Q. What hours do you have in your Association?—A. Through the noon hour, 
after five o’clock, and in the evening. 

Q. From where do you carry on your correspondence?—A. From 91 Rideau street, 
and from my own residence. 

Q. Are there any other officers of this association besides yourself?—A. Of the 
Association ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What other officers are there in the Association ?—A. J. C. O’Connor is Presi- 
dent. 

Q. In what Department is he?—A. The Post Office. 

Q. Does he.do any of the business of the Association in the Post Office Depart- 
ment?—A. He has nothing to do with the Co-operative Committee. He is President of 
the Civil Servants’ Association. 

Q. Don’t let us get mixed up there. Take one thing at a time. Take the Civil 
Service Co-operative Committee. Who are the other members?—A. The other members 
are Mr. M. H. Hughes, Department of Marine. 

Q. What is his position in connection with the committee/—A. He is a member 
of the committee. 

Q. Just a member of the committee?—A. Yes. There are no other officers ex- 
cepting myself. 

Q. Who is the secretary ?—A. We have uo secretary. 

Q. You do all the correspondence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And collect all the accounts ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do all that from your own residence or from 91 Rideau street?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not do any of your business from your Department?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What Department are you in/—A. The Post Office. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. None of your business is done in the Post Office Department?—A. No. 

Q. I want to be perfectly frank with you, because I have been informed that not 
only one, but several members of the civil servants are spending more than half their 
time in doing business for the Civil Servants Co-operative Association, and that is why 
I wanted you to know why I was asking all these questions?—A. There is just this; that 
I wished to say that when this co-operative committee was first formed there were 
several who came to my office and tried to place orders with me there. 

Q. Did you take any orders in your Department?—A. I did. I took a few orders. 
When those orders were already prepared and it was simply a ease of taking the order 
and the money and initialling a receipt and sending the man away about his business, 
and telling him not to come back again. 

By Mr, Davidson: 

Q. What are your duties in the Post Office?—A. I am attached to the Inquiry 
Department. 

Q. What salary are you getting ?—A. Twelve hundred now; thirteen hundred after 
the first of July, I hope. 

By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you still continue to take orders in the Post Office?—A. No. I only took 
a few orders. ; 

[Mr. Frank Jammes.] 
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Q. About how many ?—A. There were at most a dozen. 

Q. How long would that continue? How many days?—A. Well, I cannot exactly 
say. I can say this, however, that since we opened our office at 91 Rideau I have taken 
| absolutely no orders. 

x Q. That continued until you opened your office on Rideau street?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you stopped that?—A. Yes. Absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me ask one or two more questions. You sell goods only to the members 
of your own association?—A. Only to the civil servants. 

Q. Are you in a position to furnish the members of your association with all their 
requirements? Take any one line—take groceries, for instance?—A. No, not everything. 

Q. Where would they get the balance of the stuff that you cannot furnish?—A. 
They have to get them from the stores. 

Q. In order to do that, then, in order that the needs of your own members would be 
supplied, it would be necessary that there be some retail stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot at the moment see a substitute for that unless you establish a store? 
—A. No, only unless we could go to any wholesaler and place our order with him and 
get our goods, 

Q. We will assume, for the time being, that you could go to a wholesaler and place 
your order. Are you in a position at the present time to furnish the members of your 
Association, and handle goods in such a way, that- you can furnish ‘them with all the 
requirements in the grocery line?—A. I think we could. 

Q. You could get all the variety of goods and handle them in the way you are 
doing?—A. I think we could. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Including green groceries ?—<A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And including imported goods?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. How would you take in strawberries, and cabbages and lettuce, and things of 
that kind?—A. We would have to deal with local wholesalers. If we had a local whole- 
saler who would supply us with goods at wholesale prices, we would be able ‘to. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Supposing you did, how would you handle it?—A. We have notices posted up 
giving the prices of the various articles and goods, and do it that way. 
Q. If you had a wholesaler ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any here who would do that?—A. There are two dealers from whom 
we could get goods here. That would include green stuff, as you say. 


By Mr. Reid: . 
Q. How do you get paid for your services?—A. We don’t. This is an absolutely 
voluntary organization. 
Q. You don’t get any commission ?—A. No. 
Q. You just give your time?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We had a co-operative association here before us, a short time ago, protesting 
against the very thing that apparently you want to have done. The Merchants’ Con- 
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solidated Co-operative Association of Western Canada, I think, of Winnipeg, came 
before this committee and protested. They, as a matter of fact, went so far as to say 
that they thought, in their judgment, there should be legislation to prevent the whole- 
salers from doing ‘the very thing you want done. Their opinion is that no wholesaler 
should sell to any institution, unless that institution has a store and give the public the 
service, a store in which I could walk in to-morrow, if I wished, and buy anything that 
1 wanted in the grocery liné ‘that you would carry, and now, to carry that along a little 
further, supposing you did that, your object would be the elimination of retail stores. 
Ts that the idea?—A. Well, 

Q. (Interrupting): What we are aiming at is this, to find out if this is feasible. 
We are not antagonistic to your idea at all. Don’t get that into your mind, but we 
want to see if it is feasible to do away with the retail stores altogether, and make it 
possible for the consumer to get his goods direct from the factory where they are pro- 
duced ?—A. To see if the consumer can perform the distributing service for himself. 

Q. Yes, if he can. That is the point.—A. My contention is he should be allowed 
to do so. There should be no obstacles placed in his way. If wholesalers are pre- 
vented from selling to us, that means to say we are not allowed to perform that service 
for ourselves. 

Q. Let me say to you that we can find no evidence anywhere of any wholesaler 
heing prevented from selling to anybody in the world. It is a matter for the wholesaler 
to decide for himself, so far as we can tell. The wholesalers take the position that the 
retail store is a necessity and that the public cannot be served without these stores, and 
the retailers take the position that the wholesalers are a necessity in order that they 
shall get their goods. If you can show us some means by which we can close up every 
retail store in the city of Ottawa of every description, if it is feasible, and eliminate 
the 23 or 25 or 28 per cent that it is costing to do business, which these people are 
paying their employees ‘to do the business, that is the problem. Do you think that 
service is necessary? Is it necessary there should be retail stores to which the people 
should go to get what they want, or should they go to the factory and get it themselves? 
—-A. I do not think everybody could go to the factory and get what he wants. I do not 
think you could do away with the retail stores completely. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Tell us how the retailer discriminates against you+—A. Their tactics consist in 
intimating to wholesalers that if they deal with us they cannot deal with the retailers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you sure it is the retailers who are doing that?—A. Last winter there was 
a certain merchant who was supplying us with fish at wholesale prices, and I saw in his 
office a circular signed by an official of ‘the Retail Merchants’ Association. This cir- 
cular started with the statement that civil servants had organized a co-operative com- 
mittee, and were buying from wholesalers at wholesale prices. It also contains a state- 
ment that wholesalers selling to civil servants would be liable to lose the patronage of 
local retailers. 

Q. How could vou prevent that? If the wholesaler sold to you, could you enact a 
law to compel him to sell to me, whether he wanted to sell to me or not. What you 
are aiming at is something to compel the wholesaler to sell to the retailer, or in other 
erds to compel the retailer to buy from him?—A. Well, not so much that as to pre- 
vent an organized association of retailers from exercising combined pressure on the 
wholesalers. That is what they seem to be doing. 

Q. This is an age of organization. The civil service is organized to prt pressure 
on the retailers too, are you not?—A. How do you mean? 
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Q. In order to get them to bring down their prices?—A. Yes, that is our ultimate 
aim. 
By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. Do you think it would be well for ‘the employees in large establishments to club 
together and have a co-operative industry ?—A. I think it would. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What became of that co-operative store on the corner of Slater and O’Connor 
Street 2—A. It failed. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Why did it fail?—A. I had absolutely no connection with it. 
By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. They had a nice store and carried a large line of goods, but they did not seem 


to be able to compete with the retailer. I have heard the reason why.—A. I have never 
been able to get to the bottom of it myself. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 
Q. What do you save on the goods that you have bought ?—A. The first thing that 


‘we handled was frozen fish last winter, and we got Qualla salmon and pink salmon. We 


got pink salmon for 15 cents a pound. It was retailing at the time at from 25 to 30 
cents a pound, 

Q. What were you able to give it to your customers for?—A. Fifteen cents. We 
did not make any profit. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You would have to make profit ‘to keep up the oftice?—A. The expense of the 
office is borne by the association, by the membership fees of the organization. 
Q. It is all the same? You have to charge it up to the goods? (No answer). 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. Do you hold any office in the association?—A. I am a member of the executive. 

Q. Do you buy sugar?—A. We have not bought sugar. We have been buying 
sugar in ‘this way; there is a grocery here in Ottawa with whom we have made an 
arrangement. The arrangement is this: That we will give him orders from the civil 
servants of at least five dollars cash, and in consideration of giving at least a five-dollar 
cash order, he gives us special prices. That includes a full line of groceries. He has 
at his own expense printed a special list of prices, and any civil servant who comes along 
with a five-dollar order gets the advantage of these prices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Does he deliver it?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Your complaint is that there is an effort in restraint of trade?—A. Yes. 


Q. And that the Retail Grocers’ Association, rightly or wrongly, are restraining 
the wholesaler from selling to you?2—A. Yes. 


Mr. Princte: We have had before this committee from the Retailers’ 
evidence that they will not buy goods from wholesalers who distribute their goods ‘to 
their customers. They claim that the retail store is a necessity, and the wholesaler on 
his part says “I won’t buy goods from the manufacturer who sells to my customers”, 
They each say “If we are an evil, and an incumbrance which can be got along with- 
out, why, get rid of us altogether and let the consumer go right to the manufacturer 
and get his goods direct”. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have no complaint against that chap who sells goods to you at a certain 
price if you put up five dollars?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He is a retailer ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. It is his business if he wants to get your custom on a low margin of profit?—A. 
He calculates these reductions are compensated for the fact of his getting a five-dollar 
order, and every time he takes out an Order for delivery it is five dollars, it is not fifty 
cents, and, furthermore, it is cash. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is his business. You cannot ask us to stop that?—A. I am not complain- 
ing about that. That is an arrangement in fact that we made with him. 


The Cramman: Nobody has come before this committee who has been able to 
show us a plan which we could recommend for the elimination of retailers. Nobody 
has come forward and said that you could shut off all the retailers in Ottawa and get 
along without them. 


Mr. Private: I do not understand that his proposition is to eliminate the retailer. 
Mr. Nessirt: To stop the retailer protesting to the wholesaler. 


The Witness: The point I make is this: That if, for instance, the civil servants 
or any other group are able to organize themselves in such a way that they can do their 
own retail distribution they should be enabled to do so. 


By Mr Pringle: 


Q. That any body of individuals acting in co-operation, should have the right to 
go to the wholesale and purchase?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there not a difficulty there? Supposing-the community is small and your 
orders are very small, and the wholesaler does not wish to go into that class of business, 
why should you compel him to sell two or three people when he does not want to? 
He says “I do not want that business; my business is to sell to the retailer, who will 
look after small bodies of that kind ”?~—A. He would be quite justified in doing that, 
but no matter what quantities we are willing to buy, the attitude of the retail merchant 
is that we should not be allowed to buy. 


By Mr. Davidson: 


Q. You think you should be allowed to buy from any wholesaler ?—A. Yes, pro- 
vided we could meet his conditions. Jf we are dealing with a man who only sells in 
ear-load lots, I quite understand we should not go to him and say “ We want half a 
car-load ”. 

Q. You think the retailers should have the privilege of saying what wholesaler 
they shall buy from?—A. No, you cannot do that. I think it would be unfair for all 
the retailers to get together through their institution in that way and exercise pressure 
on the wholesaler. Take the wholesalers here; they are to a large extent dependent on 
the trade of the retail merchants here in Ottawa. If those retail merchants, through 
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their association, all unite together, and say “We are going to boycott you people”, 
it means they are practically forced out of business. 


_ The Cuairman: The retailers know that if the wholesalers are going to sell to the 
retailers’ customers there is only one thing for the retailer to do, and that is, to get 
out of business, and the retailer says “we might as well get down to it now”. 


By Mr Pringle: 


Q. In the case of certain articles, the wholesaler may sell at eleven cents, and if you 
go into a retail store you pay thirty cents. There is a spread of nineteen cents. I see 
you are able to buy your canned goods at a dollar and a half a dozen?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You could not buy tomatoes at that price/—A. No. One dollar and seventy- 
five cents. 

Q. What sized tins?—A. Two and a half pounds. 

Q. What did you have to pay for the three-pound?—A. We did not have the three. 
These prices for canned goods were obtained through a man who went to the whole- 
sale house here in Ottawa and handled those things for us on a small commission, 
so that they are not strictly wholesale prices. The man who sold to us made a profit 
through the wholesaler. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to how this matter should be dealt with. I feel 
with regard to co-operation that it is one of the ways in which the cost of living might 
be dealt with. We meet on all hands the very thing you have met with in your business, 
Have you thought out. any way in which it could be dealt with?—A. Well, if action 
could be taken to prevent any organized attempt to prevent wholesalers from selling to 

others than the regular retailers, that would be one method. 


By Mr Pringle: 
Q. In other words, if some step could be taken to permit wholesalers to sell to 
co-operative associations?—A. Yes, and particularly some legislation, Federal legisla- 
tion, giving a proper status to co-operative organizations. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Is not the solution of it this: Let your people go right ahead and establish a 
store, and then you would have no difficulty whatever?—A. The point is that if we 
establish a store, it will help along to a certain extent, but at the same time you will 
still have that opposition, because if you establish a store you will either sell at cost, 
you will be cutting prices just the same as we are now. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. You could not sell at cost?—A. I mean cost, plus overhead, because if you had 


a store you would have overheads, you would have to have clerks and delivery of some 
sort. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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SarurpDay, June 28, 1919, 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs and the 
necessaries of living met in Room 318 at twelve o’clock this morning, the Chairman, 
Mr. G. B. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Davidson; Davis; Devlin; Douglas (Strathcona); 
Nesbitt; Nicholson (Chairman); Reid (Mackenzie) and Vien. Mr. Pringle, K.C., 


assisting as counsel. 


Mr. Ricuarp TuHomrson, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. Thompson ?—A. For your purposes you may as well put 
it as Carleton Place. ‘That is where the business is. 

Q. But where do you live?—A. At Paris. 

Q. Paris, France, or Paris, Ontario?—A. Paris, Ontario. 

Q. You are president of an association?—A. The Canadian Woollen Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Q. Now, sir, you have some information which the Committee would be pleased to 
have you give them. I won’t ask you any questions at first. Just go ahead, and tell 
us what you have to say in regard to the woollen situation. 


Mr. Nessirr: The costs. 

The Witness: JI would start this way that naturally the information I have with 
reference to the proceedings before this board has been gathered from the newspapers. 
I know nothing of the whole examination or of what has transpired, but from what I 
gathered there would appear to be at any rate a misapprehension of the newspapers and 
the public generally as to the profits made in the woollen business as shown by certain 
companies, or at any rate as shown in the reports in the papers. I wish to say that the 
woollen business of Canada has not made large profits, and I speak with the knowledge 
for the past thirty odd years. I have been engaged in the woollen business in Canada 
for 37 or 38 years. Until the time of the war the manufacturers in Canada, both of 
woollen clothes and knitted goods, have had a very precarious existence. This is not a 
set speech. I am only talking as I go along. 

Q. If we see you run dry, we will interject something, and keep the flow going. I 
might interject here that there has been evidence before this Committee which showed 
that at least one industry engaged in the woollen trade made—I won’t say an abnormal 
—but a very large profit during a period covering the last three or four years, during 
the war period. The profits prior to that time—the Committee are all agreed—were 
not excessive. In fact, they were very small.—A. The business, as I say, has had a pre- 
carious existence as shown by the great diminution of businesses engaged in the woollen 
industry during those long years. It has only been the survival of the fittest and the 
few larger concerns who have really made reasonably fair money or profits. Now, I 
speak with absolute knowledge. The smaller mills throughout the country, whether in 
Quebee or Ontario—and the industry is largely in Ontario and Quebec though there 
are some in the lower provinces, of course—the major portion of the business in Canada 
has not made money at all. And the larger ones have only made what I believe your 
Committee and the people generally, if they knew, would consider a reasonable profit. 
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Q. What would be about the net profit?—A. Well, for those concerns that really 
~ did well—and naturally I can speak of the actual profits only of those I might know of. 
I consider that if a company makes from eight to ten per cent on the turnover they 
have done reasonably well, and we rarely do as well as that. Rarely. I am speaking of 
well-organized companies. 

Q. You are speaking now apart from any net profits which might be turned back 
into the capital?—A. No, I speak of the profits on the turnover of the sales. I don’t 
speak of capital profit at all. 

Q. What would be your net earnings on capital invested?—A. I am not prepared 
to speak of that. I would have to speak of a particular concern with a particular 
capital. I am speaking in a general way of the woollen situation as it existed in Canada 
and does exist in Canada. I am giving you this information—— 

; Q. You might speak on your own business, and tell us what would be your return 
on capital investment ?—A. Yes, I could, but I won’t. 
= Q. You won’t?—A. No. 

§ Q. You have got to?—A. No, I have not got to. 

Q. Just a moment. We are a committee of inquiry. I want to know your reason 
for such an answer ?—A. I will tell you that shortly. 

Q. No. You can’t adopt these tactics with this committee. Why did you refuse? 
Have you a sensible answer, or just that you won’t do it?—A. Oh, well, if you will 
bait me, why bait me. I don’t care. I will tell you my story if you will listen. If 
you won’t listen, and you ask me some things and I cannot answer until I am ready to 
answer, I won’t answer. 

Q. This gentleman seems to take a very high-handed way with this committee. 
He says he will answer when he feels disposed to answer the questions put to him by a 
member of this committee, that in his own good time he will answer them. If we are 
not satisfied with that we won’t get any answer at all. 

Mr. Davis: It is something like handling a high-spirited horse. Give him his head 
for a while. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I think it would be only fair if we asked him to make his statement. I asked 
him to do that and then we should let him finish. Then I have some questions to ask 
him. Then let the members of the committee put theirs—A. He threw me off my 
discourse. » 

Q. Like throwing a monkey-wrench into the machinery, isn’t it?—A. Yes, it is 
like throwing a monkey-wrench into the gear and the blessed thing stops. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Well, get on to the gear again, and we will not forget our questions in the 
meantime—A. Now you have me balled up. I cannot remember where I was. 


. By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You are trying to explain to us the general condition of the woollen trade over 
a period of years, and you did not consider they had made unreasonable profits, and 
you thought they had made approximately 8 per cent on the turnover?—A. Cer- 
tainly. That was the profit on the turnover. They were very few in number making 
that. And it must be recognized, gentlemen, that there is more than capital in busi- 
ness. Mr. Devlin, I may say to you that it must be recognized that in a business there 
is more than capital. There is brains in businesses that are progressive, and do make 
- profits. : . : i } ; 
ae Q. Yes, I belong to such a business myself, where there is no capital?—A. May I 
ask what is your business? 
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Q. I happen to practice law.—A. Well, there is brains in that, as I understand it, 
but as for the woollen business and indeed with most progressive manufacturers, those 
who are successful, those who have their goods on the market and are well known 
have been progressive, and have worked hard. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You might tell us how business stands to-day as compared with some years 
back. Is there more capital invested in the woollen business to-day than fifteen or 
twenty years ago? J am rather of the opinion that there isn’t. I don’t know.—A. 
I have not statistics of the past years but I do know the investment and the business 
to-day. J mean the overall investment, or about the overall investment. As an asso- 
ciation we have a secretary who gathers statistics for us, and tabulates them. There 
is invested in the woollen industry to-day or about nineteen hundred and eighteen about 
sixty million dollars. The raw material used during 1918 was something like fifty 
million dollars. _The pay-roll was twelve million dollars, and the output was just about 
equal to the capital as nearly as I can remember. I am giving this quite from 
memory, and I think I am quite correct, or within a little. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Your output is about sixty million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the raw material that you purchased costs fifty million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the wages you paid amount to twelve million dollars? Then you must have 
operated at a loss of two million dollars?—A. That cannot be right. No, seventy-five 
millions dollars is right. 

Q. That is a thirteen million dollar spread?—A. Yes, I was trying to say that this 
business—and I speak from full knowledge and it can be fully verified. You live in 
different parts of the country, and you know the history of your own part of the 
country, whether it was a knitting or a woollen business—I mean by that a blanket or 
cloth business. These small businesses have merely furnished the owner with a live- 
lihood or a small wage. Many of them have not taken more than a living wage out of 
the business, and not a big living wage at that. Prior to the war, the great difficulty 
in the woollen business was the great diversity of goods that are made in each manu- 
facturing concern. Variety militates against efficiency. Then when the war came on, 
the orders were very very large for one class of goods, which might be given to one 
or other of the mills, and in having a straight run of these goods, naturally the pro- 
duction was greater, and there were fair profits. Now, in reference to profits in the 
woollen mills, it must not be forgotten that a large portion of last year’s business, 
that is, the year 1917-18, was business that was obtained from the United States. I 
have no figures, and I don’t know where we could procure the figures, but I venture to 
say there was twenty million dollars worth of business taken from the United States 
from October, 1917, to October, 1918. I was in Washington and brought one order for 
five million dollars worth of blankets alone, and I know that the underwear that was 
sold was very very considerable. The socks sold were very very considerable, and 
puttees ran into several million dollars. So that that business we obtained, and if it 
was profitable, as it was profitable, I don’t see that the people of Canada should cen- 
sure us for making a profit out of these goods, the orders for which were obtained at 
our own expense and in our own way from the United States. We did not fix the price. 
We took their price. Would you suggest to us that we should take less for these 
goods and say, you should not make more than six per cent? Now, that is not business. 


By Mr, Vien: 
Q. You must not take for granted that that is what we are after?—A. Lam merely 
taking for granted what I have read in the newspapers. 
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Q. No newspaper said the Committee was after such a thing?—A. I will not then 
suggest to you these things. I will merely state that we got business from the United 
States and made a profit out of them and we are not ashamed of it. 

Q. That is fine—A. You do understand that under the abnormal conditions exist- 
ing under the war, we were all under an exceedingly great strain im operating our 
business. It cannot be denied that when you run your business night and day as was 
required in our business and as it had to be carried on in the early stages of the 
war. Britain was without goods; France was without goods; Italy was without 
goods. Our own Canadian army had to be supplied, and our civilian population had 
to be taken care of. When you remember that probably eighty per cent of the cloth- 
ing sold in Canada was made of cloth made and brought here prior to the war, you will 
understand that with our business having been a diminishing business throughout the 


country, there was a tremendous load thrown on these mills. The mills had to run 


night and day. The management had to work exceedingly long hours. It was no eight 
hour ‘day or forty-eight-hour week for them. The man who is progressive or makes 
money, does not know any hours. 

Q. With what manufacturing concerns are you personally interested?—A. I am 
only interested in the Hawthorne Mills, at Carleton Place, At one time J was Gen- 
eral Manager of Penman’s. z 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You are not at present President of it? 
present President. 

By Mr. Vien: 

Q. You are President of the Hawthorne Mills?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is it?—A. Carleton Place. 

Q. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Pringle might take this in detail as 
to the Hawthorne Mill, afd come to some concrete facts.—A. I may say that so far as 
that mill is concerned, personally I was out of business when the war broke out. I 
offered my services to the Government though they didn’t see fit to accept them. I 
didn’t see fit to ask for anything through any of my political friends, and I have may 
of them. I offered myself as a competent woollen manufacturer without remuneration 
of any sort, but they didn’t see fit to accept my services. I had to do something, and 
what should I do but go to the business I belonged to. J purchased that mill in Carle- 
ton Place and have been running it since the war began. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. You mentioned Sir Charles Gordon as President of Penman’s. Is he the same 
gentleman who is President of the Dominion Textile Company ?—A. The same. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Complete your statement, and then I will have some questions to ask you. I 
don’t want to interrupt your general review of the woollen industry in Canada.—A. I 
don’t know that there is much to say. I made the statement as a fact, and I swear to 
it that there has not been during the last twenty-five or thirty years any large money 
made in manufacturing woollens. There may have been one or two exceptions. 

Q. Is that an essential industry for the Dominion of Canada? Do you think it 
is?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. I just wanted an expression of your personal opinion. You say that it has 
proved itself at least a useful industry during the war in Canada. Does that to your 
mind prove that it is an industry that is desirable in this country?—A. It does. 

Q. I think that this committee knows that the woollen industry has had a hard 
struggle for years prior to the war just as you have told us. Your profits were not 
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abnormal at any rate for many years prior to the war. Could your industry have 
survived without modern protection? We want to get your view.—A. Not at all. 
Q. When the preferential tariff was introduced what effect did it have on your 
industry? Did any of the mills go out of business in this country?—A. This is a 
little pamphlet we prepared some weeks ago. That shows the increase on socks and 
goods with the duty added. This is correct. It is taken from your own statistics, 


Mr. Prinete: You have here what I wanted to get at. Here is the question, “Is 
the woollen industry of sufficient value in Canada to make it worth protecting?” The 
answer given to that is: “(a) It gives employment to over twenty thousand employees, 
who support many thousands more people. (b) The pay-roll of the Canadian woollen 
mills in 1918 exceeded twelve million dollars. (c) The value of raw materials used 
by the Canadian woollen mills in 1918 was about fifty million dollars. (d) During 
the war years that Canadian woollen industry supplied enormous quantities of cloth- 
ing not only to the Canadian militia, but also to England and her Allies without 
which we could not have effectively participated in the war.” Prior to the war what 
was the measure of protection?—A. The same as now exists, with the exception that 
we did not have the added war tax, the added war tax which was in the new schedule 
has been reduced. 


Q. What was it?—A. Seven and a half per cent against the United States and 
five per cent against Britain. 

Q. Apart from the war tax?—A. The duty was thirty per cent on cloth, on blan- 
kets and flannels, twenty-five per cent on underwear and twenty-two and a half per 
eent on socks. 


Q. Isn’t there a preferential in favour of Great Britain?—A. That includes the 
preferential. These goods are mostly imported from Britain excepting stockings 
coming to us from Germany. The general tariff was a little higher. I have not got 
that schedule with me. The greater portion of woollen goods came from Britain. 
Cotton stockings came from Germany, a great many of them. 

Q. I see you have a little statement here that, on cheap imported tweed in the 
year before the war, when woollen goods were costing as much as at any time in the 
previous ten years, the duty on the cloth for a man’s three-piece suit was thirty-three 
cents, and for a youth’s two-piece suit it was twenty-six cents. What about a better 
grade of tweed? What difference would it make on a suit of clothes? What about 
the duty on a better grade of tweeds? The answer given here is that it was from 
about forty cents to about eighty cents on a suit-——A. There are about three and a 
half yards to a suit, Mr. Pringle. 

Q. This question is asked, “ Was the duty higher on good worsted cloth?” The 
answer was, “ Yes, it was a little higher. On a good line of fine worsted cloth made of 
pure Australian wool, it was: ninety-seven cents on a man’s suit and seventy-seven 
cents for a two-piece suit.” Then I see you have the figures here: Taking the customs 
returns for 1913 and 1914 the following figures are arrived at: In 1913, two million 
five hundred and thirty yards of tweed were imported; in 1914 two million sixty-nine 
thousand six hundred and ninety-four yards of tweed were imported. The duties 
collected in 1913, were seventeen and one-tenth cents per yard average, and 
in 1914 were eighteen cents per yard average, making the duty on a man’s 
suit of tweed cloth average sixty cents. In 1913, four million seven hundred 
and five thousand eight hundred and forty yards of worsted cloths of all 
qualities were imported. In 1914, two million six hundred and fifty thousand three 
hundred and nineteeen yards of worsted cloths of all qualities were imported. The 
duties collected in these two years averaged nineteen cents per yard, making the aver- 
age duty on a man’s suit of worsted cloth sixty-seven cents.” I have another pamphlet 
that somebody left with us, and it shows that in 1914, that the invoiced price of a suit 
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of clothes under a thirty per cent duty would be ten dollars, and that the duty added 
would be three dollars. That is not taking the cloth as a manufactured product but it 
takes a suit of clothes possibly that would be ready.—A. Quite possible. 

Q. Then, in 1918, a suit which would be invoiced at twenty-five dollars, under a 
thirty-five per cent duty, would have added eight dollars and seventy-five cents, bringing 
the cost of the importer to thirty-three dollars and seventy-five cents. Would you say 
in taking the material tweed of which these suits are manufactured, that the added 
cost would be less than a dollar in many cases?—A. From forty to eighty cents. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Now, then. A. (Interrupting): I might say, Mr. Pringle, that there is 
not such a tremendous lot of ready-made clothes imported. The cloth is bought by 
the cutters-up, whose name is legion throughout the country, Jew and Gentile alike. 
They get this yardage which is taken from the Government statistics. 

Q. Prior to the war, your competition was very keen from Great Britain, and ° 
tweeds came in at a price that made the woollen industry of this country hustle to meet, 
and I suppose that was one reason why your profits were not so large during that 
period?—A. Yes, competition. 

Q. Now, let us come to the after-the-war period. In the after-the-war period 
you found a great falling off of the importations of tweeds into Canada, and conse- 
quently you were in a position to increase your prices? I think Mr. Paton admitted 
that the other day?—A. That was not the reason for increasing the prices. The prices 
have been constantly increasing throughout the war, in nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen, nineteen hundred and sixteen, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, nineteen hundred and eighteen and in nineteen hundred and nineteen, 
because the raw materials have constantly increased, but at the cessation of hostilities, 
and the signing of the Armistice, woollens broke momentarily for a period of a 
few weeks. 

Q. It has gone up again?—A. At the same time, we were loaded with vast stocks, 
because we had these orders on hand. There were many many millions of dollars 
worth of stock cancelled by the United States Government for whom we were working, 
and by the Canadian Government, for whom our Canadian mills were also working, 
and we necessarily accepted the cancellations, with adjustments. 

Q. What I want to get at is this, Mr. Thompson. We had some merchant tailors 
here before us the other day, and they showed us samples—one of them, Preston., 
showed us samples of cloth of British manufacture which have now got to a very 
very high price. That would have the effect of enabling the Canadian manufacturers 
to bring the prices up?—A. That would enable him, but it was not necessarily the 
case. You must remember that there was an embargo from Britain on raw wool and 
wool stocks, which would be what we call waste and this re-worked stock, which enters 
into woollen goods and cloth. As a matter of fact, it still exists. There is only so 
much allowed to be exported, by the British Government yet. 

Q. It is exported under license?—A. So, as far as taking the duties, the custom 
duties, during the latter part of the war and to-day are concerned, it does not par- 
ticularly pertain, but the conditions will change and are changing all the time. 

_ Q. That is what we want to get at. What would be the position, in normal times 
and under normal conditions—I don’t suppose the fact of your having a protective 
tariff cuts much figure at all the last two or three years, because the goods cannot 
come in; there was an embargo?—A. The world has to go wherever the machinery 
could make the goods. 

Q. Assuming, now, that we are back to normal times, and normal conditions, 
what effect does your protection have to the man who has to buy the cloth, and has to 
get a suit of clothes. Hew much would it increase the price of his suit of clothes?— 
A. In the first place—I don’t believe we will ever get back to what we called “normal 
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times” again. I don’t think we will ever get back to the old normal times. We do not 
figure on the old normal times occurring again. Do you? 

Q. I don’t know.—A. Do you believe it? 

Q. That is in the lap of the gods. I think that things have now got up to a 
higher level, and will probably remain there for a considerable time.—A. If the work- 
ing people must have double the wages they were receiving, we are certainly not 
going back to the old normal times. If wages are high, the raw material will be 
high, because it costs more to produce them. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Unless the profits are assured?—A. Profits are not the whole thing, sir; 
profits do not constitute the whole thing. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Why not reverse the position; if the cost of living comes down, the wages will 
come down with it?—A. They may and they may not. 

Q. It is not so much the dollar to the labourer to-day, but what he can buy for 
his dollar?—A. Yes. 

Q. A man before the war could have bought a suit of clothes for a few dollars; 
he would only have had to work a few days to get a suit, while to-day he has to work 
for quite considerable time to get enough money to buy a suit of clothes?—A. The 
very fact that there is so much money in the United States, as well as Canada, mako 
goods high. 

Q. I will ask you a few more questions, and then perhaps some members of the 
committee will no doubt have something to ask you. You can only speak in a general 
way in regard to the industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot tell us what the mills here and oe mills there have been making 
in the way of profits, during the last two or three years?—A. No. 

Q. But you can tell us what your mill has been doing at Carleton Place?—A. I 
could if I had my documents with me. 

@. You could if you had your documents here re Yes, but I have not got them 
with me. 

Q. What class of goods did you manufacture?—A. During the war I manufac- 
tured largely blankets and hosiery, almost wholly for the war. 

Q. Was that manufactured for the custom trade, or was that manufactured for 
the Government?—A. Largely for the Governments; Canadian Government, British 
Government. American Government, French Government and the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Q. You did not so much for the wholesalers?—A. Some, but not a great deal. 

Q. It was limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. I hope you made a very good profit. Did you?—A. I made a fair profit, natur- 
ally. The mill was an idle mill, and I had to create the business, and you cannot make 
very much profit doing that. 

Q. It was all on that class of work?—A. Yes, I have made a profit. 

Q. Did you get into the class with Paton?—A. Naturally not. 

Q. You may have aspired to it, but did not reach it?—A. I would not say that, 
Mr. Pringle, I would not sneer at Mr. Paton 

Q. (Interrupting): Iam not sneering at him at all—A. I would not suggest that 
Mr. Paton made any undue profits. He has been in the business a long, long time. 
He has been in business for fifty years. 

Q. Never mind that. I know all about that. We heard all that here. We read 
the whole story——A. I have read in one paper where he said he made a profit of 
seventy-two per cent; and I read in another paper where he said he made thirteen per 
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cent. I think the smaller profit is much beiter, because, you, in asking him these 


questions, did not deduct the amount he paid to the Government. You cannot do that 
and have it left as profit too. 

Q. What he paid to the Government, no doubt, came out of this seventy-two per 
cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He made thirteen per cent on his turnover?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. You are reading his correction in the Gazette?—A. Yes. And it should have 
had the same headlines as the original article, too. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. We don’t want to go back to Mr. Paton—A. (Interrupting): Mr. Paton’s 
concern does not belong to our organization. Perhaps if it did we might control him, 
somewhat. I don’t think, however, that he needs any controlling. 

Q. I suppose you think that conditions will control the matter?—A. Competition 
always controls. 

Q. It may in time, but during the war there was no competition to keep him under 
control?—A. Don’t overlook the fact that a lot of goods made during the war were 
made for the United States. 

Q. We have no objection to Mr. Paton having the nny but we don’t think he 
should have it all at once. That is the difficulty. He wanted to get it all in a couple 
of years. 


Mr. THompson: I would not discuss Mr. Paton’s business, because I have no more 
knowledge of their resources nor their capital than I could gather from the papers. 

Q. You cannot give us any details in regard to your business at Carleton Place, 
apart from the fact that the business at Carleton Place was a mill created owing to the 
war conditions, for the purpose of supplying war needs?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the work you did was largely for the Canadian Government, and the 
British Government, and the American Government, and A. (Interrupting) The 
French Government. 

Q. (Continuing) :——the French Government and the Italian Government ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You manufactured ‘at prices which these Governments were willing to pay ?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. And you made a reasonable profit?—A. Moreover, I assisted with the War Pur- 
chasing Commission, to adjust the prices between the manufacturers and the War Pur- 
chasing Commission, at their ee because I was more competent, perhaps, than 
many in the business. 

Q. If the Committee wants to know anything about these details, it is open for 
them to do so, but, personally, I think that the class of goods which you manu- 
factured were manufactured for a special purpose and not for the use of the people of 
this country, that is, the civilians of this country, and has very little effect on the cost 
to the ordinary individual?—A. I am continuing with this business now; I am back 
in the business. 

Q. Are you back in the business manufacturing for the——A. (Interrupting): 
The Canadian trade. 

Q. (Continuing) : the Canadian trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might go into that. Are the prices that you are charging for your tweeds 


a reasonable price? What are you manufacturing?—A. I am not manufacturing 
tweeds. 
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Q. Manufacturing blankets?—A. As a matter of fact, I am manufacturing just 
now some export goods and manufacturing hosiery for the Canadian trade, but I was 
too late to get into the market to any great extent last year, because the cessation 
of hostilities came on after the woollen period. If I could give you any enlighten- 
ment on my business, I would be very glad to do it. If my balance sheets are of any 
use to you, gentlemen, I will be glad to send them in to you. 

Q. If the Committee desires them, you can send them in—A. I felt it was my 
duty to my trade and a number of my competitors to state these things. My reputa- 
tion is known throughout the trade and I have a certain standing in the trade, and 
it was suggested that I probably knew the trade as well as any other. I was re-elected 
President, perhaps because of these things, and it is possible that I could give you 
certain information. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. You came here of your own free-will?—A. Quite so. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would you say, Mr. Thompson, as to the statement that there is no such 
thing as “woollen goods” containing anywhere near pure wool manufactured in 
Canada ?—A. I would say that is all foolishness. It is a misstatement; put it in that 
way. We can prove that to you any time you like. 

Q. What would you say as to the statement that high prices on tweeds and suitings 
guaranteed by the Canadian manufacturers as containing wool, contain not as much 
as ten per cent of wool in any of the cloth, but are made up of wool rags, with a small 
amount of wool, and fur clippings from the various fur-bearing animals?—A. I 
should say the man who concocted any such statement as that one there (indicating) 
either has an ulterior motive or is a fool. It is the easiest possible thing to prove the 
contrary any time you like. 

Q. Here is a statement made and circulated very widely through the press—— 
A. (Interrupting): It was written in the Globe? 

Q. Yes, it was written in the Globe and re-printed in a number of pewspapers—— 
A. (Interrupting): I saw the article, and did not think it was worth while to refute it. 

Q. (Continuing)—which is being quoted very widely, and this Committee is being 
urged to investigate it. I have been bombarded with letters in regard to this, and I 
thought I would get your opinion?—A. Mr. Nicholson, shall we produce goods for you 
to disprove that statement? We will produce the goods and you can have them chem- 
ically tested, or make any test you like. 

Q. I thought it would be well to have your opinion while you are here?—A. As a 
matter of fact, I have never had the statement made to me guaranteeing that a 
garment was all wool. I had an idea of bringing down some English goods, but it 
isn’t for me to say anything about the English goods that are imported. They make 
the best goods in England. You all have pretty good clothes on here, and you know 
that the cloth from the West of England is the best there is, and even in the goods 
imported from the West of England there is a cotton cord running through it. I could 
demonstrate that in a minute, if I had the goods here. I will mail you some samples. 


~ By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. What about the Scotch tweeds?—A. The Scotch tweeds are very very good, 
as made in Scotland, but you can make the same tweeds in Canada, and make them 
as good as anywhere else. It all depends on what you put into them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was going to ask you another question. In the conduct of the woollen 
business in Canada, would you say that prices are fixed on the basis of the cost plus 
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a reasonable profit, or are prices fixed on a basis of cost plus a reasonable profit plus 
the full amount that the tariff will permit, in addition to that?—A. No. The latter 
ig not in consideration at all. 

Q. Or any amount?—A. No. The prices are fixed largely—in fact, invariably by 
what the other fellow is fixing as his price, or by competition. The competition is very 


-keen. The internal competition is very keen. The small man is afraid he does not get 


his share, and he is putting his price lower than the union manufacturer. There is 
a certain manufacturer in Canada who makes union overcoatings. I do not suppose 
you want me to mention names. Many heavy woollen mills, or mills that can make 
heavy wools, make an overcoating. They have not the same run or the same machinery 
or experience to manufacture that cloth that this well-known manufacturer has. He 
has the lower price all the time. He is trying to make something that will fill his 
mill, and that is the bane of the whole business. That is why they do not make 
money. hey have not nerve enough to ask the price. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. It looks as if they had received quite a lot of nerve since the beginning of the 
war, because the competition was to increase the price all the time?—A. During the 
war the governments largely set the price. The goods were bought at a price set by 
the Government. The major portion of the profits were made out of war goods. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. How does the rise in Canadian prices compare with the rise in prices in 
England?—A. I cannot say to the exact percentage, but the prices have risen in 
England considerably. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In what proportion?—A. T have the prices of goods sold by all departmental 
stores in England before and during the war, Harrods’, Selfridge, and all these 
people, and they had risen very materially. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Not in the same proportion as in Canada?—A. More, sir. 

Q. You are prepared to swear that?—A. I do swear to it. You know if you buy 
a well-known hat what you pay, or what you usually paid for the Dunlop. You 
pay $5 ordinarily. Is that right? 

Mr. Neseitr: Yes. 

The WitNEss: Do you know what you pay for it to-day? You pay $8 to-day. 
Ts that right ? 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Or ten dollars?—A. The last one I bought was eight. I have a straw hat I 
paid ten dollars for, but I was extravagant. 
Q. It depends where you are?—A. Yes. Now that price is not doubled, and in 
England they are selling at seven and a half. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is where they are made?—A. Yes, and prior to the war they sold at 
half that price. 

Q. You sent a man by the name of Yapp to Europe to get the trade for your 
mills after the Armistice7-—A. No. Mr. Yapp is our secretary. We sent a man 
named Carley. 
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Q. It was stated in the House the other day that you sent a man named Yapp 
to Europe to get your orders, and that you paid him five per cent?—A. He is sitting 
over there—no, we did not pay him five per cent. 

Q. It was stated in the House that you sent him to get orders and paid him five 
per cent?—A. The gentleman is mistaken. If you really want to know, it was 
arranged that we were to pay him a commission, but the trade board would not let 
us pay him a commission, so we are paying him remuneration. We are paying him 
what we agreed to pay. 

Q. For trying to get orders?—A. To get wediees: or try to get orders. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Was not the suggestion thrown out by the trade commissioner that if Canada 
wanted to participate in the European business they ought to have somebody on the 
ground in England?—A. We have been very highly commended as an organization. 
We are the first organization that had a man in England, and Lloyd Harris, the Trade 
Commissioner over there, praised us very much for being sufficiently organized to have 
our man there with our samples and prices ready to do business. 

Q. Did you succeed in getting business?’—A. Yes. 

Q. What orders?—A. Roumanian orders and some Belgian orders. 

Q. Not only your organization, but other manufacturers, also at the suggestion 
of Lloyd Harris, had men go to London?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that they would be on the ground and get a portion of this business that 
was going ’—A. Quite so. 

Q. And as a matter of fact, Canada has got some millions of business in that way 
through the activities of Lloyd Harris and the representatives of the manufacturers ?— 
A. Quite so. 

Q. Objection was taken to paying the men on the basis of a commission; they 
simply had to pay a remuneration ?—A. Of course. 

A. Of course sales’ agents in most lines of business are paid a commission. They 
may be paid a salary and commission, but as the Trade Board, as then constituted, 
objected to the arrangement we made, it was done, although we thought it was our 
business. 

Q. Every million dollar order that comes into the country must be a benefit to 
the country ?—A. I think so. You know the balance of trade is against us, and I anti- — 
cipate that the business we brought from the United States during the war was a 
very material benefit to Canada. If we ship $20,000,000 worth to the United States—— 

Q. Have you any idea, as President of the Association, what your American 
business meant in dollars and cents to Canada, what money came from it?—A. I say 
about $20,000,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your agent in Europe would be on the same basis exactly as the agent of other 
manufacturers’ associations, the- Canadian Lumberman’s Association, for instance?— 
A. I know nothing of what others do, but I presume that is the way men sell goods. 
Vhat is the proper way to sell goods. It so happened that, however, our friend, who 
had so much to say in the House, was talking about something he really had not 
investigated, he was trying to speak for one particular industry in his own particular 
town that did not participate in the business and did not wish to participate in it, 
and he was not fair enough to go and find out from the other manufacturers in the 
same town—that is the town of Renfrew—about the matter. The other manufacturers 
participated in that business to the extent of about $300,000, and if he had gone he 
would have found out from the others. 

Q. I do not know who the gentleman you are referring to was?—A. J know, 
beeause it is on “‘ Hansard.” 

[Mr. Richard Thompson. ] 
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Q. As an association you had a representative in England in an effort to secure 
business for your firm in Canada, and you succeeded?—A. Yes. With regard to the 
manufacturers of cloth which is taken to the clothiers and made into clothing—the 
manufacturer of cloth does not make any clothing, but with regard to manv- 
facture of hosiery and that sort of thing, the spread between the manufacturer and 
the consumer has increased very materially during the war. I will give you an instance 
like this. A line of stocking that prior to the war was sold at $4.50 from the mill, 
which would be 874 cents a pair, would reach the consumer at $9 a dozen, or 75 
cents a pair. During the war that same line of stockings we sold by the mills at $10.50. 
That is considerable increase. That is an increase of the cost of the yarn that went 
into it, and the increase in prices, and the wages, and all that pertain to manufacturing, 
and even the manufacturer got a profit. These goods are sold. Whether they are 
being sold at the moment or not I cannot say, but they were being sold last year at 
$30 a dozen or $2.50 a pair. There is spread that is much greater than accounts for the 
sum of the increased price. The same stocking that was sold at $4.50 from the mill 
sold at $10.50 and the stocking sold to the consumer at 75 cents was sold at $2.50 a 
pair. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the stocking which reached the consumer at 75 cents 
a pair is now selling for +$2.50 a pair?—A. I do not say it is selling to-day, because I 
do not know to-day’s price, but within three months. 

Q. I do not want to confine you to a minute or to a second, but you say it has 
been selling within a recent period at $2.50?—A. Yes, and scarce and hard to get. 

Q. Well, where does the spread go?—A. That is part of the business of this com- 
mittee to find out. 

Q. I think somebody ought to find out if the people who use these goods have 
got to pay $2.50 for an article which you turned out for 75 cents and there is a spread 
of $1.75 on that article—somebody should find out where it goes?—A. I am speaking 
of a line I know something about. 

Q. It is sold for 75 cents a pair you say?—A. No, prior to the war. 

Q. I thought you meant now?—-A. No, do not misunderstand me. 

Q. You told me prior to the war that stocking was selling at 374 cents a pair?— 
A. No, the manufacturer got $4.50 a dozen. Divide that and you get 373 cents, and 
then the retailer or consumer, your wife or daughter, or anybody would buy that at 
75 cents a pair. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is a spread of 100 per cent?—A. That is the normal spread of the goods 
from the manufacturer. 

Q. Now then, coming to the cost of the other line?—A. It is $10.50. 

Q. That means 874 cents a pair?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is selling for $2.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was not very much difference in our statement. We uave got it about 
right?—A. I misunderstood you, perhaps. 

Q. That is a spread of $1.623. Why establish such a large spread on a pair of 
stockings which are a necessity?—A. Well, you must allow for all these expenses. 
The wholesalers’ expenses have gone up and wages and freight have gone up, and I 
suppose rentals are up. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Do you sell to the wholesaler or to the retailer?—A. I sell to the wholesale 
trade myself. = 
Q. Exclusively ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any manufacturers selling to the retail trade2—A. Yes, some sell 
_ both ways. 


[Mr. Richard Thompson.] 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. So the spread is $1.623 cents. Supposing, we will take it roughly, say at 88 
cents, supposing the wholesaler got 20 per cent and the retailer got 20 per cent, that 
would be 40 per cent?—A. They won’t do business on such a basis. They don’t 

Q. Why ?—A. Because they cannot afford it. 

Q. Let us put it at 20 per cent?—A. You have to put the gross on it.. 

Q. Let us put it at 25 per cent, and make it 50 per cent?—A. You have got to put 
one per cent on and the other 

Q. Let us put it at 30 per cent, which will be 44 cents?—A. That won’t work. You 
know what I mean; I am trying to get it square for the other fellow. If you take it 
that way, you have to put other 25 per cent on that. 

Q. Do it that way. We will take $10.50 and add 25 per cent?—A. You will not 
do business on 25 per cent. His expenses are 17 or 20 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have evidence from two or more wholesalers that the average spread on 
woollen goods, that is the average charge that the wholesaler puts on to cover his costs 
and profits in the distribution of woollen goods is 25 per cent to 28 per cent?—A. If 
he states that, put it on. 

Q. We also have evidence that would indicate that the average retailers profit 
should be 50 per cent on the wholesalers. So if you add 25 or 28 per cent to $10.50 
and then 50 per cent, you will come reasonably near to what the selling price should 
be?—A. You all know that in selling goods—that goods are scarce. They don’t get 
back to that point. What they figure is that they get what they can get. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Should they be permitted to get what they can get?—A. I do not know. What 
machinery can stop them? 

Q. Some machinery. There is no wrong without a remedy that somebody can get. 

Take your goods at $10.50 and let us add 25 per cent 


Mr. Nessirr (Interrupting): Add 30 per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I have figured it out on the basis of 25 per cent?—A. Don’t mention that they 
are my goods. They are not my goods, they are the goods of the manufacturer. 

Q. They are sold at $10.50 a dozen to the wholesalers. We will add to that 25 per 
cent. That brings his goods to $13.12 a dozen. Let us pyramid as you say. Take 25 
per cent to the retailer. That adds another $3.28, or brings you up to $16.40. Now, 
the consumer ought to get these goods at $1.35 or $1.36, instead of which he has got to 
pay $2.50. Is that fair to the consumer? Of course if you think that the wholesaler 
ought to get 100 per cent?—A. I am not thinking at all; that is not my business. 

Q. What would the manufacturer of these goods get? Would he get over 25 per 
cent net on his production?—A. No, he would not get 25 per cent net on his produc- 
tion, because there is no such money in the business. 

Q. To the manufacturer ?—A. No, we have to supply all the intrinsic value in the 


goods 


By Mr. Devlin (interrupting) : 
Q. You cannot possibly make 25 per cent on the manufacture of these woollen 


goods ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Do you say that there is any higher percentage of spread now than previous to 
the war ?—A. I would think so, naturally. 
Q. Why?-—-A. Because of the general extra expense that is in the world to do 
anything. 
{Mr. Richard Thompson.] 
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Q. You mean to say that if the retailer gets, say, 30 per cent for handling goods 
— A. (Interrupting): There is competition amongst wholesalers as amongst 
everybody else. Every man does not get the same amount. He fixes his own policy, 
and what he shall ask. 

Q. The very fact that the price of goods is raised enables the retailer to get a 
greater reward than on a percentage basis?—A. That is all right, but they don’t do 
that in business. A man has to figure his expenses. I don’t know what the wholesale 
man’s expenses are. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you were selling these stockings, for instance, to a wholesaler before the 
war at $5.25 per dozen and he adds 30 per cent for profit, he gets $1.87 a dozen for 
handling the stockings. As things are the manufacturer gets $10.50. His expense 
of doing business has inevitably gone up, but he has added 30 per cent, so he would 
get $3.15 since for handling a dozen pair of stockings that he had formerly handled 
for $1.37?—A. You have to take specific lines. You could investigate by having men 
recite their general story before you as to their general profits in the wholesaling or 
retailing, and you would get certain information which is over all correct. But there 
is only one thing to do: take a specific line and find out what it was before the war, 
a certain price, and what it is now, a certain price. 

Q. Your specific statement is that there has been a line of goods before the 
public, selling to the public, that the manufacturer is selling to the retailer at $10.50 
a dozen, and the consuming public is paying through the retailer an average of $30 
a dozen. Taking the opinion we have that the manufacturers’ gross profits should 
be 30 per cent and the wholesalers’ 25 to 28 per cent, as given to us by two reputable 
manufacturers who put it at 30 per cent, the goods would come to the retailer at 
$13.65 per dozen. Putting the retailer’s profit at 50 per cent, which has been given 
to us as a reasonable profit at which the retailer can do business, the goods should 
be retailed at $1.70 instead of $2.50. 

Mr. Prince: That is allowing 80 cents. 

The CuarMan: That is allowing 80 cents spread between the manufacturer and 
the retailer. I would go further and say that the general evidence we have is that 
this spread—and here is a specific case—is causing a great deal of unrest among the 
people and is inflicting a direct injustice on the people, because no man can be justified 
in making such profits?—A. Quite true, and I find no man who is. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
_ Q. We want to find out the actual individuals, who they are, and see if we cannot 
expose them?—A. I understood the information you get here from the wholesaler or 
retailer or manufacturer is honestly given; and given as to the facts that he under- 
stands. I think these spreads are probably the general spreads in the business. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Do you notice any such spread in the blankets and other woollen goods?—A. 
No, I have not in mind that sort of thing. There are certain classes of goods that 
have become very scarce; that is, the importation to us. Stockings from Germany 
ceased altogether, and these goods were hard to get. Besides which, the goods I have 
in mind are made of imported yarns, and imported yarns were hard to get. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. We get back to this position that owing to the goods not getting into this 
country, the manufacturers of this country were in a position to get very high prices? 
—A. No, you have not got that right. 


Mr. Prince: I think that is absolutely right. 
(Mr. Richard Thompson.] 
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By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Not only that, but the merchants took advantage of the situation and sold 
at higher prices than if competition had taken place?—A. The manufacurers certainly 
got more. The manufacturer could make some profit while prior to the war he made 
little or none. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In your judgment, is there amy responsibility on the manufacturer, or on 
you as president of the Manufacturers’ Association to expose the cause of profiteering 
such as you have indicated here in the interest of the public LA. I think perhaps 
there is. 

The Cuairman: So far as I am concerned I am positive there is. 


Mr. Prince: Why don’t you do it? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Eet me say this: One of the responsibilities the manghieniee has to the 
consuming public is to see to-day that these causes are exposed and that his goods get 
into the hands of the consumer at a reasonable price?—A. We only get this infor- 
mation when those who actually do the purchasing report to us. 

Mr. Princur: You have had a knowledge; you are president of a very important 
body, and you have had the knowledge that practically 200 per cent spread is going 
on in this country. 

The CuairmMan: It is more than 200 per cent, it is 280. 

Mr. Princte: No, it is approximately 200 per cent. It would seem to me that 
it is not in the interest of the manufacturer of this country who says he is only 
getting a reasonable profit that on the goods he sells to the wholesaler he finds 200 
per cent being charged on the price at which he sells to the wholesaler. I should think - 
that you-have some duty in the matter to see that that sort of thing is stopped. 


By Mr. Devlin: : 

Q. You say it is absolutely necessary for you to have protection besides ?—A. 
Niess sine. 

Q. At the beginning I was asking some questions when the evidence drifted onto 
the tariff. I wanted to leave the tariff question alone. Have you absolutely ceased all 
connection with the Penman Company?—A. Absolutely. I have no share in it 
whatever. 

Q. And you cannot offhand give any information as to their turnover or profit on 
the capital invested?—A. I probably could, but I do not know that it would be wise 
for me to state anything in reference to that firm. 

Q. You are not competing with them?—A. Yes. I cannot give it from memory. 
Their balance sheet is published. 

Q. There is a certain John Robinson in Toronto who is very anxious that we 
should ask every possible question of everybody that comes along. He might say 
that that was one of the things that we had neglected to ask about when you were 
in the box?—A. Well, I do not think even if I had the information it is up to me to 
produce it, but L haven’t it. 

Q. You have not the information ?—A. I have not. 

Q. That satisfies me; only if you had with you the information which would show 
in your own line of business?—A. No, I came down to-day, in a general way, I did not 


know what you wanted. 
Q. I just wanted to know if you had it?—A. I did not mean to be rude to you 


but I haven’t it. 
Witness retired and Committee adjourned till 3.15 pm. ° 


[Mr. Richard Thompson.] 
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The Committee resumed at 3.15 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 
" > 

: 

’ Mr. Harry Stiri, called, sworn and examined. 

: 

‘ 

; 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You are connected with the Fort William Grain Company, Limited?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are you an incorporated company ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are you incorporated under the Provincial or the Dominion laws?—A. Under 
the Dominion law. 
Q. How long have you been in business?—A. About 3 years. 


Q. And have you got your last annual statement?—A. I have (produces state- 
ment). 


TE ee ee, ee ee eee 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What are you, Secretary of the Company ?—A. I am President of the Company. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Now this the balance sheet of Fort William Grain Company, Limited, as of 
December 31, 1917, also balance sheet of the same company as of December 31, 1918; 
accounts receivable and small items deductions, show. $111,041.93 and you have among 
your assets, 3 seats on the Fort William and Port Arthur Grain Exchange at $100 each 
and one seat valued at $200, making $500; goodwill valued at $40,000; grain inventory 
you value at $9,072.04, hay inventory, $4,642, or a total assets’ of $161,740.39. 
Now your capital stock is $40,000 and you apparently owe the bank $103,565.44, and you 
owe Davidson and Smith $3,069 and the Stevens Grain Company, Limited, $1,115, or a 
total liabilities of $149,655.64, as against total assets of $161,740.39, leaving a balance 
at the credit of loss and gain of $12,084.75 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you do a commission business ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your commissions for the year ending December 31, 1917, were as follows: 
by commissions, $6,558.38; grain, $5,299.71; screenings, $3,411.28; and your general 

_ expenses, interest and discount $267.46, travelling $349.51; stationery and printing, 
$297.22; salaries, 2,773.75; telegraph, telephone and postage, $376.68;. furniture and 
fixings, $1,167.14; automobile, $1,040.15; rent and janitor, $629.96; licenses, law 
charges, $692.58; which made $24,923, and balance net gain, $7,325.39. You have 
carried forward on December 31, 1916, $4,759.36; this added to the balance of 
$7,325.39 as of December 31, 1917, makes a total of $12,084.75. 

Q. Now then you have a statement here in regard to screenings?—A. That is 
stock. 

Q. Grain inventory of December 31, 1917, showing a total of $394,690 pounds at 
$22.50; that is per ton is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Making $4,440.26. Then you have flax and broken wheat at the different eleva- 
tors, 124,229 of flax at $1.40, $1,759.32; mixed grain, 152,240 at $1.40 per 60 pounds; 
$3,552.26; making a total of $9,072.05. Is that over and above what was shown in the 
other statement ?—A. No, that is included in it, this is just a detail of the inventory. 

: Q. Now then your profits were apparently $7,325.39 on a capitalization of $40,000? 
sail, Wes 

Q. Is that capital all paid up?—A. That was created by taking over the Fort Wil- 
ham Brokerage Company, the goodwill of that concern and the assets of it. 

| Q. Then your capital is only the goodwill of that concern?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is put in at $40,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not a cash capital at all?—A. No, not a cash capital. 


Q. Then your percentage would be about, not quite 20 per cent?—A. Yes, roughly 
about 18 per cent. 
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Q. Roughly about 18 per cent so that you have 18 per cent on $40,000 which 
represents nothing but goodwill?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you manage to carry that out, you are an incorporated company 
under a Dominion charter; what was the limit of your power in regard to capital, 
$50,000 2—A. $40,000. 

Q. You just took it for $40,0002—A. $40,000. 

Q. Then you transferred the business?—A. We transferred the business of the 
Fort William Brokerage Company and the Fort William Grain Company. 

Q. In consideration of $40,000 of stock in this company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who owned the Fort William Brokerage Company ?—A. It was originally a 
partnership company consisting of J. W. Wolvin, M. McCullough and myself. 

Q. You had no assets?—A. Well, practically none, outside of our trade connection. 

Q. Your trade connection, that was the whole consideration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your trade connection, and you valued that at $40,000 and you gave that 
trade connection to this company in consideration for $40,000 stock?—A. That is it. 

Q. Do you consider your profits unreasonable?—A. No, I do not because if you 
compare them with next year we lost practically the whole thing. 

Q. Now we will take the balance sheet for December 31, 1918?—A. That was 1917. 

Q. Now I am not going into all the details, let us get down to your profits; you 
carried forward on December 31, 1917, as shown by your statement for 1917, $12,084.75, 
which apparently were the profits for 1916 and 1917?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you seem to have lost $10,288.212—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the balance on December 31, 1918, instead of being $12,084.75 comes 
down to $1,796.542—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not look like a very profitable business. At the same time how 
many were interested in it?—A. Practically only one, I am not actively engaged in 
connection with the business outside of holding the office as president. 

Q. Who is the manager?—A. R. 8. Dell is manager and secretary. 

Q. What salary does he get?—A. $2,400. 

Q. I see that in your general expenses you charge wages $4,285 and $2,400 of 
that would go to him as manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where would the balance go?—-A. It is spread out in incidentals. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What is the line of your business?—A. A commission business. 

Q. It is a commission business?—A. Largely, yes. 

Q. Are you buying grain from the West?—A. We buy from the private local 
elevators, from the local grain company. 
Q. Is it a general business or just buying grain?—A. Just grain and grain pro- 
ducts. . 

Q. Do you buy for treating?—A. No, we are not in the elevator business at all, 
we are just simply buying grain to a limited extent from the farmers direct. 

Q. Are you connected with any other firms?—A. I am manager of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturing Company. 

Q. Is that an affiliated company ?—A. It is in a way. 

Q. What is the connection with your company?—A. No more than that I am con- 
nected with it, and with the Canadian Feed Manufacturing Company. 

Q. Is that another Davidson and Smith organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they any other subsidiary companies?—A. Oh, several. 

Q. What are they?—A. It would be rather difficult for me to enumerate them 
now, the B. J. Osler Company, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the Henderson Trans- 
fer and Lighterage Company, Winnipeg, newspaper publications, shipbuilding. 


[Mr. Harry Stirling.] 
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Q. What are the publeations?—A. Well, the Winnipeg Yelegram, the Port Arthur 
News Chronicle, they are also interested largely at the coast. Myr. Davidson is in the 
Vancouver World—I cannot enumerate the western companies, I am not familiar with 
them. 

Q. Sometime ago a question was asked in the House about the feed, ‘‘ Was there 
an embargo against the export, except under license, from Fort Willam by the Fort 
William Grain Company of a ground manufactured feed contained in cars,” and the 
numbers of the cars are given “ during December, 1918, and January, 1919.” Do you 
know anything about that shipment?—A. I know about that shipment, yes. 

Q. What are the facts with regard to that?—A. The feed was manufactured by 
the Canadian Manufacturing Company, and handled by the Fort William Grain Com- 
pany, and shipped to Duluth. We had our license in the regular way inspected by the 
Inspection Department. 

Q. How did you ship it out? What did you bill it as? Ground screenings ?—A. 
Ground refuse screenings. 

Q. Was that after the change on the other side so as to count it as ground feed? 
—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You do not know anything as to that?—A. No, the question was raised at the 
time; the only classification under which the Inspection Department could place it 
was refuse screenings. They did not call it ground refuse screenings, although as 
far as I remember now it was billed as that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was it?—A. Ground screenings. We put it under the name of ground 
special, but it was ground screenings. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. You certify these goods to be refuse screenings?—A. Yes. 
Q. They were ground? You say that you do not know whether the allegation is 


true or false that was changed to ground feed on the other side?—A. No, I have no 
knowledge of that. 


Q. So as to enter it at a lower rate of customs over there?—A. I have no knowledge 
of it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Your invoice called for what?—A. Refuse screenings. 


Q. Have you been largely in the feed business?—A. We just started about last 
August, just been about a year in it. 


Q. How long has the Canadian Feed Manufacturing Company been in that 
business ?—A. Since last August. 


Q. Who were the shareholders in the Fort William Grain Company ?—-A. Here 
is the list. 


Q. They are M. McCullough, George Gale, J. W. Wolvin, R. 8. Dell, L. M. 
Sterling, F. EK. Kilvert, all ten shares each, and H. J. Stirling and J. R. Smith, each 
with 170 shares, making a total of 400 shares. Are any of these in trust?—A. No. 

Q. They are all, so far as you know, absolute owners.—A. Issued straight. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Is that the feed company ?—A. The grain company. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Can you give any information with regard to the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turing Company ?—A. Yes. 


Q. As to its shareholders?—A. At the present time it is just in the form of a 
partnership. 


[Mr. Harry Stirling.] 
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Q. Who are they?—A. J. R. Smith, D. G. Riegger, of Minneapolis, and myself. 

Q. Are those absolute ownerships?—A. The capital is supplied by Davidson and 
Smith. Practically they are the owners, although we have an agreement to the effect 
that we are partners. ~ 

Q. Do you hold an interest in trust for them?—A. For whom? 

Q. For Davidson and Smith, or for any other party ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Riegger is trustee?—A. No. Possibly inside of a month 
it will be in the courts to get Mr. Riegger out. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Who is J. R. Smith?—A. Of Davidson and Smith. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. I presume that the statement you have given there is a statement just of the 
screenings that you have. It does not show what amount you handle?—A. No, I 
could not give you that information. 

Q. Is there a statement as to the total turnover ? 


Mr. PrincLte: That is here. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Annual turnover $713,253.502—A. Yes. 

Q. Lakeport $372,148.99, commission $6,558.38, expenses $7,676.52. That is 1917. 
The annual turnover in 1918 was $279,882.06, Lakeport $147,876.34, commission 
$2,540.39, expenses $7,290.13. That statement shows your turnover for two years ?— 
Ae ovies: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You gave us a figure of $22.50 per ton for screenings?—A. 1917. 

Q. That is the value you placed on the screenings?—A. Yes, selling as high as $25. 

Q. What was it in 1918?—A. They varied. They dropped down in the spring of 
1918 as low as $10. 

Q. What were they during the past season?—A. I would say the average price 
during the past season has been round $12 to $14. 

Q. What are they selling for now?—A. At the present time we are buying original 
shut-outs from $10 to $12. 

Q. What you eall original shut-outs would cover what?—A. That covers the 
actual inspection of the car as placed by the inspectors; that contains a certain per- 
centage of broken wheat, wild buckwheat. 

Q. It is selling now from $10 to $12 a ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has raised from that figure up to $22.50?—A. It has not yet hit $22.50 in 
1918. 

Q. What is the highest figure it has come to?—A. I cannot say offhand. 

Q. You apparently did not operate an elevator?—A. The Fort William Grain 
Company did not operate an eleyator—just commission. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you buy screenings from the elevator company?—A. Yes, some. 

Q. And then grind them up?—A. No, the Fort William Grain Company does not, 
the Canadian Feed Company does that. 

Q. You just sell to the Canadian Feed Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Canadian Feed Manufacturing Company buy them from the Elevator 
Company ?—A. Yes. 

fMr. Harry Stirling.) 
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.Q. Neither of your companies has an elevator?—A. The Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturing Company has an elevator in connection with their feed mill. We have an 
$5,000-bushel capacity elevator. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Is that used for anything except your feed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it terminal?—A. No, it is what they call a private hospital elevator. 

Q. Do you receive shipments from other parties?—A. No, only what we buy our- 
selves. 

Q. Do you trans-ship through that elevator?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are interested in this question of overages?—A. No. Far be it from me 
to get into that discussion. Mr. Rice-Jones can deal with that. 

Q. You have none in your elevator?—A. Oh, no. All the grain in our elevator 
is owned outright by us. We do not take farmers’ grain for store. We buy that 
before it comes in. 

Q. You only put into that elevator what you have bought, and as it goes out it is 
your grain?—A. Yes. 


pias 


so 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What you buy is what the other fellows have left over? (No answer.) 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Did you run this elevator before as a terminal?—A. No, this elevator was 
just built recently. You are thinking of the Davidson-Smith elevator; I am not 
connected with it. 

Q. You do not know anything about that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You grind up these seeds, do you?—A. Yes. We grind them so they will not 
germinate. We guarantee them. 


\By Mr. Reid: 


Q. About those cars that you shipped to the States, how many cars did you ship 
out?—A. I am not sure, seven or nine. 

Q. Nine, I believe during December and January, the last shipment in January, 
1919, ground feed?—A. Ground screenings. 

Q. Perhaps you were not aware at the time that there was an embargo against 
ground feed going out of Canada?—A. We had a permit. We would not have had an 
inspection certificate without a permit. The permit was issued by the Customs 
Department at. Fort William.- 

Q. It seems to me, according to this Order in Council, that there was an absolute 
embargo against ground feed going out of Canada?—A. Not ground feed of that 
nature, I don’t think. 

Q. My information is that those cars were billed out as refuse screenings. Some 
one, I do not know who, perhaps yourself, secured an American consular invoice 
from the consular service at Fort William, and this invoice was made out and type- 
written by the Fort William Grain Company and sworn to in the consular office. Is 
that the company you have charge of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the shipments moved forward in the regular way, and that when 
these shipments from time to time arrived at Duluth, they were consigned to whom? 
—A. I think to the Duluth Canadian Grain Company. 

Q. What was the duty that you paid on that shipment?—A. I cannot tell you. 

(Mr. Harry Stirling.] 
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Q. Suppose I tell you. When it was discovered that the commodity was manu- 
factured ground feed and not refuse screenings, the United States importer changed 
the description of the commodity from manufactured ground feed and entered it 
through the United States Customs at Duluth on a consumption entry at 15 per cent. 
What rate do you pay on your screenings entering in United States Customs Port? 
—A. I think it is 10 per cent, I am not sure. 3 

Q. This was evidently entered at a higher rate, 15 per cent. 


By Mr. Pringle: F 
Q. You do not pay the duty ?—A. No, they pay at the other end. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. So it was evidently rich screenings that were shipped?—A. It was not. I can 
show you a sample. I defy anybody to find any wheat in it. 

Q. It was charged higher at the other side than what you had previously shipped? 
—A. That may be. I did not hear anything to that effect. This is all news to me. — 
It is strange that they never came back on us. So far as the Inspection Department 
was concerned, no matter whether it was ground or in a raw state, or was refuse 
screenings, they could not put any other grade on it. When they sampled that stuff 
they would naturally have to take our word for it in order to get our permit. It had to 
be called refuse screenings at the price we invoiced it, I think it was $18. At the time, 
we would have been foolish to have put anything else into it, any greater value because ~ 
at $18 it barely covered the cost of the screenings and the manufacture of them. 

Q. Are you engaged in any way with this Duluth Company?—A. I was at the 
time; I am not now. 

Q. So it would not be very far wrong if you had mixed some?—A. You are 
insinuating. J have nothing from the Duluth Grain Company. 

Q. But you were connected with the Duluth Grain Company?—A. Yes, so was 
this man Riegger. We have severed our connection. 

Q. When did you sever your connection ?’—A. Some months ago. 

Q. How long ago?—A. Two or three months ago. 

Q. So you would still be connected when the shipment of seeds was sent over 
there ?—A. At that time, yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: % 
.Q. Did you say you had a sample?—A. The Inspection Department at Fort 
William could give you a sample. 


Witness discharged. 


GrorcEe J. Guy, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What company are you connected with?—A. The Gillies-Guy Coal Company. 

Q. Where do you have your business?—A. Hamilton. 

Q. Are you an incorporated company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Dominion or Ontario charter ?—A. Ontario. 

Q. Have you your annual statement for last year?—A. They are here for six 
years. ) 

Q. We will take the year ending March 31, 1919. That is the last you have. 
There are two accounts, one merchandise and the other assets and liabilities. There is 
also a profit and loss account. I see your gross profits for the year ending March 31, 
1919, were $151,109.42, plus $396.40 for sundries, and your expenses, salaries and taxes, 
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,036; wages and so on. Then you have a charge for depreciation, $1,000 in buildings 
d Maohivery; etc., and your net profit for the year was $17,249.19. What is the total 
amount of your capital stock. I see it is $100,000 in this statement?—A. That is right. 
- Q. Is that all paid up?—A. Yes. 

~Q. Cash?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Nespitrt: What is the turnover? 


i Mr. Princte: Anthracite, 70,147 tons; bituminous, 69,100 tons; wood, 1,871 cords. 
The total value, including duty and war taxes and freight is $997,212.27. The the total 
gales were, anthracite, sixty-five thousand, eight hundred and fifty-eight tons, bitum- 
 jnous, sixty-five thousand five hundred and eighty-six tons; wood, ten hundred and 
gk sixty-six cords. Then they have a balance on hand on anthracite four thousand five 
- hundred and eighty-five tons; bituminous, three thousand five hundred and thirteen; 
wood, two hundred and ninety cords. Their gross profits on coal and wood were one 
hundred and fifty-one thousand, one hundred and nine dollars and forty-two cents. 
Mr. Nessitr: What were the gross sales in dollars and cents, Mr. Pringle? 


f .. Mr. Princie: I have got it here, but it is not added up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
4 Q. Do you know?—A. No. I don’t know. We only had a half a day to find this 


“| out. Here is six years’ work and we only had one day to get it out. We only got your 
ays wire on Thursday night. 

, Mr. Prince: I make it—— 

; The Wirness (interrupting): What year is that? 


ae Mr. Prinete: Nineteen hundred and nineteen?—A. I have got only the totals here 
myself. 

- Q. I make it one million, eighty-seven thousand nine hundred and seventy. Just 
_ check that up and see if that is right. You can do it from that statement (indicating) : 
_ —A. Yes, the three added together; that would be right. 
4 Q. Just check up my figures and see if they are right. 

. By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. With a net profit of seventeen thousand dollars?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That is right, is it?-A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Price: A net profit of seventeen thousand two hundred and forty-nine 


- dollars and nineteen cents, which would be practically seventeen per cent on the capital 
_ stock, and would be—— 


Mr. Nessitr (interrupting) : 1-7 


Mr. Princie (continuing): 1-7 on the turnover. } 

‘ Q. Now, what profit did you make per ton on coal in Hamilton?—A. It is alto- 

gether the soft coal, and the coal and coke and wood, and bituminous and anthracite. 
«| We cannot get at the profit, but we were well within the regulations; we are well below 

- what the Government regulated of fifty cents a ton. I think it would average about 

thirty-five. 

___. Q. About thirty-five cents?—A. Not more than that. 
iD Q. You can get that?—A. Oh, yes. 

q Q. Leave the wood out. Your sales seem to be one hundred and thirty-one 
A _ thousand four hundred and forty-four tons of coal. Then there are one thousand and 
| 8ixty-six cords of wood. Suppose we take it just the same as coal—— ?—A. (inter- 
si! b, tupting): Yes, it is all in there together. 
ti) [Mr. George J. Guy.] 
Be 3 
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“ten, we will say, tons. Now, you say about thirty-five cents?—A. Well, it would not 
-average thirty-five cents, the wholesale and retail. You see, that is all there, the whole- 
-sale and the retail, and it would not average thirty-five cents then. It would not begin | 
-to average that. You cannot figure it quite that way, because we only got fifteen cents _ 
a ton on some of it, and on some of it we got more. I suppose the wholesale and retail — 
‘would not average over twenty-five. Try it at twenty-five and you will come nearer 
ito it. 
Q. You don’t think you have been getting any undue profits?—A. We know it, | 
‘We know what we are selling it for. We know what we were selling it for before the . 
war. There (indicating) is the maximum price since before the war. I don’t think | 
anybody else in Canada has sold coal as low as we have done. Sl 

Q. Excepting the Ottawa people?—A. I will bet if you find out, you will find ~ 
they have not even done it. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. From whom do you buy?—A. We buy from the mines. 


By Mr. Pringle: a 
Q. You ought to sell cheaper than Ottawa, inasmuch as you get your coal via the _ 
Jake?—A. No, we get it by rail. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You could get it by lake?—A. Yes, we could get it by water. 
(). But the rail competes?—A. Yes. It was fifty cents when we built our yard 
on the rail. but now it is ninety cents; nearly double. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. After looking over the statement which you handed to me showing the | 
maximum prices of coal sold in any year from nineteen hundred and eight, to nineteen | 
hundred and nineteen, I ask you if you consider that those prices are reasonable 
prices?—A. Yes, sir. , s 
Q. I see that it was not until nineteen hundred and seventeen that coal got to 
ten dollars a ton’—A. Nineteen hundred and seventeen? Yes. m 
Q. That is the first year it got to ten dollars?—A. Yes, that is the first year of |) 
‘very much fluctuation on the other side. 
(@. Then in nineteen hundred and eighteen, it got up to eleven dollars a ton. 
Let us take egg and stove coal. That is the coal which is sold the most?—A. Yes, egg, 


-and stove, and nut. 
Q. That got up to ten dollars and a half in nineteen hundred and eighteen?—A. 


Yes. 
Mr. Nespitt: Ten dollars and a half? 
(Mr. Privete: Yes. It got up to ten dollars in nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, on February fourth; then, in August, nineteen hundred and eighteen, it got 
up to ten dollars and fifty cents; then in November, nineteen hundred and eighteen, it | 
got up to eleven dollars, and then it remained af that until January. {Ty 
Q. It has remained at that figure ever since?—A. Yes, until the first of July 4 
when it will have to be put up fifty cents more. ~ ; ; Pah 
Mr. Nespirr: I guess he was selling as cheaply as any one who has been here. i 
Mr. Private: I would have to go over the statements here to ascertain what the 
freight is. 
Mr. Guy: I can give you that right now. 
[Mr. George J. Guy.] : ij 
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Mr. Princte: Yes, but I would have to go through the other statements: 
bmitted to us to see what their freight was, but I am inclined to the view that 
our freight is a little less; that you are in a better position. I don’t want to go into 
‘these statements. I have glanced over them, and you don’t seem to have made any 
reasonable profits. 

Mr. Guy: They are certified to. That is what we give the bank every year. When 
e borrow money we hand that statement to the bank, showing them what we are 
doing, so they are certified. I brought the information, according to what your wire 
requested. 

Mr. Prinete: I don’t think this Committee wants all these statements filed. 


Mr. Guy: I can give you copies of all these statements. 
Mr. Prinecte: The statements, to my mind (but I don’t know what the mind of 


By Mr. Reid: 


: Q. Are you not about twenty-five cents higher than in Ottawa, with a lower 
_ freight rate?—A. What is the price in Ottawa? What are the prices you are speaking 
Bat, six? 

j Q. Eleven dollars and twenty-five cents—A. We never were over eleven dollars. 
during the war, and it was only just recently, in fact, on May twenty-sixth, nineteen 


FE hundred and nineteen, that we reached eleven dollars. 
Mr. Nessirr: My memory is that Ottawa is higher, but I may be wrong. 


| 


Mr. Davis: There are so many different qualities that you cannot be sure. 


’ Mr. Nessitr: Well, egg and stove and nut are supposed to be the same. We did 
get some bad coal last year, I know that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

} Q. We have a statement here that there was more coal imported into Canada in 
nineteen hundred and eighteen than there was in nineteen hundred and _ seventeen ?— 
A. Personally I had more coal during the war than we ever had since we have been 
in business. We are one of the fortunate ones. We had about twenty-five thousand 
tons more last year than before the war. 

a Mr. Prince: I think you are twenty-five cents less than in Ottawa. I think per- 
haps the difference would be accounted for by the advantage you have in freight. 
~ You can keep that. We want that, and that will do in place of all those statements 
- you brought here, and we will attach that to it, then they can all go in. 


we 


Witness retired. 


_. My. Pumirre Furots, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
B Q. You are connected, in the province of Quebec, with the Canada Food Con- 
 troller?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you or did you not ascertain that there were unreasonable quantities of 
foodstuffs hoarded by the cold storage people in Quebec?—A. The cold storage people 
had to make a report every month of the quantities of certain foods that they had, 
and it had to conform with quantities allowed them by the Canada Food Board. The 
order of the board specified that each of them should have a certain quantity of eggs, 
cheese, fats, butter or other foodstuffs, there were six or seven articles of which they 
Were allowed a certain quantity to meet the actual requirements for a stated period, 
K [Mr. George J. Guy.] 
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and if the reports that they made of the quantities on hand exceeded what was 
allowed them it was subject to confiscation. 7 

Q. Did you have to do any confiscating?—A. We have, yes, we have done some, x 
not very much. As a rule they complied pretty well with the quantities they were — 
allowed to keep. 

Q. I was advised there had been a great deal of hoarding in the city of Quebec?— 
A. It is not so. 

Q. There were only reasonable quantities as fixed by the Canada Food Board?~ 
A. As a rule, yes, there have been but few exceptions. 

Q. Now you were acting in connection with the local Food Controller?—A. I 
was provincial secretary for the Canada Food Board; the board had appointed in 
every province a special representative which they called the provincial secretary of 
that board. 

Q. But you did have to make complaints against some of them?—A. The way 
the thing was worked out was this: whenever I had reasons to think there was any 
hoarding done, or whenever complaints were made—and sometimes they were made 
without foundation—if anybody came to me and gave me any intimation that there 
was any hoarding done I would immediately ‘send a complaint to the head office at 
Ottawa, because there were a number of inspectors throughout the province, and 
throughout the country, whose duty it was to ascertain the facts. 

Q. Then do you or do you not know whether some plants had to be ordered to 
close, and the foodstuffs that had been hoarded were seized?—A. Yes, there have been 
a few cases where plants have been closed; they were closed only in one or two 
instances, I think, but there were a few cases where the excess quantities were forced ** 
on the market or turned over to the Allies Purchasing Commission. 2 

Q. Now, what would you say in regard to the effect that would have on the cost © 
of living? What would you say, supposing there had been no regulations of the 
Canada Food Board and these people hoarded larger quantities even than those you 
found hoarded, what effect would it have on the cost of-living in your district?—A. 
It would increase it. 4 i 

Q. It would increase it you think?—A. Yes, enormously. d 

Q. I suppose from the information you have, your opinion would be that ‘there 
ought to be control of these plants as to the quantity: they store?—A. There should be 
control, yes, and a still better control than the one obtained so far, either by the ‘ 
Canada Food Board or other authority. 4 

Q. It has not been satisfactory ?—A. Not quite. 8 

Q. Will you tell us just in what respect that control has not been quite satis- 
factory ?—A. Well, for instance, the cold storage plants subsidized by the Govern- 
ment are subject to control from the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here for the short period during which the plant is being built, 
organized and started, and when the Government has ceased giving them money it | 
seems, they had little more to say. It is a very doubtful control any way. On many \ 
occasions I came up here to see Mr. Ruddick, who is the Chief of that Branch, or his 
assistant and they admitted that really they had no absolute control, but as a rule the 
cold storage people were willing enough to meet us. 

Q. I am not familiar with any regulations in connection with the cold storage 
plants; apart from the regulations issued by the Canada Food Board is there ay 
permanent system of inspecting and regulating these plants?—A. No, divided 
authority and divided responsibility and none of them effective; the municipalities 
have a certain authority, also the provincial and the Federal Governments. 

Q. I have not had time to read all this correspondence from the Hon. Frank ~ | 
Carrel; what is he, a Minister?—A. No, he is a journalist, and a member of the 
Quebec Legislative Council. : 


{Mr. Phillippe Furois.] 
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Q. I see from his letter, which I have read over, that he complains in regard to 
a the control over these plants?—A. Yes. 

Q. I find that he was advocating that the Government should take absolute con- 
trol of these plants?—A. Yes. 

~Q. I will just quote that portion of his letter?—A. I am familiar-with this corres- 
pondence, I have seen it several times before and it is along these lines, he is advo- 
eating the Government ownership of cold storage plants; that is the general trend 
of the whole correspondence. 
a _ Q. This letter is addressed to the clerk of this committee, I will quote a portion: 


¢ “Through a campaign in our newspaper we implored the Government and 
; the Food Board to establish severe penalties upon cold storage establishments 
in similar form to those of England and France in order to balance up the 
growing unrest among all classes of our population. It was publicly recorded 
in the papers over a year ago that the Government had discovered one of our 
local cold storage plants contravening the limited laws of boarding a 


s 


You have personal knowledge of the contents of this letter have you?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Continuing to read): 


“ce 


by having in its possession over three hundred thousand pounds of 
butter. The nature of the punshment was not such as to create any great loss 
or suffering upon this firm. In my mind the attitude of the Government towards 
this firm was one of open solicitation to carry on, even in the face of the slowly 
rising revolutionary disposition of the people.” 


Then he goes into a criticism of the Food Board; he and the Food Board evidently 
did not get along very well?—A. No, they did not. 
Q. He goes on to say: 

“One of the great obstacles of one of the cold storage plants, as far as the 
consumption of fish was concerned, in the city of Quebec, was the fact that the 
proprietors were the largest wholesale fish distributors in our city. I have been 
informed that they supplied eighty per cent of the fish and fruit merchants of 
the city of Quebec, which made it extremely difficult for any individual firm to 
supply fish to the trade, as can be proved by cases that came to our attention, and 
which will be found fully covered in the accompanying correspondence.” 


Then I see he made a very strong complaint in regard to the price of potatoes; 
you, in Quebee, were paying $1.50, according to this letter, per bushel of potatoes, while 
they were selling in Prince Edward Island for 40 and 50 cents a bushel?—A. Yes, he 
makes that complaint. 

Q. According to this letter the cars that were going east loaded and were returning 
empty could very well have been utilized to bring back potatoes from Prince Edward 
Island and thus relieve the situation in both Eastern Ontario and Quebec, because the 
prices at that time were unfortunately very, very high?—A. Yes, he says that. 

U Q. That is also gone into in the corresondence between the Canada Food Board 
and the Hon. Frank Carrel. He was connected with the Food Board in the Province 
of Quebec, was he?—A. No, he was not, he is a journalist; he is the editor of the Daily 
Telegraph. 

Q. The Daily Telegraph, Quebec?—A. Yes, and as such he had a great deal to say 
about the food situation generally. 

Q. Evidently, he wrote a lot of letters and he got a lot of replies?—A. There is some 
exaggeration in that, although there is considerable truth in it also; the potatoes were 
not as dear in Quebec, and they were not as cheap at the other end as he states. 

ae Q. Tell us about that part of it, as to the cars travelling empty from the lower 

Provinces to Quebec.—A. I made an investigation at that time, and found it was not 


a fact. 
[Mr. Philippe Furois.] 
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Q. You found that they were not travelling empty?—A. Oh no, the cars were 
travelling very much loaded indeed, all the time. 

Q. Now, as to the cold storage in Quebec?—A. There is a large cold storage plant 
in Quebec, one of the finest in the country, it has been subsidized by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, it received $65,000 as subsidy and it cost about $200,000, and the owners think 
more of the difference between the $65,000 and the $200,000 than they think of the. 
$65,000 they have received from the Government, they are the owners of the place, and 
they use it for themselves first, it was claimed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Are they a trading company ?—A. They are dealers in fish, fruit, meat and pro~ 
duce. 

Q. What is the name of the company?—A. The Dominion Fish and Fruit Com- 
pany, they have not given as bad a service as claimed by some but they could have done 
better, and they have been improving since, I must say. 

Q. You do not agree with everything that Mr. Carrel says in the correspondence? 
—A. No, I do not agree with everything he says there. 

Q. In any case whether he is right or wrong in the statement he is making, you 
have knowledge of the facts?—A. Oh yes, all these matters came before me. 

Q. Is that cold storage plant also a public cold storage? Can any one else store 
goods in it? What are their charges?—A. Their charges are all right. But there 
is one thing about it: when outsiders have goods coming in the cold storage people 
would naturally be inclined to give themselves the preference. 

Q. If they did not have plenty of room?—A. If the space is limited, they would 
naturally say we need some space ourselves. When keen competition set in, in the: 
course of our fish campaign, I think they might have given better accommodation 
‘to other fish dealers. For all that, I will not say that they were positively antagonistic 
to the others, but they should have done better. Representations were made to them, 
and they came round to a better point of view. But it is the system that is wrong. 
They have put in more money than the Government and they want to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Prince: It is human nature. 


The Witness: There is considerable room for improvement along those lines of 
control of cold storage. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I appreciate your point. You think the Government could by the exercise 
of proper control assist very much the consumer?—A. The Government have one 
cold storage plant now. It is somewhere in Ontario; I do not know exactly where. 


By Mr. Reid: j 
Q. Which Government?—A. The Federal Government. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. A cold storage plant run by them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Where is it?—A. It is somewhere in Ontario; I don’t know where. Mr. 
Burgess, who is Mr. Ruddick’s assistant, was showing me a photograph of it. 

Q. What would you recommend that the Government should do by way of 
improving the cold storage system; of improving conditions for. the consumer in 
supplying cheaper food?—A. A great deal could be done through inspectors, I sup- 
pose. We of the Canada Food Board usually manage to have the goodwill of these 
people. I never had a cold storage refuse me permission to inspect it. 

[Mr. Philippe Furois.] 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Do you think the control by the Canada Food Board was beneficial to the 


consumer ?—A. Yes, as far as it went. 


Q. In your opinion it did not go far enough?—A. No, it did not. 
Q. And you think a control could be devised which would be beneficial to the 
consumer ?—A. Most decidedly. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say it did not go far enough? Will you tell us just where2—A. We did 
not really have the authority at all times to make them come up to all our expecta- 
tions as to the various matters of administration. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I am not familiar with the regulations with regard to these cold storage plants. 
I should have thought that if the cold storage plants are subsidized by the Government 
that the Government for that reason would have felt that it had an absolute right to 
control the operation of those plants and I should have thought that it did that. Are 
you familiar with the regulations?’—A. Yes. The cold storage Act is rather weak on 
that point. I have had occasion to study it carefully with some officers of the branch 
and it is weak in some features. 

Q. You think improvement could be made to the cold storage Act which would 
bring these plants under proper control, all of which would accrue to the benefit of the 
consumer!—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr Nesbitt: 


Q. Leaving the Canada Food Board out. Asa matter of fact if a person or com- 
pany built a cold storage palnt the Government would put up a certain percentage ?—A. 
It did in a few cases. It does not do so any more. That has been suspended for some 
years, and the latest suggestion made, I don’t know if it is law yet—Mr. Crerar sug- 
gested giving a subsidy of thirty per cent on the cost of cold storage plants under the 


control of municipalities. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I found that Colonel Talbot was also one of the Food Controllers?—A. No, no. 
Colonel Talbot is a very close friend of Mr. Carrel’s. At one time, about a year or a 
year and a half ago they interested themselves in Canada Food Board activities in Que- 
bee City. 

Q.. Well, he has not come forward to give any evidence. I understood he was one 
of the Food Controllers?—A. No, he has had no official connection with the Canada 
Food Board since I have been connected with -it. 

Q. I see that he wrote a pretty strong letter to the Food Controller?—A. Yes, one 
of them particularly was pretty strong. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What would you suggest the Dominion Government should do to improve con- 
ditions with regard to cold storage?—A. I would suggest that power be given to inspec- 
tors to visit the places and find out if there is hoarding of food—that is whether they 
have quantities in excess of what the normal trade calls for, which is directly along the 
lines of the Canada Food Board, namely, to force them to dispose of the surplus. I don’t 
know how it is elsewhere, but in the Province there is no such hoarding of food as is 
generally believed. The demand for food is so tremendous that it can hardly 

accumulate in great quantities. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. That is the condition to-day?—A. Yes, sir. 
(Mr. Philippe Furois.J 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 

Q. In other words, there is a shortage of food stuffs?—A. Yes, sir, in the Province 

of Quebec we must have this season less farm labour than we had at this time last year, _ 
The WiTNEss (continuing): I believe that the cost of living could be reduced 
in the province if better work were done towards a greater consumption of fish. T 
don’t know of anything that is so little attended to and where so much can be done. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. The great trouble is it is not that the lower province people, not the fishermen, 
but the companies, keep control of the fish situation, and keep working prices up from 
one company to the other and by the time the fish reaches us it has got to a very high 
price?—A. I am speaking from the standpoint of greater propaganda, for the develop- 
ment of a wider home market for our fish. The Canada Food Board did something 
for a few months. We increased the consumption in fish in the province of Quebec 
some two hundred or three hundred per cent, but since the Canada Food Board’s 
activities ceased this winter, everything dropped and it is going back to the old order 
ot things. With the greater consumption of fish we had the retailers improve their 
methods of handling it. In the old days they would carelessly display their fish. We 
had the municipalities everywhere pass special rules and ordinances forcing them 
to put their fish under cover and to keep it under proper conditions. As the demand 
was increasing, they were encouraged to handle more of it. JI believe there is a great 
deal to be done; the increase could be several times what is now consumed, if there 
were somebody with sufficient authority to organize throughout the country a strong 
propaganda to reach everyone, all along the line from the time the fish comes out of 
the water to the time it reaches the consumer. 

Q. And put down the spread if possible between the amount the fisherman gets 
for the fish and the amount the consumer pays for it?—A. There is always a missing 
link somewhere. Sometimes it is the retailer, sometimes it is the wholesaler. It is 
very seldom that the fish gets to the consumer in perfect condition and there is no 
one at any stage who has supervision. ‘There is a weak link somewhere. Each puts 
the responsibility on the other.! The retailer blames the wholesaler. The wholesaler 
the transportation company and the transportation company, the producer. The Food 
Board started a campaign and I have been trying to induce the Department of 
Fisheries to continue that campaign. I wrote a letter about it addressed to the 
Hon. A. K. Maclean which is as follows (reading) :— 


103 St. Joun STREET, 
QuesBeEo, March 17, 1919. 
Hon. A. K. Macrean, 
Acting Minister Marine and Fisheries, 
Ottawa. 


Honourable Sir,—Following up the conversations I have had with you on 
the subject of fish. 

As the activities of Canada Food Board are comirig to an end more 
responsibility now rests with the Department of Fisheries for tle building up of 
a strong home market for our fish, and as I have been actively engaged in such 
propaganda in this province, as Provincial Secretary of the Oanada Food 
Board, I may be permitted to make a few suggestions, giving the outline of an 
aggressive policy. 

(1) The public must be kept interested in fish, its value in the diet demon- 
strated as well as the monetary advantages of a greater consumption, from a 
personal and national standpoint. See that a good quality and right prices 
prevail. 
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(2) Co-operate with producers and the trade generally, increase and give 
practical effect to the work of research of the Government, contribute to 
putting the industry on a sound basis, help the small fishermen. 


The Wityess: I see in the estimates that considerable amounts are voted for 
scientific research along various lines and interesting reports are prepared but little 
is done towards increasing our markets. The letter continues (reading) :— 


(3 Particular attention to the problem of transportation, particularly for 
fresh fish. 

(4) Make sure of proper cold storage facilities, prepare a comprehensive 
plan for a given territory to meet present requirements and those of the near 
future. In this matter the Departments of Fisheries and Agriculture should 
come to an understanding and to co-ordinate efforts. 

(5) Encourage improved methods in retailing fish, including the establish- 
ment of modern fish stores. 

(6) Investigate if the amount of $160,000 spent as Atlantic fishing bounty, 
and other expenditures could not be used in a more practical manner. 

The policy briefly outlined above would somewhat alter the complexion of 
the Fisheries Department; it would call for the services of active men specially 
trained in those various activities, and these may be found with the Canada 
Food Board staff that is becoming available. This policy, furthermore, would 
be popular and certainly would receive strong support in Parliament. 


Believe me, honourable sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Sed.) PHILIPPH FUROIS. 
The Witness: I received the following letter from Mr. Desbarats (reading) :— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVAL SERVICE, 
Deputy Minister’s OFFICE, 
* Orrawa, April 14, 1919. 


4 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 2nd instant, and your 
telegram of the following day, with regard to the retention of the office at 103 
St. John street, Quebec. Your kind offer to remain in fish propaganda work 
without wages until this department completes its details, if the office were taken 
over, is noted. 

It will necessarily take some time before the details of the propaganda 
to be conducted by this department are decided upon and after consideration 
of your kind proposal, which is very much appreciated by the department, 
it is thought unwise for the department at this moment to commit itself in 
any way as to the character of the work it will undertake. It is, therefore, 
not prepared at this time to arrange for office accommodation in Quebee at 
this time. ‘ 

Yours truly, 
: G. J. DESBARATS. 
Puiuiere Furois, Esq, 
103 St. John street, Queber. 


The WIrsss: I had represented to them before they closed the provincial office 
that I was willing for a time to continue the propaganda without any salary. I 
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said: “ There is a little office belonging to the Government which is fully equipped. 
We have records and if you want me to run it along, I will do it.” I have read a reply 
to that. 


Mr. Nespitr: They don’t appreciate it even when you work for nothing. 


Mr. J. A. Netson, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You are the store superintendent of the William Davies Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many stores have you?—A. We have thirty-eight in Toronto, eleven in 
different parts of Ontario and sixteen in Montreal. 

Q. That is sixty-five altogether?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is this business conducted. Where does your meat come from?—A: Our 
hog products and bacon come from our own plant. Our meat products, such as 
beef, veal and lamb, come from our own plant and any other plant where I can buy. 
I am a free lance in the market and buy wherever I can to the best advantage. 

Q. Now the price of your hog products. Is that based on the price to you plus 
a percentage which you consider necessary for your profit?—A. I have a weekly 
price list which comes from the head office. It shows what I am charged for the 
product and what we would sell it for wholesale but there is no wholesale inasmuch as 
we sell to our own stores. 

Q. Then the price the stores are charged for bacon and ham and everything 
connected with the hog?—A. I make out my retail price list from my costs. 

Q. These are sent to you cost. There are no selling expenses connected with 
them. Do you get them at a price lower than they would be sold to the ordinary 
trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how much lower these are put into your retail stores than they 
would be put into a retail store not in any way connected with the William Davies 
Company.—A. Possibly half a cent a pound. 

Q. Then when you get this product in your store, you fix the retail price?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And what do you add for the retail price?—A. Around twenty to twenty-two 
per cent. Sometimes less and sometimes more. 

Q. What would be the average percentage you would add in the case of the hog 
products?—A. About twenty to twenty-two per cent. 

Q. What do you estimate that twenty to twenty-two per cent has to go to over- 
head expenses or handling expenses?—A. From seventeen to twenty per cent according 
to my columns. 

Q. So you would expect to have a margin of about two per cent?—A. For the 
last six years my net margin was fractionally over two per cent or almost two and 
a half per cent net. } 

Q. That is on your hog product ?—A. On the general business. 

Q. Now then, what would the volume of business be in the 65 stores last year ?—A. 
Close on three million. 

Q. And you would have a profit on that of about 24 per cent?—A. I could not say 
without giving you the data, to be close on that. 

Q. Have you the data?—A. Yes. Here it is. I have gone back to pre-war con- 
ditions. 

Q. You furnish a statement of the retail stores with the profit and loss. 1912-13 
sales, $2,646,160.76; gross profits, $532,528.62; charges, $407,611.70; net profits, 
$124,916.92: gross 20-12 per cent, charges 15-40 per cent, net 4-72 per cent. That is 
net on the turnover?-—A. Yes. 
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Q. You follow that down, some years smaller, and in no year do I see it larger. 
In 1915 your net profits were $59,277.48, gross 20-85 per cent, charges 18-55, net 2-30. 
I suppose the volume fell and consequently your profits were not as large?—A. Yes, 
and my charges were proportionately larger. They were going up. 

Q. Take your profit, $124,916.92. Would it be possible for you to say the amount 
of money used in that business, not the amount of turnover, but the amount of capital? 
I do not know what the capital of the William Davies Company is?—A. No, sir, I 
could not tell you. 


Mr. Nessirt: You could easily figure from the statement. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. The sales were $2,646,160.76, gross profits $532,528. We can deduct that from 
the sales, and your net turnover is 4:72. I do not suppose you can tell us about any 
other class of business? (No answer). 

Q. 1918 is smaller still. Im 1918-19 your sales amount to $2,900,098, gross profits 
$595,361.19, your net profits $64,688.02, gross 20.53 per cent, charges 18-30 per cent, 
and net 2-23. One year, the year before that, your net profit was less than a cent; it 
was -14 of a cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average is 2-46 in seven years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Have you the average operating percentage?—A. Yes, 17-91. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You have the whole thing figured out pretty well. The total amount of business 
was $18,990,271.82; gross profits, $3,867,597.28; charges, $3,400,098.25 ; and net profits, 
$467,499.032—A. Yes. 

Mr. Nesbitt: On what sized business? 

Mr. Prince: $18,990,271.82. The average gross profit was 20-37, charges 17-91, 
net 2-46. We had better file that statement. I do not know that there will be any 
great advantage in going into the fresh meat business. It is all included in this? 

The Wrrness: It is all included in this. I can give you a copy of my beef report 
showing sales, average cost and retail price. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Will you file your statements?—A. Here is a statement of the beef. 

Q. William Davies Company retail stores, March 31, 1918, to March 31, 1919, 
purchases 4,968,645 pounds, value $926,557.91; sales, 4,666,116 pounds; value, $1,176,- 
322.73; average price per pound cost 18-65, sold 25-21, gain for year, $249,764.82; 
percentage of gain for year, 21-23; weights lost, 6-48?7—-A. Shrinkage and oqanors tine 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


_ Q. What is the net profit?—A. There is no net there. It is all included in the 
other statement. For our own satisfaction we keep the fresh meat separate to see how 
we are getting along. ; 

Q. You evidently do not lose any money on it?—A. I am trying not to. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What other statements have you got?—A. I have made inventories at each stock 
taking period, showing my daily average sales and so on. My average cost is shown in 
these statements. 

Q. The ordinary retailer who goes to the William Davies Company to buy the hog 
products pays about a cent a pound more, I think you say?—A. No. 

Q. Half a cent?—A. Yes. There is no selling charges in selling to our branches. 
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Q. That enables him to compete with you?—A. Yes. 
Q. You do not get any advantage in that way that would put the retailer out of 
business ?—A. No, sir. 


Q. This shows the stock in the store, the stock being turned over every so many_ 


days?—A. Possibly about six days, outside points necesarily a little longer, having to 
carry a heavier stock. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Six days in Toronto and outside points five days?—A. Yes. 


By The Chairman: 

Q. I would like to clear up something that has been brought up before ‘hs 
committee. When the goods are shipped’ from your packing house to the retail stores, 
are the retail stores charged the gross weight of the goods?—A. Just whatever the 
goods really weigh. If they weigh a hundred pounds, we charge for a hundred pounds. 

Q. Are you given any credit for office? For instance, you get a hog shipped to 
you with a flat weight of 100 pounds?—A. I have nothing to do with the hogs being 
received. I only administer the retail business. We have no hogs shipped in to us at 
all, and we only buy from our own house or through any inspection house. We get 
absolutely nothing—We only get the hog, and if we get the offal we have to pay for it. 

Q. You do get hogs from your own packing house?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if a hog is shipped through your packing house to one of your retail stores, 
the retail store is charged up, and if the gross weight is a hundred pounds, that is what 
is charged?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is there any allowance made for the offal in that hog?—A. There is no offal | 


in it, if it is a dressed hog. 

Q. When you ship a roast, for instance, and cut the bone out of it, you weigh the 
roast before the bone is cut out?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do with the bone?—A. If the purchaser wants it, it is sent to him, 
and if not it is thrown in the waste box. 

Q. Have you a system by which those wastes or offals are gathered up and sent 
back to your factory ?—A. Or some other factory. 

Q. You are credited then, when these are shipped back?—A. Yes, that is the way. 

Q. Are the credits you will make on account of that part of the revenue of the 


“store?—A. Yes. 
Q. Or are they used in some other way?—A. No, they are part of the revenue of 


that store. They are put down on the beef record, and the beef department gets credit 
for whatever weight goes out as fat or bone. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


By The Chairman: 
Q. Have you any system then by which your stores will show an excess in pounds 


of meat sold over what they receive?—A. We have a system whereby we show what we © 


actually sell and none of them ever show that they have sold more than they have 
received because necessarily there is always a shrinkage. There is an evaporation 


going on all the time. 

Q. You will say, then. that instead of the retail store having an excess in sales 
over and above what they receive, there is a depreciation?—A. There is a shrinkage 
always. 

Q. Always a shrinkage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any system in your retail stores by which the manager of a retail 
store would participate in any increase above what would be returned as the weight 
of the meat that you would be expected to get out of each hundred pounds that was 
shipped in there?—A. No, there would be no advantage accruing to him. 
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Q. Nor to any one unconnected with the retail business?2—A. No. 


_ Mr. Davis: I understand the matter is worked out, in this way: I go into your 
tore and buy a three-pound roast, perhaps a shoulder roast. You weigh it with the 
bone in it. and J tell you take the bone out. Now you have charged me with that? 
And if you credit the manager of the store with the weight of that bone, that is an 
overage on the price. Suppose that you charge him with one hundred pounds of meat 
at the retail price, he must account for that. Well, he has got his money from the 
sales, and he has got so much for the weight of the bone. 


Wirness: That is infinitely small on a three or four pound roast. Most, people 
people take the bones, and if they do not want them they are thrown into the box. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. You say that does not go in your stores 2—A. No, sir. 
Q. And there is never any surplus in the cash of the local store for what would 
be charged on the weight ?—A. No sir, absolutely not. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. C. R. Hickman, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Pringle: 


r Q. You are manager of the Matthews-Blackwell Retail stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

Ee Q. How many retail stores have you got?—A. Fourteen. 

Q. Where are they situated?—A. In Ottawa. 

Q. All in Ottawa?—A. One in Hull and thirteen in Ottawa. 

Bs, Q. What is your system with regard to supplying your retail stores?—A. We 
draw all our supplies from the packing house at Hull with the exception of some that 
we buy outside when we can beat the prices the packing house has given you. 

Q. You try to beat your own packing house once in a while—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you manage to do it?—A. Occasionally. 

Q. Can you show us any statement of your retail store system in Ottawa and Hull, 
and show what you are getting out of the public?—A. No, sir. I did not bring state- 
ments along. I was only asked to bring retail prices. I can tell you something about 
the stores from memory, but I did not bring any statement along with me. 

Q. How are your retail prices fixed?—-A. According to the cost of beef, for instance, 
we aim at making a gross profit of eighteen or nineteen per cent. 

Q. With a gross profit of eighteen or nineteen per cent, what is your net profit 2— 
A. Our net profit would be between two and three per cent. 

Q. That is on your turnover?—A. On turnover, yes. 

Q. Can you give this Committee an idea—take your turnover for last year—of 
what your profit would be. What was your turnover for last year?—A. About nine 

_ hundred thousand dollars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you remember what your net or gross profit was for last year?—A. No, 
I do not remember that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Take it at nine hundred thousand dollars and say two-and-a-half per cent ?— 
A. That would be twenty-two thousand, five hundred dollars. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What was your real net profit?—A. I do not remember that from memory. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I do not think your evidence is of much use unless you can file a statement 
showing us your gross and net profit—A. We have a statement on file. 
Q. Why cannot you show a statement showing the turnover for say the last three 
years and giving your gross profits, net profits, and the percentage on your turnover.— 
A. I could get that statement and let you have it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You pretend to do business on a gross profit of about nineteen per cent?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have deliveries throughout the city?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you handle butter and eggs?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What gross profit do you figure on in butter, about the same percentage?—A. 
We average our cost and aim at making eighteen or nineteen per cent profit on our own 
turnover, everything. s 

Q. Do you place a larger percentage on one commodity than on another?—A. We 
average it up. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You are making a larger average on your stores than the William Davies 
Company. 


By Mr. Reid (Interrupting) : 
Q. What do you figure your delivery costs you?—A. That is all embodied in the 
expenses. 
Q. I am aware of that, but what do you consider your delivery costs you. In 
other words, what could you sell your goods for over the counter, cash and carry ?— 
A. We have not had that figured out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would make a very material difference?—A. Probably about one cent a 
pound. We could probably sell one cent a pound less by taking off our delivery system. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You make a little more than the William Davies Company. They make a 
thousand dollars net on each store. Take last year, their met profit was sixty-four 
thousand, six hundred and eighty-eight dollars and two cents for the sixty-five stores. 
That would be a little less than one thousand dollars for each store. Yours is about 
two thousand dollars each for thirteen stores. Your average is a little higher— 
A. A larger turnover. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You heard the question I put to Mr. Nelson?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any system of surplus weights or overages in connection with your 
retail stores?—A. No, sir. Apparently our system is carried out very similar to the 
William Davies Company. If the purchaser wants the bone, the bone is sent along 
with the parcel. If not it goes into the waste box and is returned back to the plant. 

Q. The point I was trying to bring out was this: Have you in any of your stores 
returned a greater weight in sales than the weight of the goods that has been charged 
up to this store?—A. We do not keep track of our beef sales separately. ‘ 

Q. Take your meat sales in the aggregate—I do not care whether it is beef or 
pork—do you ever have a store that will handle twenty-five thousand pounds of meat 
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shipped into it and sell out of it twenty-six thousand pounds?—A. We do not keep 
track of our meat sales separately. 

Q. Have you any system by which your store managers or employees would par- 
ticipate in profits earned in that way?—A. No, sir. 
. ~ Q. None, whatever ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. What is your system of keeping a check on the managers of your local stores. 
How do you know that they do not get ahead of you?—A. He is put in there to take 
charge of the store, and according to the prices we figure on eighteen or nineteen per 
cent gross profit. We take stock every four weeks. If he is not showing eighteen or 
nineteen per cent, but is showing less, there is something wrong, either waste or dis- 

honesty. We are able to check that up by taking stock every four weeks. The cashier 
handles the cash entirely. 


« By Mr. Pringle: 

3 Q. You have a cash register?—A. Yes. It could only be in the handling of the 
goods. If he was giving goods away or wasting them his gross profits would not come 
OWN. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Could he not slip out a roast by the back door?—A. That would not materially 
alter the figures. I suppose that could be done. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
ee. Q. But he would be shy a little if he did that often?—A. Yes, we do have cases 
__~ of dishonesty. 


By the Chairman: 
~ Q. But you have no system by which there is a premium placed on a man getting 
--more out of the gaods than they actually contain?—A. Oh, no, not getting more. 
£ Q. That is the: point I want to have made definitely clear, because, to be frank 
with you, it is alleged that they have. 


‘By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. (interrupting). That is they say you charge a customer for more goods than 
_ the customer receives?—A. We issue a retail price list, the same prices to. every 
eS and we insist that it shall charge that price to the customer, not any less or any 
more. 


By the Chairman: 


4 Q. It is alleged that you have a system by which your store managers i partici- 
pate in profits earned through giving light weight.—A. No, sir. 


-_e By Mr. Davis: 

Q. ‘Suppose you served out one thousand two hundred pounds of meat and on 
be that you averaged say twenty-five cents a pound. That would be three hundred 
dollars. It is all weighed out bones and all, and the man at the end of the time has a 
certain amount of bones and refuse which he accounts for as well as his cash.—A. It 
is a very small percentage. 


. By the Chairman: 


Q. Does he participate in a revenue that a store would earn in that way?—A. No, 
 <csir, 
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By Mr. Davis: 
Q. He has weighed it out to the customer and then taken out certain things. 


By the Chairman (Interrupting) : 


Q. There is no inducement for the Manager to do anything but give the customer 
exact weight, and at the price you set out he shall do it—~A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. How do you know that you get back all the bones from your retail store which 
they may get out of the roasts? There might be a fat bone disappear?—A. We don’t 
know that. If the customer desires to have that bone, we send it up. 

Q. Supposing your customer is getting a roast, in taking out the bone, there is 
considerable meat left on the bone?—A. We would hear from the customer. 

Q. The customer would not want the bone IT am speaking of.—A. No, but she 
would want the meat that is on it. If we took off the meat with the bone we would 
hear from her. 

Q. But the customer would not be there watching that bone cut out. Supposing 
it was an order over the telephone?—A. They take that bone out just as carefully 
as they can, and just as cleanly. 

Q. How is that customer going to know that that bone is taken out as cleanly as 
possible?—(‘\No answer). 

Mr. Nespirr: What good would that meat be that was on the bone. What would 
you do with it? Sell it for cat meat?—A. They take the bone out clean. There is 
no meat left on the bone. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Did you ever have a case of a customer telephoning back to any of your stores 


that the meat as delivered to him from your store was not according to his bill, not 
according to the weight as appearing on your bill?—A. ‘Sometimes we have had calls 
of that description, where, say, two pounds of meat was ordered, and we have cut off 
a little more than two pounds and we have charged for it by weight. 


‘Mr. Nessitr: I have had that experience myself. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You deal quite a bit with hotels and restaurants?—A. ‘To some extent. 

Q. As a rule they check up pretty closely, do they not? I know they do?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had them check you up and tell you they were two pounds of 
meat short?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has happened?—A. Yes. 

Q. How has that happened?—A. Through the carelessness of the clerks. 

Q. Through the carelessness of the clerks?—A. Yes. That is always rectified 
whenever we get a call of that description. 

Q. Iam sure. But, supposing they did not ask you, what would happen? There 
would be an average on that store?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I think you had better file that statement ?—A. All right, sir.- 


-(Witness discharged). 


The Committee adjourned until 11 Monday, June 30. 
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Monpay, June 30, 1919. 


The Special Committee to inquire into the prices charged for Food Stuffs, etc., met 
at 11.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Nicholson, presiding. 


Members present :—Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Euler, 
‘Nicholson (Chairman), Reid (Mackenzie), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), and Stevens 
(Vice Chairman). 


The Cuamman: Are there any communications? 


The CierK: I have three or four communications here, Mr. Chairman. 

The first is from the Paton Manufacturing Company, of Sherbrooke, as follows :— 
“As other manufacturers have been allowed to produce samples of cloth before 
the committee with their selling prices and their figured costs, we beg to respectfully 
submit that it is only fair that we should be allowed to do the same. We are, there- 
fore, taking the liberty of sending you herewith some samples of our cloths, with the 
selling prices and approximate estimated costs as figured by us, marked on each line 
for fall, 1918, and fall, 1919, and request that our samples be submitted to the Chair- 
man and members of the committee for their inspection and consideration. We are 
_ informed by a clothing manufacturer who makes staple lines that he requires on the 
average of three and three-eighths yards of our cloth to make a suit and two and 
seven-eighths to three and one-quarter yards to manufacture an overcoat or ulster, 
according to style. 

“We give below memo of our prices and cost of cloth per suit, and overcoat, from 
the undermentioned fabrics, and have caleulated the yardage for overcoatings and 
ulsters at an average of three yards each. 


3118 pycostine, price. Sea ete oo ee Om OOSE. Of. Cloth per: ov: ercoat. Md dee pee 80 O 
2876 - Hig ee ME are ta 2 55 s &s Starla pteoattle 65 
2876 Be CS ee Beene end 2 80 oe 4% a Co cmpe: od da 8 40 
No. 4 Beaver, Ah ak a Seen kate esate) «ve 4 00 - os ay By Sago Pea 12 00 
3128 Tweed, price. é 2 35 ie re suit. 7 94 
3069 Serge, price.. .. és 2: 95 $ sf fae Gace es Ss SEO: 
1775 Fine Worsted Mixture, price. re 3 45 ea uy a ee ees aoe 11 66 

= The above is for the fall of nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

“Now, the fall of nineteen hundred and nineteen :— 
31190 Overcoating, price. ee | 5-00 .Cost. of cloth per overcoat... 3... 2 69 00 
2876 i Paik’ Rs 3) 25 o eS sa eee ay! 9:75 
No. 4 Beaver, price. 4 40 Ss ss ee ae ae 13 20 
3145 Suiting, price. 2 35 ai * SUTGE any ese ers cas 7 94 
3134 4 ilk ti 2 50 c s gaa < 8 45 
3069 Serge, price... .. 3 05 s se PERSE eee eke ona 10 30 
1775 Fine Worsted Mixture, price. 3 65 Gu i Sw Ae Es ae Ra Bale Be 12 33 


» “The business War Profits Tax is not taken into consideration in the above state- 


ment of estimated costs as figured by us.” 

; It was moved by Mr. Davis and seconded by Ne Reid, and carried unanimously 
_ that the above letter be printed as a supplement to the evidence given by Mr. Paton. 
_ Here is another letter from the Great War Veterans Association from Guelph, 
Ontario. 

: Then I have some voluminous correspondence here from Vancouver in reply to the 
__ request made by an earlier motion of the Committee, and telegrams which we sent to 
_ the various mayors of the different cities of Canada. This correspondence is from 
_ Mayor R. H. Gale, of Vancouver. 
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The Caiman: Here is a matter which I think should go on record. You will 
recall at the commencement of our sittings a regulation made with regard to a large 
number of large firms in Canada buying all the space on the Canadian-Australian 
steamships, and prohibiting the importation of meats and perishable products, and — 
this (indicating) is the evidence taken by this Committee, which Committee, as — 
appointed by Mayor Gale, have confined themselves exclusively into going into this — 
particular subject and their final paragraph in their report I think should be inserted 
in the record. (Reading) “ Your Committee therefore after investigating the matter — 
thoroughly from every possible angle is of the opinion that there is no foundation 
whatever for the charge complained of, and if the Cost of Living Committee, or the 
Government deem it necessary to make any further inquiry this could possibly be done 
by referring same to the Canadian Trade Commissioner in New Zealand for which 
purpose we are enclosing copies of the evidence of Mr. Irons, so that he may more 
easily be made cognizant of what has occurred here.” 

Mr. Davis: The sum of it is that they cannot get the evidence there. 

The Cuamman: The part they cannot get was in regard to the reason why meat 
was not being shipped. 

Mr. Davis: Would it not be wise and perhaps advisable to lay that on the table 
for the present. 

The Cramman: I think it should be further considered. 

(Report tabled.) 

The Cierk: Here is a very lengthy petition, it is the usual petition from the Pres- 
byterian Church at Westminster, British Columbia, recommending the appointment of 
a Board of Food Commissioners with powers such as those of the Railway Commission. ~ 

The Cuairman: File it with the rest of the petitions. 

Here is a letter from the Merchants Consolidated containing information with 
regard to the leather situation which would seem to make it imperative that we get 
some evidence from the tanners. 


My. Isrart Montrevm, called, sworn and examined. 


(The evidence of this witness was given in the French language and was translated 
into English by Mr. Clement Beauchamp, sworn interpreter.) 


By Mr. Pringle: ; 

Q. Are you connected with the Dominion Fish and Fruit @o.2 A Yes: : 

Q. In what capacity ?—A. I am the president. 

Mr. Doucias: What company is that? 

Mr. Prince: The Dominion Fish and Fruit Company of Quebec. 

Q. Do you carry on a cold storage business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you an incorporated company, and if so, under what laws are you incor- 
porated—the Dominion or the Federal laws?—A. We have a provincial charter; it 1s 
a limited company. e 

Q. Have you got your annual statements for the last three years?—A. I have ~ 
forwarded the annual statements for the last three years to the Committee. 

Q. Do you store a very large quantity of butter 2—A. We keep quite a quantity 
in storage for our own purposes and for storage purposes. 

Q. During the time the Food Board made the regulations in regard to the quan- 
tity in storage did you exceed the quantity very much?—A. The Food Board took 


five thousand boxes. : 
Q. What did these boxes contain—how much?—A. From fifty to fifty-six pounds. 
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-Q. That is rather a difference from five thousand pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. About two hundred and fifty thousand pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the object in storing two hundred and fifty thousand pounds in 
ess of the quantity permitted by the Food Board?—A. The Food Board sent no 
otification on to my company; they sent a formal notice to the Montreal companies, 
but my company was not notified with regard to these regulations. 

- Q. That is the reason you had an excess of two hundred and fifty thousand 
unds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Food Board ordered that to be distributed amongst the consumers? 
A. The Food Board took possession of my butter and had it sent to Montreal. 

Q. I am rather of the opinion that it was sent to the British Government. Do- 
you know anything about that?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

— _ Q. I do not find those statements of yours—I do not find that they have been: 
cent to this Committee?—A. The Committee asked’ me to forward the annual reports 
_ since nineteen hundred and thirteen. No request was made in respect to these. 
QQ. I do not know what the desire of the Committee is, but I do not see how we 
ean get on without your statements. 


Mr. Doucias: Has he none at all? 


= By Mr. Pringle: 

a Q. Have you no statements at all? 

Me Mr. Douctas: Could we not let this witness go until these reports are produced? 
7 <i Mr. Princte: Yes, we could do that. 


Mr. Montreuit: I don’t know to whom I forwarded these reports. I mailed them 
- hast Friday. 


e 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Do you know who the person was who requested this information?—A. No, 
my accountant receives the information. 
: Q. What did you store in your cold storage plant? Did you handle fish, fruit, 
a _ Ineats, butter, and so forth?—A. We store practically everything, provided it is in 
good condition when we receive it. 
5 Q. Do you purchase large quantities of produce and hold it in storage for a 
E rising market?=A. Not at all, positively. We me what we want for the regular 
~ trade. pet a ee! 
a Q. What is your regular trade—retail trade?—A. Wholesale business. 
a Q. You sell to the wholesalers?—A. We keep a wholesale business. We sell to 
_ the retail merchants. 
. Q. I cannot very well proceed without vour statements. Is there a fixed rate for 
; “storage ?—A. I have a fixed monthly rate for fruits and vegetables and I have a 
_ special rate for freezing meats. J have another rate for keeping goods in storage. 
___-Q. Is there any limitation on your profits?—A. We take the ordinary profits. 
~ Q. But you are not limited in any way on the profits which you can take2—A. No 
limitation at all. 
ee Q. Do you store large quantities of eggs during the summer season for sale im 
a the winter ?—A. We rent rooms to the wholesalers in Quebec where they put their own: 
5 eggs in storage, and beside that we purchase eggs and sell them in the winter—seven. 
or eight hundred boxes. 
- Q. Can you give us an idea of the price at which you purchased eggs in the sum- 
- mer, and the price at which you sell them in the winter?—A. We are paying at the 
4 | Present time forty-eight or fifty cents for eggs wholesale. 


4 
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Q. What did you pay for eggs this time last year?—A. There is very little dif. 
ference in the price. 
Q. What did you sell eggs for in the winter? 


By Mr. Douglas: | 
Q. The highest price? . 


By Mr. Pringle: : 
Q. The highest price you obtained for eggs during the winter; that is, the eggs 
you got into the store setae the summer ?—A. Seventy cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What were you paying for the eggs? 
Mr. Princte: He said forty-eight and fifty cents. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. These are the eggs which were purchased for forty-eight and fifty cents during 
the summer ?—A. Forty-eight and fifty cents. 

Q. Let us take it at fifty cents?—A. I want to make an explanation. I claim 
there are quite a quantity of eggs which are loss. My employees have to sort them— _ 

Q. Cnterrupting) What we are trying to get at is—I want to know the spread _ 
between the cost of the eggs during the summer season and what you charge for them 
during the winter. You give us that spread as 20 cents a dozen. What does that 
cover? If you want to explain any shrinkage or loss you can do so. Does that cover 
the charge for storage for a period of five or six months, or does it cover anything else? 
—A. That margin of 20 cents will represent the storage of these eggs that has to be 
paid for. 

Q. You buy the eggs at 48 to 50 ‘cents and sell at 7 0, a spread of 20 cents?—A. 
And there is the interest on investment. 

Q. Then that 20 cents is to cover storage and interest on your investment?—A. 
Yes. and the loss of the eggs that are sorted out. I want it understood that it is 70 
cents a dozen in winter. That is the maximum. i 

Q. What was the average price in winter?—A. It varies from 65 to 70 cents; 
and sometimes it may be 60. 

Q. And sometimes it is even higher than 70, is it not?—A. Not last winter; iy 
did not sell at more than 70. 

Q. What do you think would be a fair price in the winter months for eggs?—A. 
We did not store eggs or sell them on a big scale. It is just a small business. It is 
rather the other wholesalers that put the eggs there, the regular egg business. 

Q. Between yourselves and the wholesalers, who are able to store a very large 
quantity of eggs?—A. I rent the rooms to the wholesalers, and leave them free to do 
what they want. 

; Q. Can you give us any idea how many dozens of eggs are stored in your plant in 
a season, everything included?—A. No, sir, I cannot give any information in regard 
to the maximum quantity of eggs that are stored. I rent these rooms, and do not bother 
to find out. 

Q. You evidently were getting a higher price on account of the scarcity. It 
would appear that the average winter price for eggs was about 51 to 52 cents, and 
you were enabled to get in Quebec 70-cents a dozen?—A. We looked after our own 
business, and did not bother about the other, and my company does not regulate 
the price of eggs. 

Q. It is rather the wholesalers who have the eggs in cold storage?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know whether you follow the wholesalers or the wholesalers follow 
you, but the fact remains that eggs which cost 48 cents you keep in cold storage for 
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few months, and the people of Quebee have to pay 70 cents. I find that in Toronto 
he price apparently was 54-4 cents a dozen, in Montreal 51-81, and in Quebec it was 
40 cents. I see the average cost throughout the Dominion as shown in this statement 
which I have in my hand is somewhere about 48-9 cents. You see they average 
between 48 and 50. Why is it necessary to get 20 cents to cover interest on invest- 
ment and storage. They are not an expensive commodity to store, are they?—A. You 
are placing a wrong construction on my evidence regarding the margin of 20 cents. 
The eggs have been sold at times at 70 cents a dozen, but that was at a time when there 
was great scarcity. 
Ee Q. It was the great scarcity that enabled you to get 70 cents?—A. I wish it to be 
a understood that the firm does a very small business in eggs. 
i Q. You have already tried to impress that upon us, but your firm rents space to 
es wholesalers, and between the wholesalers and yourselves you gather in all the eggs 
that you can in that market, and hold them for the winter months and sell them in that 
market, and you are enabled to get an advance of 20 cents a dozen. Why can you not 
tell the Committee about the number of dozens of eggs that you store, that you purchase 
in the summer months at the 48 cents and sell at the 70 cents? Roughly how many 
hundred dozens—the wholesalers and yourselves?—A. I cannot give any information 
in regard to the number of eggs stored in the rooms rented to the wholesalers. 
: Q. Do you sell at the same price in winter as the wholesalers?—A. When we have 
some in stock, we sell at the same price. 
a Q. You keep them in stock till you sell at the high price?—A. We sell the eggs 
regularly when we have any. We follow the fluctuations of the market. 
_ Q. And it is the scarcity of eggs that enables you to get the 70 cents a dozen?— 
A. The price of 70 cents is fixed by the wholesaler. When they charge 70 cents we 
act accordingly providing we have the eggs. 


2 Mr. Davis: I ask that this witness be dismissed for a few minutes until we get 
Dr. McFall’s report, and then we can resume. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I find the records show that the average price during last winter of strictly 
fresh eggs was 70 cents. Were you selling these eggs as strictly fresh eggs?—A. No, 
sir. 


~ 


Q. You were selling these eggs at the market price of strictly fresh eggs 2A. I 
sold these eggs as storage eggs. 
i Q. Did you sell any strictly fresh eggs?—A. No sir, I did not sell any fresh eggs. 
ig Q. How was it you were enabled to get the price of 70 cents—which was the price 
for strictly fresh eggs—for storage eggs?—A. I sold these eggs which were stored 
; at the same price as the wholesale merchant, and another reason, why should we 
offer these eggs as a gift? 


Mr. Dovetas: Another glory of God man! 


% 
By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Do you know what the price was for strictly fresh eggs in Quebec at the time 


2 a you were selling these storage eggs at 70 cents—A. I bought strictly fresh eggs for my 
own personal use at the grocers for 90 cents a dozen—I paid as much as that. 


Mr. Prinete: This witness might stand aside until we get the papers and we can 
take him up afterwards. 


Wirness: I have to leave at 3 o’clock, and have to be in Quebec without fail 
to-morrow morning. 


Witness retired. 
(Mr. I. Montreuil.] 
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Mr. Georce Henry Precious, called, sworn and examined. 
}) 


By Mr. Pringle: : 
Q. You are the manager of the Miles Coal Company of Hamilton ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Is the company incorporated or is it simply a partnership?—A. An incorpor- 


ated company. 

Q. Under what laws?—A. Ontario. 

Q. Provincial ?—A. Provincial. 

Q. Who are the shareholders in the company 7—A. Mr. Miles, his son, his wife and 
four daughters. 


Q. You have handed to the committee a statement of your business for the years 


1914-15, 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19. I see from this statement that your profit 
in 1914-15, your net profit per ton, was 38 cents; that your total profits were $9,085.78. 
For 1915-16 your profits were 19 cents per ton, and your total net profit $4,654.40. In 
1916-17 your profits per ton were 99 cents, and your total profits $25,695.13. For 1917- 
18 your profits were 62 cents per ton, and your net profits were $14,878.35. For 1918-19 
your profit was 17 cents per ton, and your cash profit $3,586.28. In going into these 
figures, there does not seem to be any allowance in them for your manager’s salary. He 
manages other businesses, and that will be deducted from that?—A. You are speaking 
of Mr. Miles? 

Q. Yes#—A. Yes, that comes out of this afterwards. 

Q. Your average profit for five years is 47 cents per net ton. I find that your total 
profit for the period of five years is about $57,500. What is the capital invested in this 
business 2—A. $170,000. 

Q. Do you know whether it is paid up capital?—A. Paid up capital. 

Q. So that your average return for the five years would be $11,500 a year, less such 
proper allowance as would be allowed to Mr. Miles for his being engaged in the business. 
As I understand he only devotes part of his time to this business and part of the time 
to other businesses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be $11,500 a year less whatever that allowance should be. Your net 
return would be between six and seven per cent on your capital’—A. That is correct. 

Q. It is not quite seven per cent and it is a little more than six per cent. In this 
statement you have given us the quantities of coal handled each year and the price paid 
for it at the bridge? What do you mean by that?—A. During those years we paid at 
the bridge. After 1917 ne changed that to the mines, so we are buying to-day at the 
mines. 

Q. Prior to 1917 you paid at the bridge, that is the boundary line?—A. Yes. 

Q. This statement gives the net ton price at the bridge. It also gives after 1917 
the net ton price at the mine. Then it gives the net ton transportation charges at the 
bridge?—A. From the bridge. 

Q. It gives the transportation charges from the mine. Then it gives the average 
total cost per net ton at Hamilton :—$6.05 for the year 1914-15; $6.46 for 1915-16; $6.52 
for 1916-17; $7.18 for 1917-18; and $9 for 1918-19. Then you have your cost, net 


ton delivered, and the average selling price. In 1914-15, your net cost delivery was - 


$1.32; in 1915-16, $1.35; in 1916-17, $1.49; in 1917-18, $1.70 and in 1918-19, $2.33, so 
that your average selling prices were:—in 1914-15, $7.75; in 1915-16, $8; in 1916-17, 
$9; in 1917-18, $9.50, and in 1918-19, $11.50. That coal you are now selling at $11.50 
stood you delivery $11.33?—A. Yes. We handle a coal that costs more than the ordin- 
ary coal. 

Q. You have other ioceiae in detail which show this balance?—A. That is our 
general statement taken out of our business. That has been figured out for the income 
tax. That is our other business, the interest on notes, mortgages, rent, apartment 
houses and profits from the warehouse. 

{Mr. G. H. Precious.] 
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Q. Generally speaking, Miles charges up against all the business a salary of 
$5,000, and no portion of that $5,000 has been charged against the coal business. That 
_ would have to be deducted if we are to get at the actual net profit?—A. Yes. 


pe Mr. Princte: You do not seem to be getting more than you are entitled to, so 
far as I can see. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


4 ____Q. How do you account for the distinct difference between 1915-16 and 1918-192 
- The ratio of profit seems to have been very heavy in 1915-16. 


4 Mr. Prince: They got a very good profit that year; I do not know why. Your 
— eoal gave you that year, delivery, $8.01, and you had a net profit of 99 cents a ton. 
_ That is the only year in which they seem to have made a large profit. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


a Q. They got up.to 74 or 75 cents and dropped down to 17 cents?—A. The only 
reason I can give is that in other years we used to estimate large piles of coal. Now 
we keep an account to send into the Government. We take stock of all the incoming 
a cars and all the outgoing cars, so that we have now a better account of the actual 
amount coming in and going out. 

E Q. Are we to deduct from that that in 1916 your ratio of profit was not very 
accurate?—A. I would think that the estimation in the old days—we used to estimate 
piles of coal, and I do not think ,any two men would estimate them alike. I think the 
system we have now of keeping a real stock book with all the cars coming in is better. 
af We check, every month by the accounts we pay, and then we put against that the out- 
— going. Of course, at the end sometimes there will be a shortage, because there is a 
shortage in coal. } 

a Q. Had the regulations of the Fuel Controller anything to do with it?—A. When 
we had to make these reports, we felt we would have to adopt a new system. In those 
days it did not matter so much, but now we have a stock book, and last year ;was taken 
_ from the stock book. 


By Mr. Davidson: : 
Q. Those regulations would make for less profit on your part, and for cheaper 
coal to the consumer ?—A. I think in years gone by we used to guess a good deal at 


our piles. 
Be Q. You guessed too big?—A. Naturally. 
a Q. You were not making the profit you thought you were making?—A. I don’t 


think we were. If you go to a pile of coal, as I have done, and say to one man, “ What 
- do you think is in that pile?” He says, “There is a thousand tons there”. You go 
to another man who is working in another bin and say to him, “ Here, look at this 
bin, what is in there”. He says five hundred tons. 

Q. When the pile is cleaned up there may be ai loss?—A. Yes, and the screenings. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I find that in 1916-17 you had 90 cents a ton, that seems to have been the 
largest year in the delivery of coal. You ran to 25,832 tons as against 19,281 tons in 
1919. How do you account for that difference?—A. As I say, it might be that in those 
_ other years there was more coal in the piles than what we estimated. 
ae Q. You sold in 1916-17, 25,832 tons, while you only sold 19,281 tons in 1918-19? 
A. Supplies were suspended at the mine from May until August. They would not 

_ give us any more. In March we had ceased to get a big stock, and we got that oppor- 
tunity to put it in, so we carried it over to last year. = 

es Q. Do you know if this $170,000 capital is all paid up and used/in this business? 
 —A,. Positively. 


é 
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Q. I suppose it takes more to run the business?—A. We have to borrow from the 
bank every year. 

Q. There is no doubt, as Mr. Douglas has pointed out, that you seem to have had 
a very large profit in 1916-17?—A. It shows that. 

Q. Your coal cost you almost as much in 1915-16 and you sold it at $8 a ton. 
In 1916-17 you were enabled to get $9 a ton?—A. Wages were going up and different 
things. It was pretty hard to get at the exact amount until the end of the year. It 
is a difficult thing to put a price on coal and then come out at the end of the year. 
Last year, if we had sold a little cheaper, we would have lost on last year’s business, 


Mr. Doucias: You were regulated last year. : 
Wirness: It is difficult to set a price on coal with the price of labour. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Your delivery charge ran over $2; is that the cost of delivering the coal?—A. 
That is the cost of the delivery, office expenses and wages; the cost of the coal after 
it leaves the car and goes to the consumer. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. As a matter of fact, you have had this as high as twelve dollars and a half 
and as low as ten dollars and’ a half. Your average is eleven dollars and a half?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What is your price now, twelve dollars and a half?—A. If we feel we are 
a little too high we go back again, perhaps, to a lower price. We have some great 
expenses—one month, I know in particular, the expenses were three dollars and a half 
a ton, because we were not getting the coal; they were not shipping to us; we had 
twenty horses in the stable, and we could not let the men go because we were afraid to, 
and it was a very difficult matter at that particular time to run our business. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Following up Mr. Douglas’ point the difference between the cost of deliver- 
ing coal in nineteen eighteen and nineteen nineteen and nineteen fourteen and 
nineteen fifteen is one dollar and one cent per ton. It-rose from a dollar and 
thirty-two cents to two dollars and thirty-three cents per ton. That was due to, as 
you say, the difficulty in regulating the size of your forces, the number of men and 


teams which you kept available, or was it due to an advance in the wages paid?—A. | 


It was principally due to our coal not coming along last year. Our expenses were 
very high last year. We had practically three months with nothing doing af all. 
I was going to New York and Philadelphia and trying to get them;to ship our coal. 
I have letters here to show you if you wish to see them. We could not do a thing. 
The whole situation was under the control of the United States Fuel Administration, 
and they would not do a thing for me. While I was away for these three months, 
there was practically very little doing around our yards, and we had to keep the men; 
we could not let the men go; if we did, perhaps we would have gotten busy the next 
week and then we would have had no men. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What do you pay your men to-day?—A. Nineteen dollars for a single, and 
eighty-five cents if we hire them for teaming. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Eighty-five cents an hour ?—A. \No, eighty-five cents a ton. 
{Mr. G. H. Precious.] 
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Q. You hire them to haul by the ton?—A. Yes. We used to pay twenty-five cents 
years ago. 

Q. Those men of whom you were seating were they paid by the week or by the 
ton?—A. By the week. We have to hire extra men when we are busy. 


Q. How many men do you have on a weekly pay?—A. About twenty-five men. 
Q. By the week?—A. Yes, by the week on the average. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You pay them nineteen dollars a week?—A. Yes, from that up to twenty-two. 


= By Mr. Reid: 
Q. How many men would you put on to haul at the rate of eighty-five cents a 
ton?—A. According to the business. If we were busy and had a lot of coal in we would 
hire the men to get the coal out. 
ae Q. What were you paying these same men in nineteen hundred and thirteen ?—A. 
about eleven dollars. 

Q. Eleven dollars a week ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what commission if they were delivering by the ton?—A. Thirty- Hie to 
fifty cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Bt Q. And now it is eighty-five cents?—A. Yes. I beg your pardon. It is eighty 
a cents a ton. # 
Q. So the aii wages have risen from eleven to nineteen dollars a week ?—A. 


Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Did you say the president was Mr. Miles?—A. Mr. C. J. Miles. 
Q. What is his annual salary?—A. Five thousand dollars out of all the businesses. 
Q. How much of that do you figure the coal business pays 4 


j Mr. Princte: They have not charged anything. 


Mr. Precious: We have not charged anything, and I don’t know whether we will 
get at that, it has never gone through our books that way. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Have you a manager outside of that?—A. I am the manager. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. What is your salary?—A. I am getting three thousand now. 
Q. No ‘commission /—A, No commission. I formerly got twelve hundred and 


bonuses. 
se Q. You say that Mr. Miles and family compose the company A. Yes. 
, Q. Is it a joint stock company ?—A. Yes. 


Q. What are the ages respectively of the family? Give us the eldest and the 
youngest ?—A. “The eldest is about fifty and the youngest about twenty-eight to thirty. 

Q. From fifty to twenty?—A. No, from fifty to about twenty-eight. 

Q. Mr. Miles must be a rather old gentleman?—A. He is seventy-six, and has 
been in the business sixty-seven years in Hamilton, and is at the office every morning 
at seven o’clock and stays until six o’clock every day in the week. 

Q. Do you weigh your coal as it comes into your place of business to check up 
the weight from the mines?—A. We have to take it, but recently we ordered them to 
reweigh it as we were finding a lot of shortages. 

Q. Is the weight coming from the mines for a long ton?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What is the difference between a long ton and a short ton?—A. Two hundred 
and forty pounds. 


Q. You are supposed to get the two hundred and forty pounds more from the | 


mines than what you sell?—A. Yes, but we figure it on the basis—the prices I have 
given are net prices. 


Mr. Prinete: I inquired on that from Mr. Precious before the committee heard 
him and he said: they figured it down to the net, and made the cost as if they were 
purchasing net tons instead of gross tons, and their statements show that. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Yet you say you jare short even in that?—A. Yes, I claim every car is short 
about a thousand pounds. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Have you any redress in a case of that kind?—A. Just recently I have been 
looking into the matter for that reason. I did not know what would happen with the 
railroads; they would send us in a statement of the weights of the car and the inspec- 
tion showing the shortages, and J at once put in a claim for that. J have to-day from 
thirty to forty claims on different cars. Some have been paid. Then it stopped sud- 
denly and I asked why we were not getting these reports. They said, “you did not 
ask for them, did you?” I said, “no.” Well, I thought it over and I supposed they 
thought there were going to be too many claims, so I at once looked into the tariff 
and JI found that I could by paying a dollar a car for all cars of hard coal—with 
bituminous coal it was a little different; you paid three dollars for that—but, if there 
was a difference only of five hundred pounds either way it would not cost anything 
at all, so we decided we would have an order given to the railroad to weigh all our 
cars, and we would pay the dollar on every car that came in. Now, we have had since 
then about ten or twenty cars weighed and some weighed five hundred pounds over, 
and one, I think, ran twelve hundred pounds over, but on the rest we were a thousand 

_pounds short, up to two thousand or twenty-five hundred pounds short. I have known 
some cars to be as much as five tons short, that was the smaller sizes, as there seemed 
to be an opportunity for that to fall out of these iron cars as they are getting in such 
bad shape. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. Do the railroads make up for the shortages, or the mines?—A. We put in a 
claim and then we have to keep writing to them. ‘They ask for all kinds of documents, 
and they make it as difficult as they can for us. 

Q. You put your claim into the railway?—A. Yes, and after we waited quite a 
while, and after we threatened to go before the Railway Board, we got our money. 
We may have to wait one month or six months. J have some on file now since last 
March, and no settlement yet. We have to give them even the freight receipts, and 
sometimes I think that is hardly fair to have to give them the freight receipts. 

Q. They weigh the coal when they take delivery at the mines?—A. We asked 
them to be weighed in Hamilton. It is weighed at the mines, or some place con- 
venient to the mine, and we asked them to weigh them in Hamilton. 

Q. If it is weighed at the mines, how does it happen that sometimes there is more 
in a car? A. (Interrupting) : Sometimes when they chute the coal in, it is over and 


they say “let it go.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you ever been at the mines ane they handled that?—A. Yes. 
Q. They weigh the cars after they are loaded?—A. Yes. Sometimes the car is 
water-soaked and the weight is different than what the tare shows on it. 
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Q. You could demand that the empty car be re-weighed?—A. Yes, but in a 
large business, it is pretty hard to do that, because of the time it takes. I had a 
weight the other day and the railroad did not want to re-weigh it, they did not want 
to do it, and, (I would not say that they actually do not want to) but it seems as if 
they want to make all the delays they can for us, so we will get tired of asking them 
to re-weigh the cars. Sometimes when we are very busy we let a ton or a half a ton 
go, rather than lose all the time. / 


By Mr. Reid: : 


Q. You said you have had to threaten to bring this matter before the Board of 
Railway Commissioners before they settled—A. Yes, we feel thirty days is long 
enough for them to settle our account. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you ever get any settlement in thirty days?—A. I would not like to say 
we have not. I do not think we have had many; we might have had one or two. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Is twelve dollars and a half your highest charge for coal during the last year? 
—A. Last year it was, yes. 

Q. You did not sell any above that?—A. No; unless it was on the mountain or 
outside of the city limits, but for the city deliveries it was twelve dollars and a half. 

Q. Outside of the city limits you made a special charge for delivery ?—A. Yes, you 
see when they go away over the mountain in Hamilton, the men take half a day to do 
it. They are so far away they keep out of our control. 


(The witness discharged.) 


se 


Mr. Israri Monrtrevrn’s examination continued. 
\ 
(The evidence of this witness was continued in the French language and was 
translated into English by M. Clement Beauchamp, sworn interpreter.) 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Now, Mr. Montreuil, I see that you have forwarded to Dr. McFall, Commis- 
sioner, of the Department of Labour, certain statements to which you have attached a 
declaration as to the correctness of these statements. Now, we will take the statement 
for nineteen hundred and nineteen, you show a profit for the year, nineteen hundred 
and nineteen of twenty-four thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight dollars and 
twenty-eight cents. What is your capital stock?—A. Two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. 

Q. Is that all paid up stock ?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Paid in cash?—A. The profits are added to the capital. 

: Q. I understand that the profits are added to the capital, but I want to know how 
much of this two hundred and forty thousand dollars represents cash and how much 
represents profits made in the business. Perhaps we could go back and get at that?— 
A. The capital of the company in nineteen hundred and twelve was eighty thousand 
dollars, and we got a federal subsidy of sixty thousand dollars. 


Q. The capital in nineteen hundred and twelve was eighty thousand dollars?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. That was paid in cash?—A. That was the assets of the company, buildings and 
everything else. ; 
Q. Did that cost you eighty thousand dollars?—A. Our buildings and plant cost 
about that. 
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Q. Cost about eighty thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you got a subsidy from the Dominion Government of sixty thousand — 
dollars?—A. About that. 

Q. And that gave you this one hundred and forty thousand dollars. Then the 
balance has been made up—— A. (Interrupting): It was a hundred and eighty 
thousand the first asset. 

Q. Oh, a hundred and eighty thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 


Q. That gave you a capital then of two hundred and forty thousand dollars — 


Yes sir. 

Q. Now, let us go back to nineteen hundred and twelve. In nineteen hundred 
and twelve your net profits apparently were five thousand and sixty-six dollars and 
twenty-five cents?—A. The profits of five thousand and sixty-six dollars and twenty- 
five cents was realized on eggs, butter and cheese. 

Q. Now, let us get your total profits7—A. Mr. Pringle, I wish you would read 
the letter at the beginning of the report which contains all the explanations. 


(Mr. Pringle reads the letter attached to Mr. Montreuil’s report.) 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Now, can you (and if you cannot, perhaps your accountant can) show us 
the profits—what were the net profits, we will say for nineteen hundred and fourteen 
and we won’t bother going back to nineteen hundred and twelve. Twenty-six thousand 
two hundred and seventy-one dollars and fifty-six cents?—A. Surplus on- merchandise, 
twenty-one thousand four hundred and twenty-four dollars and eighty-seven cents. 

Q. Now, get the balance sheet. April 18, nineteen hundred and fourteen, show- 
ing a surplus of twenty-six thousand two hundred and seventy-one dollars and fifty-six 
cents?’—A. When you take into account the surpluses on merchandise you must add the 
net profits on eggs, butter and cheese. 

Q. Yes, and how much w 
dollars and sixty-six cents. 

Q. Then what is the total? I think it is twenty-six thousand—— A. (Inter- 
rupting) : Twenty-six thousand two hundred and seventy-one dollars. 

Q. Was this your net profit for the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the year nineteen hundred and fourteen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ending April, 1914, $26,000. Go to 1915 and give us the net?—A. $27,722.80. 
That is for the year ending April, 1915. 

Q. Give us the year ending April, 1916.—A. Our surplus was $16,304.82. 

Q. Give us 1917? JI have it—$27,054.25 A. That is correct. 

Q. August, 1918 ?—A. $29,375.40. 

Q. Give us the last year, 1919?—A. $24,898.28. 

Q. You commenced paying dividends in 1916, at what rate?—A. At the rate of 
10 per cent. 


Q. There was 10 per cent paid in 1916. What was paid in 1917?—A. The com-_ 


pany paid no dividend in 1917. 

Q. What did you pay in 1918?—A. 11 per cent. 

Q. And what in 1919?—A. The 1918 dividend is for the year ending April, 1919. 

Q. You have only paid two dividends since you started, one of 10 per cent and 
one of 11 per cent?—A. Only two dividends were paid; that is since 1912. 

Q. And you have a reserve now of about $166,318.422—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. What year were you incorporated?—A. I cannot say positively, but I think 
we were incorporated as a limited company in 1912. 

Q. You have been doing business some seven years, and dukeie that period you 
have paid out in dividends 21 per cent in all?—A. That is correct. 
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Mr. Princite: And they made their balances go to build up a reserve. They paid 
10 per cent in 1916 and 11 per cent in 1918. Those are the only two dividends paid. 
Mr. Rew: It is an average of 7 per cent, is it not? 


Mr. Prinare: No, an average of 3 per cant, but they have built up a reserve of 
$166,000. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. How do you handle your eggs when you take them in? ‘Are they examined 
before they go into storage/—A. I do not want to make any positive statement in 
regard to the egg business, but I have a man who looks after that, and a man who 
looks after the cheese, and the butter business. 

Q. I suppose they do the best they can not to get bad eggs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your man not supposed to inspect them?—A. Everything is inspected as it 
goes in, and as it goes out. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Who are the bad eggs charged up to? Does the firm lose them, or are they 
charged up to the producer?—A. We suffer the loss ourselves with eggs that are stored 
for our own purposes. As to any other eggs stored by other companies in these rooms 
that are lost, the loss is by these companies. 


The Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 3 p.m. 


Sir THomas Wuirte, Minister of Finance, appeared at the request of the com- 
mittee, and was requested to make a statement. 


The CuairMAN: Just a general question on the inflation of currency. Will you 
tell the committee what it is and what its effect is on prices? 

Sir THomas Wuite: You will understand that I am not putting forward my 
views dogmatically at all, but it is a matter on which I have read a good deal and on 
which I have reflected much. There has been a good deal of talk about the effect of 
inflation on prices and it is necessary, first, to define what inflation is. During the 
last four years and more of war, there have been throughout the world a very large 


- eredit expansion and a large currency expansion. It is incorrect, in my view, to say 


that the expansion of the currency has an effect on the cost of living or on com- 
modities. Carried to a certain point, it undoubtedly would have. It is more correct 
to say that production, on an increased scale, of commodities by a nation and the 
higher prices obtainable for them is the cause of the circulation expansion. In other 
words, instead of the circulation expansion being the cause of high prices, circulation 
expansion in countries such as Canada and the United States is due to the immensely 
increased production and the high prices which have prevailed for products. Let me 


_ illustrate what I mean. Take the Dominion note circulation and the bank note circu- 


lation of Canada. The purpose of that circulation is to provide pocket money and 
till money for business transactions. That is to say, a certain amount of currency is 


_ carried in the pockets of the people and a fairly large amount is carried in the tills 


of merchants. Now, if Canada is doing a certain business domestically and inter- 
nationally and, owing to increased production and increase in prices of all products, 
we see the volume of business becoming double or treble what it was then, obviously 
the note circulation of the country must expand in order to take care of the needs 
of the public. Let me illustrate a little further. Before the war, wheat would sell, 
we will say, at eighty cents a bushel. If you had a crop of two hundred and fifty 


million bushels that would be two hundred million dollars. The banks would have to 
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provide the credits to finance the movement of that crop, and the bills, that is to say, 
the currency would be paid out by the dealers, who purchased the grain, to the farmers 
of the West. It would be a two hundred million dollar financial proposition. 

Let us take a condition that prevailed last year. Supposing you had a two hun- 
dred and fifty million bushel crop, as I have said, with wheat at two dollars and 
twenty-five cents a bushel. There you have a different situation. The banks must 
have the circulation to take care of the increased volume of business so, in that case, 
you can see that a greater volume of currency is required. Therefore it is clear that, 
so far as that illustration is concerned, it is not the expansion of currency which has 
caused the increase in the price of wheat. On the contrary, it is the increase in the 
price of wheat and the increase in production of wheat that, during the crop move- 
ment, caused expansion of currency. In the year nineteen hundred and seven, owing 
to the inflexibility of the American currency they found themselves unable to take care 
of the volume of business and they had to have resort to clearing house certificates as 
additional currency. Before the war we had and we have now a provision in our 
legislation whereby an excess note circulation was permitted for certain months of 
the year. Those months were from September to the end of February roughly corre- 
sponding with the crop movement. The purpose was to provide for an, anbagON of 
currency sufficient to take care of the increased volume of business. 

When the war broke out, we permitted the issue or excess cireulation for a longer 
period than from September to February charging the banks five per cent as was 
provided in the statute. There is another safeguard so far as bank circulation is 
concerned and it is a valuable one—that only the amount of note circulation that is 
provided can stay out. The farmer gets paid in bills for his wheat. He pays his 
account with the grocer and the other accounts which he owes. That goes back in the 
bank, The banks have their clearings every day. If the bank of Montreal for instance 
gets the notes of the Royal Bank, it presents them next morning and vice versa. 
Further, balances at the clearing house must be paid in legal tender that is in gold 
or Dominion notes. 

So far as our bank note circulation is concerned, this is automatically taken care 
of and can expand only as the interests of the commercial situation require. Our bank 
note circulation necessarily increases as the volume of business increases. As the 
volume of business diminishes it automatically declines by reason of the notes of the 
various banks coming into the bank and being cleared through their clearing houses. 
In that way the bank circulation is adjusted to the business requirements of the 
Canadian people. 

So far as Dominion currency is concerned, J think our position at the end of the 
war is a very good one indeed. Under our Bank Act, the banks may issue currency, 
first, to the extent of their paid up capital, plus the amount of gold or Dominion notes 
which they lave in what is called the gold reserve. And then there is this further 
provision which I have mentioned in regard to excess note circulation. During the war 
this was found adequate for our requirements. The expansion which has taken place 
and which is due to the increased volume of business being handled is largely in 
issues of Dominion notes which are the basis of the bank’s circulation. If you take 
the trouble to look up our exports and imports, you will find that the total trade of 
Canada, exports and imports has more than doubled since the war began and I am 
quite sure that our domestic business, that is interprovincial trade, shows also an 
enormous increase. Having regard to those facts our note circulation, in my opinion, 
is in a very satisfactory position. There is more gold in Canada than there was 
before the war. On July 31, 1914, the total note circulation of the Dominion was 
$112,000,000 in round figures, against which we held $90,000,000 in gold. On May 31, 
1919, we had a note circulation of $304,000,000, against which we held $117,000,000 
in gold and of that $304,000,000, $135,000,000 was issued against securities part 
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of which were lodged by banks under the Finance Act as_ security for 
the advances they had obtained in Dominion notes, which become part of the gold 
reserve, and against which they issued their bank notes. Having regard to the great 
increase in the business of tlic country, both domestic and foreign and the increased 
prices, which together have made an enormous expansion of the business of the country, 
the note circulation of the Dominion is, in my view, well within bounds. I showed 
the other day in a speech I made in the House that the Imperial Government has only 
eight per eent of gold against its note circulation whereas we had thirty-eight per cent 
in gold and the principal part of the balance secured by securities. 

Mr. Doveias: That three hundred and four million dollars, was it in Dominion 
notes ? 

Sir Toomas WuirE: Yes. Part, however, is used for clearing purposes between 
the banks and does not get out into general circulation. The question of inflation is 
really one of degree. There are countries in Europe where the Government has prac- 
tically financed itself by issuing, instead of bonds taken up by the public, which is sound 
_ finance, by issuing note circulation. In those countries you will find their exchange 
will be at a very substantial discount and their currency depreciated because the 
public have not the confidence in it which they would have had if the financing had 
been sound. You will find in those countries that the inflation has caused a deprecia- 
tion in the currency, and that means an appreciation in the prices of commodities. 


Mr. Davis: There is a specific appreciation and‘a general appreciation. A specific 
appreciation means that so much paper money has been issued that gold is accepted 
at its face value and currency is not. There may be equally a general depreciation 
whereby the volume of goods does not bear the same relation to the volume of notes 
with the result that there is a general depreciation in the relation of money to goods. 


Sir THomas Wuirr: I have shown the reason in Canada. In my opinion the 
expansion of currency has been adapted to the increase of volume of business in 
Canada. 


Mr. Davis: If the volume of currency had decreased and the volume of goods 
increased, that is, if you had an increase in the volume of commodities, there would be 
a lowering of prices in commodities. 


Sir Tuomas WHITE: Yes, but take the movement of wheat as a specific example. 
You must expand the currency if the volume of your production is increased, and if 
the prices increase. Just let me follow that out. I pointed out that in European 
countries in which currency has become depreciated that there would undoubtedly be a 
rise in the prices of commodities including gold in relation to the currency. You may 
either say that gold has appreciated or that currency has depreciated: You could say 
the same thing in regard to commodities. A ton of coal for instance is worth ten 
dollars in gold, and afterwards a ton of coal may rise to twenty dollars. You could 
either say that the coal has appreciated in terms of gold or that vice versa the gold 

had depreciated. i 
Currency consists, generally speaking, of three principal things: gold, itself, of 
which a very small part is held in any country at any time, peace or war. I don’t 
believe there was in the United Kingdom, outside of private hands, at the outbreak 
of war, seven hundred million dollars in gold, yet they carried on a business, export 
and import, of five thousand million dollars. Secondly, there is note circulation. 
The third, and the main instrument of currency, and one which is not generally recog- 
nized is the bank cheque. It is the instrument of currency throughout the world, 
and has been for generations. The great bulk of transactions in the businesses of all 
nations are carried on by the use of the bank cheque, which effects a transfer from 
the credit of one party to that of another. In times of peace the relationship of gold 
to the immense transactions of business is practically insignificant. It is very small, 
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but very important. I don’t believe I can carry it any further than what I said at the 
outset that in Canada and in the United States, that in my belief, so far as currency 
expansion is concerned, it has very little effect upon the price of commodities. On 
the other hand, in countries where the financing has been carried on by the issue of 
paper money which has become depreciated, it has a marked effect on the. prices of 
commodities, all of which went up. ; 

If you want to get a line on our currency, look at our exchange. Our exchange 
is favourable as against Great Britain. It is favourable as against France, favourable 
as against any European nation, unfavourable only with regard to the United States. 
The United States is on a gold basis and our exchange is off two and a half to three 
per cent and it would not be off at all if we could get outside money for our wheat. 
I haye had to find within the last few months, since last Fall, one hundred and forty 
or a hundred and fifty million dollars for wheat, find it in this country to purchase 
wheat for Great Britain. If I had not been obliged to find that money, if that wheat 
could have been sold abroad and paid for by the drawing of Bills of Exchange on 
Europe our exchange with the United States would be normal. That is not a weak 
situation. It is a strong situation because we have the credit of Great Britain for 
the amount we have advanced. Exchange is a barometer. In European nations like 
Germany where exchange has fallen very low there you could argue there is depre- 
ciation of currency and a consequent rise in the price of commodities. 

The phenomenon of high prices of commodities is world-wide. It includes neutral 
nations where they have not had an inflation of their currency and where they have 
only made issues to meet the increased volume. of business just as in this country 
and in the United States. . ot at 

There is just one other feature if you will permit me to speak about it. I have 
spoken of currency expansion. There is something more important which is generally 
overlooked and that is credit expansion. That is far more important in those countries 
which have been conservative with regard to their note circulation. Now let me show 
you what I mean. The world has been at war and all the nations have issued enor- 
mous volumes of securities and as the result of increased production and the high 
prices, the citizens of those nations have a great deal of credit at their disposal. 
There has been a very wide distribution of money in the community, and, I am sorry 
to say with regard to most people, their purchases are just about co-equal with their 
wages or salary; now, what do you get? You get all over the world that money has 
been made in trade, and that wages have been high. You get people living up to 
their means; what is the result? Increased buying, larger than ever there was before 
the war, the standard of living is raised, and at the same time, you get decreased . 
production due to the withdrawal of tens of millions of men from agriculture and 
from other pursuits. The result is that the demand is higher than it eyer would 
have been and the supply is reduced, and consequently you have high prices as world 
wide phenomena in every country to-day, and, principally, for this reason—I say 
principally, because there may be some minor factors entering into it. The nations 
at war are really somewhat like the case of a man that enjoys a salary of $2,000. He 
and his family have lived within that $2,000, but he sees his neighbours indulging in 
a much higher expenditure than he can afford and he says “ We will put a mortgage 
upon the house” and he borrows $20,000 upon the house and it is obvious that while 
that money lasts he can and will buy a great many things that he did not buy when 
he had only his $2,000 salary. But what he has done is he has impaired his capital. 
If you apply that principle world-wide you see what has happened, wages have gone 
higher than ever before, the volume of business has been greater to business people, » 
and the result has been an immense expansion in credit throughout the world subject 
to the indebtedness which has been incurred by governments, the payment of which 
has been postponed. The result is you find people in every walk of like spending more 
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money than before the war, they are less economical than they were before the war, 
-and that makes for a greater demand. 


Mr. Davis: The increased credit has enabled greater borrowings. 


Sir Toomas Waite: That is another point, the borrowings would not have been 
possible at all if it had not been for the increased production and higher prices. For 
example, supposing you had only the volume of business in this country that you had 
before the war, you could never have raised $700,000,000 in the last Victory Loan. What 
is really borrowed is the goods and the services of the people, and that is the reason why 
a nation in war times can raise very large loans, because all you had to do is to look at 
the increase in the deposits. Our deposits are two-thirds higher than they were before the 
war, but remember also that in addition to them there are all these bonds not in the 
hands of the people, and, to the extent they have paid for them, that is as far as they 
are individually concerned, they are wealthy. Now all over the world you have had the 
phenomena of decreased production on the farm with increased demand owing to the 
fact that the armies were fed on a scale higher than that to which most of the 
men had been accustomed before, and secondly those at home earned high wages and 
people lived on a scale they never lived on before. There have been many and strong 
appeals for economy, to cut that down, but most of the appeals were in vain because the 
average man will spend nearly all he makes. What is the remedy? It must be found in 
increased production, and especially in increased farm production. As far as food is 
concerned there is only one way to get it, and that is by working on farms all over the 
world, and the price of food is going to depend upon agricultural production all over 
the world, Europe, India, Egypt, South America, Australia, Canada and all the other 
food producing countries; and -you can estimate, as well as I can, how long it will be 
before the agricultural production will be increased to the extent we should like to see 
it, to meet the situation. You have people in every country in the world, who were 
working on the farms before, coming into the cities where they have been engaged in 
war industries, working at high wages, and they do not demobilize from the cities very 
easily. The result is that the trend towards the cities is on a very much greater scale 
now than before the war. How are you going to get the cost brought down? More must 
be produced on the farm, there is no doubt about that, all over the world. I am not 
speaking about the local situation at all, but that is the problem. It is the same with 
regard to other production; if your demand continues so great through people buying 
things they do not need, I am not speaking of any one class now, it is just as much the 
duty of the rich man to buy economically as it is of the poor man, if the world does not 
become economical, if they buy to the extent of their means, that will create a greater 
demand; on the other hand if you do not increase the production of the farms, if it is 
going to remain stationary you are going to have stationary or diminished production 
and increased high prices. The remedy is increased production and reduced consump- 
tion; that is the remedy. In other words just simple thrift and hard work that is what 
it comes down to, it is as old as humanity. When you have high price phenomena all 
_ over the world, as I have’said, constant, make up your mind it is not due to any local 
- gondition, and increased production and diminished consumption is the remedy. You 
can only reduce consumption by people becoming more thrifty and economical, and 
there are forces always at work in the world that tend to bring that about. Now, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I have said all that I desired, but I will be very glad to 
answer any questions. : i 

Mr. Davis: I think I was pretty largely responsible for the committee going into 
this question at all and, I agree, Sir Thomas, with nearly all you have said, in fact I 
think I may say with all of it; still I would not think that all that you have said has 
been just along the line that I have had in mind our report should be. I am sure; we 
are all sure, that prices are about double what they were and the question is what 
chance is there of those prices coming back. You have spoken of the desirability of 
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hard work and thrift but even with all that, if conditions are not otherwise altered 
that alone will not bring the prices down. 


Sir Tomas Wuirr: I say there are economic forces at work which will fix it. 
Don’t misunderstand me, as saying that nothing can be done. I am not saying that, 
but I am speaking of the general principles, and the principal causes. 


Mr. Davis: There is no thought in my mind, Sir Thomas, as to the Government 
system of finances, because I think it is as good as any country to-day, and it was 
necessary for this country, and perhaps more so than for other countries up to the 
time of the war. The point I am making is, that if we don’t recognize the fact that 
prices are doubling and there are conditions underlying which are going to hold them 
at the doubled: 

Sir THomas Wuirre: You mean world conditions? 


Mr. Davis: World conditions, yes. The world conditions have doubled the prices, 
and I am afraid that they are going to stay doubled for some considerable time. 

Now, the Committee, in dealing with this, (taking any particular article) finds 
that the prices have doubled, and taking it alone, it seems incomprehensible, but 
taking it in conjunction with other articles, it becomes comprehensible. 

Sir Tuomas Wuiter: It is a universal movement. 

Mr. Davis: Now we cannot, when we look at the farmer’s statement, say that he 
can produce things for half. There are underlying conditions. ° 

Sir THomas Wuite: He has the wages to pay. We quite understand that. 


Mr. Davis: The point is that there is only one way to express it, and that is, that 
there has been a general depreciation in the purchasing power of money. 


Sir THomas Wuite: I would not say that. It dependg on the country. 


Mr. Davis: That is so : 

Sir THomas WuitE: At least I would not put it that way. I think I know what 
you mean. 

Mr. Davis: Suppose we take the case that you have mentioned, of neutrals in this 
war. Gold has accumulated. It is based upon credit, and they have expanded their 
credit even as we have, under the force of war conditions, so, in the end, they have 
high prices and we have high prices. The result is this, a world condition of high 
prices, and I think we have to recognize that, as one of the factors of the basis of our 
report. It is a question of how to deal with that, not a question of trade financing in 
Canada or England or France, but the conditions being as they are, they are trying 
in some way to moderate the disturbance that has been taking place because we know ~ 
wages lag six months or a year behind the rise in prices. Prices are going up and we 
cannot see that they are coming down, and we cannot see to-day that they will be 
reduced. 4 

Sir Tuomas WHITE: Because, Mr. Davis,—and I follow you clearly—you are 
dealing with a world situation. Take the price of commodities raised on the farms 
in Canada, the prices that they will get even locally, and taking into consideration the 
local factors that should be taken in, are really determined by the prices in the world’s 
market for wheat, meat, and other commodities. 

You ask what is going to be done? I think all over the world they are studying 
this same question as in Canada, and I think if there are any combines or anything 
of that kind that are fixing the prices, they should be dealt with, any unfair profits 
should be dealt with, but dealing with the world situation which apart from anything 
like that would invariably have produced high prices which are a universal phen- 
omenon, I would say that Canada can do one thing as her part, and that is to increase 
her production and diminish, in so far as we can get the people to do it, their expen- 
ditures—I don’t mean necessary expenditures; I mean extravagant expenditures. 
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Mr. Davis: Would it not be possible for us, outside of those things you have quite 
fully dealt with, to recognize that for the next five or ten, or possibly for the next 
twenty or thirty years, that the same fotces that have raised prices during the war, 
are going to be in operation to maintain prices? 

Sir Tuomas Wuire: J don’t think so. I think what will happen is this; that they 
will gradually come down. That is what has happened after every other war. 


Mr. Davis: What we have got to-day is this: We have neglected our (as you may 
eall it) civil financing for some considerable time. We have got now, as you have 


“mentioned, a large body of public securities, which are used as a basis for credit at 


the banks and that is going to have its effect upon continual expansion of credit. 

Sir THomas Wuitr: No, I don’t think so, because those were soundly put out 
by securities which were paid for. In Germany they pyramided, but in Canada they 
are paid for by the people. 

Mr. Davis: Not entirely. 

Sir THomas Wuitr: A very small percentage is being carried. They are paid 
for by the people. Here is a man witl five hundred dollars in the bank, he buys a 
bond and pays for it, and takes it away with him. 

Mr. Davis: Take our bank securities: they were holding five years ago some- 


thing like sixty or sixty-five million of public securities; to-day they are holding 


about four hundred million. 


Sir THomas Wurite: I will tell you what those are very largely. The bank loaned 
the Imperial Government for the movement of the wheat crop two years ago. Just as 
soon as the Exchange comes right between Great Britain and Canada that money is 


‘available. In fact it would be available to-day if we needed it. But, taking our bonds 


which have issued, to the surprise not only of myself but to all financiers, they were 
taken and paid for to the extent they were, and to-day bonds are searee. Talk with 
any bond man to-day and he will tell you the great difficulty is to get investments. 
That is the amazing situation. 

Take it in Germany where the loans were subscribed at the last entirely upon 
credit, that is, where a man would be given credit for the purchase of his bond and 
take it and subscribe and pay for it,—that is an unsound situation, but here the 
bonds have been paid for by the people, and the banks have some Dominion Govern- 
ment securities and some Imperial Government securities, but the amazing thing 
is that we have come through the war as strong as we have. 

I do not think that either credit expansion or note expansion has any direct 
influence upon prices. The indirect influence is that the people as a whole, 
(through high wages and money made during the war) have developed a very high 
purchasing power. They could do with a lot less. Supposing all the well-to-do people 
of this country were to say “We will be economical; we won’t use as much as we 
did”, that would mean that demand would diminish and it would ae an effect 
on price, if everybody did that. 

Suppose everybody said “I will be economical about my clothing or my hat ”’— 
I went into a hat store (and I told this in the House of Commons) and they asked me 
eleven dollars for a Fedora hat. I said “TI cannot afford it, I am sorry,” and I went 
out. I think if everybody said “I think I can get along with this hat” you would 
find there would be a great tendency for hats to come down and I think the same 
way if people would set their regime from day to day as to diet—I am myself a very 
light eater, and I think everyone would be better off if they did not eat so much. £ 
am not speaking now of the working man, the labouring man—I think you would 
find that would affect the prices locally. And it is the same way with many things, 
that people spend entirely too much money for non-productive luxuries, while 
everybody practically (I would not say “everybody ”) but a great majority of the 
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people if they would only be economical, it would have a tremendous effect on prices, 
but if everybody says ‘‘ We will have whatever we want, and pay whatever is asked”, 
we will not have any fall in prices. 

But, as far as the general commodities are concerned, that are used by the sh | 
S36, odectin= the price is determined by the world’s demand in other countries the 
same as here. That is what has happened after every other war, and it takes time — 
for them to gradually come down. I don’t put this dogmatically, but I am giving you 
my views, representing such reflection and thought as I have been able to give to the 
subject. 

Mr. Davis: What immediately affects us now are the present high prices and the 
fact that our Committee cannot lay their hands 

Sir Tuomas Wuite: <A world-wide phenomenon. You will find it in neutral 
countries that were not at war, you will find it in belligerent countries. Due to the 
same cause, the withdrawal of fifty millions men from production, to the line of battle 
and the communicating lines and industries behind. That is the biggest factor. 


Mr. Davis: Now, people are expecting an immediate come down. 


Sir THoMas WuitTE: It never has after any war. Not only that, but if it did 
come down very suddenly the economic consequences would be very serious to labour, 
and everything else. You take the Government policy at this time (I spoke in the 
House about it to-day—about our expenditures). Supposing we had shut down after 
November and said: ‘No further expenditures,” you would have had serious conse- 
quences in this country. Economically speaking, it is well to avoid crises. Your basic 
facts are those which I have mentioned. There may be local causes due to causes 
which it is for you gentlemen to determine, but the phenomenon is world-wide. 

The CHamman: I am sure we are very much obliged to you, Sir Thomas. 

Sir Tuomas Wuitr: I am giving you what I think about the thing. 


Mr. Doveuas: I think that economics are really the thing. 


Mr. Wituium H. McWr1AMs, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Mr. McWilliams, you are the president of the Empire Elevator Company, 
Limited’—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that company incorporated?—A. In nineteen hundred and four or 
five. 

Q. Is that a provincial or a Dominion incorporation?—A. Dominion. 

Q. Who are the officers connected with this company ?—A. I am president; Sir 
Rodmond Roblin is vice president; E. F. Brigg, secretary; and C. B. Piper, treasurer. 

Q. What was you original capital?—A. The present capital of stock issued is one 
million dollars. 

Q. I mean when you started, what capital did you start with?—4A. Well, the 
elevator cost us about, in round figures, somewhere around six hundred thousands 
dollars, the elevator and plant or the elevator and the site rather. 

Q. Did you issue stock for that?—A. Yes, stock was issued. 

Q. To what extent?—A. There was a half million dollar preferred stock issued 
and one half million dollars of common. 

Q. Did you say half a million?—A. One half, yes. 

Q. That would be one million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your preferred stock carried interest?—A. Yes, at seven per cent. 

Q. It was cumulative?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, did you issue any bonds?—A. Yes, we put an issue of three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars worth of bonds. 

Q. So at the start of this company you had preferred stock, five hundred thousand 
dollars, common stock five hundred thousand dollars, and bonds three hundred and 
fifty thousand?—A. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand. 

Q. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that would be one million three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and out of that you developed a plant which cost you six hundred thousand.— 
A. The plant and site, as I recollect, would cost about six hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. What became of the balance of seven hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
for which securities were issued ?—A. There was only five hundred thousand preferred 
stock issued. 

Q. But I understand that there was five hundred thousand dollars and three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars worth of bonds. That is eight hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, out of which your plant cost you six hundred 
thousand dollars, which would leave two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and then you issued five hundred thousand dollars of common stock. I suppose that 
was given to the promoters?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the securities are outstanding for one million three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars which really cost six hundred thousand dollars?—A. The bonds 
have been paid off. 

Q. I mean at the start of the company, securities were issued to the extent of one 
million three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars of which the real value is 
about §$ix hundred thousand dollars. Now, I suppose somebody had to guarantee 


_these bonds when you first started?—A. Yes, the bonds were guaranteed by the Four- 


country Elevator, that owned the Empire Elevator. 
Q. And the Four who guaranteed the bonds, I suppose you gave them a certain 
amount of preferred stock and a certain amount of common stock?—A. Yes, I think 


there was some stock consideration. 


Q. Some stock consideration for that guarantee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a statement showing—what year did you say you were incor- 
porated ?—A. I think it was either nineteen hundred and four or nineteen hundred 
and five. 

Q. Have you got any of your financial statements for the last few years?—A. No, 
I only brought this statement here. (Indicating). 

Q. This is a statement of August 27, 1918?—A. I was asked to bring the last 
two years. For our-present year our auditors do not get off the statement until July 
15, and I have estimated what the profits for this year will be, which will show within 
one thousand dollars of what the result will be. 

Q. Are these bonds outstanding now, or have they been paid off?—A. We are 
paying the last $25,000 to-morrow. 

Q. Your auditors are Marwick, Mitchell, Peat and Company, chartered account- 
ants?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us see what your gross earnings were for the year ending July 5, 1918. 
I see there is a gross profit of $102,573.41 in connection with your operations for the 
year ending July 15, 1918. I see from their statement that they say the net income 
for the year amounted to $225,954.89 odd, in comparison with $112,019.93 for the year 
previous, being an increase of $113,134.96. Your net operating income, according to 
this statement, shows $225,954.89?—A. I think you will see that is not all operation 
of the elevator. 

Q. The net income is $225,954.89. Then you take out a reserve of $25,000, 
leaving you a surplus of $200,954.89. You give a statement here showing your ex- 
penses. What is this average $121,371.86, for 1916-172—A. That is the surplus there 
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was in the elevator brought forward from the year before; the value of the surplus the 
year before. We closed our books before the Government weigh-up. 

Q. From investments, including the sum of $65,740.05, surplus Canada Grain 
Securities, Limited, upon the liquidation of the assets of that company, overage 
$121,871.86. ‘This represents the proceeds obtained from the sale of surplus grain in 
the company’s elevators in accordance with the Government weigh-up made as of 
July 31, 1917. That is the position?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you say your percentage of earnings on the really paid up capital 
of $600,000 amounted to?—A. Well, there is some working capital in there that I 
suppose should be added. The reproduction value of that plant to-day is close to a 
million—$990,000. That is to say if you had to reproduce that plant in practically 
war-time, it would cost you a million dollars?—A. Just about that. 

Q. Take it on your original investment of $600,000, your net profits apparently, 
after providing for a reserve of $25,000, are $200,954.86?—A. You have to take some- 
thing off that, or is that additional ? 

Q. That is additional income; that is what goes to make up your two hundred odd 
thousand ?—A. It takes that to make up the two hundred and one thousand. 

Q. Yes.—A. That would have to come off. That is the liquidated of the Canada 
Securities Company, and our share of the proceeds of that was $660,00. 

Q. I see you hold quite a number of Dominion War bonds?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. These’exhibits that are attached to this statement will probably give us this in 
more detail. I see here “ Income and Profit,’ Profit and Loss Account for the year 
ended July 15th, 1918. This shows a gross income of $266,917.25, and then you take 
deductions from income, interest on bonds, $2,692; interést on loans, $374.82; ‘interest 
on depreciation reserve, $7,874.28; gross income brought forward, $266,917.25; deduc- 
tions from income continued, depreciation reserve, $30,000; bad and written off, $20.55; 
total deduction from income, $40,962.38; net income, $225,954.89, appropriated as 
follows: reserve for reduction of bonds, $25,000; surplus of the $200,954.89. It is rather 
difficult to take a statement up in a hurry and get at it accurately. I see here you get 
your net operating revenue. Then you get a number of other matters, dividends from 
investment Canada Grain Securities, Limited—do you control that?—A. That com- 
pany has been liquidated. : 

Q. And that $65,740.05 comes out of that liquidation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thunder Bay Elevator Company, Limited, $384; Dominion of Canada War 
Loan, $687.50. Then I see an item “ Interest on Loans, $13,382.36.” What would 
those loans be?—A. The company had some surplus money that they loaned out to 
various grain companies. 

Q. Here comes the overage again 1916-17, $121,371.86. You have already 
explained that, so that we get the net surplus again for the year 1918 of $200,954.89 ?— 
A. It is really not quite a fair statement of the profits that year. I would like to 
explain that in this way. In 1916-17 the Empire handled 12,464,000 bushels, a very 
large handling, and the overage there was in the elevator that year was brought into 
the statement next year, because we get up our statement on July 15th, and the Gov- 
ernment do not weigh up till August 1st. In 1917-18 we only have eight millions 
and the next year only five millions. The profits of a terminal elevator depend largely 
on the volume of business they handle through it. The profit for this year, you will 
see, as stated by the manager, the total earnings from all sources, including overage 
if there is any, is estimated at $100,000, and Thunder Bay, an elevator about the same 
size, only $50,000. 

Q. Do you control that too?—A. Yes, I am President of the Tees Bay too. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Is the Thunder Bay included in this?—A. No, but the aie had the Thun- 
der Bay leased up.to the year before. I think there are two months and a half of the 
earnings of this year. 
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Q. You did not lease the Thunder Bay this year?—A. No, it is run separately. 

Q. How did you separate the overages account of 1916-17 between the Thunder 
Bay and the Empire?—A. The Thunder Bay was kept separate. 

Q. The Thunder Bay overage for the year before would have been pretty nearly 
$200,000. The Thunder Bay and Empire were $309,644. The Thunder Bay for the 
year before was $188,273.. Is that right?—A. I do not know I am sure. I have not 
got the Thunder Bay ‘statement. 

Q. I thought the Thunder Bay was operated under your company the year before? 
—A. No, about two months of 1916-17. The Thunder Bay had been leased about two 
or three years previous on a rental basis and the Empire handled both houses. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You have no objection to putting this statement in?—A. No, and I will have 
the Mitchell, Peat Company wire you the exact profits for this year, which will be 
made up in a few days. The only way you can properly get at the proper earnings of a 
terminal elevator is to take a term of years. 

e Q. I find that this statement shows the grain handled in 1918, 5,661,962; oats, 

2,211,900; barley, 497,403; flax, 487,058. That is 1918—a total of 8,958,325, as against 

‘14,732,397 in 1917, or a decrease of $5,774,056. You had a very large decrease in earn- 

ings between 1917 and 1918. In 1917 your earnings were very much higher?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not a statement for 19172—A. In 1917 we got the overage and screen- 
ings from the largest crop Western Canada ever raised. The elevators handled a 
tremendous amount of stuff. 

Q. From this statement, it appears that you make more money oad of the overage 
than out of anything else. There is $121,000 out of a total of $200,0002—A. That is 
due to the high price that we had. The whole question is, are the terminal elevators 
making unusual profits, or undue profits. 

Q. What would you say?—A. I would say that the profits have been fairly large 
during the past four years. 

Q. It would look as if a net profit of over $200,000 for a company that, so far as we 
know, has not more than $600,000 invested in cash, although the present replacement 
value may be $1,000,000, it would seem as if a return of $200,000 net is a pretty liberal 
return?—A. Yes. On the other hand, the Empire Elevator Company is owned by four 
grain companies owning country elevators. It might be interesting to you to know 
what these elevators have earned during the last four years. The Northern Elevator 

- Company operated eighty elevators in 1916-17 and 1917-18, and. they show a profit in 

1916-17 of $60,350, and show a loss in 1918 of $8,683, or a profit for the two years of 
$51,633. The Dominion Elevator Company, who are quarter owners in the Empire, 
operate about 60 country elevators. They had net profits in 1916-17 of $34,963. In 
1917-18 they made $2,849, or a total profit for the two years of $37,812. The Winnipeg 
Elevator Company, which has also one-quarter interest in this terminal—they lease 
their elevators, fifty country elevators, and their profits for the two last years were 

- $18,107. I got these wires from the auditor’s statements. The Canadian Elevator 

Company, operating 117 country elevators—that is my own company—made net 
profits for the last two years, 1917 and 1918 of $137,240. You would not say that these 
profits are unreasonable. 

Q. I do not know. I do not know how much money is invested in the business ?— 
i bh Canadian Elevator Company has a capital of $1,000,000 and operates 117 
elevators. 


ea a 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The Canadian Elevator Company, the Northern Elevator Company, the Dom- 
inion Elevator Company and the Winnipeg Elevator Company—these are the four 
companies you mention?—A. Yes, sir. 
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The terminal elevator, if it gets a big volume of business and has the country 
elevators to feed them they naturally make a big profit in the years that they have a 


big volume of business and handle the screenings at quite high prices. I want to show _ 


you the profits of this year. (Hands Mr. Pringle statement.) 


Mr. Princue: This is a latter from the Empire Elevator Company’s secretary st 


Mr. McWilliams of the Empire Elevator Company. (Reads): 


“Replying to your request as to the approximate earnings of this company 
and the Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Co., Limited, for the year ending July, 
15, 1919, I would estimate from our trial balance of May 31, that the Empire 
Elevator Company will show net earnings of about $100,000 and the Thunder 
Bay Terminal Elevator Company of about $50,000.” 


~ By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Does that include your overage?—A. That includes the overage. I will have 
the auditors send you a statement. 
Q. You are coming down to earth again?—A. It is due to the difference in the 
handling. This year we have only handled 5,000,000, 10,000,000 bushels in the two 
houses. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I got a little off on the Thunder Bay Company. Was that absorbed by the 


Empire Elevator Company /—A. No, noe. 
Q. What relationship existed?—A, The same people owned the Thunder Bay 


elevator, exactly the same people. 

Q. What is the Thunder Bay incorporated at?—A. Thunder Bay’s authorized 
capital is a’ million. 

Q. What is the paid up capital?—A. I think $750,000 or $800,000; I have not the 
figures. 

Q. I understood that in September 1910, it was about $168,000. Since then you 


have built up a fund out of which you have redeemed bonds that you issued as against - 


the stock amounting to $198,000, which makes your stock at present about $366,000 ?— 
A. I have not the figures. 


Q. As I understand it, the original company’s stock was $500,000 preferred;. 


and common $500,000, or $1,000,000; bonds $400,000. The plant and site cost about 
$582,000. You cannot give us figures in regard to that?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you give us knowledge of the financial position of the Thunder Bay Eleva- 
tor?—A. The Thunder Bay Elevator was built in 1908. We bought a site over there 
for $50,000, and built an elevator that cost about the same as the Empire, I should 
think. 

Q. Your site cost you about $51,000 2—A. Somewhere around there. 

Q. $51,428, and that was entered in your assets in the books of the company at 
$215,000 7—A. I do not know about that. 

Q. I find that from the statement here. The land which was bought from the 
Empire Elevator Company for $50,000 is now charged by the company at $250,000. On 
the basis of the tax assessment, the land has a value of $51,428. On August 21st, 1916, 
the property and assets of the Thunder Bay Elevator Company were sold to the Thunder 
Bay Terminal Elevator Company for the consideration of $774,300 stock of the 
Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Company, and the assumption by that company of 
the outstanding assets, namely, $225,000. The details of the transaction were as 
follows: Plant and equipment, $598,008.31; cash $20,000; membership in the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange $5,000. Assets sold $623,008.31. Par value of stock acquired, 
$774,300; bonds assumed by the Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Company, Limited, 
$225,000. Profit on sale of assets $376,291.692—A. That would be The Thunder Bay 
Elevator Company. They sold out to the Thunder Bay Terminal Company. 
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Q. At a profit of approximately $400,000. Now then this profit was absorbed in 
the accounts of the Thunder Bay Elevator Company, Limited, by writing down the 
book value of its holdings in the stock of the Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited, to $398,008.31. Then on November 30th, 1916, The Thunder Bay Elevator 
Company, Limited, sold 1,249 shares of its investment in the Thunder Bay Terminal 
Elevator Company, Limited, to the Bawlf Grain Company, Limited, for $99,990, and 
this amount was taken up in the accounts as follows: credited to the investment, 
representing the book value of 1,249 shares on the Thunder Bay Elevator’s books, 
$64,201.52, credit to surplus, representing the profit $35,698.48, making $99,900. So 
that the Thunder Bay Terminal Company, which is the company at the present time, 
and which you seem to have leased for a time—have you it under lease now?—A. No, 
it was leased before we sold out to the Thunder Bay Terminal. 

Q. You sold out to the Thunder Bay Terminal. Who controls the Thunder Bay 
Terminal ?—A. We have had the Bawlf Grain Company as stockholders. Otherwise, 


the ownership is the same. 


a 


Q. Have you a statement showing the profits of the Thunder Bay Terminal Com- 
pany of 1918? Is there anybody here that has that statement ?—A. I do not think so; 
I was only asked to bring the Empire. 

.Q. What position do the Bawlf people stand in?—A. Just shareholders. 

Q. They have not a controlling interest ?—A. No. 

Q. You still control?—A. We sold them this stock at a reasonable price. We 
were getting some shipments from them. 

_ Q. What would you call a reasonable price—par?—A. I think they paid a little 
less than par. 

Q. That did not represent to you anything like one hundred cents on the dollar? 
—A. They paid what they thought it was worth. 

Q. You got what you thought it was worth?—A. We got what we thought it was 

worth because they were going to bring us business, you see. They were going to ship 
a certain amount to their country elevators, and we could afford to sell stock at a bit 
of sacrifice. 

Q. Are all these elevators controlled more or less by the same interests?—A. Oh, 
no, a farmer can choose who he can ship his grain to. He can ship to the Govern- 
ment if he wants to. He can ship it to these elevators. Of course, they are owned by 
the same people, one on the Canadian Northern and one on the C.P.R. 

Q. What about the Consolidated Elevator Company, Limited?—A. We have no 
interest in it whatever. 

-Q. The C.P.R., I suppose you have no interest in that?—A. No. 

Q. The Eastern Terminal Company ?—A. No interest in that. 

Q. The Empire Elevator Company—that is the one we are dealing with; the 
Thunder Bay Elevator Company; that is another one we are dealing with. What 
about the Fort William Elevator Company ?—A. I have no interest in that. 

Q. The United Grain Growers’ Elevator?—A. No interest. 

Q. The Ogilvie Flour Milling Company ?—A. No interest. 

Q. The Western Terminal Elevator, Fort William?—A. No. 

Q. Well then, without going over all these the only two you are interested in are 
the Empire and the Thunder Bay?—A. No, I am interested also in the Grand Trunk 

_ Pacific as an individual shareholder. 

Q. And has it been a successful company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea what return it has made during the last year?—A. It has 
made large returns, it is operated under a lease from the railway company and the 
returns on the capital invested I think have been pretty large in the last three or four 
years, but I understand they are losing money this year. 

'  Q. You understand they are losing money this year?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. W. H. McWilliams.] 
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Q. I suppose there are but very few people who would not think that your com- 
pany has been a very decided success during the last few years?—A. We could not 
help that; we do not make the tariff, the Government makes the tariff as you know. 
The grain lusiness has been supervised by the Government, it has a most wonderful 
supervision, the best in the world. The Government takes charge of this grain from 
the time it is inspected until it arrives at the seaboard and they make the tariff. 


Q. So you attribute very largely the large earnings to the fact that in one year 


especially you handled the largest crop that was ever turned out?—A. There were two 


large profits, but there was no one year we raised in Western Canada 800,000,000. 


bushels of grain and the country elevators and terminal facilities are now adjusted to 
take care of that volume of business, but, unfortunately, when we got 200,000,000 
bushels it was very difficult to make profit, even with the overage in the spring. 

Q. It was not bad last year, 100,000 on 600,000.—A. 98 per cent of the business 
that we got tin the Empire originated in our elevators, the grain belongs to us. 


Q. You show a profit even on the elevators?—A. Yes, a pretty small profit on the 


elevators. 

Q. You had this company, the Empire Elevator Company, Limited, as far as I 
can gather, you became incorporated in 1911, and you issued a series of bonds at 54 
per cent amounting to $375,000. Now then, in order to float these bonds you turned 
around and you got a guarantee from the other companies which, I suppose, at 
that time were elevator companies doing business, and you give to them 
in consideration of the guarantee and purchase a certain amount of preferred and 
a certain amount of common stock. For instance you gave the Canadian 
Elevator Company, Limited, 1,250 preferred, you gave the Northern Elevator Com 
pany, Limited, 1,250 preferred, the Dominion Elevator Company, Limited, 1,250 pre- 
ferred, the Winnipeg Elevator Company, 1,250 preferred. Then you gave 750 shares 
of common stock to each of these companies, making a total of 5,000 preferred and 
3,000 ‘common. When you got this company incorporated you really were personally 
the owner of this property; you sold that property to this company and at that time 
you had invested in the whole property, lands, buildings, trackage, etc., was about 
$356,927.72. Now, you sold it for what? How much to this company ?—A. I have for- 
gotten the transaction, is it not set forth there? 

Q. Perhaps it is, I have not had an opportunity to read over this before——A, The 
Empire Elevator was the first concrete elevator built and since that time they have 
added thirty-five million bushels of storage there. 

Q. Well, I see this statement says that it is an elevator of concrete construction 
and Mr. W. J. McWilliams states that it cost originally about $525,000, that sundry 
additions have been made to the property subsequent to October, 1914, amounting to 
$31,611.96 so that the present cost of the elevator, including land, trackage, etc., would 
appear to be approximately $556,611.26. The following statements shows the com- 
parison of this cost value with the present productive value as submitted by the com- 
pany, elevator buildings and equipment, the column of cost including the value of land 
trackage, etc., $556,611.26, value placed upon land on assessed basis, office furniture 
and fixtures $2,981.49, estimate of working capital required at $50,000 per one million 
bushels of storage capacity $62,500, making a total of $622,092.75. This is your total 
investment, and against that your profits are running $200,000 a year, and this year 
you say it might fall down to approximately $100,000?—A. Yes, it has been down to 
$112,000, and it is down to $100,000 this year. 
~ Q. Now then, I find from the statement that the combined earnings of the Empire 
and Thunder Bay are as follows: 1912-13, $357,538; 1913-14, $424,912; 1914-15, $134,- 
796; 1915-16, $474,420; 1916-17, $546,132. Now, the percentage of cost plus working 
capital 1912-13, 28-80; 1913-14, 33-88; 1914-15, 10°75; 1915-16, 37-82; 1916-17, 43°54; 
an average earning of 30-80 per cent, do you think those figures correct !—A. Are those 
Price-Waterhouse figures? 

[Mr. W. H. McWilliams.] 
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Q. Yes.—A. I suppose they are correct. : 

Q. Now, you say that while you have made substantial profits, that you are con- 
trolled as to rates by the Government. And you are controlled as to overages?’—A. No. 
Perhaps it would be interesting for you to know how these are made. 


Q. Very much so, I do not know that I have heard very much about that and I 
do not understand it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I would like to know how you come to own those overages?—A. It is part of 
the tariff. 


Mr. Rew: No, it is not. 


The Witness: There are three ways in which the overage occurs in the terminal 
elevator. The Government takes charge of a car of wheat at Winnipeg and inspects 
it. It is Inspected again, cleaned mechanically, weighed, and a certain percentage is 
taken of it for the dirt—take for the sake of argument a car of No. 1, the ear is 


_ weighed at Fort William, it is one per cent, 1,000 bushels, that would mean that the 


shipper would get 990 bushels net of No. 1 Northern wheat. We pay no attention to 
the cleaning of that car individually, we do not inspect or clean it to discover 
whether the inspection should be one per cent or one-half of one per cent, but we 
immediately issue a warehouse receipt, for it would be impracticable for us to treat 


~ those cars individually; we clean that grain commercially on arrival at the terminal, 


and there is a little dirt put out of the wheat; in other words you cannot clean out 
commercially as clean as it has been cleaned mechanically by the Inspection Depart- 
ment. In order to show that, the Liverpool Grain Exchange considers a car of grain 
as commercially clean if it does not contain more than one-quarter of one per cent 
dirt. Of course it goes without saying that any dirt you put out of that grain in 
shipping will give you the gain in that net weight. The records of the Departments 
show the record of the cars in and out of these elevators are just about even, without 
gain or loss, therefore the overage is made in the cleaning of the grain. There is 
another way in which the elevator may make a small gain in wheat, and that is in 
connection with the Inspection Department; a car of wheat goes in with an inferior 
grade; say it is grade at No. 2 Northern, the reason being that it is shrunken grain; 
the Inspection Department will put one or two per cent dockage on it and give it a 
higher grade, No. 1 Northern; the terminal will clean that up to No. 1 Northern 
and recover the small grain out of it. There is still another way in which a small 
gain can be made in the cleaning and handling of grain; the minimum dockage on 
grain is one per cent, that is, that a car of wheat may be given a dockage of one per 
cent. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Will you just make that a little plainer? What do you mean by minimum 
‘dockage?—A. I am talking about a special car of wheat which may be 1 Northern or 
2 Northern; with one per cent dockage; when you come to clean that wheat it may 
be a very light chaff in it, and instead of there being one or two per cent cleaned out, 
it may be only one-half of one per cent. It is made entirely in the cleaning, because 
the car in and out is equal; the records show that there is very little difference 
between the two, I have not the records here but I know that is the case. Therefore 
the overage is made entirely in the cleaning of the grain. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What control have you in the cleaning and the overage? You are governed 
entirely by the Government inspection, you say?—A. By the Government inspection, 
[Mr. W. H. McWilliams. ] 
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they weigh the grain in and they weigh it out, they supervise the binning of it, and 
they supervise the cleaning of it, and they inspect it on the boats and on the ears. 
They register the warehouse receipts in and they register the warehouse receipts out. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. When did you first secure permits for the retention and disposal of overages 
from the Grain Commission?—A. It has been customary in the trade. 

Q. When did you first receive your permit from the Grain Commission to retain 
the overages ?—A. I have no recollection of it, we have always had it. 

Q. Did you always have a permit?—A. I do not know that we ever had a permit. 

Q. You never have received a permit ?—A. I don’t know whether we have or not. 
I cannot remember. 

Q. Was the question ever discussed between the Grain Elevator men and the 
Grain Commission ?—<A. I don’t remember of it ever being discussed. 

Q. Then you have simply all through the year retained the overages as a matter 
of practice?—A. Just the same as screenings; it is part Of the tariff; part of the 
earnings. 

Q. I don’t want to contradict you, but it is not part of the tariff in the regula- 
tions, but what I am getting at is the modus operandi by which this is handled ?—A. 
The Government weighs the grain in and weighs it out. We honor all our warehouse 
receipts. 

Q. You never got a permit from the Grain Commission for the retention of the 
overages ?—A. I cannot say. I do not operate the elevator; J am simply the president 
of the company. 

Q. I would think that you would know what the practice was in a matter of that 
importance, a matter amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars?—A. I am frank 
in saying that I don’t know. I cannot tell you whether we have ever got a permit or 
not. 

Q. You do not know if it was ever discussed ?—A. It was never discussed with me. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When the dockage is over three per cent, Mr. McWilliams, do you give a refund 
then to the shipper?—A. Yes. Im nineteen hundred and twelve we retained all of the 
screenings that were in the grain as payment for cleaning it. 

In nineteen hundred and twelve, I think it was, they felt that with all heavy 
dockage cars the shipper should have some return, and the clause was put into the 
tariff that year on all cars containing three per cent dockage or more, the return must 
be made to the farmer, after allowing one per cent for waste. 

The tariff stood that way for two or three years, and was revised again, that on 
all cars containing three per cent, a return must be made to the farmer. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you make a return in every Sect ean Yes. 
Q. Whether it is asked for or not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Always?—A. Oh, yes. 


Q. Are these certificates sent to the farmers?—A. They are either sent to the. 


farmer or to his broker or to the commission men. 


Q. Without being asked for?—A. Yes. 2 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Supposing it is less than three per cent?—A. Tf it is less than three per cent, 
we retain that for cleaning the car. 
[Mr. W. H. McWilliams.] : : oak eee 
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Q. That is where these overages come in—everything over three per cent, you 
have to account for, and anything under that, you appropriate?—A. We appropriate 
the screenings, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When you speak of overages, you mean screenings?—A. No. It is the real 


d wheat. I have explained how these overages are made in the elevator. 
‘ By Mr. Reid: 
_.  Q. Are there any cars of wheat, Mr. McWilliams, which go through which are 
not docked at all?—A. Yes, I should say—well now, I cannot tell you. Do you know, 
Mr. Bawlf, I think it is about twenty-five to thirty per cent. 


My. Bawir: There is no dockage on oats. 


By Mr. Reid: : 


Q. I have reference to wheat. I was not speaking of oats or other grain—A. 
Twenty-five to thirty per cent on wheat. 


; By Mr. Stevens: 
: Q. Now, Mr. McWilliams, you also have in your elevator, as in all other elevators, 
. large quantities of screenings as well as overages, large amounts. What we are getting 
at is whether it is reasonable or not. For instance, your overages in the combined ele- 
| yators, which are both under the same control, and are treated together in this audit, 
-_ are:—The overages in nineteen hundred and twelve-thirteen, one hundred and sixty 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-two; in nineteen hundred and thirteen-fourteen, 
one hundred and sixty-nine thousand three hundred and twenty-two; in nineteen 
hundred and fourteen-fifteen, fifty-nine thousand and sixty seven; in nineteen hundred 
} and fifteen-sixteen, two hundred and thirty-six thousand, two hundred and twenty- 
F- four dollars; in nineteen hundréd and sixteen-seventeen, three hundred and nine 
thousand six hundred and forty-four. In the same years, you got a revenue from 
) screenings and scalpings, in the same years, without repeating them, twelve thousand 
: seven hundred and sixteen dollars; eighty-seven thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
nine dollars; seventy-three thousand three hundred and seventy-four dollars; eighty 
thousand, five hundred and ninety-one dollars, and seventy-two thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy dollars. 
Now, the point has been raised by somebody that this should be included as part 
of the earnings in the elevator under the tariff, and you intimated that yourself. 
Now, just to show your earnings on the same dates, and then I will ask you a 
question on this whole thing—just to put it clearly before you, your earnings during 
those same years directly from the tariff fees for the operation of these elevators 
were as follows -(I will not quote the years again, as you have them): two hundred 
and thirty thousand two hundred and eighty-two dollars; two hundred and thirteen 
thousand five hundred and ninety-three dollars; forty-eight thousand six hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars; two hundred and three thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars, ahd two hundred and ten thousand and fifty-three dollars. 
| Now, you see, your earnings are very substantial, under the regular schedule of 
__ fees, and if you add to that the screenings, and then add again to that the overages, 
you find the earnings amount to a very high amount, and it would indicate (and this 
is the question I want to ask you), do you not think and agree with me that it 
indicates that the allowance for overages is altogether too high?—A. Yes, the overages 
from some of the elevators, I think, have been too high. Of course, this whole thing 
is brought about by the high cost of grain. 
Q. Those are the market prices ?—A. I have prepared a brief here in regard to the 
terminal elevators which I would be very glad to leave with you. It is rather long, 
[Mr. W. H. McWilliams. ] 
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but it goes into this elevator business very thoroughly, and it shows that, notwith- 
standing the big earnings of the terminal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
that our rates down there are the lowest on the North American Continent. 

Q. That is a very gratifying thing. That is what we want to keep. As long as 
they will pay we want to keep them that way?—A. This is what we do for three- 
quarters of a cent a bushel. We receive that grain, and clean it, and store it, and 
insure it for fifteen days, and put it on the vessel, for three-quarters of a cent a bushel. 
The rate for the same service in Duluth is one and a quarter cents a bushel. They 
get the overages and the screenings, just the same, and get twice the rate, and their 
storage charges are, I think, the same as ours. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Before you go any further: What do you mean by “insurance?”—A. We 
insure the grain for fifteen days. - 

Q. Against what?—A. Against fire, and also carry a collapse insurance. 

Q. You are responsible for the quality of that grain?—A. We are responsible, 
but we can post the public elevators if we see the grain going out of condition, but 
no elevator company has ever been posted that I know of, because it would hurt our 
business. : 

Q. Have you ever had grain go out of condition while in your terminal?—A. We 
have, but we stood our losses rather than take advantage of the Grain Act and post it. 

Q. So when you insure it, you insure against fire and condition?—A. Fire and 
collapse. 

Q. For three-quarters of a cent a bushel?—A. Yes, sir. I have a table of the ratés 
here which will be very interesting, I am sure, which I will file with you. The rates 
run all the way from one cent to as high as a cent and a half in Duluth. Duluth is 
the nearest parallel to Fort William and Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Does that not again narrow itself down to the question as to whether or not 
you are making a fair profit?—A. I think that is the crux of the whole situation. I 
think they have been making undue profits— 

Q. (interrupting). Including the overages?—A. Through the high price for over- 
ages and screenings. 


By Mr. Reid: - 


Q. You mentioned Duluth. How does its bulk compare with Port Arthur and 
Fort William ?—A. That is a condition we are coming to. They are greatly overbuilt 
there. We have storage provided at the head of the lakes for eight hundred million 
bushels. 


. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Of all grains?—A. Yes, of all grains. Last year we dropped down to four 
hundred million bushels. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That is the reason you did not make so much money last year?—A. That is 
the reason we did not make so much last year, yes, and you cannot afford to fix your 
tariff for the future in Port Arthur and Fort William on war conditions, or the five- 
year period covered by the Price-Waterhouse report. 


(Mr. W. H. McWilliams. ] 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The two years before the war were the best years?—A. No, I think not. 
; Q. Let me give you your earnings. Your earnings included screenings and over- 
ages. The tariff fees were as follows: In nineteen hundred and twelye-thirteen 14-67 
per cent now nineteen hundred and thirteen-fourteen, 13-34 pr cent; then we come 
to nineteen hundred and fourteen-fifteen, that was the bad year, 0-19 per cent; then in 
nineteen hundred and fifteen-sixteen it went up to 12-57 per cent; in nineteen hundred 
‘and sixteen-seventeen, 13-6 per cent, or about A. (interrupting). Surely you can- 
not call those excessive ? 
Q. Not at all. About eleven per cent. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Earnings on the capital invested?—A. Earnings on the investment. This is 
out of fees alone, but then, of course, you add to that the figures for the screenings 
and the scalpings, which give you these figures. That is the two elevators, of which 
you are speaking ? 

Q. The two together. That is, the average of the two. When you include the 
screenings and overages, you have these figures: 28-50 per cent, 33-88 per cent, 10-75 
per cent, 37-82 per cent, and 43-50 per cent, which is the point I make, namely, that 

_ these overages contributed very largely to the large earnings?—A. The reason we were 
able to make good profits is because we have these feeders for these elevators. The 
elevators at the head of the lakes that have to depend on the public for their business 
have not made so much money, and there has been added to the storage at Fort William 
so much capacity that we cannot hope to make these earnings from now on. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Look at it from another way. What would be the effect of depriving you of 
___ the overages?—A. It would necessitate an advance in the tariff. If you advocate a 
~_ eash tariffi—I don’t think the farmer would be very enthusiastic over that. , 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What about these figures which Mr. Stevens read?—A. We are quite prepared, 
if the Government is prepared to guarantee as against a shortage, to go to the cash 
tariff, if they want us to. 


Mr. Davis: When there are shortages we don’t hear about them; we only hear 
about the overages. 


Mr. Stevens: I think they are very very small as compared with the overages. 
All the elevators are here (indicating). 


Mr. Davis: Is there a year there where they had a wet harvest? Does that make 
any difference 4 


Mr. McWuurams: No, I don’t know that it does. We did have a shrinkage. We 
were allowed a shrinkage for the wet grain, but I don’t know whether that is in the 
tariff or not. 
‘Mind you, the Government has been fixing this tariff since nineteen hundred and 
____ twelve, and have been reducing the tariff a little since nineteen hundred and twelve; 
a and necessarily the cost of operation has been going up. 


a By Mr. Stvenss 


Q. The indications are that it is working very satisfactorily. You speak about 
the other elevators getting less. I have the whole thing here (indicating) —A. I 
think, Mr. Stevens, you will have to admit that it has not been fair to take this five- 


ce [Mr. W. H. McWilliams] 
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year period which represents the best five years in the history of the elevator business, 
when the overages were worth three times what they were worth in pre-war times—and 
screenings as well. 

Q. Two of these years are pre-war years?/—A. That is nineteen hundred and 
twelve-thirteen. 

Q. And nineteen hundred and thirteen-fourteen. These were pre-war years?—A. . 
What is the first year? 

Q. Nineteen hundred and twelve-thirteen and nineteen hundred and thirteen- 
fourteen. ‘Those are two clear years before the war ?—A. I suppose one of the reasons 
for those big profits is the fact that there was not sufficient capacity. 

Q. Then came the war year with its high prices and rotten crop?—A. Yes, and, 

. for instance, the Empire Elevator has handled a tremendous volume of business since 
it was built. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Mr. Stevens, you gave us the figures on capital. What are the percentages on turn- 
over ¢ 


Mr. Stevens: I don’t know because this elevator handled all this grain on com- 
mission. They are warehousemen. 


Mr. McWituramMs: The turnover don’t come into the public elevator. We don’t 
buy the grain. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It comes into it this way, Mr. McWilliams, and this is the real fact of the mat- 
ter that this committee is interested in more than anything else, that whatever charge 
you make against the grain you handle, is what the grain ultimately produces. If you 
can tell this committee what addition to the price of wheat?—A. To the price of a loaf 
of bread. ’ : 

Q. No, start with wheat; what addition to the price of wheat your charges to the 
elevator would make?—A. The Price-Waterhouse reports shows for the last five years 
the cost of doing business. 

Q. Per bushel?—A. Yes. I think the cost per bushel is shown in their report. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you got it from the Imperial Elevator up to the terminal?—A. No. 
Mr. Stevens: I do not think that information is in this report. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You can give us your cost?—A. In the country elevators—well, they vary tre- 
mendously according to the crop. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. But your average. I know it is all a matter of volume, but take the average 1 
A. It runs from three to five cents a bushel, the cost of buying and doing business. 
Q. That puts it on the track?—A. Yes, that would put it on the track. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At Fort William?—A. No, less the freight. 
Q. What I am referring to is the elevator charge. 


Mr. Stevens: F.O.B. Shipping point. 
[Mr. W. H. McWilliams.] 
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By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Suppose the elevator did the ene for nothing, would it make any appreciable 
difference in the cost of a loaf of bread? Suppose you aained out your three-quarter of 
a cent charge for handling wheat at the terminal ?—A. That would be so insignificant— 

Q. So infinitesimal that it would be hard to get at?—A. The only thing that comes 
into it is the right or wrong of a certain set of men running the terminal elevator mak- 
ing more money than they ought to. I claim that at pre-war prices for overages, with 
the tremendous storages we have now at the elevators, it would be impossible to make 
even a reasonable profit from now on. Here is the cost per bushel. I suppose you have 
the Price-Waterhouse report. 

Q. All terminal Government eieeniors operate under Government supervision ?— 
A. Yes, and direction. The charges they make for the services they render are 

approved by the Board of Grain Commissioners each year. 

j Q@. It strikes me it comes down to this point; you are under the control of the 
Government?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And it is a matter for the Government to say whether you are making abnor- 
mal profits or not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your contentiow is that while you handle this at three-quarters of a cent 

_a bushel, whether the wheat is worth a dollar or is worth two dollars, you do it for 
three-quarters of a cent?—A. Absolutely. 

| Q. So that that does not come into the situation at all, the high cost of the grain, 

‘ except to the extent of your overages and screenings ?—A. No. 

Q. So that if you get a market where grain is down to a dollar a bushel you do 

work for three quarters of a cent just the same, but your screenings and overages 

immediately depreciate 100 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or more?—A. In 1908, 1909, and 1910 screenings were worth at Fort William 
$6 or $7 a ton; the farmer never asked us for any return of screenings in those days, 
regardless of what the dockage was. Screenings were not worth anything, were not 
worth bothering with, but since the war screenings got up to $25 a ton, and then they 
became interested in the screenings. 

Q. Your contention would be that you passed through abnormal times, which have 
of necessity given to the elevator people under Government regulations an opportunity 
of making, I won’t say excessive, but very substantial returns?—A. Absolutely. We 
could not help making it if we wanted to. The tariff is made by the Government. 
They supervise the business all the way from the country elevator to the seaboard, 
and there itis. The gross weight in and out of the elevators is even; the gain we make 
is made entirely from cleanings and recovering small grain from screenings. 

Q. You make rather a strong statement here that these conditions will not con- 
tinue?—A. Yes. 

Q. What reason have you for that. Do you think the price of wheat will come 
down ?—A. It will certainly come down just as soon as these fixed prices are over. 

Q. You think there is no question about that?—A. It is a case of catching up on 
production. The figures of the world’s probable supply of grain would indicate there 
is enough to go round, but it is badly distributed, transportation enters into it in 
such a way. 

Q. Transportation enters into it in such a way that in some of the territories there 
is difficulty in exporting it into the British market?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And that keeps up the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the price-fixing in the United States is going to have its effect, but 
we think it is only a matter of time when these conditions will change and the price 
of wheat will fall. Assuming for the moment the price of wheat falls, would there be 
any possibility under the present conditions and under the elevator facilities which 
you now have at Port Arthur, and which are increased, I see by your statement, very 
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very largely, would there be any possibility of the elevators making any such returns 
as they have been making?—A. Absolutely not. This statement shows it here. Our 
handling has gone down from 14,000,000 in 1916-17 to 8,000,000 in 1917-18 and 
5,000,000 in 1918-19 in this one elevator. 


Mr. Princie: This statement of Mr. McWilliams’ is rather illuminating and it 
is very concise, and it might be very well for the committee to consider it. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. You have stated to the committee that the capacity of the terminal elevators 
at the head of the lakes is very materially increased?—A. The present capacity is 
48,000,000 I think, in round figures. I might be out a million or two there, and I 
believe at the time that I built the Empire at Fort William, the capacity was about 
10,000,000, so that it has increased that much. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


“ Q. Had you sufficient capacity during the year of the big crop?—A. No, we had 
not. 
Q. Has the capacity increased since that time?—A. Oh, yes, very much. There 
has been probably ten or fifteen millions added since the big crop. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. What is your opinion with regard to the effect of that added space on the 
facility for getting the grain through the terminal? Does it assist by making it easier 
and providing more capacity? Is it likely to either affect itself in an increased price 
to the farmer, or a reduced price to the ultimate consumer? ‘To take the transverse of 
that, if the elevator capacity is restricted, is that likely to either reduce the price to the 
farmer, or increase the price to the consumer?—A. I do not know how the consumer 
would be affected very much. If they cannot move the grain, it has got to stay on the 
farm, but if it stays in the country elevator, it would be subject to storage and interest, 
and whenever you hold up grain it costs storage and interest. If it stays on the farm 
it doés not affect the consumer. 

Q. Buf the farmer does not get his money?—A. No. 

Q. In your opinion is it an advantage to the producer of grain in Western Canada 
to have ample facilities for the grain?—A. Decidedly so. The big crop of 1915-16 
found inadequate country elevator capacity and storage, and inadequate terminal 
facilities, and of course everybody made so much money in the grain business that 
year that they all jumped in and overbuilt the country, and I think they overbuilt the 
terminals for some years. 

Q. To carry that a little further, suppose that the increased capacity at the head 
of the lake were to result in finally increasing the cost of the production of a cent on 
a bushel of wheat on the handling charges, due to what you have said in regard to what 
we were coming to in relation to Duluth, would that increase be offset by the advantage 
in the building of a large crop?—A. Oh, I think so. You see we have increased the 
facilities in every way at Fort William and Port Arthur. One year we had a wheat 
crop and a great deal of our grain was damaged, and we lost on it by reason of 
inadequate country facilities, poor freight facilities, and inadequate facilities for 
drying it at Fort William and Port Arthur, and we brought up a big floating dryer 
from Chicago, to dry this grain, to keep it from spoiling. That has all been taken care 
of by additional drying systems, and the Government have helped some in building 
these elevators. They built a terminal at Fort William, another at Saskatoon, and one 
at Moosejaw. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. With the growth of the West you require to have greater terminal facilities 
and more elevators, and unless the Government take it upon themselves to furnish 
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terminal facilities and elevators, then private capital has got to do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you do not allow a rate upon which private capital can see at least a 
fair rettirn on its investment, you are not going to have these elevators constructed ?— 
A. No. I think to be absolutely frank with you, all these statements of these terminal 
elevators show more profit than they ought to show in the last four or five years, but 
they have got to pay war fax. \ 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


~ Q. You do not mean that they show more profits than they really make?—A. No, 
they show a’ little too much profits. 


Mr. Prinecie: More than they are entitled to. 
Witness: But it is due to the high price of grain and screenings. 


- By Mr. Pringle: \ 


Q. And the Government has taken care to see that you contribute a portion of it 
to the Government ?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: By the war tax. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. A statement was made in the House of Commons the other day that the ter- 
minal overages were illegally taken. What have you to say about that?—4A. I do not 
say that they were illegally taken. We honour our warehouse receipts. We give the 
shippers everything the Government says we ought to give them. The Government 
inspect this grain. We weigh it in and weigh it out, and register our warehouse 
receipts in, and cancel them out. Therefore, if you have warehouse receipts issued for 
100,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern, you have got to put out that much of that grade or 
buy it in the open market. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I do not understand how the large overages could be made?—A. I have explained 
that. 
Q. The grain is weighed before it goes in and weighed before it goes out. 


By Mr. Davis: 

The difference is not between gross and gross; that works out the same, but it is 
between net and net?—-A. Yes, between net and net. Tlie memorandum of rates will 
show you exactly what the average overage in percentage is. It looms up big in 
bushels and dollars, but when you put on the percentage of the total amount in that 
it is very small. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That is percentage per bushel?—A. Yes, percentage to the total bushels 
handled. 5 j 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As a practical grain man, what in your opinion would be the effect on the 
Canadian situation to have the Canadian market open with a fixed price to the 
United States?—A. I was going to suggest something, and I may as well suggest it 


_ here. We have had some men from the Grain Exchange working on this, and they 


have given it much more consideration than I have, but my own opinion about it, 
which I would be very glad to give for what it is worth, is that I believe the markets 
should be open and all restrictions removed. Let us get back to pre-war competition 
and open trade with the world. But out of consideration for the farmer, and to pre- 
vent a drive, I think a minimum should be placed, in view of the fixed price in the 
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United States, a minimum of say $1.65 should be put on wheat. That would not 
mean that the Government would require any machinery to step in and handle it all, 
but simply that when it got down to $1.65 at Fort William, the Government would 
subsidize the farmer for any loss below that point. 


By Mr. Reid: - 


Q. What loss do you expect the Government would have to subsidize the farmer . 
for?—A. I do not think we would have much loss. 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what do you base your opinion?—A. Well, they have a fixed ‘price in the 
United States, and they are going to hold it up possibly by the boot straps. But they 
are going to get as much as they can, and I think before our market gets down to $1.65 
we will get a great deal of our stuff off. We have not a very big crop prospect anyway. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a nine penny loaf in the Old Country2—A. I 
have heard that. * 

Q. What would we have to sell wheat at. to produce that nine penny loaf in the 
Old Country ?—A. I don’t suppose that would come in. Don’t the Government absorb 
the losses there? ie 

.The Cuatmrman: The British Government does. 


Witness: The British Government takes it up. . 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. How long are they going to do that?—A. All the countries which are going to 
take our surplus and the surplus of the United States will have to pay the market 
price for the wheat. 

Q. Supposing the Government set a minimum price for wheat and it went higher 
in an open market; what would the consumer say to the Government?—A. Well, of 
course, that is the trouble; the consumer is in between hell and the iron works. I do 
not know how you are going to fix it. 

Q. This Committee is supposed to be looking after the consumers’ benefit?—A. 
Yes. 

Mr. Davis: This shows that the overages on all grain in the elevator is four- 
tenths of one per cent. : 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You have given us your profits; can you give us an idea of what you pay your 
people in salaries, your manager for instance?—A. I am president of the Empire and 
president of the Thunder Bay Company, and they pay me the magnificent salary of 
$1,500 in each company as president. Of course, I do not do very much. We pay the 
manager at Winnipeg $7,000. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. For each company?—A. No, for both companies. We pay the manager at 
Fort Wiliam I think $4,000 for both companies, so that our officers’ salaries are not 


very large. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What would be your turnover in 1918 fur the Empire, that is for the yeas 
ending July, 1918?—A. We handled abous nine millions in round figures, cight million 
nine hundred thousand, I think. 

Q. What would be your turnover in money?—A. In a public terminal elevator 
there is no turnover in money. We do not own the grain; we are simply public 
warehouse people. We do not own any of the grain at all. It is a purely storage 
proposition. The only elevator where they own the grain is a private elevator. 
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Q. Every bushel of grain, whether it is commission grain, consignment grain or 
purchased grain goes through your books? 

Mr. Princie (Interrupting): What you want to get at is the value of the grain 
they handle. They do not put a dollar in the grain that goes into the elevator; it goes 
in and goes out and they get three-quarters of a cent a bushel. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Where does the grain come from?—A. From the country elevators, and 
shipped on the track. 


a 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What is the value of the grain that you put through your terminal elevators? 
How many million bushels? —A. Say for the sake of argument, nine million bushels. 

Q. That would mean at $2 a bushel?—A. That would be $18,000,000. That is 
about the way it would work out. 

Q. That year it would run about $18,000,000, and in handling that they make a 
profit of $200,954. 


Mr. Srncrair: After putting $25,000 in the reserve. 


By Mr. Reid: 


: Q. You say it costs you at your country elevators from three to five cents to take 
the grain in, weigh it, and put it on the track?—A. Yes. 

Q. What poportion do you receive for that work?—A. We usually try to start off 
with a margin of five cents on wheat and three cents on oats. You mean our profit? 

Q. Suppose I had a special bin in your elevator 2—A. That would cost you a 
cent and three-quarters of a cent to sell. 

Q. You say it costs from three cents to five cents to put that through your house? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you only get a cent and three-quarters for doing it?—A. Yes, you have 
to take the different operations of the grain going through the elevator. We buy 
a lot of it at the straight price. We make a wider spread and then we earn storage 
on it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You have to weigh the overages?—A. They are not very big in the country 
elevators. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is this: what do you really think it costs you 
to put say 1,000 bushels of wheat through your houses in a special bin, and put it 
in a car and track it?—A. If you take the actual cost of the gasolene for running the 
elevator and the wages per man, it is not very much; but you cannot make your 
calculations that way. You have to take it at the end of the season and figure out 
how many bushels you have put through your line of elevators and figure out your 
average expense all the way through,-and put it against the bushels you have 
handled. That will vary according to the number of bushels you have handled. If 
you only handle an average of 30,000 bushels per elevator, it will be pretty expensive; 
but the Saskatchewan Co-operative Grain Growers probably average 100,000 bushels. 
With good crops my country elevator line will average from 70,000 to 90,000 bushels. 


Q. In other words your house will be filled about three times on an average?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. That is good business?—A. You can make good business in the country ele- 
vator if you can average 70,000 to 100,000, but when it is only 25,000 or 30,000 you 
do not make much money. 

Q. Take the farmer, with whom you do a special bin business, do you work for 
him for less than cost?—A. You would, unless you handled a tremendous volume of 
that business. If you had a cent and three-quarters per bushel, and if you got a cent 
commission for selling it for him at the other end you can make money if you get a 
big volume of business. — 

Q. It is not fair to bring in your commission to help out your country elevator? 
—A. No, at a cent and three-quarters it is ae difficult to make money at it; you 
have to handle a big volume. 

Q. Did your company submit figures before the commission held some years ago 
in regard to the cost?—A. I think we did. 

Q. What were the figures, do you remember?—A. I cannot remember, but I am 
quite sure that the figures presented by the various elevators ran from two and three- 
quarters up to as high as five cents per bushel. 


Witness discharged. 


Dr. R. J. McFatt, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have already been sworn?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you gone over the evidence that was given before this committee by the 
representative of the William Davies Company?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you checked that evidence against the records in your own department 
in regard to the quantities of foodstuffs stored in the packing houses of the William 
Davies people during the past year?—A. I have checked the high points; I have not 
checked every detail. I find that on the whole the thing corresponds. There is one 
matter on page 129 of No. 5 of the evidence in which it has been set down that Mr. 
Fox said the Toronto house took in 768,000 pounds in the month of February. Well, 
I think, with all due deference to the stenographers, that must be a stenographic 
error, because it is an utterly impossible statement. Certainly it does’ not correspond 
with the figures handed to me. It is very much higher. I could look it up, but it was — 
rather a small amount taken in that month. It is a matter which the stenographers 
could easily mistake. Then there was another place, on page 128, where Mr. Fox says 
that stocks were down to 261,000 pounds, signifying that that was the stock on hand 
at the end of the month, when it was the stock at the beginning of the month. ‘ 

Q. In the main, have you found any wide discrepancy with regard to the volume 
of foodstuffs stored?—A. No. 

. QQ. Have you checked the evidence given by the Matthews-Blackwell Company 
and the Swift Canadian Company ?—A. I have checked the high points in them all, 
and I find in the main it is correct. 

Q. Have you checked the evidence with regard to the quantities of butter and 
eges and as to the prices, and compared them with the prices submitted to your 
department?—A. I have checked the dairy prices and the eggs, and I find no dis- 
crepancies that are worth mentioning. There are some slight things. 

Q. Have you checked the Ogilvie Milling Company?—A. By the way, there was 
the Harris Abattoir which I was able to check perhaps a little more fully, having their 
balance sheets and profit and loss accounts for the last year and I find on the high 
point upon which they were examined they are correct to the slightest detail, that 
is on the last year I have, but on going back and comparing with the records in the 
early days in my office there were some slight discrepancies, I do not know whose fault 
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it was, but the records in my office of some of these companies would not add up by 
$100,000, so I.do not wonder at some slight discrepancies appearing. In the main 
however, there were but slight discrepancies, particularly with regard to last year. 
There is one other thing I wish to speak about, with regard to oleomargarine. Mr. 
McLean gave us a statement of the cost of his oleomargarine that does not correspond 
with what I got from his oleomargarine man the day before; I do not blame Mr. 
McLean, however, he should have the figures before him. I had the detail of what I 
went into. but the cost of production as shown and sworn to me by the Harris man, 
Mr. Anglin, who has charge of that, showed some higher costs than what Mr. McLean 
claimed. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I think that Mr. McLean, speaking from my recollection had not the 
evidence before him; he was just giving us approximate costs?—A. You see I make 
no criticisms whatever. JI am merely trying to get the fullest information possible and 
I checked them off with the cost of the ingredients. 

-Q. I do not think he had anything before him, he was giving it from recollection. 
—A. The fact of the matter is, I think, he might have been fairer to his company. I 
have also here something which I think might interest you, it is a statement of the 
William Davies’ Company retail stores, dealing with their net profits and turnover for 
the five years past which, for all the retail stores in three cities, came to 2-01 cents. 
I am getting from the William Davies and Company a rather elaborate statement 
showing the percentage taken, what they get out of a standard hog as sold on the 
British market, on the price as sold to the British Ministry of Food; I have the price 
confidentially, from the Ministry, so that they cannot fool me even if they wish, 
showing what they will get out of it on the British market price. 

Q. How soon will you get it?—A. I do not know, I should have it here very 
shortly. ° 

Q. We have evidence on the record in regard to that matter—A. With regard to 
the millers I am sorry to say that I have not yet been able to get hold of complete 
evidence although I have been trying very hard to do so. I have some notes your 
secretary and some of my men have been taking. The last year’s balance sheets are 
in the hands of the Food Board, and they have promised it to us and I expected to get 
them before this, but I found when we pushed them to the wall these balance sheets 
had disappeared so we are going to get them ourselves. There is one point there that 
-I think is worthy of a little attention if what I am told regarding the evidence before 
you is correct. They said that in the milling of wheat during the last year that they 
have had to, or they have used the full amount of wheat per barrel of flour which is 
approximately 4 and a half bushels. ‘Well, during the greater part of this last year 
the law has said that they must not use 4-25 pounds, that is the standard of flour for 
present extraction. ‘That does not agree I am sorry to say with the evidence that I 
have dragged from these gentlemen. Here I find, taken from our records, and if you 
want to get these chased up more intimately we can do it. - 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is no necessity of filing any records, all I wish to get on our record is a 
statement from you with regard to whether you do find in it, as a matter of fact, dis- 
crepancies generally from the evidence.—A. Very well, now this is a rather important 
point as to how many pounds of wheat it takes to make a pound of flour. I looked it 
over last winter and I found that if they can save 12-99 pounds it amounts to 50 
cents a barrel. I have here a statement of the Ogilvie Flour Milling Company, and 
- they have gone as low as 4 bushels 12 pounds that is the lowest I have seen. The 
Robin Hood people also have been making a nice little overage, they saved on the 
u EDr R= J. Menall:] 
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Government standard which was worked out at 50-50 of shorts and bran and some- 


times I found that there was three times as much shorts as bran, and these things 
count up with a large turnover. 

Q. I might say that in giving their evidence the millers told us with perfect 
frankness that they did that—A. That is all right. 

Q. The point I would like to get cleared up is whether you have figures with 
regard to the net profits made by the millers?—A. With the exception of the last crop 
year. 

Q. And they give a sworn statement with regard to this same thing—A. With 
regard to the cost per barrel ? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, I have not that before me for last year but I have it for the 
previous year, I have only that information up to and including 1917. 

Q. In 1917 what were the profits per barrel?—A. Ogilvie’s 20-32 cents, Lake of 
the Woods 20 cents flat, Western Canada 18-85 cents, Maple Leaf, 30-45 cents per 


barrel. 
Q. That is 30 cents per barrel in 19177—A. Yes. I have some other things which 


I would like to bring out publicly, namely the correspondence between the cold 
storage holdings, domestic as well as terminal, but it would take some little time to 


digest it. 

Q. We have received evidence in regard to hoarding ?—A. I understand that per- 
fectly well. 

Q. And if the evidence we have corresponds with your figures will you tell us and 
it will save us going over this mass of evidence?—A. One thing I wanted to bring out 
is statistical material which I got from the Food Board which shows practically the 
amounts of these chief products which are being held in cold storage and to compare 
them month by month with the stocks on hand, and if you do that you will find it 
illuminating evidence, as, for example, oleomargarine. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You might give us a summarized statement of that?—A. Yes, for example [ 
can leave it with you; I think I have already filed with you through Mr. Coates and 
Mr. Davis a statement as to the stocks on hand from month to month, and if you wish 
me to, I would be very glad to leave with you these charts if you will return them. 

Q. You might present a summary of that, if you will, with the results of your 
investigation ?—A. I intend to do that. 


Bu the Chairman: 


Q. You have these charts worked out showing the volume on hand from month 
to month and the domestic consumption; from that information what is your opinion 
with regard to the question whether the packers and cold storage people were holding 
stocks that were excessive/—A. My opinion on the matter is that with the exception 
of fishtand poultry, but taking the matter as a general rule there could be no criticism 
beyond the fact that we have unquestionably too much fish in storage and I will say 
myself, emphatically, whatever anybody called before you may bring out, that that is 
‘not due to the fault of those who own that fish; the owners are offering that fish at half 
price trying to get rid of it. I have evidence showing that they are offering that stuff 
at half price, and even less, and yet we have far too much of it in Canada, we cannot 
get rid of it. With regard to poultry there was a little too much last year which was 
due largely to the fact that the packers bought at high prices last year and are having 
difficulty now in marketing at that price, although I think they are going to market it 
all right. At one time we had a large quantity of meat on hand, when the British 
market was closed but to-day that situation is changed. 
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Q. You are speaking more particularly of frozen meat?—A. All meats in cold 
storage. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You say they are offering fish at half price and can get no diminution in the 
quantity ?—A. They are having extreme difficulty in getting rid of this fish. 

Q. And yet the retail price of fish is remaining up just as high as ever?—A. Some 
of the retail prices are remaining quite high. Of course, there are various grades of 
fish at retail. I don’t know that I have a copy of my Fish Report with me, but I would 
be very glad to send one down to you, so you can get the details. 

Q. That is fish that is being offered in good condition?—A. It is, yes. 

‘ Q. And it is fish that is demanded by the publie?—A. Unfortunately at. the pre- 
; sent time, what the public wants is halibut and salmon, the fancy stuff. Just as people 
who want salmon, are bound to have the sock-eyed salmon, and other fancy lines. 

: Q. How about the canned salmon? Do people want the canned fish?—A. There 
are lots of canned fish in the country of all grades which they are having trouble getting 
rid of. The trouble is with the consumer. 


: : By the Chairman: 


Q. There is a plentiful supply of low-grade fish, but the people don’t want it 2—A, 
Yes, there is a lot of it, and the people don’t want it. They want the silk instead of 
the wool. 

Q. It goes back to the same position as the meat dealers find themselves in, that 
the people don’t want anything but the choicest meats?—A. Yes, it is the “Cost of high 
living” and not the “high cost of living.” 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Does that prevail in Ontario?—A. Now, you are not going to get me to say 
such a thing. It even exists on the other side of the line. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. I suppose it even exists out where Mr. Douglas comes from, in Alberta?—A. I 
am quite sure that it would exist there; that you would find it existing out there, but I 
have not the data with me to say that it exists in your province, Mr. Douglas. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You can only get certain kinds of fish and we have to pay very fancy prices for 
it?—A. Yes, I imagine you would. 
Q. Does that cover cured fish?—A. That is very largely for export purposes for the 
West Indies. 
, Q. We use a lot of it here?—A. Yes. 
Q. In fact, we would use a good deal if we could get it?--A. We used to get it, 
but the Maritime Fish Company cure it and they want it to go to the West Indies. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You get smoked fish in the West?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What principal kinds of fish are they? Herring?—A. Frozen fish. 
Q. Herring2—A. There is some white fish and cod fish mixed in it. 
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Q. I suppose it retails for twenty-five cents a pound?—A. No, I don’t think it 


does. I have not the data here but I have it in detail, and I will be very glad to send 
it to you. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is there a surplus of smoked fish in cold storage ?---A. I don’t think so. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. I suppose there are large quantities of frozen fish coming in?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the market is absorbing it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You would have to start a campaign to get the people to eat more fish?—A. 
That is the idea exactly. ® 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What is the trouble? Are the prices up too much?—A. I think the retailer 
is taking too much. y 

Q. It shows that the retailer cannot buy the fish on account of the high prices, at 
a price where he can sell it?—A. He can on fish. I will send you in the evidence and 
you can decide. 

Q. Have you made any investigation here recently—here in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Lately ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since this condition arose that fish were being put up at half price?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not the result of that?—A. I have not the matter with me, but I 
will send it in to you. 

Q. In the meantime, the fish might spoil?—A. Some fish might. As Mr. Briton, 
of the Maritime Fish Company, told me in Toronto, that he had a ecarload and he did 


not know what he was going to do with it, unless he took it to the dump, and he was 
offering it at a sacrifice price. 


The Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 8 p.m. 


Mr. W. R. Bawtr, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. You are connected with the N. Bawlf Grain Company, Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your capitalization?—A. A capitalization of $700,000 paid up. 

Q. Is this an incorporated company ?—A. Under the Provincial Act of Manitoba. 

Q. I see a statement here covering the period 15th August, 1913 to 15th August, 
1914, and I see your net profit as shown by the Profit and Loss Account was $75,000? 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. From this was deducted interim dividends paid during the year, thus leaving 
at the credit of profit and loss account, as shown from the balance sheets, $68,338.06. 
The balance sheets to which are attached schedules giving the details of the figures, 
show the sales to be $278,240.91, as compared with $142,732.75 of a year ago. These 
assets, as may be remarked, appear to be of a very sound nature. The outstanding 
accounts, all of which seem to be very healthy, being alone sufficient to pay off not 
only liabilities of the company, but leave sufficient to pay a large dividend as well. 
In short, the position of affairs may be viewed as eminently satisfactory. Membership 
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certificates, as well as other securities held covering outstanding balances, have been 
_ produced for our inspection. This is from the auditor’s report. 
a Q. Who composed this company?—A. Originally my father, Nicholas Bawlf, 
incorporated the company in 1910, with an authorized capital of $50,000, and I think 
the paid up capital at that time in 1910 was $50,000—fully paid-up in cash. In 1913-14 
the paid up capital in the business was $100,500. At that time we were operating 
about 16 country elevators. 
Q. In 1914 you show your capital stock at $100,500, and your profit and loss 
account for that year, schedule No. 8, shows a balance of Balke there of 15th August, 
1913, $30,489.54. You had sundry net amounts applicable thereto, $153.52, bringing 
_ the total to $30,643.06, less dividend $711.94. Then you have profit for year ending 
_ 15th August, 1914 as per separate statement $75,000, less dividend paid on account 
thereof of $5,450, making a total of $69,550, which leaves you a balance of $68,836.06, 
which is carried to reserve?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Give us your statement for the next year’—A. In that year I would like to say 
__we handled 7,000,000 bushels of wheat and 10,000,000 bushels of oats, with a turnover 
of over ten million; that is in 1913-14, on a paid up capital of $100, 500; that is 
through our elevators; we bought and sold that in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


By Mr. Stevens: ! 


Q. Is this a public or private elevator ?—A. This is a country elevator line, doing 
a commission business and shipping business, all under the one name. At that time 
we were not interested in any terminal elevator, and I will show that as we go along. 
Q. You had your country elevators, and you bought and sold grain?—A. Yes, 
_ and shipped grain east and for export, bought it on account of mills and dealers. 

Q. You were in a competitive market?—A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. And did the best you could for your company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your turnover was what?—A. 17,000,000 bushels of grain. 

Q. Your net profit apparently was $75,000?—A. On 17,000,000 bushels of grain. 
Q. What percentage would that be on the turnover?—A. On the amount of grain 
put into dollars, I may say, our turnover in the banks was ten million dollars, and our 
profits $75,000. That would be three quarters of one per cent. 

Q. I see your auditors were John Scott and Company, Chartered Accountants, 
Manitoba. They evidently have offices in Winnipeg and Calgary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next year, 15th August, 1914, to 6th August, 1915. Your auditors 
say— 


““We have audited the books and accounts of your company for the year - 
ending August 6, 1915, and now beg to hand you attached accounts consisting 
of Profit and Loss Account for the year ending August 6, 1915, Balance sheet, 
as at August 6, 1915, Schedules, Profit and Loss statements as at August 15, 
1914. 

Balance sheet Schedules, as at August 6, 1915, which are respectfully sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 

From the Profit and Loss Account it will be observed that after writing 

_ off $2,843.37 by way of depreciation on elevators—equal to about 2 per cent— 
and sundry other depreciation items, but before providing for any possible loss 
outstanding accounts, the year’s operations have resulted in the excellent 
profit of $150,000, being double that of a year ago, and $2,500 more than the 
amount shown at the credit of capital account.” 

So that you made more in that year than your capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. The report of the auditors continues :— 

“The comparison in this latter respect is even more favourable, as until 
the close of the books the capital stock remained at the same amount for the 
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year, viz. $100,500, when an additional amount of stock, viz. $47,000 was taken 
up by Mr. W. R. Bawlf. The profit on wheat and oats trading this year amounts 
to $246,611.50, as compared with $158,340.06 of a year ago, while the expenses 
over all have increased from $83,340.06 to $96,611.50 in the year just closed. 

The balance sheet discloses a sound state of affairs. The assets now stand 
at $398,685.05 as compared with $278;240.91; while the liability which last year 
amounted to $108,902.85, consisting of :— 


Banke ri Oe es ae re ee tee eer ne $68,411 63 
Openvaceounts es Ki ee Aa Sete oe Re ae oe a tes en eee aren oe 7,491 22 
Toa 2 ee ose eM Baek estat Se EEE Ci ee 33,000 00 

Mote cc eet ee I ere oo oer ce ce ene $108,902 85 


Amount this year to $101,185.05, and consist of :— 


Bakke chlo he TBS ARE, BE Gok Ny ate a rae er 
Open -ACEouNtS 0s ee RT | ECE as ce ee $47,167 04 
Dividends) unpaid: cs. ie Pe ine pie hare ean eek > ee) ke 54,018 01 


Total. 22.) PODS E a e  iteae e Beate ere ee: cat sey Slee a eae a 


Membership certificates, as well as other securities held, with the exception 
of the Fort William Elevator stock, have been examined by us and found in 
order, while certified stock sheets have been handed to us covering the value 
placed upon the stocks of grain on hand. 

Schedules have been prepared giving full details of the balance sheet 
figures, as well as a statement showing the disposition of the profits at 15th 
August, 1914. 

We have found the books kept in their characteristic thoroughness, while 
vouchers have been produced covering all entries passed therein.” 


That is signed by John Scott & Co., Chartered Accountants. That is a synopsis of 
the statement which follows. Does this statement show all salaries and all outgoings 
of the company ?—A. I do not know about the salaries. 

Q. There is one statement; that is the salaries, and it shows the holdings of stock 
and who holds it?—A. No, it is not in this one. Here is one of the statements. 

Q. I should have thought all the outgoings would have appeared here to arrive at 
your net profit?—A. Not the salaries. They may have put it in as expense. That 
year we built, I think, about ten more elevators. 

Q. How many elevators have you got altogether?—A. About 125 operating 
elevators in the provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. We have a separ- 
ate office in Calgary. 

Q. Here is the profit and loss account for the year ending 6th August. There is a 
statement here of expenses. What is the salary of your general manager to-day ?— 
A. I am the president and general manager. I draw six thousand dollars a year and 
ten per cent of the profits. 

Q. Who is the next highest paid official to you?—A. My brother Fred. He is the 
vice-president of the concern. 

Q. What does he draw?—A. $3,600. 

Q. And a percentage of profits?—A. No, he is a shareholder; no percentage of 
profits. He gets his as part of the stock. 

Q. He gets his in the shape of dividends?—A. Yes. In that year we handled 
seven million bushels of wheat and eleven million bushels of oats, and our turnover 
was over $12,250,000, an increase of over two and a half million in 1913-14. 

Q. And on that apparently you made a net profit of $150,000 1—A. Yes, 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


( Q. In buying from the farmers do you buy outright or on commission?—A. We 
do both kinds. A man running an elevator in the country buys grain and issues a 
ticket for it; that is buying it outright. If the farmer wishes the grain shipped on 
through the elevator you will give him a:storage ticket and an advance probably on 
the ticket. and when the grain gets to Fort William, you advise him of it, or sell it 
for him, just as he says. 

Q. What percentage would you handle on commission, and what would you buy 
outright ?—A. The amount we buy outright, we practicaly buy through the elevators; 
I would say about 70 per cent of the grain we buy outright. In Northern Alberta 
and Northern Saskatchewan and in Manitoba there is more selling outright than by 
consignment. 

By Mr. Pringle: 

_ Q. This statement shows who held your stock?—A. Every one of the statements 

shows that. It is all held by the family. 

Q. It shows what each member holds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been paying a dividend at what rate?—A. Twenty-five per cent 

in 1913-14 and I think the same in 1914-15. 

- Q. And the balance you carry forward to reserve and put it in the business ?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. And increase your capital in that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now give us the next year. This statement from 7th August, 1915, to 22nd 

August, 1916. Just get at your profits for this year. Your profits for this year seem 

to he very large?—A. That was the biggest year I guess in the grain business. 

Q. You have a profit of $258,840.73?—A. Yes. 

Q. With an additional $20,378.33 from dividends on investment, giving you a total 

net profit of $279,219.06. What dividend did you pay this year?—A. In 1915-16 we 

paid 12 per cent, and left the rest in the business. I would like to say that in 1914-15 

our business profits tax was $28,000 on $150,000. 

- Q. Let us see where your reserve mounts up to this time. Can you give me 

that?—A. It is all there. Our paid up capital in 1915-16 was increased to $270,000. 

Q. That. was by reserve?—A. Well, no, I think we called it up. The paid up 
capital stock any way at first September, 1915, was $270,000, and the year before it was 

$174,500. ‘ 

Q. Let us come to the next statement. You paid 12 per cent this year?-—A. We 
handled 11,000,000 bushels of wheat and 14,000,000 bushels of oats and the turnover in 
the office was $60,000,000. 

Q. You produce a statement showing the state of your accounts from 22nd Au- 
gust, 1916 to 4th August, 1917. According to this statement you show profits of $304,- 
618.19, or $25,399.13 better than last year. That is made up in this way; after charging 
_ up the amount due to your president as the active manager, as provided in your agree- 
“ment with him, you show $267,090.04 for your Winnipeg office, and at Calgary, $17,- 
786.41, and you have got to add the dividends on the investments, $19,741.74, making a 
grand total of $304,618.19. I see that in this statement you give a list of your eleva- 
tors in the different provinces?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you give a statement of the stock as at 22nd August, 1916, and the new 
issue as at 4th August, 1917?—A. Yes, we do that in every statement. 

_»  Q. You operate on the different exchanges do you?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see you have four seats in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, one seat in the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, one seat in the Chicago Board of Trade, two seats in the 
Calgary Grain Exchange, and you are also members of the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association. In the Moosejaw Grain Exchange you have one seat, and in the North- ; 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, you have three shares. 
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Q. As shown on page 10, you have investments, or had at that time, in the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association, in the Alberta Pacific Grain Company, in the Fort 
William Elevator Company, in the Dywer Elevator Company, in the Thunder Bay 
Elevator Company ?—A. These are the outside companies we have stock in. 

Q. Out of these investments you seem to have got a revenue of $19,741.747—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. On page 3 you show your office expenses, your country expenses, your commis- 
sion expenses in detail. On page four you show your capital as per schedule G $432 - 
000’—A. We called up that, and the family put up $160,000. The Standard Trust 
Company, who were the executors of my late father’s estate were called upon at that 
time to put up their proportion of the stock. 

Q. The estate of N. Bawlf as at 22nd August, 1916, held $200,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. And you issued $120,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Making a total holding of the estate as at 4th August, 1917, of $321,6007—A. 
Yes, the Standard Trust Company put that up. 

Q. Mrs. N. Bawlf held $3,000, and she evidently had put up $1,800. W. et Bawlf 
held on 4th August, 1917, $104,000. He had put up $39,000. F. L. Bawl#’s holding at 
the same date was $1,600 and he had put up $600. G. Boston—who is this?—A. Our 


accountant. He died, and the agreement under which he held the stock has been trans- 


ferred back to the family at a certain price. 

Q. You have been doing a pretty good business ?—-A. In 1915-16 we paid our ordi- 
nary business tax of about $60,000, and we handled $10,000,000 of wheat and. 30,500,000 
bushels of oats at high prices. Our turnover was $80,000,000. We paid the Govern- 
ment in taxes $132,000 out of $302,000. 

Q. Then this is your last statement. According to this report your total profits 
subject to war tax was $355,990?—1A. Our trading profit was about the same as in 
1915-16. Our dividend from outside investments was larger. 

Q. That is right. Your trading results for the year at Winnipeg and Calgary 
were $284,298.26, or almost the same figures as the year before, but your dividends 
on investment increased, bringing the total to $355,990.864—A. Our capital stock 
was also increased by an issue of stock at par which was called up. 

Q. In issuing that stock at par, I suppose it would be charged against reserve? 
—A. We called it up. The statement will show our dividends. We paid only twelve 
per cent in 1916-17. We left the rest of the money in the business. Still we called in 
new money to increase the assets of the company. 


: By Mr. Reid: 
Q. The dividends were paid only on the paid-up capital?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You are piling up a very strong reserve. What is your total reserve /—A. . 


Half a million dollars. Our war tax in 1917-18 was $134,000. 

Q. $2,000 more than the previous year?—A. $2,000 more. We handled a short 
crop in Alberta. We handled 5,000,000 of wheat, but we handled 14,000,000 bushels 
of oats. Our turnover was pretty near the same as before. In 1917-18 the dividend 
paid to the family was 12 per cent, the same as in 1916-17 and 1915-16, but the family 
invested in some outside things. 

Q. So you had a working capital of over $700, 0002—A. Actual money put in the 
business, and a rest account of half a million dollars. We are operating 120 elevators. 

Q. And I think you are operating them in competition?—A. With everybody. 


By Mr, Stevens: 
Q. You have an interest in the terminal elevator at Thunder Bay?—A. In certain 
years we purchased from the Thunder Bay Elevator Company—I think it was in 
[Mr. W. R. Bawlf.] 
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1917—1,250 shares I think of stock in the Thunder Bay Elevator Company for 
$100,000. We had the plant valued at $775,000. 

Q. What year was that?—A. It is there in the statement. 

Q. On November 30, 1916, I see, 1,250 shares sold for $99,9002—A. One to me 
and 1,249 to the company. That is right, practically $100,000. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You have not a synopsis of your net earnings from 1914 up to the present 
date. I suppose we can get it from your statements?—A. Yes, I have it. 

Q. How do they run?—A. 1913-14, profits $75,000; 1914-15, $150,000; 1915-16, 
$278,000; 1916-17, $302,000—that is for everything, I am taking in the subsidiaries ; 
1917-18, $355,000 in that time, but we increased our number of elevators from 16 to 22. 

Q. You have shown profits in that period of time, of five years of $1,500,000? 
—<A. Yes, and we paid the Government in that time $335,000. 


By Mr. Davidson: 
Q. Out of this amount?—A. Out of that, yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Their net earnings in that period were $1, 160,000?—-A. Yes, and we paid war 


tax in 1913- 14; we paid in 1914-15, in 1915-16, and in 1916-17, and the tax in 1917-18 
which will be paid very soon, $347,500 in war tax. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Have you any interest in the Fort William Elevator Company ?—A. Yes, we 
took that before we were in the other, we were the original incorporators of the Fort 
William Elevator; I think my father was the incorporator, and I am a director of the 
Fort William Elevator Company myself. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. And you as a private company co-operate with the Fort William and the Thun- 
der Bay Elevator?—A. Yes, we buy on the Canadian Northern, at Thunder Bay, and 
on the C.P.R. at- Fort William, we ship both ways. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I suppose it was very essential to you to have some terminal facilities?—A. 
Naturally. 

Q. And for that reason you took stock in these companies so that you would know 
where you stood in regard to terminal facilities?—A. Yes, we had stock in the Fort 
William elevator and at the time we bought the Thunder Bay when we had to get 
grain from the Northern to the C.P.R. or vice versa we found it rather expensive, 
because we had to pay for the switching. Now all the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Grand Trunk grain goes into the Fort William Elevator and the Canadian Northern 
grain goes into the Thunder Bay. 

Q. Is there not some provision or rule against the terminal elevators having line 
elevators?—A. I have not any control in the Fort William or Thunder Bay, but a 
private elevator concern, or trading elevators throughout the country like ourselves 
can buy stock in terminal elevators, if they want to, there is no law against it, but no 
terminal elevator can own a line of country elevators. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. But subsidiary companies may own it—A. Yes, that is right. 
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Q. For instance the Empire Elevator Company is virtually owned by the Four 
Country Elevator Company?—A. Yes, they built a line of elevators, they had to get 
enough elevators to get sufficient grain and then they built the terminal. 

Q. What about any terminal elevator being forbidden to own a line elevator ?—A, 
Forbidden to own one? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know. 

Q. What was the idea?—A. The idea was to prevent the terminal elevators owning 
grain in their own elevator, that they should not buy and sell grain in the company’s 
own elevator or own it; it is usual for the terminal elevators to handle it for somebody 
else. 

Q. It is on the principle that they are a quasi public service, a public utility, and 
it is not considered sound business for them to deal in their own grain while handling 
grain for others in trust?—A. Yes, but there are private elevators at Fort William, 
you can own the grain that is stored in them, so that there are three kinds of elevators, 
the public elevator, the terminal, and the private elevator, in the latter of which a 
man can own the grain. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Why is that distinction made? Is the public elevator subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment ’—A. No, but the public elevator has to use warehouse receipts issued by the 
Government, if you own a private elevator you can buy grain after it is inspected 
by the Government, and you can mix it in your own elevator but in the public elevator 
you cannot. 

Q. And the private elevator cannot receive grain 'on consignment?—A. No, 
because of the original inspection the grain has to be held in bins. 

Q. All grain going into the private elevator must be owned by them. What did 
you have to pay for your switching before buying that elevator? Do you remember 
the charge for switching from the C.N. to the C.P.R.?—A. Before we took the stock 
in the terminal elevator we shipped all the grain ‘to the Government elevator at Port 
Arthur, and on the Government terminal they had a switch, they had lines on both 
railways, and therefore there was no switching charge. I cannot say whether there 
was switching previous to taking stock in these houses. 

Q. I have a recollection that the switching charges were very heavy from one 
line to the other ?—A. They were heavy all right; I do not know just what they were; 
I think that on a car that we got switched from the O.N.R. to the C.P.R. it would 
be about $12, which comes to about one-third of a cent per bushel. 

By Mr. Stevens: ! 

Q. What I would like to get at is the difference in principle between the terminal 
elevator owning a line of country elevators and a line of country elevators owning a 
terminal elevator?—A. Well, in the olden days when the Empire was built at that 
time there was only one elevator on the C.P.R., and the C.P.R. then made all the 
money for the handling of wheat shipped by the grain growers, and everybody at that 
time, including the company, were connected with this. The only other- elevator 


was—the father and son conceived the idea, with Mr. McWilliams, that it might be ~ 


well to build one of their own to handle the grain that went :through their elevators 
because it was in the interests and to the advantage of the public to have it. The 
Saskatchewan Company has the largest elevator down there, with 2,500,000 capacity, 
and they are now building an extension of 2,000,000 capacity. That ‘elevator of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Company has only been operating for a year, and the 


Richardsons have one down there too. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. It is not in this list?—A. No, it was only started recently. 


By Mr. Davis: i 

x Q. Are there certain companies that do business as private elevators part of the 
‘year, and as public elevators for another part of the year?—A. Davidson and Smith 
are the only firm at Fort William that operate part of the year as a private elevator, 
and when the business gets slack they go into the terminal elevator. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Under what law do they do that?—A. I guess it is called the Davidson and 
Smith law. : : 
Q. Do you take out a license‘at the beginning of a year for a public elevator ?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. How long is that supposed to continue?—A. For one year from September 1 
to September 1. A year ago the Board of Grain Commissioners made a ruling that 
once you took out-any kind of license it could not be changed for that year. I think 
that since that time, on account of the fixed price for wheat, they modified that and 
made a provision that unless the grain had 4ll been shipped out it could not be modi- 
fied. You see that with the fixed price for wheat, the storage of course and the interest 
on it is quite a heavy amount if you are holding it down there and cannot load it at 
$2.24. One other company I think transferred their license, the Northwestern ‘Ele- 

-vator, this year, they went from public to private. 
Q. Do you know then if this firm you speak of, Davidson and Smith, is it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any idea when they switched from public to private, whether they 
 eleaned out or weighed out, as the saying is?—A. Why, yes, that would be, I think it 
is about the close of navigation. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What is the object of doing that?—A. When you are a private elevator, the 
question of overages never comes up. 
Q. As a public elevator it has to be operated entirely according to the Government 
regulations?—A. Absolutely, and as a private elevator you can do anything you like. 
By Mr. Reid: 
Q. When the grain is weighed out is it inspected?—A. Yes, at the Government 
elevator. 
Q. Yes, out of the private elevator?—A. Yes. 
Q. And a certificate issued just as if it were the Government.—A. Yes, ordinarily 
it is, but where a man can ship a sample lot, he can say we do not want this inspection. 
Q. I suppose he could do it if the buyer accepted it that way ?—A. I suppose he 
could. 
Q. That is on the sample market principle ?—A. It is on the principle that it is 
the man’s own grain, and he can do what he likes with it, and as long as the purchaser 
does not ask for an inspection it would not make any difference. Supposing Ogilvie’s 
bought 100,000 bushels after it is loaded in the boat, their buyer looked at the sample 
and said: “ We do not want that inspected, we are going to ship that down to Montreal ” 
in that case they would not want it inspected. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Here is a reference here to the operation of D. Horn and Company and David- 

son and Smith—A. Horn and Company operate what is known as a hospital elevator, 

_ and Davidson and Smith own an elevator which has been used as a private terminal 

_ at various times; during the period covered by this inquiry it was used as a public 
st [Mr. W. R. Bawlf.] 
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terminal for a period of six weeks only. ‘hat is this inquiry from 1912 to 1916—what 
time did they make that inquiry. 


Q. This was made up to and including the year 1916-17. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is there any real competition among the buyers of car lots among the pro- 
ducers?—A. Real competition ? 

Q. Yes, that is having the price fixed each day among the elevator people that 
they are going to give to the producer ?—A. No, the price is fixed on the open market 
in the exchange by the buyers from all over based on the foreign markets and the 
margin, I think, in the country. I think you asked one of the witnesses to-day about 
the cost of running the grain through the elevator and the elevator men spoke about 
the Board of Grain Supervisors and their statements showing the actual cost of run- 
ning grain through the elevator. That cost is about 3 cents a bushel with many firms 
for this reason that the overage in the handling of wheat in the elevator would be 
from 80,000 to 85,000 bushels and you know what it would cost, $125 a month, that is 
$1,500, and the insurance on the elevator is 1-12. That would be about ninety dollars. 
That is, the insurance on the grain comes to about one per cent, and if the elevator is 
full of grain, you say, thirty thousand bushels, you have to keep it covered by insur- 
ance, but you can pro-rate that, if you ship it out. For instance, if you had sixty 
thousand dollars worth of wheat in the elevator to-day, and you shipped it out in two 
weeks, you can pro-rate the insurance under our agreement with the insurance com- 
panies, so that the rate is not so high, but the actual cost to the elevator figures it up 
as 3 cents a bushel per day. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. I remember the figures as submitted some three years ago, by the Board of 
Inquiry, and I think, they were 3 cents. They were not all the same; some went down 
to 2 cents?—A. Yes, and of course in the last two years, everything has gone up, cost, 
wages, and everything has gone up. Our insurance has gone up; gasoline has gone 
up, wages have gone up, and the charge for doing that is 1? cents a bushel for running 
it through. 

Q. It is reported, Mr. Bawlf, that your company—I don’t know whether it is your 
company or yourself—is interested in the Alberta Pacific?—A. Yes. Our firm—— 

Mr. Prinete: That is shown on one of these statements. 


Mr. Bawtr: It is shown on all of them. I will give you the exact figures. The 
firm has one hundred and fifty shares of the preferred stock in the Alberta Pacific, 
‘and thirty shares of the common. That is the Alberta Pacific. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is it a paying . A. (Interrupting) : Concern ? 

Q. (Continuing): concern, yes? What dividends did they pay on their common 
stock?—A: It pays seven or eight. Seven, I think on the common, or eight on the 
common and seven on the preferred, but I think one year will show that it paid more 
than that on the common, but the family have a lot of stock outside of that, in the 
Alberta Pacific—not the company. You see my father, when he died, had a lot of 
stock in the Alberta-Pacific Grain Company which went to the children. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Did he not, however, practically own the Northern Elevator ?—A. No. He was 
a shareholder; he did not own it. He sold it to the Northern Elevator, and built the 
Alberta Grain Company, in Alberta, which was sold to the Alberta Pacific, and he took 
stock for it, and then the N. Bawlf Company, Limited, was formed, just my father and 
[Mr. W. R. Bawlf.1 4 
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- myself, and when my father died in nineteen hundred and sixteen, his shares went to 
= all the children, divided equally amongst the children. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You have a statement here—a condensed statement which I think you might 
just as well file. It shows the turnover on wheat and oats for each of these periods 
in nineteen hundred and thirteen-fourteen, down to nineteen hundred and seventeen- 
eighteen, which shows your paid-up capital for each of those, and shows your rest 
account, shows your trading profits, and shows the dividends accruing on investment, 
shows the business taxes, paid by you in nineteen hundred and fourteen down to 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, excepting that in nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
it is estimated at one hundred and thirty thousand dollars?—A. Yes, but I know 
that is right, because we can estimate it to a cent. Those were some figures that I 
took off myself, rather than wait for the statement. 

Q. Then it shows your dividends to shareholders during that period. There is one 
year that you apparently did not pay a dividend?—A. Yes, we did, but I am not sure 
of the dividends of that year, but I was looking in the statement since I came up 
here—— 

Q. That was in nineteen hundred and fourteen-fifteen you paid a dividend of 
twenty-five per cent; in nineteen hundred and thirteen-fourteen, you paid twelve per 
cent; and in all other years twelve per cent with the exception of nineteen hundred 
and fourteen-fifteen, which is not shown on this statement, but you said you did pay 
a dividend that year ?—A. Yes, we paid a dividend every year since we have been in 
business. é 


By Mr. Reid: 
~ Q. I would like to go back to that public terminal license. I don’t know whether 
you can give us any more information on that. 
By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Give us what information you can in regard to the public terminal license? 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Has a public elevator the power to switch from a public to a private—— 7A. 
(Interrupting): I think they have the power. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Would they have power to say to a company, “ Now you are making an appli- 


5 . 

 eation to us for a license; we will give you a license, but it has to continue for a year; 
we will not let you switch over in a few months to a private elevator ”?—A. Yes, they 
' 
‘ 


ee eee a 


have that power. 
| Q. They can use their discretion as to whether they will permit an elevator to 
revert from a public to a private elevator?—A. Yes, they can do as they like. 
! The people who make an application, we will say in this case, in September, made 
application for a private license. 
I might say here that we are familiar with the “sample sale” as carried for 
goods through Winnipeg and Fort William, and that quite a few of the public 
terminals will go into the private, because they can mix the grain. Everything in 
_ Minneapolis is shown on sample. It is graded by the Inspectors, at the time, and 
then sold on a sample sale. In our business it is all inspection. That is the main 
feature of our business. ‘That applies to Duluth and to Chicago. In Canada we have 
not got it yet. There is a law on the Statute Book that the sample trading is to go 
in, but the fixing of the prices may change that. If you fix the price at two dollars 
and twenty-four cents, and a man looking at the samples, wants to pay two dollars and 
twenty-six cents, he is breaking the law. 
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Q. Nobody can sell it for less?—A. Yes, but nobody can sell it for any more. 

Q. That is a debatable point in the United States?—A. But under our own 
arrangement 

Q. (Interrupting): In the States it is debatable?—A. Yes, it is the maximum. 

Q. Some contend it is and some contend it is not, but the fact remains that 
higher prices are paid?—A. They have paid as high as forty cents a bushel more, I 
might say that they purchased wheat from us this year. 

Q. What would they pay for it?—A. They paid various prices. 

Q. Over two dollars and twenty-six cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Over the amount fixed anyway, by the different Governments?—A. They 
bought wheat from us. As you know we had a surplus here, and nobody wanted it, 
They did not want it in England, and there were no flour orders coming in, and we 
had to sell a Jot of our wheat that we could not ship to Europe, and nobody would 
buy it, and we had to sell some high-grade wheat, to go with the low-grade. We sold 
it for the Dominion Government and they took the wheat at a fixed price, and we 
gave them whatever was in it. That is in our account with the Board of Super- 
visors. 


By Mr. Davidson: 

Q. Is there any objection for a concern operating as a private elevator for, say, 
about a month to switching over to a public elevator?—A. \No. As long as there is 
any grain in it. When the people take out a permit to operate a private terminal, 
when it comes along to the first of September, and the elevator is cleaned out, then the 
question stares them in the face, “ Cannot we go in as a public terminal, because we 
cannot get our wheat loaded at the track, and the interest on wheat would eat up the 
profits.” The interest on two dollars and twenty-four cents is pretty much, for three 
or four days, but as a rule there has been no possibility of changing from one to the 
other in Canada, but on the fixed price, conditions have changed. Usually you have to 
carry the charge when you have a market. Wheat may be a dollar sixty in December, 
and a dollar sixty-six in May, but if a man paid two dollars and twenty-four cents for 
wheat in October, and he carries it until May, the actual cost of carrying it and 
paying the storage at Fort William, at one cent a month, is about thirty cents. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. You did not complete your statement about the sample market. You were 
going to say, were you not, that a sample market was not consistent with the fixed 
prices, and that is why-the institution of it was delayed?—A. Yes. The Board of 
Supervisors had to call it off, because if you fix the price you cannot have the market 
open. 


By Mr, Stevens: 
Q. If the market is open, what is the effect?-—-A. It is the first step to bring down 
the cost of living. Wheat is the business barometer of this country, and if you open 
the market, and bring the price down, the cost of living will be proportionately reduced. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. That means the price of wheat has to be reduced to give the consumer cheaper 
bread ?2—A. Yes, but how much, I don’t know. 

Q. What effect do you think it is going to have on production, if the price of 
wheat is reduced, say, fifty cents?—A. I don’t think, Mr. Reid, it will have any effect. 
The farmers in Western Canada have so much land, and the only thing they can do is 
either grow wheat, oats, barley or flax, and if the United States Government wants to 
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subsiaize their farmers for fifty or seventy-five cents a bushel, is that a reason why the 

Canadian farmer should quit and move off the land? 

; Q. You say the farmer has much land, and all he can do is to get it under produc- 
tion. But suppose he cannot produce at a profit—you have your large elevators, and 
if you cannot operate at a profit, you will get out2—A. Sure. 

Q. So will the farmer—A. In Australia the farmer was only getting a dollar a 

: bushel, while in Canada the was getting two dollars and five cents. In Australia they 

got a dollar and five cents less than the farmers in Canada. 

Q. I think the average farmer would get a dollar eighty ?—A. In Australia? 

Q. No, in Canada?—A. Yes, and figure it over and the high freight rates from 
Alberta. If it was not for the fixed price in the States there would be no argument 
about the fixed price in Canada. The farmers never want a fixed price unless it is a 
high price, do they? 

Q. When the price of wheat was fixed, how was it fixed; up or down?—A. At the 
time? 

Q. Yes.—A. In nineteen hundred—it was down on the price from the old crop— 
the preceding crop—I think wheat had sold at $3.05. 

Q. And it was fixed at $2.24—A. Yes. On the other hand it was fixed and we 
had to have the power—there was no use in fixing the price if we could not sell it. 

Q. There was quite a howl went up from the farmers?—A. Yes. I claim the 
biggest mistake you can make in any commodity is to fix the price, and that the 
farmer is entitled to more money in wartimes on account of the ordinarily increased 
cost of production. It only averages him for the smaller prices he has had in other 
years. I will admit that he did get good money in 1916 and 1917. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What I really think is in Mr. Reid’s mind is this: That the fixed price gives 
a fair deal to the poor man, as well as to the rich man. Would not that be so?—A. 
At that time, yes. It was a fifty-fifty arrangement; it was good for the consumer 
and it was a fair arrangement for the farmer. 

Q. Then, the food market is likely to put the man who is forced to bring his 
wheat on to the market in a disadvantageous position.—A. Yes,.but the thing is, as 
I see it Mr. Davis, all this appears to me that too many farmers put all their wheat 
on the market at once. 


a ee ee ee 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. There is a reason for that, Mr. Bawlf, but do you not think that the fixing of 
‘the prices gives the consumer his bread cheaper than if it was not fixed?—A. In war- 
times, on the average, it did, but I think too that if there is another question put— 
the question is coming up about the opening of the grain market. I understand a 
commission is to be appointed relative to looking after the prices on commodities. If 
i such a commission is appointed it will not interfere with the price of wheat, because 
that is the commodity that goes up and down according to the supply and demand. 
The consumer thinks the prices were artificially fixed because the United States is 
giving the farmer $2.25. With the increased cost of labour, the farmers in the West 
only get the ordinary markets. The last three years we did not get half as much 
wheat as we did in 1915 and 1916. So that we are not really increasing, on account 
; of poor crops, and so on. 
Q. The growth throughout the provinces has been bad recently?—A. Yes, the 
farmer has got to combat that. If the farmer could get more per bushel, he would 
not need such a big crop, but he has not been getting it for the last two years. 
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the sample market will work out all right, once we get into it. ; 

Q. Where will most of tthe buying be done when you have a sample market?—A. 
I would say most of the buyers will have to see the samples at Montreal or New York. 
Buying the grain on sample we would expect to ship the grain to Buffalo or some other 
place, and send the sewples along to the buyers, and once we find out what they will 
pay for that sample of wheat, we will work on it for the balance of the year, but a lot of 
it will still be graded in the usual way and the high grade crop will be graded, even if 
we have a sample market. 

Q. Take the country elevator, it is not every farmer that has a carload of grain or 
wheat ?—A. No. 

Q. What are you going to do. Are you going to mix his wheat if it is a sample 
market’—A. No. If a wan wants to special-bin his wheat, you have got to keep it 
separate, or you can give him a price and you can do what you like with it. 

Q. I think most of the buying on the sample market ‘will be done at the country 
elevator ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know that the men we hatve to-day handling our country elevators are 
wheat-buyers ?—A. All of them. 

Q. I do not think they are?—A. The war took a lot of men away. 

Q. But even before, buying under the present system-that is the inspection 
market--he sends forward his wheat. The car is inspected, and it does not matter 
how it is handled, but selling on a sample market, if that farmer wants to send a 
fraction of a car of wheat, the only ‘way he can do is to sell it at the country elevator, 
and I do not think we have enough men in the country who are good judges of wheat? 
—A. It is hard to get them. We are drilling returned soldiers in elevators now. We 
have a special arrengen ent, and we teke them in the elevator; we were educating 
about 65 men in the business, but when it came to the fall none of them wanted a job. 
They decided they would stay ‘in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. None of them wanted the job?—A. No. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. Have you studied the transportation problem this year? I understand that 
about two-thirds of our wheat goes out through American ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. As the American wheat will come on the market first, what is likely to be the 
effect upon our wheat?—A. I em on the council of the Grain Exchange and on the 
board of supervisors, and our recommendation to the Government has been that the 
Government allow United States grain to come through our ports up to September 
1, provided a tonnege has been shown to take care of that wheat to the seaboard, so 
that when our wheat starts to move, it can be handled, and our wheat will move down 
earlier this year than I have ever seen it. I think we will have new wheat in very 
early. The idea is that we will have. boats for our own wheat. We want enough 
ocean tonnage available for Canadian wheat when it comes down, but in the meantime 
we have no objection to Americans shipping their wheat providing they have the 
tonnage to ship it out. : ; 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You want the road clear when the Canadian wheat is to be taken down. What 
effect do you think the excessive rates that are charged from Fort William to Mont- 
real will have on our wheat crop?—A. Excessive rates? 

Q. Yes, about 12 or 13 cents?—A. What effect, you mean, on the price? 

Q. Yes?—A. I have been thinking that the lake rates will come down when we 
start to move something. 
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Q. In other words, I think you will agree with me that the price of wheat is going 
to come down?—A. Yes, but not as much as they think. People seem to think it will 
go down to nothing. 

Q. I understand they have a nine penny loaf in the old country ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What will our wheat have to sell for in Liverpool to produce that ninepenny 
loaf?—A. It will have to sell about $1.80 delivered. 

: Q. How much will that bring to the farmer at Fort William?—A. We figured 
out that on that basis the price on wheat would have to be about $1.60 at Fort 
William. 


Mr. Princte: I did not think it would be that much. 


By Mr. Reid: " 


Q. It will have to be sent down the lake. It will cost 60 cents to send across the 
Atlantic Montreal to Liverpool. That will make it pretty dear wheat?—A. That is a 
cent a pound. I do not think it will cost that. That would make it very expensive. 

Q. That is the rate to-day, a cent a pound. We were told so by Mr. Black—the 
rate from Montreal to Liverpool?—A. We were figuring the other day on exchange, 
and I understood the freight rates had come down round 30 cents a bushel, and we 
figured they would be down to about 25. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. On a hundred pounds?—A. No, it is all figured on bushels, but to give the 
ninepenny loaf, the Government have taken a loss of a dollar a bushel on wheat. 

Q. The spread is big?—A. Yes, but I am figuring that the freight rates will 
come down. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. How are the lake freights fixed?—A. They go up and down, just like a baro- 
meter. I have seen years we have shipped lots of oats to Buffalo at a cent a bushel. 
Q. What do you think of fixing rates?—A. The rates were fixed with the fixed 
price of wheat. The fixing of the rate is all right if you get a reasonable rate. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What do you think of bringing the lake tonnage under the Board of Railway 
Commissioners?—A. I do not know. I think the Board of Railway Commissioners 
have their hands full looking after the railways. 

Q. Well, a similar board?—A. I always believe in everything being wide open 
with the grain market. 


By Mr. Pringle: . 

Q. Is not a lake carrier as much:a public utility as a railroad?—A. It has not 
been treated that way in the Inter-State Commerce Commission. There is no differ- 
ence, if the Canadian Pacific Railway bring the wheat to Fort William and ship by 
boat from there, or if they take it all the way down by rail, if they get the rate—— 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Some of these boats belong to the railway company ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. -If the ocean rate does not come down and the lake rate does not come down, 
what will be the effect on the wheat in Canada?—A. Well, you have this fact: The 
United States is going to ask $2.26 for wheat if she can get it, plus the regular charges 
to get it over. Mr. Barnes is going to try to get all he can for his wheat. He is going 
to try to keep the price up. Our wheat always commands a better price than the 
American wheat, and there is no reason in the world why we cannot get as much as 
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they get or more. The American exports his surplus wheat. Mr. Barnes exports his 
surplus wheat to Europe. We do not know what the price will be, but naturally he 
will try to get all he can, and the more he tries to get, and the more he holds his price 
up, the more the exporters will pay for our crop. That is why it is necessary to get our 
crop out in July without restriction so that we can offer it to Europe, to be shipped in 
August and September, at the time the American wheat has been offered there. The 
United States has less wheat for August and September shipment. Our wheat has 
always been in better demand than any other wheat in the world, once it is shipped, 
but to get the flow of wheat started at the right time our sales of wheat start in July 
and August, and they sell right ahead. We do not know who sells the wheat, on © 
option, but somebody is willing to sell it. We turn around and buy the future, or the 
exporter does, and he turns round and offers to Europe so much wheat. Then he trades 
his future for the cash wheat when it comes in. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. The sooner the question is settled, as to the prices or the free market, the 
better?—-A. The open unrestricted market in wheat is the logical way. It has been 
handled that way up to the time of the war. 

Mr. Rem: I am of the opinion that if wheat drops to $1.50 or lower, the result 
will be very serious in the West. Many farmers jumped in and bought land at a very 
high price. 

Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. And they have purchased machinery and gone into it very heavily, and I am 
sure they cannot produce wheat at $1.502—A. I do not think wheat is coming down 
to $1.50. I think it may run to $1.75 for a day or two. 

Q. The farmer who went along carefully and did not increase his holding, if he 
has no great obligations to meet, will get through?—A. If the prices were not fixed in 
the United States, the market would be open, and you would have this enormous 
quantity of American wheat coming in on us. 

Q. After all, Johnny Bull is the best buyer in the world?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And he buys the best, and he is always out for business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. He plays no favourites?—A. No. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Wepnespay, July 2, 1919. 


The Special Committee to inquire into the prices charged for foodstuffs, etc., 
met at 11.00 a.m., Mr. Stevens, Vice-Chairman, presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Davidson, Davis, Douglas (Strathcona), Fielding 
(Hon.), Nesbitt, Nicholson (chairman), Stevens (vice-chairman), Sutherland and 
Vien, and Mr. Pringle, K.C., assisting as Counsel. 


John I. McFaruanp, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You are connected with the Alberta Grain Company, Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your official position?—A. I am President and Managing Director. 

Q. When was the Alberta Pacific Grain, Company, Limited, incorporated ?—A. 
In the fall of 1912, under Dominion Charter. 

Q. Who are the original incorporators?—A. You mean the original directors? 

Q. I mean the provisional directors at the time of incorporation?—A. I have 
brought here the minute book containing all the minutes of the meetings since the 
first meeting. The original incorporators were John Black, John Burling Roberts, 
Daniel Lee Redman, Edward William Robinson, George Allford. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They were just the lawyers’ office2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. These are minutes of your first meeting held at the office of Messrs. Lougheed, 
Bennett, McLaws & Company, 122 Eighth Avenue, West, in the city of Calgary, 
Monday, September 30, 1912. Your letters patent had issued at that time, and this 
was your organization meeting ?—A. I presume so. I was not at that meeting. 

Q. Then the five directors were elected at that meeting, John Black, John Burling 
Roberts, Danied Lee Redman, Edward William Robinson, and George Allford. I 
suppose your directors have changed from time to time?—A. Yes. Our directors, 
after I became identified with it, were Nicholas Bawlf, president, myself, vice-presi- 
deat and managing director, and P. Burns, a friend of Mr. Nicholas Bawlf, director. 

Q. That is P. Burns, Calgary?—A. Yes, cattleman; R. B. Bennett, director, 
representing the shareholders in the old country, and B. R. Ker, of the Brackman, 
Ker, Milling Company. 

Q. Are those the present directors?—A. No. 

Q. Who are the present directors?—A. Since the death of Mr. Bawlf in 1915 I 
have been president and managing director, Mr. R. B. Bennett is vice-president and 


director, Mr. P. Burns is still a director, Mr. S. G. Wark is managing director at 


Winnipeg, and Charles M. Hall, our assistant manager in Calgary. 

Q. Is that the present board?—A. Yes, sir, that is our present board. 

Q. What was your original capital stock?—A. Our original capital stock was 
$2,650,000—well, the authorized capital stock is $3,000,000—$1,500,000 of common 
stock and $1,500,000 of cumulative preferred. 
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Q. Authorized capital $1,500,0000 common, and $1,500,000 preferred?—A. Curu- 
lative preferred. 

Q. Bearing what rate of interest?—A. Seven per cent. 

Q. How much of this stock was subscribed for and taken up?—A. There was 
subscribed for and paid in full $1,250,000 of preferred and $1,400,000 of common. 

Q. Were these payments made?—A. It was all paid in full. The only common 
stock ever sold by the company was $300,000, sold to Mr. R. B. Bennett. 

Q. That could not be common, because you had $1,250,0002—A. One thousand 
five hundred shares of common and one thousand five hundred shares of preferred, 
making three hundred thousand, as shown by the minutes at page 43. 

Q. An application was read from Mr. Richard Bedford Bennett, K.C., to purchase 
1,500 fully paid preferred shares and 1,500 of fully paid common shares of the capital 
stock of the company at par, and enclosing his cheque for $300,000 in payment therefor. 


“On motion the application of Mr. Richard B. Bennett to purchase the said 
shares in the capital stock of the company was granted and it was unanimously 
resolved that 1,500 fully paid cumulative preferred shares and 1,500 fully paid 
common shares of the capital stock of the company be issued to Richard B. Ben- 
nett, of the City of Calgary in the Province of Alberta, King’s Counsel.” 


Q. Was that bought for himself in his own individual capacity, or as trustee for 
English shareholders ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. It is not material. Have you got the annual reports?—A. This is the first 
report issued in 1913. 

Hon. Mr. Firetpinc: Did he say the stock was subscribed and paid for at par? 

Mr. Princte: Yes, subscribed and paid for at par, and Mr. Bennett enclosed his 
cheque for $300,000, the minute shows, in payment for his purchase of shares. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Both classes of stock were issued at par and paid in cash?—A. Well, those are 
the only shares I have any knowledge of—the shares the company sold themselves. 
Q. The original subscription ?—A. The properties were paid for in shares. 
Q. The next paragraph explains that. It says:— 


“The secretary read a communication from Alliance Trust Company, Limited, 
offering to pay to the company $24,500 in cash and to transfer to the company 
certain properties therein mentioned, including all the elevators of the Globe 
Elevator Company, Limited, Alberta Pacific Elevator Company Limited, West 
Coast Grain Company Limited, and Alberta Grain Company Limited, in consid- 
eration of there being issued to the Trust Company 11,000 fully paid Cumula- 
tive Preferred shares and 12,495 fully paid common shares in the capital stock 
of the company. 

On motion the offer of the Alliance Trust Company, Limited, was accepted, 
and it was unanimously resolved that upon payment of $24,500 in cash and the 
vesting by proper conveyances of the title to the properties mentioned in the 
communication of the Trust Company, in the company, there be issued to 
Alliance Trust Company, Limited, 11,000 fully paid Cumulative Preferred 
shares and 12,495 fully paid common shares in the capital stock of the company.” 


Q. What was the total number of preferred?—A. One million two hundred and 


fifty thousand of preferred issued. 
Q. Par value one hundred ’—A. Yes. 
Q. The minute continues :— 


“The secretary was instructed to give notice of a meeting of the shareholders 
to be held at the office of Messrs. Lougheed, Bennett, McLaws & Co., 122 Eighth 
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Avenue West, in the city of Calgary, on Monday, the 7th day of October, A.D. 
1912, at the hour of ten o’clock in the forenoon, unless by consent a meeting of 
all the shareholders of the company could be sooner held for the purpose of sanc- 
tioning, ratifying and approving of, etc.” 

A. Here is the letter referred to here, and the secretary read a communication— 


Q. Letter dated September 30th, 1912, from the Alliance Trust Company, to the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Limited :— 


“ Dear sirs: 


We have acquired and hereby offer to sell to you the following property, 


real, personal, and mixed, formerly belonging to the Globe Elevator Company, 
Limited.” 


And it gives a list of the properties?—A. That is the Terminal Elevator in 
Calgary. 
Q. Then the letter says :— 


“The following property, real, personal and mixed, formerly belonging to 
the Alberta Pacific Elevator Company, Limited, leases from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company of elevator sites situate on the right of way of the 
said railway company at the following stations :” 


Then it gives a list of the properties and leases, and it says:— 


“ Together with grain elevators situate on each of the said respective elevator 
sites. : ; 

(6) Leases from the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company of elevator 
situate on the right of way of the said railway company, at or near the following 
stations :—Cardstone, Magrath, Raley, Spring Coulee, Warner. Together with 
the grain elevators situate on each of the said respective elevator sites.” 


Q. Then a number of other properties, all of which are enumerated and clearly 
set out in this letter of September 30th, and this will be filed. Then I take it from 
you that, instead of this stock being issued and sold for cash, they were transferred to 
the Alliance Trust Company, Limited, of Calgary, Alberta, a certain number of shares 
in consideration of their transferring to the company these properties which they 
controlled?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And that practically took both your common and preferred stock, with the 
exception of the amount that was sold to R. B. Bennett?—A. And with the exception 
of what has not been sold yet. 


Mr. Nespitr: And that practically covers your issue. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What you have transferred to the Alliance Trust Company, Limited, and to 
R. B. Bennett practically covers all stock issued both common and preferred?—A. Yes, 
except the five shares that were issued to the original incorporators, and they were 
paid into the company also. 
Q. Five shares representing five hundred dollars paid to the original incorporators, 
and they were paid for in cash?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. If these shares were all given to the Alliance Trust Company except five, how 


did you get qualification for these gentlemen on the board?—A. Which gentlemen? 
Q. You have given us a list of gentlemen who were directors? 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I suppose the five shares qualified them?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is the idea?—A. Yes. That is the original five Mr. Pringle read here 
as incorporators. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Then the other directors as they were nominated would have to be qualified 
by holding a quantity of stock?—A. Yes, that is Bawlf, Burns, Bennett and myself. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. They would have to get their shares second-hand?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were not issued by the company?—A. No. 

Q. They would get them from the Alliance Trust Company or someone else?—A. 
Yes. 
Q. The Alliance Trust Company was an English company, was it not?—A. No, 
it was a Canadian company with an office in Calgary. 

Q. Was there not an Alliance Trust Company, an English company, doing 
business up there?—A. I could not say. 

Hon. Mr. Fretprna: However that is not material. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Well now, the Alliance Trust Company having become the owners of these 
shares, they paid $24,500 in cash, then they got $11,000 fully paid preferred shares, 
and they got $12,495 shares of common stock; now do you know what they in turn, did 
with that stock?—A. The Alliance Trust? | 

Q. Yes?—A. They sold that stock, they disposed of it in some manner, because 
at the present time they only own a few shares. 

Q. Do you know—I suppose your statement will show us where that stock 
ultimately became lodged?—A. I have a list of the shareholders. 

Q. Will you give me that list?—A. But the amounts which each one has are 
not mentioned in the list; that is the verified list of our stockholders last year 
(document produced and handed in). 

Q. Well, then, generally speaking, the stock which the Alliance Trust Company, 
Limited, obtained for the transfer of the properties set out in the letter of September 
30, 1912, has practically been disposed of by them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they are now only owning, you say, some five hundred shares?—A. Some 
small amount, I do not know just how much. 

Q. And the list which you have handed to the committee shows the present share- 
holders of this company?—A. Exactly. 

Q. This list is dated November 23. 1918, and purports to be a list of share- 
holders of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Limited, as of that date. Now I 
see these shareholders seem to be scattered all over Canada, with a large number in 
England and some in the United States, Brooklyn, New York, and other places—A. 
Exactly, there were a few sold over there last year. 

Q. Can you tell us what the market price of that stock is at the present time?— 
A. All I know is that those shares that were sold in the States last fall, I think it 
was, or sometime last year, I was told had been sold at somewhere around $180 or $200. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Were they common or preferred?—A. They were common stock. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Where is your preferred stock mostly lodged at the present time, is it 
scattered ?—A. It is scattered all over, yes. 

Q. I see you have shareholders here in Ottawa, you have shareholders in 
Montreal, you have shareholders in New Brunswick, you have shareholders in 
Toronto and in Victoria, B.C., in Edinburgh, Scotland, the Magdalen Islands, 
Chicago, Bridgeport, Conn., Trinidad, Philadelphia?—A.,I think there are 356 share- 
holders on that list. 
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Q. You have shareholders in Surrey, England, in Lanchashire, England, in Nova 
Scotia, and generally speaking your stock is pretty well scattered over the country ?— 
A. Pretty well scattered over North America and the British Islands. 

Q. Yes, it is pretty well scattered over North America and the British Islands 
and I see that you have stock held in Trinidad, in Bristol, England, in Sheffield, 
England, in New Haven, Conn., Bournemouth, England, in Anglesea, England, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, in Kilkenny, Ireland, and you have now how many share- 
holders?—A. There are 356 on that list I believe. 

' Q. There are 356 shareholders as shown by the statement put in. And you say 
that the market value, as far as you have been able to ascertain for the prices obtained 
for the stock was about $180 for common stock.—A. $180 to $200 I heard it was sold 

for. 

~ Q. Now we will go into these financial statements?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the Alliance Trust Company still your transfer agents?—A. No, the 
Montreal Trust Company is now our transfer agent and the Montreal ‘Safety Deposit 
Company is our registrar. 

Q. You are handing to the committee the first annual report for the fiscal year 
ending August 15, 1913, that is the first year you were doing business?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I see you had a net profit of $322,326.91, that out of the net profits that 
year you paid two half-yearly dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum on 
$11,250 issued and fully paid up accumulated preferred shares of the company, that 
distributed in the first dividend $40,272 and the second dividend distributed $43,750; 
you transferred to replacement and reserve account $12,500 to provide for other than 
ordinary depreciation, and from the remaining balance of the net profits you have 
declared a dividend on the 14,000 issued and fully paid shares of common stock of 
the company of $2 per share payable on the 15th of October next to shareholders of 
record on the 15th of August, 1918, thereby distributing $28,000, and leaving a surplus 
of $197,082.91 which has been carried forward to next year to the credit of profit and 
loss. ‘Now this statement gives a general balance sheet and shows the profit and 
loss account, the net profits for the fiscal year ending the 15th of August, 1913, were 
$322,326.91, less dividends on preferred shares $84,024, less dividends on common 
shares $28,000, less transferred to replacement reserve account $12,500 making a 
total of $124,524 leaving a balance to be carried forward of $197,802.91. ‘This state- 
ment appears to have been audited and certified to by George A. Touche and Com- 
pany, Auditors, of Vancouver?—A. London, England. I might say that we appointed 
George A. Touche and Company our auditors because they are very well and favour- 
ably known in the Old Country, and we thought it would add to the prestige of the 
company among the shareholders. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do they operate in this country too 2—A. Yes, they have offices in the impor- 
tant places. 

By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I see that the first year you made an investment in the Fort William Elevator 
- Company of $10,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you obtain for that?—A. Stock in this company, Mr. Bawlf trans- 
ferred over 100 shares in that elevator company I think at that time. 

Q. Have you a statement for 19142—A. Yes. (Document produced). 

Q. The annual statement for the fiscal year ending August 15, 1914, which you 
produce, shows net profits for the year of $459,819.53, and carrying forward a balance 
on credit on 15th August, 1913, of $197,802.91, gives $657,622.44. You distributed in 
_ dividends on preferred shares at the rate of 7 per cent, $87,500; you paid a dividend 

on common shares at 4 per cent with a bonus of 1 per cent, making a total of $70,000, 
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and you transferred to replacement reserve account, $187,500, leaving a balance of 
$312,622.44, which you have carried forward for that year, and this again, is certified 
to by the same firm of auditors. I see this statement goes into your whole operations 
in greater detail because the total quantity of wheat handled by your different eleva- 
tors is given, and I do not know if it gives the percentage on the total amount of 
money used.—A. No, it does not, but I have that here with me. 

Q. We will reach that then in a few minutes, in the meantime I would like to 
finish these general annual.statements. Now you produce a statement for the fiscal 
year ending August 15, 1915, and your net profits for that year were $926,260.77, your 
balance at credit on the 15th of August, 1914, was $312,622.44, making a total amount 
available for distribution of $1,238,883.21. You have paid the usual dividend on your 
preferred stock, and that amounted to $87,500, and you paid a dividend on the com- 
mon shares, No. 3, at 5 per cent with bonus of 10 per cent payable 15th October, 1915, 
amounting to $210,000; and you transferred to replacement reserve account $600,000, 
making a total of $897,500. And you carried forward a balance of $341,383.41. Now 
just to get these figures on the notes precisely your replacement reserve account stood 
prior to the addition of this $341,383.41 ?-A. (Interrupting). That is an addition of 
$600,000. 

Q. Yes, then your replacement account then stood, with ee addition of this $600, - 
000 at $800,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct, is it not?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And your shares in the Fort William Elevator Company, Limited, increased 
in value and are shown at the value of $27,143.70?—A. No, we did not increase the 
inventory value of those shares, but we secured more shares. 

Q. Instead of having $10,000 as before you secured shares in the Fort William 
Elevator Company to the par value of $33,000 on which you placed a valuation of 
$27,143.70.—A. Yes. 

Q. Give us your statement for the year ending 1916. You produce a statement, 
being the fourth annual report of the Alberta Pacific Grain ‘Company, Limited, for 
the fiscal year ending August 15, 1916. Your net profits for that year were $898,- 
360.14. Let us see what percentage you made on your capital stock. From that you 
would require to deduct your preferred dividend of $87,5002—4A. The percentage on 
that was 29. 

Q. On the common stock? That is for the year ending August 31, 1916.—A. 
1916. I have that figured out two ways. After taking off the Business Profits War 
Tax it left 16 per cent. 

Q. I see you have that worked out, but I will take it up later. Out of that $898,- 
360.14 and the $341,383.21 carried forward, making a total of $1,239,743.35, you paid 
the usual dividend on your preferred stock or $87,500, and you paid a dividend on the 
common shares, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, with a bonus payable on 15th October, 1916, of 
$252,000. You do not state the rate on that. What was the rate for that year?—A. 
For 1915-16? 

Q. Yes?—A. It was the regular rate of eight and a bonus of ten. 

Q. So you paid 18 per cent that year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you transferred to the replacement reserve account $200,000, and you 
paid a war profits tax for 1915-16 of $292,455.30, making a total disbursement of $831,- 
955.30, leaving to be carried forward $407,788.05. 


Mr. Nessirr: What was carried to replacement that year? 
Mr. Princie: $200,000. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Your replacement account at the end of that year amounted to $1,000,000, 
and I see you were generous and contributed that year, and charged it up as a dis- 
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bursement, $14,000 to the Patriotic Fund, the Red Cross and the Belgium Relief 
_ Fund. After making reasonable provision for depreciation, having regard to the 
_ amount expended on improvements and repairs charged against earnings on the 
_ appropriation of the directors, $200,000 were placed to the replacement reserve account, 

increasing that account to $1,000,000. Did you increase that year your holdings in 
F the Fort William Elevator Company? It does not show—A. It does not show, but 
my recollection is that there was no change whatever in the Fort William Elevator 
Company from the last report up to date. In fact, I am quite sure of that. 


Mr. Nespitt: What did they carry forward there? 
Mr. Prineie: $407,788.05. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Now let me see your next statement. You produce the fifth annual report 
of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Limited, for the fiscal year ending August 15, 
1917. Your net profits for that year seem to be going up = They were very high 
that year. 

Q. I suppose that was the big year in Alberta?—A. That was the year that the 

wheat was held up by blockade in Western Canada because of a shortage of,cars. It 
was not got out until the late spring or early summer, and the price went up over 
$3 per bushel. 
; Q. Your net profit was $2,173,306.24. You had carried forward $407,788.05, 
making a total of $2,581,094.29. You paid out of that the usual preferred dividend 
of $87,500. You paid dividends of $364,000 on common stock. At what rate was 
that? You must have had a very substantial bonus that year?—A. We paid out the 
regular eight per cent and a bonus of eighteen. 

Q. Twenty-six per cent. That only absorbed $364, 000. Then you transferred to 
the replacement reserve account $250,000, making your total replacement reserve 
account $1,250,000 and you were enabled to carry forward $748,893.55. Your assets 
appeared to be practically the same except that you have increased your holdings of 
war bonds and stocks to $213,565. Now let us have the statement for 1918?—A. Our 
present year is not completed. It is completed, but we won’t have our statement for 
- a month or six weeks. 

Q. You produce the sixth annual report of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company 
for the year ending August 15, 1918. You had net profits of $1,779,635.35. The balance 
at credit on August 15, 1917, was $748,893.55, making a total of $2,528,528.90. You 
paid the usual preferred dividend of $87,500, and you paid $462,000 to your common 
shareholders. What rate was that at?—A. The regular dividend of eight per cent a 
- bonus of ten after the close of the business, and a further bonus of $15 at the time of 
the Victory Loan Campaign. 

Q. That was given in Victory Bonds?—A. No, but we asked the shareholders to 
_ Invest in Victory Bonds at that time, when we sent out the cheques. 

Q. That is 33 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You paid 38 per cent and you were able to carry forward $1,559,729.64, and 
you placed to the replacement reserve account and reserve, for income and war profits, 
December 31, $419,299.26. 

-  Q. That brings your replacement reserve account—A. Up to a million and a half. 

Q. You added to the replacement reserve account $250,000 out of the $419,299,26, 
the balance of that account being retained as your auditors estimated that they would 
have to pay the war tax for the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you have now a reserve account of one and a half millions, and you carried 
forward to 1918 $1,559,729.64. The totals of these two are more than the total issue of 
common and preferred stock, or in other words, your total issue of common and pre- 
ferred stock ‘amounts to $2,650,000. You have a replacement reserve account of 
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$1,500,000, and you have carried forward $1,559,729.64, a total of $3,059,729.64. Can 


you give us any idea of 1919?—A. I can not. The business is not closed. It has 
been a very bad year, a very short crop all over our territory. 

Q. You have quite a little in reserve?—A. That is why we have it. We are living 
in a very precarious country as I know from an experience extending over twenty years, 
and I imagine we are going to have a deficit. But if it is, it will be very small. There 
may be a little to the good; I do not know. 

Q. Now you have some other statements ?—A. These are very similar to the balance 
sheets. 

Q. You produce a balance sheet as at August 15, 1913, showing the stock issued, 
common and preferred, to the value of $2,650,000, and replacement reserve account 
$12,500?—A. That is duplication. 

Q. What I want to get at is your turnover in each of these years, the total quantity 
of grain handled by you?—A. I haven’t it in bushels; I have it in dollars as given in 
our yearly reports. I thought it was all in there, but I think one year is missing. 

Q. Is that all given in your annual report?—A. The turnover is given except in 
the one year, namely 1914-15, which is missing. I have the turnover figured and the 
dividends. 

Q. In 1912-13 your turnover seems to have been $6,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your profits were $322,326.91, or a percentage of 5-3. In 1913-14, your turn- 


over was $7,500,000; profits $459,819.58. Percentage 6.13. In 1914-15, turnover miss- . 


ing, profits $926,260, cannot tell percentage; 1915-16 turnover $26,000,000, profits 
$898,360.14, less war tax of $292,455.30. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is a war tax for 1915?—A. Yes, for 1915-16 both. The way the Act was 
passed, our statement for 1915 had been made up long before we closed our books in 
August, and the Act was passed and made retroactive, so that it came in after our 
next year. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Your net profits seem to have been $605,904.84, after payment of war tax; 
percentage, 2-4——— 

Mr. Nessrrt: That is over and above war tax. 

Mr. Prinere: Yes, 1916-17, turnover $45,000,000, profits $217,336.24, equivalent 
to 4-82, deducting war tax of $1,130,700.74. Your net profits were $1,042,605.50, per- 
centage 2-3. In 1917-18, turnover was $54,000,000, profits $779,635.35, percentage 
3-29; deducting war tax of $169,299.26, your net profits were $1,610,336.09, war tax 
$169,299.26. 

Mr. Nespirr: The year before you made a million. 

Mr. Princtr: No. I am going to see how they work that out. It may be on the 
theory we worked out the other day that they are allowed to charge war tax as a dis- 
bursement, consequently reducing the war tax on subsequent years. 

Witness: Our auditors work that out. 


By Mr. Pringle: : 

Q. Your earnings are larger, and yet your war tax is very much less?—A. Yes, 
our earnings are smaller in 1918 than in 1917. 

Q. Your earnings in 1916-17 were smaller than they were in 1917-18 ?—A. No, you 
are making a mistake. 

Q. Oh yes, you are quite right. Your turnover was larger but your net profit 
smaller. Your profits for 1916-17 were $2,173,106.24. Your profits for 1917-18, 
$1,779,635.35. 
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Mr. Nessitt: Does that take in the war tax for 1915-16? 
Mr. Prineie: The first war tax was $292,455.30. That would cover: 1915, would 


Witness: I believe so. I think that is the way it was. That covered two years. 


Mr. Princte: Your next war tax that was paid was 1916-17, which would cover 
1916, I should say. 


Mr. Nessirr: That is what covered the two years, by the looks of it. 
Mr. Prince: Their net earnings were over one million greater in 1915—not a 


- wnillion, but a very large amount over. The earnings of the company in 1916-17 seem 
_ to have been the largest in their history, $2,173,306, as against $898,364.14 in 1915-16. 


Mr. Nessitrt: But the proportion of the war tax is not nearly the same as that. 
Mr. Princie: It does not seem to me to be so. I do not know on what principle 


it is worked out. 


\ 
_ WITNESS: The statements are all on file in Mr. Breadner’s office. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You have paid total war taxes to date, $1,592,455.30, and you have yet to pay 
the war tax for the last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot tell us what that is yet?—A. No. 

Q. It has not yet been adjusted?—A. No. 

Q. You seem to have given us very full information in these reports. If you 
think there is anything particular in this, give it to us. Take the last year’s balance 
sheet, No. 6. I see that you charge in 1918, salaries, management, commission, broker- 
age, and office expenses, accountancy, legal fees, and bad debts, $349,140.07. Would 
you give us the salaries paid to your officials—the high-up ones?—A. The president 
receives no salary as president, never has. 

Q. Do you receive a salary as general manager?—A. I receive $5,000 a year and 
a management commission. 

Q. What is that management commission? I suppose that varies, but what did it 
amount to last year?—A. Is it necessary that I should give out my private affairs? 

Q. I personally do not desire to press that, but we had before us the other day 
the United Grain Growers’ and all their salaries came out, from their president and 
the manager down, and it has been the desire of some members of the Committee that 
all these salaries should be placed on the record?—A. The salary and rate of com- 

mission have not changed since the company was organized. 


The Vice-CuamrMan (Mr. Stevens): Have we the salaries? 
Mr. Princte: Only in lump sum. 
The Vicr-CHamman: Cannot he give them to us? 


Mr. Princtr: He has given his salary as $5,000 a year and a commission, and 
the same rate of commission has prevailed for some years. 


The Witness: Since the company was organized. 


Mr. Prince: If it is the desire of the Committee to obtain the information, they 
have a right to get it. - ‘ 


The Vice-CuairMan: We have it in the other cases. 


The Witness: You have got my salary. The commission depends upon what is 
made, as to whether it is more than my salary or not. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. What is the salary?—A. $5,000. 
Q. As general manager and vice-president?—A. General manager. 
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Q. Do you get any salary as president?—A. No, I am president and managing 
director. 4 

Q. $5,000 salary, and what is the commission ?—A. I do not think I should © 
divulge my private affairs. : 

Mr. Private: I am afraid you are in the iia of this Committee, and if the 
Committee direct that you shall answer the questions, you shall have to answer them, 


Mr. Davis: We have to get at the cost of doing business, and practically we ; 
are not doing our duty if we do not ask this. ! 


The Witness: When it is on a commission basis, the cost of doing business 
depends whether you make something or make nothing. 

The Vice-Cuarrman: The commission on a million bushels of grain certainly 
affects the cost of living. We have here your statement and your earnings are practi- 
cally all shown here. If we are going to give a fair judgment we must know also what 
you consider as proper cost of carrying on your business, and we can certainly 
judge that very much better if we have an idea of what these costs are. 

The Witness: I do not see what my earnings have to do with it, compared with 
what some others 


\ 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Do not these things come out of the earnings of the company?—A: Well, 
compared to what other salaries might be in the Grain Growers’—my earnings depend 
upon my ability to make profits. : 


By the Vice-Chairman: ‘ 

Q. Others have been asked the same Gucations we are asking you, in order to 
enable us to estimate the cost of doing business, and I want to ask you to kindly tell 
the Committee the commission that you got in addition to your salary?—A. I did 
not. think I was coming here to divulge my own private business, and I do not think 
it is fair. 

Mr. Prrnete: I have nothing to say whatever about-it. It is entirely a matter 
for the Committee, but I may say that every other company that has come before 
this Committee has been compelled to -answer all questions relating to salaries?—A. 
I have spent my lifetime in the grain business. Other people may have spent a few 
years and think they are grain dealers, and you want to compare my salary or 
earnings with theirs. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I do not think the object is for comparison. I think the desire of the Committee 
is to see just how your net profits are arrived at and the salaries and commissions paid? 
—A. It is the management commission. That is not saying I get it all. I do not, but 
the commission is 5 per cent—the management commission. : 

Q. On what?—A. On the net profits. 


The Vice-CuarrMan: Gross profits or net profits?—A. Net profits. 
Mr. Princte: You can arrive at that by taking your annual statements. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. Do you deduct the dividends from the profits?—A. No, after deducting 
expenses. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. In 1918 your net profits were $17,796.35. You get 5 per cent on that in addition 
to your salary ?—A. I do not get it. The management gets it. 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 


— Q. How is that distributed?—A. That is not fair. Mr. Stevens, if I had you by 
ourself, I would tell you why, but I do not care to make the statement publicly ?—A. I 
vould ask you to leave that over till the afternoon. 


~The Vice-CHairMan: We can leave that over till the afternoon sitting; we do not 
want to do anything unfair to the witness, but I do not think that information should 


be withheld. 
a By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You show there a large amount of profit that year, $1,779,635, and the commis- 

sion on that represents a very substantial amount of money ?—A. Yes. 

_. The Vice-Cuairman: I think perhaps that point, as far as I am concerned, might 

be passed over. 

Hon. Mr. Frevprnc: I understand that the principle was laid down the other day 

bas respects other witnesses that such information should be given. I am not very fond 
pati inquiring into the private transactions of any man but it seems to have been the 
view of the Committee that such questions should be asked and that they should be 
answered, and that being the case I do not think we should make an exception in 

, regard to this witness?—A. You know what it costs the company in commissions and 

_ what more information do you need anyway. 


By Mr. Davis: 


_ Q. Are any other commissions paid than that paid to the employees?—A. None, 
a sir, that is the only one. 
if Q. But the method of that distribution you do not wish to state?—A. Quite so. 
Mr. Nessirr: It is the company we are investigating and what we want to know 
is the cost to the company of doing business. 
The Vicre-CHaiRMAN: We will leave that point to the next sitting anyway. 


Hon. Mr. Fretpinc: My advice to the witness is to tell these things because in the 
» end we will get it anyway and he might as well tell us frankly?—A. I think if the 
- Committee will think it over they will come to the conclusion that they have all the 
| information necessary to enable them to ascertain the cost to the company of doing 
. business. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Take for instance the year ending oe 15th, 1917, in order to get at the 
principle upon which this is arrived at: the commission on your net profit for the year 
» would be on $2,173,306.24, that would be $108,665.31. What I want to get at is this, 
; Mr. McFarland, from what that must be deducted, from your net, or from your gross, 

because there is nothing shown in this Teport to show where this commission is 
- deducted ?—A. Oh, yes. 
4 _ Q. Where is it in this report, for instance, that I am reading from?—A. That is 
4 the balance sheet—take the profit and loss account. 
Q. Let us see that?—A. Salaries, management commission, brokerages, rent,. office 
B. expense, etc. 
4 g Q. You are quite right, that is Peducted before you arrive at the net?—A. Oh 
_ yes, that is the last thing to be deducted. 

Q. So that what you do is this, as I take it: you get out your balance sheet, you 
_ show your net profits, up to the point of deducting your commission, then you deduct 
your commission from that balance, and then bring down the net profit, after the 

he of the commission?—A. George A. Touche and Company adjust it. 

—Q. ‘They adjust it all?—A. Yes: 
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Q. I am not going to press that matter further because from your explanation J 
understand that your commission of $108,665.31 is divided, it is not going to your 
salary but it is divided among the management?—A. Exactly. 

Q. What you say is that it goes to the directors, the officers and the clerical staf? | 
—A. It goes to the active management. 

Q. Who are they?—A. There you see that is just the point I wish to leave over 
for the present. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. There is altogether too much mystery about that—A. Will you leave it til] 
after lunch? 

Q. Yes, but I want you to keep this in mind, if you will allow me to suggest, that 
the information that this Committee wants is: they want to know who the managing 
spirits of this company are and what they get out of it for themselves. You are asking 
too much of this Committee when you suggest that we should not get that informa- - 
tion?—A. I am not keeping anything concerning the cost of the business back, you 
know exactly what commission is paid, it is open and above board. 

Q. I would suggest you come this afternoon prepared to give us evidence in that 
regard. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Now I want to get the percentage of profit on the capital. In 1913 your capital 
investment was $2,650,000, and your profit would be $322,326.91 or a percentage on 
investment of 12-16. In 1914 your capital was $2,650,000, your reserve $12,500, your 
profit and loss added $197,802, making a total of $2,860,302 and the profit was 
$459,819,53, a percentage of 16-07. Then in 1915 your capital remains the same, 
$2,650,000, your reserve $200,000, your profit and loss, which you contend should be 
added, and which you have added, $312,622, making a total investment of $3,162,622; 
your profits were $926,260.77 and your percentage 29 per cent. Then in 1916 your 
capital remains the same, $2,650,000; your reserve, $800,000; your profit and loss, 
$341,383, and your net profit, I suppose that is after deduction of the war tax?— 
A Yes: 

Q. Your net profit was $605,904.84 or 16 per cent on $3,791,383. In 1917 your 
capital remains the same, $2,650,000, your reserve account is $1,000,000, your profit 
and loss added $407,778, making a total of $4,057,788, your net profit $1,042,605.50 
and your percentage was 25-6. Your capital in 1918 was $2,650,000, your reserve 
‘$1,250,000, your profit and loss $748,893, making a total of $4,648,893, and your net 
profit $1,610,336.09, a percentage of 34-67—A. Yes. 

Q. Then let us go back and take your capital alone without any reserve or your 
profit and loss added, will you give us the percentage for 1914 for instance?—A. I 
think that is-all here. ‘ 

Q. No, that is adding your reserve in?—A. I did not ar it that way. 

Q. I know you did not, but you can make it out. In the meantime I want to get 
an idea of what your percentages are on the original capital and I can get at it very 
easily. Your capital is $2,650,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your profits for that year are $459,819.53. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you handle any grain on commission?—A. We do. 
Q. Is the grain that you handle on commission included in these turnovers ?— 


Ab SYiess 
Q. What portion of the total grain you handle is that?—A. It is a small pro- 
portion; our business, practically all of it originates in our own elevators and comes — 
from the farmers in the districts where the elevators are located. 
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Q. And you buy direct from the farmers?—A. We buy direct from the farmers 
in competition with the subsidized firms, the Co-operative Elevator Company. 

Q. What do you mean by subsidized?—A. Subsidized by the provincial govern- 
ment, the Saskatchewan Co-operative and the Alberta under the U.G.G. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. You work with them/—A. No, against them. 
Q. You are working in competition with them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And the prices set on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. No, the prices are 
fixed in the worla’s market. 

Q. But that is set in Winnipeg ?—A. We get our information in Winnipeg as 
to the world’s prices. 

Q. That is set from day to day?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the way you set the prices?—A. That is the basis. 

Q. When grain is shipped to you on commission, what do you charge for com- 
mission?—A. The commission which is allowed by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
which at present is one cent a bushel on wheat and five-eighths of a cent on oats. 


* By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. That is for handling through the country elevators?—A. No, that is for 
selling. 

Q. What do you charge for handling through the elevator?—A. I have forgotten 
what that is, we raised that rate last year, it has been one and one-quarter cents right 
along till last year and I think it is one and three-quarter cents on wheat and one 
and one-quarter on oats, that is right. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If a farmer brings in a carload of grain and warehouses it with you on com- 
mission you charge him one and three- ae cents on wheat?—A. That is for 
handling it through the elevator. 

_ Q. Then you charge him the other commission?—A. If he sells it through us we 
charge him the other cent per bushel. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. And when he gets to the head of the lakes he pays another cent there does he 

not for the elevator?—A. The prices quoted in Winnipeg are exclusive of the elevator 

charge at Fort William, the buyer assumes that and that is, I think, three-quarters 
of a cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What is the total charge to the farmer when he deposits grain with you on con- 
signment?—A. Two and three-quarter cents a bushel for passing it through the eleva- 
- tor and selling it for his account. 

Q. At Winnipeg?——A. At Winnipeg or elsewhere. Our business is a merchandis- 
ing business, buying in competition with all the other dealers in the Western country 
and selling it wherever we can sell it at the highest price both for ourselves and for 
our customers. 


: By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You have there $3,017,000 profit in grain accounts in 1917 and these represent 
largely profits on sales?—A. That is the profit between the price we bought at and the 
price we sold at. I wish also to make a statement to the Committee that when the 
_ world’s war broke out in the fall of 1914 the Alberta Pacific Grain Company believing 
= (Mr. John I. McFarland. ] 
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the situation was serious as regards collecting foodstuffs for the Imperial authorities, 
offered the Imperial Government the use of our elevators without profit to this com- 
pany absolutely. Nothing came of that and in the fall of 1915 we again repeated the 
offer and these offers are on record in the Imperial Government offices in London, 
England. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. That was very creditable. They did not take advantage of it?—A. They did 
not. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Do you deal in coal? I see you have erected coal sheds?—A. About three 
years ago I was in Ottawa, and. Sir Henry Drayton of the Railway Commission was 
wrestling then with the matter of car shortage to move grain and coal at the same time. 
He said: ‘‘ Why don’t you build a line of coal sheds, and fill them up in the summer. 
You have the capital to do it, and that will relieve the railways of a lot-of traffic and 
of hauling coal in the winter when they should be hauling grain.” We said we would 
do it, and since that time we have erected 170 coal sheds at different points in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. I would like to draw your attention to the scale of dividends on your common 
stock from 1913 to 1918. In 1913, I notice you paid two per cent on your common 
stock?—A. That was the end of the first year’s business. 

Q. In 1914 you paid five per cent on common stock. In 1915 you paid 15 per 
cent on common stock. In 1916, you paid 18 per cent on common stock; in 1917, 26 
per cent on common stock; and in 1918, 33 per cent on common stock. These figures 
are correct, are they ?—A. I believe they are correct. 

Q. I notice that you hold stock in terminal elevators?—A. We do. 

Q. In the Fort William Terminal Elevator, is it?—A. We have an ownership in 
about seven per cent of the Fort William Terminal Elevator at Fort William. 

Q. Have you any others?—A. We own shares in the Consolidated Elevator Com- 
pany at Fort William, and we own them in the Northwestern at Fort William. 

Q. I asked the question yesterday, and I am going to repeat it to you; it is a 
matter on which I desire information. The Grain Act provides that a terminal 
elevator shall not own or control line elevators, a provision, I presume, intended to 
safeguard the public. Now I notice that in your case, and in other cases, we have 
companies owning 100, 200 or 300 line elevators, companies which are more or less 
large shareholders in the terminal elevators. For instance, you are interested in 
three terminal elevators, and I think Mr. Bawlf was interested in two or three also. 
In other words, the line elevator companies very largely own the terminal elevators.. ~ 
Now what difference is there in principle between a terminal elevator company owning 
a line elevator or a line elevator owning a terminal?—A. Some of the line elevator 
companies own the terminal elevators, do they not? 

Q. That is what I say, but the Grain Act says that a terminal elevator shall not 
own a line elevator?—A. It is by the Saskatchewan Co-operative and by the U.G.G. 

Q. Do you think it is a sound principle for the line elevators to own the terminals 
which are public terminal elevators?—A. We always took the stand that we did not 
wish to control any terminal elevator, but we are shipping grain to some of them, 
and naturally we thought we might as well own some stock in them. 

Q. The Consolidated Elevator Company, if I remember correctly, paid rebates 
to some line elevators. Did they pay any to your company?—A. Never. 

Q. Or any other elevators?—A. No rebates; I never heard of rebates in Fort 


William. 
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Q. They are paid?—A. All we got out of those companies were our dividends. 
“Q. There is one other thing to which I wish to eall your attention. I notice 


‘that your assets increased from $2,937,879.58 in 1913 to $7,716,054.36. in 1918. I 


suppose that that increase in assets occurred largely out of the earnings of the com- 
pany ?—A. Of course, the assets in a grain business, on a balance sheet will vary 
from ‘year to year according to your inventories. 

Q. That is true, but take two items which are more or less fixed; your properties 
and investments. In 1913 your properties and investments were $2,431,318.20 and 
your assets in properties and investments in 1918 were $5,894,616.962—A. In what 


‘year was that? 


Q. 1918?—A. What was that invested in? 

Q. Investments and properties?—A. That must be bonds and shares in other 
companies. 

Q. That represents pretty well fixed investments, and that increase was occasioned 
by a surplus of the profits. Am I right in that?—A. By profits carried forward from 


year to year. 


Q. Accumulated profits?7—A. Yes. 


_ By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. In regard to overages, I would like you to give to the Committee in the after- 
noon somé.information as to the quantity you give back and also with regard to the 
disposal of the screenings’—A. We do not control any screenings at all. 

Q. In_your country elevators?—A. In our country elevators all we get is so much 
a ton for our screenings. 

Q. You do not ship them from your elevators?—A. Very few of them, and we 
do not pretend to clean the grain unless somebody wants some for seed. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. You make a distribution under two headings, so much for dividend and so much 
as bonus. On what principle do you reach the proportion, how much shall be paid 
as dividend and how much as bonus? What really governs the division of the money ? 
You pay 26 per cent, 8 per cent as dividend and 18 per cent in the shape of a bonus? 
—A. Because we have a by-law creating a regular dividend on the common share of. 
$2 quarterly, making a regular dividend of $8 per year. That is the regular dividend. 
It depends on the earnings as to whether any more will be paid or not. 

Q. It depends on the earnings whether even that is paid. If you do not earn it, 
you cannot pay it?—A. We have to take earnings that would guarantee them. 

Q. Out of your reserve?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does your by-law prevent you from paying a dividend of more than eight per 
cent?—A. Absolutely not. 

Q. You are free to pay what you like?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. I have not discovered on what principle you apportion the money in the pay- 
ment of dividend and bonus?—A. We declare a bonus of what we think we can spare 
out of the finances and still carry enough reserve to make us safe and sound. 

- Q. So practically a dividend and bonus mean practically the same thing?—A. 
Well, no, the one is regular and the other is irregular. 

_ Q. It is the same thing to the shareholder; it is a question of names?—A. He is 
fairly certain of his regular dividend, but he is very uncertain of his bonus. When 
he really has it in his hands, it is the same thing. 

Q. Is it a matter of book-keeping?—A. I think so. 


: By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is not the idea not to issue too high a regular dividend?—A. Exactly, not in a 
regular liability or presumed liability. 
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Q. So that if the shareholder does not get any bonus he is not disappointed; he 
gets his dividend? 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. Where a shareholder is getting ordinarily six per cent or seven per cent, and 
you give a bonus of six per cent extra, that one can understand, but when a bonus 
hecomes bigger than the dividend, one is curious to know the principle on which it is 
divided?—A. We can go back further. I was manager of the Alberta Grain Company. 
We started business in South Edmonton in 1902 or 1903 and continued in business 
until 1912, and for all that time we had our stated capital, and we paid out every 
year a dividend equal to our net profits. We carried no reserve, but as a result of 
that method the directors of the company had to give their personal guarantee to 
the bank. When this company was organized, I objected to any other organization 
than one which would stand on its own feet and be able to pay from year to year, as 
the properties increased, and the number of elevators increased, so that it would not 
be necessary for a director to give a bank guarantee. 

Q. By the creation of a reserve fund?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That is reasonable; nobody objects to that?—A. Prior to 1912, we paid it all 
out in dividends. 


WITNESS retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3 o’clock. 


Joun I. McFaruanp, recalled. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Who is the managing director?—A. I am managing director. 
Q. How many directors?—A. Five. 


Q. Did you name them?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Vien: What is the witness’s objection to giving the information asked for this 


morning. 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: We asked Mr. McFarland what his salary was and he stated 
that it was $5,000. In addition to this there is a sum of 5 per cent of the net earnings 
paid to the management staff. This is entirely in Mr. McFarland’s hands to dis- 


tribute, and he distributes it on merit, he being the sole judge. 
Witness: I might also say for your information that this commission and salary 
have not been changed or altered in any respect since 1912, when the company was 


organized. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. This 5 per cent is distributed entirely to your employees?—A. And myself. 


Mr. Prineue: To the staff. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. I did not understand you to say to the employees generally ?—A. To those who 
are actively engaged in the management. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Would that include managing the line elevators?—A. Partially so. 
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By Mr. Vien: 


Q. How many men share in it?—A. The most ever was four. 
Q. It would not be a great list for you to give the Committee?—A. I could not 


tell you the figures myself if I wanted to. I have not got it with me. 


Q. $150,000? 
Mr. Prince: The biggest year was $105,000. : 
By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Distributed among four people. Who are the four people?—A. There is just 
the point. 
Q. Why do you object? 


The Vicre-CuairmMan: He says this matter is left by the company entirely in his 
hands, and he distributes it according to what he judges is the merit of the case, and 
if it is placed on record that Jones got so much, and Smith so much, and Robinson 
so much, and some one else so much, and he retains so much, then there might be 
trouble. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. It is not distributed to any outsiders?—A. Not at all. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Nor to any of the directors?’—A. No. 
Mr. Prince: It is also shown in the records that this charge is deducted. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. When was your company organized?—A. In the fall of 1912. 

Q. Who organized it?—A. I do not know who you would call the promoter. 
Mr. Bennett was 

Q. He was a lawyer; he supervised the promotion of the company, but I mean 
to say who was the originator of the company ? 


The Vice-CHairRMAN: It is all on the record. 
Mr. Private: No. The provisional directors were simply dummies. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Who was the main agent in the organization? (No answer.) 


By Mr. Pringle: y 
Q. Who conceived the brilliant idea of forming the company?—A. I believe it 
was Sir Max Aiken. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Was he active in the organization?—A. I only met him once. 
Mr. Prinete: He has good vision. 
Mr. Vien: Yes, in big schemes. 
Witness: I did not meet him till he was looking for a managing director for the 
Company. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. When was that?—A. In the fall of 1912. 
Q. Had your concern been in operation then?—A. Not this concern, no. 
Mr. Privcue: There is an Alliance Trust Company of Calgary who seem to have 
got*possession of a number of small companies, and they wrote a letter, all of which is 


on the record, stating that they would transfer all the titles to all these different proper- 
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ties owned by the other companies to this company, in consideration of a certain amount 
of common stock and a certain amount of preferred stock. Practically all the common 
stock issued, and all the preferred stock which has been issued, except an amount that 
was issued for cash to R. B. Bennett for $300,000, went to the Alliance Trust Company, 
and they in turn have evidently sold that stock, because we find from the list of share- 


holders that that stock is now in the hands of 356 different shareholders who reside in - 


different parts of the British Empire, and.in the United States, and so on. We have 
that, and we have very very complete annual statements from the inception of the com- 
pany down to the present day showing all the items, their reserves, the rate of interest 
they paid, and the rate of interest they have earned down to the present time, and the 
total of what has been paid up, and what has been put away in the shape of reserves, 
and, so far as Mr. McFarland has testified, there is no watered stock in the company. I 
do not suppose there is any way of getting at the values of these properties the Alliance 
Company turned over, and we have the market value of the stock, the latest quotations 
being 180. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Is Sir Max Aiken still connected with the concern ?—A. He has never been con- 
nected with it. He has never held a share of stock in his name. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. His name is on the stock list?—A. There is W. M. Aiken and ere The 
stock has always been held in.trust. The dividends went to the Montreal Trust Com- 
pany. 

Hon. Mr. Firevpinc: His name is on the list of shareholders now. 

Mr. Prinete: W. M. Aiken and Company, Montreal Trust Company. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. Lord Beaverbrook was connected with the company at the time of its inception, 
since he was looking for a general manager he had something to do with it Z_A. He 
has never had anything to do with the managing of it whatsoever. 

Q. If you will please give all the information you possess?—A. I do not know what 


you want. 
Q. Perhaps I am not clear enough. You say that in 1912 Sir Max Aiken, or Lord 


Beaverbrook, as he now is, was looking for a general manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were pees manager of one of the companies that they took over?— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. If Sir Max Aiken was looking for a general manager, he was in some way or 
other interested in the company ?—A. I have no doubt he financed it. 
Q. Is he now financing the company, or has he any financial or other connection 
with the concern?—A. No connection whatsoever other than as a stockholder. 


By Hon. Mr, Fielding: 
Q. The Alliance Trust Company practically purchased the smaller properties and 
consolidated them and turned them over to your corporation?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Who were the directors of the Alliance Trust Company ?—A. I do not know. 
Q. Were any of the directors or any of the parties now connected with the other 
companies in the Alliance Trust Company?—A. I could not tell you. I never even 
inquired who owned the Alliance Company. I know I never had anything to do with it. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. From. what time was Lord pti disinterested in ‘it?—A. I do not 
suppose he has ever been disinterested since he has had shares in it. I have only seen 
him once in five years. 
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Mr. Princte: He seems to have shown good judgment in organizing the company 
and selecting a general manager. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. We were discussing the question of fees. If I remember rightly he stated 
that the rate for handling grain had been increased from a cent and a quarter to a 
cent and three-quarters in the country elevators?—A. I might go back further to 
explain that. At the time the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company was 
organized and subsidized by the Alberta Government, that company has since been 
amalgamated with the U.G.G., but at the time it was first organized it was necessary 
that they get some stockholders for it among the farmers. They thought it was neces- 
sary they should do something to show the farmers that they were helping them, and 
they said, “ We are going to save you half a cent a bushel, and while they were 
organizing it they reduced the rate half a cent. 

Q. To what?—A. From one and _ three-quarters to one and a quarter. After they 
became organized they wanted it raised. 

Q. Your company and other commercial companies charged the one and a quarter 
during this period?—A. All the time. They wanted to raise back again to where it 
was, and we refused to raise it, and did not raise it for two or three years, until 
last year, when, owing to the increased cost of operation and everything else, we 
thought it was only fair that it should be raised. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Coming back to the $105,000, how much of this was distributed to yourself? 
How much did you get out. of that $105,000 for last year 2—A. TI could not tell you 
even that. I have not the figures with me. 

Q. You could not tell me how much you distributed to yourself out of the $105,000 
that was left to you to distribute?—A. I mean that I could not tell you exactly. I 
cannot carry it all in my head. I can tell you I received about half of it. 

Q. Will you tell us the names of the persons who shared with you in that 
$105,0002—A. That is the information we have been talking about this morning. 

Q. Well, I am talking about it now?—A. Well, I refuse to give it. 

Q. You refuse to give the names?—A. It is not mine to give, and I am not going 
to break a trust, in view of the fact that you know what it cost the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Company in salary and commission and that should serve the purpose of this 
investigation in arriving at the cost. 

Q. I will not ask you the distribution so long as you tell me you have practically 
50 per cent of it? That will satisfy me as far as that goes, but there might be some 
reason for your not giving out the proportion distributed to the others, but I want to 
get the names of the persons to whom you gave a share of it. sty 

Mr. Doveras: I ean quite see the reluctance of the witness to give that infor- 
mation. He has in the management of the business a number of employees, in the 
managerial office, and he has singled out a number of them, say four, to whom he says, 
without the other employees in the office knowing it, “ I am going to give you a bonus 
of $10,000 this year,” and he gives it to them. He may say to another man, the next 
door neighbour of one of these men, “I will give you $5,000.” These four men are 
not telling their fellow employees that they are receiving this bonus. The point the 
witness is urging is that if these names are published and some of these men see that 
these particular men are receiving special privileges over and above the salaries paid, 
it might cause a lessening of the morale in the office staff. 

Wirness: That is the only reason. I am on my oath, and I am prepared to swear 
that none of this money goes to any one excepting those who are giving their full time 
in the Gecupe fon: and employment of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company. 
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Mr. Vien: It is a most extraordinary thing that the manager of a company is 
allowed to distribute $105,000, or such amount as may be fixed, or that he has a free 
hand and is not accountable to his directors for the way he distributes it. 

Mr. Douctas: - I think he is. : : 


Wirtyess: Not at all. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But the amount?—A. The amuunt is fixed by the auditors. 

Q. If the directors say we will pay so much, $105,000, and leave it to the general 
manager to say who is to get the benefit of it?—A. The amount is fixed by the 
auditors. 

Q. The directors sometimes say we are prepared to leave 5 per cent of the profits 
to be distributed among the officials of the company and we leave it to the general 
manager of the company to say who shall receive that. .Mr. McFarland has stated 
on his oath that the amount of money goes to the employees of the Pacific Grain Com- 
pany and does not go to the outsiders at all?—A. It goes to those actively engaged in 
the management of the business and who are spending their full time, the same as I 
am, and I am a director. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Is this sum distributed to the directors outside yourself ?—A. I said it went 
to the employees employed entirely in the service of the company. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. You said distinctly it did not go to the directors, in so many words you made 
that statement. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. To settle this question Mr. McFarland can say whether there are any directors 
besides himself sharing in it?—-A. You are going to press me to a point now where I 
will have to disclose what I do not want to disclose. 

Q. You can say whether other directors than yourself share in it or not?—A. 
They all hold managerial positions. 

Q. That is all you will say?—A. Yes. 

Q. That means then that other directors take a share in it?—A. All that share 
in it hold managerial positions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They may be directors and have charge of branches?—A. Yes, exactly. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. What I would like to know is whether any director who shares in this holds 
a managerial position in the company?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. I would suggest that if the witness does not want to give this information 
that he be asked to give the particulars of the head office expenses. I notice there is 
one item of $9,000 in office expenses?—A. We will be delighted to give that in detail. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. You have not that information with you?—A. No, I have not. 
The Vice-CuarMan: The Committee concurring in the suggestion of Mr. Davis, 
we will ask the witness to file a complete statement of the item in the profit and loss 
account entitled head office expenses, last year, amounting to something over $300,000. 


Witness: Yes. 
[Mr. John J. McFarland.J 
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Mr. Prince: I see that in 1912 you sent an agreement, or a proposition to the 
president of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Calgary, which reads as follows :— 


“JT am willing to become a director of your company and to accept the 
position of managing director for the term of three years from the 1st day 
of September, 1912, at an annual salary of $5,000 per annum, payable in equal 
monthly instalments together with a bonus of 5 per cent of the annual profits 
of the company, payable as soon after each annual meeting of the company as 
conveniently may be.” 


And that is signed by J. I. McFarland. 

Q. It was a voluntary agreement on your part?—A. Yes. 

Q. And has that agreement continued in existence from 1912 down to the present 
time?—A. Yes, it has been renewed. 

Q. Now in the early days of course your commission would not be very large ?— 
A. No. 

Q. But now, of course with an increased business the commission has become a 
very substantial matter and while under this agreement, you, apparently, are not 
bound to give any portion of that commission to anybody, you have seen fit to share 
that commission with certain men who are actively engaged in managerial work in 
connection with this company?—A. It was entirely voluntary on my part. 

Q. It was a voluntary agreement on your part?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Douctas: That clears up the whole question, if Mr. McFarland is in receipt 
of 5 per cent of the net profits of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company that is all right 
and it is his own private business if he gives one-half of that away to somebody else. 

Debate followed. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is it a fact that your country buyers have got absolute control in their own 
hands as to what dockage for dirt or seed they impose on the farmers?—A. Absolutely, 
but at the same time they have instructions from the office to the effect that to bring 
this out with a surplus is no credit to them and they are supposed to have it come 
out as near even as possible. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. As a matter of fact do they come out even or do they come out with a surplus? 
—A. As a matter of fact they could not come out even, lots of them come out ahead 
and some of them come out about level, but there is a record of it in the office. 

Q. Does the law compel you to keep a record?—A. No. 

Q. You do that’ for your own guidance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you file a statement of the overages and the shortages in your elevator ?— 
A. I-think so, if all the companies do the same thing I will do so. 


Mr. Dovucuas: I think we have evidence to show there is a very close percentage. 


The Vice-CHamMAn: J think the only statement we had was that the farmer 
himself was the best judge. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. The farmer has the right to appeal?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. If he does not agree with your weight?—A. He can weigh it himself, the 
farmer has the right to weigh it himself. 

Q. And also as to the quality?—A. The quality is for the inspector to decide. 

Q. If he does not agree with the quality set by your buyer he has the right to 

_ appeal?—A. A sample is drawn by the agent and the farmer and is sent to the 
Government Inspector at Winnipeg or Calgary and his decision is final. 
(Mr. John I. McFarland.] 
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Q. That is as far as grading is concerned?—A. Grading or dockage; the farmer 
has access to the scales, and can check his own weight, and I do not think there are 
many farmers in Western Canada that require nursing at the present time, they can 
look after themselves pretty well. Those are the facts of the case. 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 

Q. To-day’s examination appears to hae followed along the line adopted at some 
previous meeting of the Committee, at which they thought it was right to know what 
remuneration was received by various officials of various companies. As I understand 
you have given us that class of information for yourself. You get $5,000 salary and 
then you get 5 per cent which is distributed in the way you have mentioned, and you 
had one-half of $105,000 last year, therefore it would be correct to state that approxi- 
mately you received last year for your services about $60,000. Is that correct?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. That is the drift of the questions that were put to other witnesses before this 
Committee and that is the nature of the information the Committee obtained from 
them. | 

Mr. Prinete: Would it not be well for Mr. McFarland to give us the details of 
this large item of office expenses, salaries, etc., not only for one year, but-for two or 
three years ? 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. How many managers have you?—A. We have a branch with a manager at 
Winnipeg, we have a branch with a manager at Vancouver, and we have an assistant 


manager at Calgary. 
Q. That is three managers?—A. And myself. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. And have you not travellers?—A. We have travellers like all other companies 
who go around the country. 
Q. And each one of these has charge of.a certain territory ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vien: 


Q. Are there any other persons connected with your ee staff 7—A. Except 


what I have mentioned ? 
Q. Yes.—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. By travellers you mean buyers?—A. They are travelling buyers. 
Q. You are not seeking orders to sell grain?—A. No. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Is Sir James Lougheed connected with your corporation?—A. Not to my 


knowledge. 
Q. He does not receive any salary from your corporation?—A. No. - 
Q. Nor does Mr. R. B. Bennett, K.C.?—A. Only what is shown here as director’s 


fees, 


Q. He is a director?—A. Yes. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 
Q. Was Mr. Bennett a director, to your knowledge, in ‘the Alliance Trust Com- 


pany ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. To your knowledge he was not?—A. I do not know anything about the inside 


business of the Alliance Trust Company. 
[Mr. John I. McFarland.] 
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Q. You handle wheat and other grain?—A. All kinds of grain. 

Q. Do you keep distinct what you are making on each of these different grains? 
—A. No, it is all together; you could not divide the expenses over the different grains. 

Q. You could not locate the expenses of the different elevators?—A. It would be 
too minute, it would cost too much money. 


By Mr, Davis: 


Q. Your profits have been very large, you have been one of the most successful 
grain companies that has come to our notice. How do you account for this? Roughly 
you have made 99 per cent in dividends on common stock in the last six years; that is 
a calculation from your statements, and your accumulations in investments and the 
increase in value in your properties and reserve amount to nearly $5,000,000 in excess 
of your original assets. So that means nearly 300 per cent earnings in six years on a 
capitalization of two and a half million dollars. These are certainly large profits. 
Have you been margining your grain; have you been hedging?—A. No, sir, very 
seldom. 

Q. That would be one source of your gain?—A. Surely. 

Q. You were taking your own risk?—A. Exactly. In my experience I have 
seen too many people go broke on that game. I saw them in 1917 when they were 
on the verge of it and when the Winnipeg Exchange Clearing House was in danger 
of being bankrupt, when wheat went up to $3.16 and lots of firms who had their wheat 
sold for May delivery could not get it delivered. Lots of it were low grade stuff 
not applicable on the Western Grain Exchange, and what had been worth ten cents 
of No. 1 widened out its spread from 10 cents a bushel to about 50 or 60 cents. 

Q. How long have you been conducting your business on that line?—A. Ever 
since I started in 1899. 

Q. And you'have not hedged at all?—A. Very seldom. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: i 


Q. You had the goods?—A. We held the goods the same as a merchant holds 
his goods on his shelves. Naturally we try to get them to a place where we can 
market them, and that place is Fort William as a general rule. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 5 


Q. Does all your grain:go to Fort William?—A. Not all. Last year they were 
ordered to hold it for the mills and this year it is the same way. 

_  Q. You say you have 250 line elevators, and that there is no cleaning done at 
these elevators. It goes on direct to the terminals?—A. Practically entirely. 

Q. All excess of three per cent is returned or disposed of by you at the terminal 
elevator?—A. The terminal pays us for it at the fixed price of screenings. 

Q. That is some arrangement you have with the terminal elevators to dispose 
of it for you. You are entitled to have it returned, if you -wish it?—A. Yes, but 
_ they have a price fixed on those screenings down there. 

Q. Can you give the Committee any idea of the quantity of screenings disposed 

of?—A. I cannot. That goes through our Winnipeg office entirely. 

Q. You could furnish that statement ?—A. I think I could. 

Q. I would like to have a statement from the time you began business in 1912 
down to the present time, as to the quantity of screenings from the grain?—A. There 
was a time when we got a percentage of screenings back. I forget when it was that 
the Board of Grain Commissioners said that a certain percentage must go back. 


(Mr. John I. McFarland. ] 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Make your statement from the time you os them?—A. Yes, we can 
get that. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You say that you disposed of your screenings at these elevators without any 


idea as to where they were going?—A. Absolutely. 


Q. There was an embargo placed on the exportation of screenings from Canada a 


a little over a year ago?—A. It did not concern us because we were not holding them. 
We sold them to the terminals. — 

Q. I would also like to have the price you received for the screenings?—A. That 
will vary from time to time. 

Q. Naturally, but there was a fixed price paid for screenings by the Government 
during the past year?—A. I will get that information for you. 

Q. You are aware of that?—A. I am not very conversant with that; that goes 
under our Winnipeg manager. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. But you can get it all?—A. I can get it. I have never paid any attention to 
screenings. 7 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. You say that in some cases you did not get them but in some cases you did. 
Why the difference?—A. It is kind of hard to explain why the difference. Some- 
times you may think you have a little too much stuff and you take a chance and 
think that surely you would get enough stuff to the lakes to fill a certain quantity. 
We have frequently made sales of actual wheat ahead. 


By Mr. Dokiglas: 

Q. Without options?—A. Without selling options. 

Q. Do you wish to convey to the Committee that your operations since 1912 have 
been on a very legitimate method of buying and selling grain?—A. Straight mer- 
chandizing business. 

Q. The statement has been made that some > of the grain companies are high 
speculators, and I think your company was mentioned?—A. I suppose so, we have 


enemies. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Who are your enemies?—A. If I am not badly mistaken, the Grain Growers 


are probably the chief. 
The Vice-Cuairman: I don’t think it would be advisable to go into that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Have you keen competition in this business, or have you a monopoly or com- 
bination in any shape, manner or form?—A. We have keen competition. 

Q. Who are your competitors?—A. They are very numerous. . 

Q. Give us a few of the big concerns?—A. The United Grain Growers, the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, the N. Bawlf Grain Company, the Home 
Grain Company, the National Elevator Company, the British American Elevator 
Company, Gillespie and Company—why they are numerous; I cannot think of them 


all. 


By Mr. Vien: 
Q. Is that a list of your enemies?—A. They are competitors, not enemies. 


{Mr. John I. McFarland.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They operate over the same territory as you do?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Is there a tacit or formal agreement, or an agreement of any class or descrip- 
tion between the different grain companies in regard to price, or is your price fixed by 
the British price?—A. The price is fixed on the basis of the British price, and price 
lists are sent out by the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association on a basis which is 
considered fair. 


Q. Who are the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association?—A. They are not 
maintained, I may tell you. 

Q. Is that an association composed of the different grain companies ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association fix the price based on the 
English market. price?—A. Yes, that is their guidance. 

Q. Do you all pay to the producer the same price, or is there a cutting or com- 
petition in prices between you?—A. There is competition in practically every market 
in the country. 


Q. You need not go into details; I mean in the grain business generally ?—A. I 
have some of those price lists here. 

Q. What I want to find out is whether the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion have the fixing of the price and whether you all abide by that price, or whether 
you go into the open market and bid in competition with other grain companies?—A. 
We go into the market and bid in competition. 


Mr. Vien: You might ask, Mr. Pringle, in what way does the fixing of a price 
affect the market ? 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. How does the fixing of the price by this Association govern; it evidently does 
not govern?—A. It is only a sort of guidance as to what the trade think the price 
_ should be. 


Q. Are you bound to live up to the price fixed by that association?—A. Not by 
any means. 

Q. It is a guidance as to what the price should be, and having that guidance you 
go into the market and bid in competition with the others? Have you been enabled 
to pay as good a price to the farmer as the other companies?—A. I think we pay more 
in view of the fact that we get a greater share of the business. 

Q. And I suppose the larger the volume of business you get, the greater the profit 
and the less the expense in running the business?—We make a profit on volume. 

Q. I think you have given us a very clear statement from 1912, from the organi- 
zation of that company, but I would like to go back a little bit. There was a trust 
company in Calgary ealled the Alliance Trust Company, Limited. That trust com- 
pany evidently got possession of the Globe Elevator Company. The Alberta Pacific 
Elevator Company, Limited, all the leases from the Alberta Irrigation Company, the 
West Coast Grain Company, all the capital stock of the Globe Elevator Company that 
had been issued, the Alberta Pacific Elevator Company, Limited, all the outstanding 
assets of these companies, the Alberta Grain Company, and the leases from the C.P.R. 
of elevator sites, and the leases from the Canadian Northern Railway Company. Do 
you know whether there was an appraisal made in regard to the value of all these 
properties before your company handed over to them 12,495 shares of capital stock and 
11,000 shares of preferred stock?—A. I do not know. I was not connected with the 
company at that time. 

Q. And you cannot tell us what the value of these properties was that were- 
handed over to the company ?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Davis: 

Q. You have 242 elevators. What proportion of these are situated at non-com- 
petitive points?—A. That would be where we are alone? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well there would not be 5 per cent. 

Q. And are they building platforms at all these points?—A. Yes. I doubt if there 
would be 5 per cent. I could make it up in a very short time, but I do not believe there 
is 5 per cent. : 

Q. That would be about twelve?—A. Yes, and there are not twelve. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you pay the same price at non-competitive points?—A. The same price 
exactly. 
Q. The other day something came out in evidence about some grain company 
complaining that another grain company had broken the price of the Winnipeg Stock 
Exchange ?—A. Would not that be the track price? 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. No, they claimed the Winnipeg Grain Exchange had something to do with 
fixing of prices on track—the prices at the country elevators?—A. The Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange control the track price in this way, that a man must make a clear 
profit of a cent a bushel on wheat and a certain profit on oats. He must have a buyer 
of wheat at a cent a bushel more than the price he pays to the farmer. 

Q. If the Grain Exchange live up to their constitution, they expel a man who goes 
contrary to their resolution?’—A. Yes. 

Q. I think Mr. Nesbitt was inquiring in regard to where the grain dealers sent out 
a man to buy. Supposing the man buying at Regina exceeded your price, and your 
competitor says “ You are not playing fair, inasmuch as you are paying more than the 
Grain Dealers’ Association say grain is worth at that time,” but you say you are not 
compelled to abide by the price set out by the Grain Dealers’ Association?—A. No, it 


is broken every day. : 
Q. And the Grain Dealers’ Association price is merely a guide to you?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if you go higher you do it at your own risk?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then the Grain Dealers’ Association is an association formed by the grain 
dealers for the purpose of giving information to their members for their own guidance 


I suppose?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice-Chairman: : 
Q. Are all the elevator companies members of that Association?—A. I could not 
say as to that. 


By Mr. Pringle: 5 
Q. Elevator companies or grain buying companies?—A. I do not know whether 
they are all members or not. I could find out by getting their list of membership. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. I would take it the Grain Dealers’ Association have the same relation to the 
grain dealer that Bradstreets or Dunns has to a merchant?—A. It is a cheap method 


of sending out guidance in prices. 
Q. And you are not compelled to abide by it if you do not wish to?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pringle: : 
Q. Do you handle much grain?—A. We have handled, I suppose, the largest 
quantity of seed grain of any company in Western Canada. 
[Mr. John I. McFarland.] : 
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Q. On what basis do you handle it?—A. In 1914 there was a very serious crop 
failure in Western Canada. In a large area the Dominion Government appointed J. 
Bruce Walker of Winnipeg to supply the farmers with seed grain, and my recollection 
is that J. Bruce Walker made the statement that if it had not been for the fact that 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Company had held such good stock in the country elevators, 
he did not know how he would ever have supplied the demand. 

Q. That was a Government guarantee?—A. They fixed the price and we supplied 
the grain. 3 

Q. Do you ever supply it yourselves? Supposing you find there has been a crop 
shortage, and the farmers are without seed grain, do you take a chance on the seed 
grain?—A. You bet, we do, we give the farmers service. That is what we are up there 
for. Every year when there is a failure of crops in the districts, and the farmers need 
seed grain, and they cannot get it anywhere else, they come to us, and last spring we 
advanced the farmers in.the neighbourhood of four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
seed grain, and they were farmers in évery case who had been refused assistance by the 
Provincial Government and by the Dominion Government and by the municipalities 
in which they lived. 

Q. You took a chance with them?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you felt it was good business; if you succeeded it would be good 

_business?—A. We were in the country, and we would make or break on it, and if we 
had not enough confidence to help out some of our farmers who had been customers 
up there, we had no right to live there. 


By the Vice-Chairman: | 
Q. You gave them credit?—A. Yes. 


- By Mr. Vien: 


Q. You are going to supply us with a full statement of the head office expenses, 
salaries, ete., and to whom they were paid?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Princte: Do you want it to cover all the year? 
Mr. Vien: The last two years. 


By Mr. Vien: 

Q. How do you explain the spread in that item of office expenses between 1913 
and 1918? In 1913 your office expenses were $81,000; wages, rent, and taxes, $204,000. 
In 1918, you have wages, rent, and taxes, $686,000, as compared with $204,000, and in 
addition to that you have got office expenses, $349,000 as compared with $81,000 in 
- 1918. How do you explain that?—A. In the first place, in 1913, we had considerably 
less than half the elevators that we had in 1918, and in the next place the wages of all 
employees have increased probably about 50 per cent in that time. 

Q. That I understnad would account for the first item, the spread from $204,000 
to $698,000, but in so far as the head office expenses are concerned, from $81,000 to 
$349,000?—A. You can see what part of it is in that 5 per cent. 

Q. That would account for $105,000, leaving $242,000 as against $81,000, minus 
5 per cent?—A. Since that time we have vastly increased our office staff. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You have opened up the Winnipeg office?—A. Yes, and the Vancouver office. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You have a lot more elevators?—A. More than double, yes, about two and a 
half times. 
Q. You have naturally increased your office staff?—A. About two and a half 
times. I wish to make a remark about a scheme which we introduced two years ago, 
{Mr. John I. McFarland.] 
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when the country was calling the men to the front, and there was a great labour 
shortage in the west, and the farmers needed help. We advised all of our employees 
whom we could spare in the offices, and at all those at points where we could close up 
the elevators, that we would guarantee them the same wages they were getting in the 
elevators, and they could go out and earn from the farmers what they could. There is 
where some of our money goes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You leased your men to the farmers?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. During your slack season?—A. Yes. 


Q. And kept up their salaries?—A. Yes, so that they would earn as much as they 
would in the elevator. 


Q. Supplemented their salaries?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Did that embrace a large number of men?—A. I could not tell you, but there 
was a lot of them went out. There was a number out of the head office. The boys 
went out. We also financed our employees in the matter of buying Victory Bonds— 
lent them the money at 5 per cent. 

Q. I hope you did not buy back the bonds?—A. No, they own practically all they 
bought, and we have retained positions for all our overseas men. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
Orrawa, June 9, 1919. 
Clerk of the Committee on High Cost of Living, 


House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—As requested when I gave evidence before the Committee on High Cost 
of Living, I beg to inclose herewith tabulated information as to cost of production as 
-compiled from records obtained on the Experimental Farms system. 


Yours very truly, 


E. S. ARCHIBALD, 
Director. 


STATEMENT. 


Submitted by Mr. E. S. Archibald, Experimental Farm, in connection with evi- 
dence given on June 6, 1919. 


COST OF RAISING DAIRY HEIFERS, 1918-1919. 
(Compiled May, 1919.) 
Price per ton of feeds :— : 


TBIZIT 5, Sua ps Nan ee PRAM Ec Scars. pee Saar? i alt eaeeenareanee pe Cem fee’ ( 0 11) 
ila pee een ae gs ee eg ete ecs Rte uct ccs dan dul garec ate 2 00 
PERCU eet NG ON rare rhe) Si allie Pe MRM MIMBPS EO cle SPlenk ope mueleR of ck ow veo Meta, Mets 2 00 
HeTEC SECC cae eel ers Ae a Silk IR RE SU ries a a ae’ cue nkararete 3 00 
OUTRIGGER Rey, MINE CoRR CRSP rg (Sc eG IO) OPI. ane aca rears reer ea tt 4 00 
eieals. 9... Ee SePa coer ataY, ck case Mt ae. cclfeny oellMis 1a Moslel wena, ins olpetone, sai a 42 00 
Whole milk. ETA ee Rn tho ac acagto MTR ee Ge CCE aM SRI ce ease) hoa owe Me 40 00 
Sentence a toro a RCE MG wo o/s) a ci atgioiea: euekica 6 i Sues sehen is 4 00 


N.B.—These are old standard cost prices and used only in the continuous records 
for comparison. See Summary, page 86. 


FINAL SUMMARY COST OF RAISING HEIFERS. 
Total. Average. 


6 heifers from ito 6 months COSTIA ERS rs $ 70 43 $11 74 
17 GP Oe Ae OY ee eee 217 95 12 82 
: 28 et 65 FD Pyicli8 U Lome e MOE) CET Bente: 297 64 10 63 
: Téu a: AR ge 004 “ Sf teactey. aWib i tel as rel: 128 80 8 05 
a 18 “ Ce eon “ Ce ie faba oe 837 20 46 41 
-% 
— Present Feed Prices (une 1 1919). 
‘ Si Tetn pe Aes ek iicie hfe) cele) ace! wile ams sia ee cere se se we $38 00 
% SHES Soccer Goad iss Be As en ee irae bescd Py es i 6 00 
z : TRSEOIES ee 9 eS emer ca 5 terete area ay £208 
eee ss? ee PT acs ene. Ja: 0) a @ PRSEORS “hg syegonn eayln’ saerens 
4 bare Tevet ee aes sae + nes jbaeg age Sige LO 00 
: eran REM RR e e ce w neee BO, OO 
‘ Witnaile cls a 2 pS ag ets a ir Se re ere (Ut) 
x Slang rut l< er a a ee ae hale See, wince es 5 00 
a Pasture (for season). ae oe ye ws 6 00 
. On the basis of these prices the feed cost of rearing would be approximately as 
j follows :— 

Pin ietomiOmniunths ee eumreae AMi JOS HOO Se Cae. PS 3b 40 
t. “a OM ee 94 00 
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COST OF MILK PRODUCTION. 


Factors in Cost of Production. 


T, (Cow... i. 0. a 3k... an epee ee cellence: 
Il. (Need. eo eo ee ee COSt maa cliellnbaye 
TT. Guahour:. 2:3. ae eae 2), landlines comsy etc: 
(bo) Farm work in producing feed. 
HV. «Buildings; etes, i222 622.) amterest) onminvestment 
Vv. Losses in herd.. .. .. .. .. ..(@) Abortion, tuberculosis, black-leg, 


Scours, .etc:, etc. 
VI. Proximity to city. Methods of marketing. 
VII. Above all the efficiency of the owner. 


Feeds—Central Experimental Farm, 1917-18—Averages. 


All Breeds Grade . : 
rae and Grades. | Holstein, |° Holstein. | Ayrshires. 
Numberdisaninals:. 426-0 322 eae 55 8 15 : 14 
Davayne milk: e 5. e  cee : 325 ‘ 
Milkoproduced 0 eo: Sida rere lbs. 8,065 O 773 9,857 7,324 
Percent fat..... PRO mani se Choa 5 Oe - 4.1 3.86 3.68 3.83 
Feeds—Average per cow :— 
Meal— 
We Bie: ea 
Cie? Hee rl ae deena JAR 2,619 3,058 3,174 2,349 
DED! Greta. eect 3 -at $45 cwt. : 
Catton 255. eee 2 2 
Oil es 
Roots and silage, lbs. ee $4) Sree Lei ces 11,066 12,424 12,567 9,656 
Hay, lbsi(at:$18) 3502 6 ee ee 1,810 1,885 1,911 1,806 
Gr. feed, lbs. (at $6).:...... OseAU CaN te aan 1,714 1,524 1,801 1,788 
Straw, lbs. (at;$8) oe ee ee eee 100 100 11015) 150 
‘Basture, mos. (at o2)se...8 00s Cee 2 2 2 2 
Total:feediaost: 4.020 ee er $106.86 
Meal at $45 per cwt.— 
Milk. costipericwtes acta ae. $1.32 
‘Total cost of feed 2.24255. a. Er py ERR hee $119.98 
Meal at $55— 
Milk costipercwtsi= se) oe $1.49 
Total cost of feed— 
Mealat S65). os. esc ea Nene ae $133.10 $150 82 
Milk cost per cwtz2 02 es oe $1.65 $1.55 | $1.50 (app.) | $1.60 (app.) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT—CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM—1917-18. 


Per Cow (8,085 lbs. milk av. 4°1% fat)—average 69 cows. 


Dri—Feed. (Meal at $55.00) 0 so ea a eee $119 98 
» Labour per cow (barn only) (commercial, not experimental)............ 58 00 
«4 labour in dairy per cow (on basis of slubbing milk).............-... 3 00 
» Int. and dep. cow $300 at 11% ($300 average value pure-bred and grades) 33 00 
»  4.annual int. and dep. on building valued at $200, per cow at 8%. .... 8 00 

(This building suitable to meet requirements of city milk trade). 
" Losses (calves, @tc:, etc., per-COW): J nee ean selec: eee os ie 4 00 
225 § 

Cr.—8,065 lbs. mllk at $3.00....:... .-.. wy i ot ewan Eater ee $241 95 
u & 12 tons: manure at S200 ee ee eget eee ea ere ere 24 00 
uv. Calf. at birth ave vahies 2: 52. ce i ee eee 30 00 

295 95 
Credit balance pericow-e ss .4s0-- eee cee) BPE 69 97 


Cost for 100 Ibs. milk at least $2.80 per cwt. 
N.B.—The above figures are correct and applicable to milk production for the 
city trade. 


<0 a’ 
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. Had this milk been for butter or cheese trade, the labour would be slightly less, 
_ and the interest, ete., on building probably not more than $2 per cow. Thus reducing 
cost of milk to about $2.70 per cwt. 


On the other hand, this milk would sell at only $2 per cwt.—hence a loss per cow. 


COST MILK PRODUCTION. 


Feeds—Central Experimental Farm, 1918-19—Averages. 


All Breeds 
Grade 7 2 
x gue Holcccn Holstein. Ayrshires. 
RImaTMBIS tes cus. re 61 9 18 10 
[Peng 3S ee eee Senet eee 31Z 291 319 267 
Mittra. es se Lbs 7,755.8 7,654.6 10,400 6,554 
[5 al PEL DE he oe Nomen ae ee Ae gee i a 4.1 20 3 45 3.6 
Feeds—Average per cow— 
Meal — - 
W. Br. 5 
oy i ee. te A: Lbs. 2,555.0 2,361.0 3,202 2,302.0 
eonut =] 
ennts andinllaceiatib4. 2.0 60..8 05.8 20s. 10,835.0 10,681.0 12,831°0 9,140.0 
GE cio 2 Se cee ee 2,247 .0 1,946.0 2,314.0 2,395.0 
Renee MECC DOr hs le eee. 610.0 793.0 978.0 
2 SUF Sr S23) ee eS Tg es oe 100.0 90.0 110.0 140.0 
EE SUNTRFEH 2p (a0) 0) ef ler 2 2 2 2 
Total cost feed— 
LEE I 205 CEG a a ee $ 94 77 $ 87 55 $113 12 $ 87 05 
IGUAP OR OTV OWE. cePiccwiic sak d s/0 5 Sxenp re = 1 38 1 29 1 24 1 50 
Total cost feed — : 
SVEN SG SS ee OE De Ge 107 55 99 37 1 ae 98 56 
Win cost per wih cp ci. $4 otcisiceeis den wars: va b's 1 38 1-29 1 24 1 50 
Total cost feed— 
Wesltatr pho eeee ees ek 120 32 111 18 145 17 110 07 
Mane Cont PER Cw bed. i 4\-)-i2 c/n): 5212. Jee. ve 1 55 1 45 1 39 1 67 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR DAIRY CATTLE, 


YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1919. 


7 April 1, 1918. March 31, 1919. : : 
a Returns including |Gross returns includ- 
; ——| sales of dairy) ing increased 
. products, breed-| values, sales, etc. 
No. Value. No. Value ing stock, ete. 
4 aes Ss ae oe ae 
Cattle all ages and 
FOGGS:, Gh 63 back. 188 $42,134 00 195 $48,505 00 
Returns. 
By increased value of herds. Re a occas Ge ne aceon earns t A0%e $ 6,371 00 
. penecunnic tram dairy GreductS.: ..° 2... 6. 6s 12.417 00 
‘ ie % “. sales breeding cattle. 21 head.. 2,590 00 
i sf 2 «« veal and beef. 33 head.. 1,952 59 
stoves 2 oa manure ti132 tons at’ $2... 2.227 00 
Gross returns.. .. $25,558 27 


7 Value of manure is much toe low 
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Expenditures. ; 
To (value of all feeds and beddine nsed.¢7) 2. 402... 2. es lenny 
&. total cost of labour idainys 4m eee se ee 2,242 45 
eppoc “ “ fe elGattle sr git seh pipiens our nS 2 hie a ae 8,583 79 
* purehase ‘breeding stock.) header 0 por a ek ae ee 5,123 25 
‘srepairs' to equipment 14.0) oe 110 00 
Gross: expenditures: 4.411) 2sunye ee oe le ea S26 Obreetia 
Net debit balance..... PMS Cas a A ARE REM ENP Sak ce or ig ic fe $1.098 87 


“Of this gross labour, $3,105.55 was expended in experiment work and extra cleaning of 
barns 


COST OF MILK PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO AND EASTERN CANADA. 


To discover accurately the cost of milk production is no easy matter in account- 
ing because of the complexity of conditions surrounding the dgiry industry. However 
owing to the importance of the product a large number of American and Canadian 
experiment stations have for several years compiled accurate figures as to production 
on these stations and also gathered information as to costs of production on the 
average farm. 


Feed Expenditure per Cow. 


Many items of expenditure vary so materially, depending on the quality of pas- 
tures and other feeds, also on the constitution and health of cows, the efficiency and 
eare of the labour employed, and many other items, that the following figures repre- 
sent only a fair average which probably does not apply accurately to any other herd. 

The cost of feed is the greatest individual item in expenditures, and this varies 
largely with the type of dairying conducted. 

A very large number of farmers freshen their cows in the early spring and milk 
them until they dry off naturally, which is usually in late fall or early winter. These 
farmers cater largely to the cheese factory trade, where manufacturing is done almost 
wholly in summer. As a rule also they have the benefit of the full pasture season, 
which under certain circumstances is a great factor in cheapening production. How- 
ever, the adverse phases of summer dairying are briefly as follows :— . 

(1) Too great a dependence on pastures, hence pasturing too early and too late 
in the season. 

(2) The cows while in full flow of milk have to suffer intense heat and flies, con- 
sequently tend to dry off sooner and yield less milk in the year than where milked 
during the winter. 

(3) The higher prices for milk and butter in winter are largely missed. 

(4) All the labour on the farm is thus concentrated during the summer months, 
as both the regular milking and all the outside farm work must be done during the 
same season. A fair feed charge per year for - summer dairying as commonly found in 
cheese factory districts as follows :— 


Pasture—53 months at $2‘ per head per month../ 2.) 4° -. 5. 6) -- $11 00 
Meal or grain feed per cow per year, 300 pounds at 8c. per pound. 9 00 
Hay consumed per cow per year, 1 ton ate) 92... oe 18 00 
Straw .consumed® 3; ton at). $622: 20. oe ee ee eee 3 00 
Ensilage or roots consumed “per year ;2utons at $4.0 22° 2... 8 00 

Totals. cece co Geen ie ee a ee to ee ie tn ane ee $49 50 


The average production per cow under summer dairying is generally under 4,000 
pounds per cow per year. 

In year-round dairying, where the bulk of cows are freshened in the fall, we find 
greatest production per cow, highest prices received during winter months, and even 
distribution of labour over the whole year, thus retaining hired help; and the cows 
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are naturally dry during the season of the year when heat and flies mitigate against 
greatest comfort and production. 


Under year-round dairying conditions we find a fair feed charge about as 


follows: 
Pasture, 4 months at $2 per thd Dery MONA ls tas. eee Pe sees $ 8 00 
Meal, at least 1,200 pounds at 8c. per eee ag ayers ae uae haagets ae 36 00 
Pave da tons Jat. $18). 4. Doce Saye io ea ee See Can 22 50 
Straw, 100 pounds at $6 per ton.. Ae A ace aie gear anes 0 30 
e Insilage, or roots, four tons at $4 per ‘ton. el ee eas ee es 16 00 
PR Ge ears ne See nee Can A Oe REAR Geet eS Wee $82 80 


Under these conditions the average production has amounted to over 6,100 pounds 
of milk. 


Total Hxpenditure per Cow (Summer dairying). 


The feed item is: always subject to more variation than any other item of expendi- 
ture. Almost identically the same labour, interest, depreciation, etc., are used for 
high or low producing cows, while cost of housing, ete., are identically the same in 
either case. The following table is a fair estimate per year on a basis of summer 
dairying, when labour is more expensive :— 


Feed, cost per annum.. , tgs ae ea ee 49750) 
Labour, per cow, including handling of milk, ‘per annum. 7 ee 58 00 
Interest and depreciation on herd per cow, $100 at 11 per cent. 11 00 
Herd losses due to abortion, tuberculosis, pneumonia, ete.. .. aes) 
Interest, insurance, repairs, and depreciation on building and equip- 

MUTE. 2, Chath ese othe ce aie hea a a ae 9 22 
Veterinary services and drugs. aed ee are eet Cees 0 86 
MAME SUE eee te he ee TE Pe ee res a ue ert eis Woreteis ite Sits 1 96 

FIDE RUE ee That, ale il RMI: Landa xdolgomnanee aes al Ri aa Sauce mi ae ie IE aah $132 74 


Receipts per Cow. 


4,000 pounds milk at $2.79 per cwt.. .. Bef eee eke ee Pe $108 00 
Ten tons of low-grade manure at $1 per ton. a. a ene ie ees See 10 00 
se $118 00 


Mite et es et eee a SN ae a coal Mie tae nose Stee Gd 


¢ Under the above conditions, milk costs the farmer 33 cents per gallon, or 8 cents 
per quart, and during these summer months he is extremely fortunate if he obtains 
27 cents per gallon for it. 


Total Expenditure per Cow (Winter dairying). 


Feed, cost per annum.. .. . Bete are Che iL a ae came $ 82 80 
Labour, cost per cow per annum. Hy ‘as 53 00 
Interest and depreciation on herd per cow, "$150. at Est per “cent. S38 17 50 
Interest, insurance, repairs and af Laer on buildings ‘and 

equipment... .. ee ae oe oe 9 22 
Losses from abortion. " tuberculosis, pneumonia. "ete. rahe Wena alee a 195 
MEterinaAny? SELVICES ANG. GTUES o29 is ee PP oe ees 0 86 
OTSA IETEOSOS mea en ie Ps SNe RE RRL Maras yo 1.96 e 


ORG Tea esi) hago. oases al ARN “ough ari on pene lca ae a a Ere $166 29 


Receipts per Cow. 


6,100 pounds of milk at $3 per cwt. ey neice ee aca tice eres eee $183 00 
Twelve tons of good manure at $2 per ton. Aree a 24 00 
ttowaiy soe SS a RIS SRS, Bach ltr aeieyacban ie haan emer ar ari $207 00 


- 


Under these latter conditions milk costs the farmer 28.1 cents per gallon, or about 
7 cents per quart. 
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The above figures are all fairly conservative, and the result of very careful tabu- 
lation of actual costs on Dominion Experimental Farms, and on many private farms. 
These figures do check closely with investigations conducted elsewhere. 

While 6,100 pounds of milk per cow per year may seem a small yield to some 
farmers, it is in reality a fair average provided the percentage of fat in milk is above 
legal requirements and it exceeds the average for Eastern Canada by about 2,000 
pounds. 

The only solution towards cheapening milk production is better breeding, so that 
the cows will under either summer or winter conditions produce more for feed con- 
sumed, and finally, more careful and thorough feeding. That this is possible may be 
demonstrated in almost every dairy district in Canada, where we find occasional 
farmers with a herd averaging a production of 10,000 pounds per cow per annum, with 
feed costs little if any in excess of the above. 


COST OF FINISHING BEEF. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Representative figures in winter steer finishing of two-year-old 
steers may be taken from results of the past winter’s work. 


Lot'l, Shed” | Mote? shad | kee 
pine ot 1, She ot 2, She xrain, 
All Lots. Light Grain. Heavier. Heavier 
Grain. 
Steers in lot 6 oye 4 oe ee No. ce tO) 23 24 12 
Total gain, 130 days: <3. .3 22-7 eee Lbs. 12,879 4,380 5,280 2/219 
Total: hay, consumed: «2.5.5 ances oss " 50,688 18,720 18,720 15,248 
Total ensilage consumed ............ " 351,360 144,960 144,960 61,440 
Total meal. consumeéd..c2. ae 2 " 44,792 10,304 22,992 11,496 


Present prices are— 


Hay. $30 to $40 per ton. 
Ensilage. $4 to $5 per ton. 
Meals, $44 to $55 per ton. 


Hence the gains 12,879 pounds cost. 


Hay at $30 =—"$ 7160-22 
Silage at $4 = 7020¢1 
Meal: at. $45 = 4 1,007 82 


$2,470 85 


Steers sold at 134 per pound. 
Gains then were worth. $1.738 60. 
Difference, $732.25. 
Original weight steers, approximately 53,000 pounds. 
Hence almost 1c. per pound live weight. 
Spread needed to break even on feeds only. or at least 24c. spread to leave a net 


profit. ; 
Western Canada.—(The two bulletins attached give fair results of cost on western 


Experimental Farms.) 


THE COST OF MUTTON PRODUCTION. 


The scarcity of wool and meat has given a new impetus to the sheep breeding in- 
dustry in Canada and once it becomes again firmly established as a common farm 
industry and the benefits coming from it are fully recognized, the writer feels confident 
that it will not again go into decline. 

This class of stock, while enjoying to the full the benefit of the increased high 
prices of the products produced, is probably the one which has been affected the least 
by increased cost of production, common to the products from other classes of stock. 


ot 
a 
a 
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This is due to the fact that the feed consumed consists largely of home grown rough- 
ages and grains ‘thus eliminating, to a large extent, the purchase of high priced concen- 
trates. It is also due in part, to the fact that very little labour is required to handle a 
flock so that the increased price of labour has not the same effect. 

To arrive at the cost of mutton production many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. It may be safely considered that the value accruing from the manure pro- 
duced and weeds destroyed fully offsets the labour expended. From the records of the 
breeding and feeding work at the Central Experimental Farm, the remaining factors 
in the cost of production of year old mutton may be tabulated as follows :— 

Cost of feed in maintaining ewe from weaning of one lamb 


Pe SECU GOREN ee ok ee ig $6 10 
Interest on value of ewe ($30 at 6 per cent).. Wiese es 1 80 
Service charges and maintenance of ram.. .. a oe (e555 
Cost of feeding lamb from weaning till finishing at one 
EA Ol Giaahae reas teke tiene tee Son ha ae erie eet a 718 
$15 43 
Wool from ewe (seven pounds at 40c. per DOUG) Ree Se oF tk ren cree 2 80 
Cost-ot 120) pounds) mutton, ‘labour, not imcluded;. ..-.. w...<-.. 12 63 
Value of 100 pounds mutton, spring, 1918.. .. .. pie ehuarinware nies WBS 
Cast of 100 pounds mutton. labour, not included... 2%): 25t92: 10 50 
TOM Mot MOOmaGMNOSH:. were ye cise yi ee She ah Rare $7 25 


This is a profit of $8.70 per lamb if but one lamb is raised per ewe. 

The above figures are based on an increase of one lamb per ewe. Where two lambs 
were raised practically the same results in weight may be expected at the end of the 
year. In such a case the first three items in the cost would be split between the two 
thus reducing the cost and increasing the profit per hundredweight. 

The foregoing estimates are exclusive of overhead charges or depreciation but these 
items may well be overlooked as they are almost negligible in sheep raising owing to the 
fact that so little is required in buildings or equipment. Moreover the estimates are 
conservative and though they show a return of at least 29 per cent on the investment of 
$30 per ewe, the same may be looked for under Eastern conditions while under Western 
conditions even greater dividends may be realized. 


THE COST OF PORK PRODUCTION, 


The unprecendented price of pork for the past eighteen months naturally causes 
the consumer to question whether or not the rise is legitimately due to increased cost of 
production or to manipulation by the much abused middleman. The producer himself 
is frequently uncertain as to the actual cost of production when the various factors in- 
fluencing costs have been accounted for. Indeed, the charges against young pigs at 
eight weeks of age, where the maintenance of the dam is properly charged and where 
present feed prices apply, where no cheap by-produce or refuse is available, and parti- 
cularly where only one litter per year per sow is raised, is greater than many swine 
growers suppose. 

The following figures are available from swine breeding operations at the Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, and elsewhere on the Experimental Farms System and may 
throw some light on the question. To arrive at the cost of young pigs the feeding costs 
of not only the dam but also the grand-dam are necessary. In other words the full 
maintenance cost of the young sow together with her milking period charges, should 
be figured ‘to arrive at the cost of the first litter. For succeeding litters a pro rata- 
charge for each individual of the latter, should be made of feeding and breeding charges 
incurred while the sow was carrying and later suckling the litter up to weaning time. 


Reet Gostete malsewaw ot to first farrOwing 3) 62.520. es we es es $28 37 
Breeding charges. cost to feed while suckling litter.. .. .. .. .. $10 00 

AMOUGHE 10S! OSE CID JETASIE UIAN tee eee rR $38 37 
eed COSE Den mies aweammrs (seven im litter)... .. .. .. 9... 3... 5 48 
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If the cost were figured on the market value of the young sow the feed cost of the 
litter per pig would be considerably higher—$8.24. + 

If sold after raising one litter the sow might be expected to bring about $35 or to 
nearly pay the total cost of her ‘first venture. 

If retained as a brood sow bred shortly after weaning and subsequently raising a 
second litter of seven raised pigs, the cost per pig would be. in the vicinity of $2.90. 

The average cost per pig may be safely figured at $3, seven raised pigs per sow is 
a high average, numerous individual cases to the country. 


A Comparison of Costs Then and Now. 


Several years ago at the Ontario Agricultural College it was estimated that where 
all incidental feeding, maintenance and breeding charges were considered, young pigs 
could be raised to six weeks at a cost of $1.27 each with an average litter of 63 pigs. 
Meal was charged at the rate of $20 per ton; skim-milk, $3 per ton; and roots, $2. 
Present-day prices would be $50, $4, and $3, respectively, at the lowest estimate, and 
would explain the fact that the foregoing figures are so much higher than the Guelph 
findings, which were practically similar to those shown at the Central Experimental 
Farm at that time. 

The cost to produce pork (a 100-pound hog) from these young pigs against which 
teeding charges at the average rate of $3 each must be levied at eight weeks of age, 
will vary widely with the methods of feeding. Figures from the Experimental Farms 
records would indicate that five pounds of meal, or the equivalent in other forms of 
feed, per pound gain would be a minimum basis. In the case of the bacon hog this 
would amount at present feed prices ($50 per ton averagely) to at least $17 per pig, 
probably $20 per pig. Adding to this the $3 or $5.50 or $8.25 charge up to weaning 
time, the total feeding charge would be from $20 to $28. Where skim-milk and pasture 
were both available to replace meal, $25 might be taken as a fair feeding charge. 

While the average overhead charge is relatively small in the case of the farmer 
who keeps but a few pigs, it is capable of wide variation, depending entirely upon the 
intelligent understanding of the owner concerning the principles of swine husbandry. 
Possibly a range of from 20 per cent to 30 per cent of the feeding charges might be 
allowed. In most cases the lower figure might be fairly applied. 


The foregoing estimates include only feeding and breeding charges, and are exclu- 
sive of labour, depreciation, and overhead charges generally. The element of risk, 
much in evidence in swine raising, is also omitted. Generally speaking, the feed 
charges in pork raising constitute about 65 per cent of total cost. 

Under proper management there is a fair profit in hogs. ‘To the consumer and 
the prospective swine grower the foregoing figures, however, would indicate certainly 
that such profits are not excessive. 
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HEsPecer, Ont., June 19, 1919. 


Mr. NICHOLSON, 
a. Chairman, Cbwiaitiee re High Cost of Living, 
Bc once of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


Ce Sir,—The writer has returned to Hespeler and I beg to enclose a letter and 
telegram which will serve two purposes. First, in regard to the wool market, the con- 
tents of the letter will confirm much of what came out in my evidence before your 
beard on Tuesday, particularly showing the very rapid advances on fine wools with 
_ prevailing neglect of cheaper qualities. Please bear in mind that all the references 

in this letter are related to business in England, not in Canada, but since we have to 
look exclusively to England for the raw stock needed in our fine lines, your committee 
ean readily see the position we are in at the present time in the matter of purchasing 

- raw materials for the goods we have already sold. 
= I do not think the fact was mentioned the other day before your Board but it is 
nevertheless a fact that Canada in this present year is to have no direct access to Aus- 
| tralian and New Zealand wools. Owing to conditions under the control of the British 
2 authorities all wools from New Zealand and Australia are ordered to be shipped direct 
to England from the colonies and Canada will have to buy in England in a secondary 
market instead of as heretofore having access direct to Australia and New Zealand. 
Just what this all means in its effect upon the raw wool and wool top market, no one 


| can predict. 
| ~—__—*It was not very clearly stated but the facts of the matter are that such handicaps 
a as the above mentioned in relation to raw wools have prevailed during the war years 
E. in a dozen different ways-so that the matter of figuring costs down to a nicety was an 
- absolute impossibility and the mills such as the Paton mill or others were certainly 
i under the necessity of figuring with a fair margin of safety and I know that in our 
own case the elements of uncertainty that were constantly asserting themselves ren- 
dered it utterly impossible to figure costs by any means as closely as was possible in 
pre-war times and any one with a degree of “safety first” principle in his make-up 
E naturally kept a safe margin between his cost figures and his selling prices, a con- 
dition which in normal times would not be to the same extent necessary. 
As I think I mentioned when talking to you the other day, even were it possible 
~ for a mill to know more nearly the actual cost of its raw materials and the actual 
; status of its labour costs, the woollen manufacturing business could not be safely 
* conducted at any time on a narrower margin than 6 or 8 per cent above estimated 
: costs and between this factor of safety and the average of about 12 per cent, which 
was the Paton Company’s return on their output for their three best war years, it 
3 would not show any appreciable increase in the cost of a suit of clothes, even allowing 
6 per cent as an ordinary factor of safety and 12 per cent as the Paton’s average on 
Eiheir turnover, the difference in the cost of 34 yards of their highest-priced line would 
4 not exceed $1, so that while in the aggregate their profits appeared “ quite handsome,” 
as Mr. Paton admitted, figured down to a safe basis there was very little margin over 
a safe working basis charged on the goods they produced. 
Bes! The second purpose which the letter and telegram enclosed will serve is to explain 
our president’s absence and the writer’s consequent inability to furnish the annual 
statement which your committee desired of our company. Mr. Collins has explained 


Tt —64 


Bi? ay 
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in a subsequent letter of a personal nature that he is at the Parker House, Boston, 
broken down in health with nervous trouble and earnestly solicited a visit from Mr 
Forbes there and the writer does not know how long it will be necessary for our Mr. 
Forbes to be away from home, 

I would request that you kindly return the enclosed letter, as I have not had time ~ 
since returning from Ottawa to have a copy typewritten and without the return of the 
letter our files will be incomplete. : 

I am sending a copy of my letter to the secretary of your committee, but cannot 
enclose to him a copy of the letter referred to for the lack of time to get same written 
before our mail leaves. 


Yours sincerely, 


D. N. PANABAKER, 
Manager, R. Forbes Co., Limited. 


© Bie af ae 
Des sacaetiee ee aoe 


APPENDIX 2A. 


Braprorp, April 25, 1910. 
Messrs. R. Forses Company, Ltp., 
Hespeler, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN,—We never had more pleasure in answering a letter of yours than the 
one we have just received from your people. 

We have had to pass through, mentally, one of the most depressing times in the 
history of our country. The boys belonging to our family have passed through the war 
with their lives, the younger one, who was wounded seriously in 1915, but ultimately 
pulled through with a slight lameness, and was out of the army ii 12 months. The 
elder one was wounded several times but graded through to be major, and has retired — 
with the rank of captain. This one you may have the pleasure of seeing after the writer 
has finished his travels, which are getting nearer the end. The scourge has left many 
physical wrecks, also many with mental afflictions. We trust that you have been 
lucky with yours. 


Wool.—We know well the class of wools that suit you, and as far as we know we 
shall be taking our usual collections of wool, which for the last two years have been in 
the hands of the Government. The price yet of these wools will not be quotable unless 
at a gambling quotation until the latter end of June, but we shall be prepared to take 
the risk any time when the season opens, and hope to have your favourable considera- 
tion as indicated in yours just received. 

‘We have been at a disadvantage in not having a suitable agent in Canada during 
the late war to represent us, as tops made by us have been shipped through the hands 
of other people to your honourable selves, which did not go down very nicely, but that is — 
past. 

On the strength of you being interested in fine Australian and New Zealand tops 
we are sending you a range from our 46’s to 50’s, which we hope you will receive safely. 

The writer anticipates being in New York by the middle of June, and will contrive ; 
to either see you in Hespeler or Toronto. : 4 

The present conditions on this side for fine wools and fine tops are what we 
consider exceedingly high, not at all through the fault of the top-maker, or the dealer, 
but as the result of the large margin the spinners have on yarns and the manufacturers 
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on piece goods. At the last London sales the spinners ran wool up from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent on Government issue prices at the time the wool was offered, the same 
applies to-day on fine-pulled wools which are an open commodity, with no Government 
restrictions attached. The lower grades do not appear to be in demand at all, the 
ordinary 40’s N.Z. tops can be sold at 354d., where the 50’s standard price is 49d, or has 
been. The trade buying openly in London has been costing round 60d. These prices 


have only been paid by spinners and woollen manufacturers. We are hoping when two 


or three more sales are over the avaricious buying of these fine grades will abate and 
become more reasonable. The ordinary top-maker is out in the cold where he meets 
the competition of spinners for these wools. 

There is yet no lifting of the embargo, only in isolated cases to neutral countries, 
but we are expecting before the month is over some daylight in shipping to the States. 
We have several offers there but cannot move in the matter on account of Govern- 
ment restrictions. You can gather by the foregoing, and by the tops we are sending ~ 
you some idea as to the conditions of trade obtained here. Our own home trade, when 
the market gets better supplied with wool, cannot uphold the present limit of prices. 

In the meantime our appreciation is recognized in the contents of your letter. 

With all good feeling and respect, we beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM COLLINS & SONS. 


APPENDIX 2B. 


Telegram. 
Boston, Mass.; June 12, 1919. 
To R. Forses Company, 
Hespeler. 


Offer fifty or one hundred thousand, weight usual Shropshire, eighty-eight cents 
delivered Hespeler, cover three months’ delivery. Are you likely to be in Boston 
within ten days? 
COLLINS, 


Parker House, Boston. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


SHERBROOKE, Que., June 27, 1919. 
VY. CLoutier, Esq., 
Secretary, Special Committee, Cost of Living, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Sm,—As other manufacturers have been allowed to produce samples of cloth before 
the Committee, with their selling prices and their figured costs, we beg to respecttully 
submit that it is only fair that we should be allowed to do the same. We are therefore 
taking the liberty of sending you herewith some samples of our cloths, with the selling 


_. prices and approximate estimated cost as figured by us marked on each line for fall 


1918 and fall 1919, and request that our samples be submitted to the chairman and 
_ —64s 
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members of the committee for their inspection and consideration. We are informed by a ~ 
clothing manufacturer who makes staple lines that he requires on the average 33 yards — 
of our cloth to make a suit and 2% to 34 yards to manufacture an overcoat or ulster, 
according to style. 

We give below memo. of our prices and cost of cloth per suit and overcoat from the 
undermentioned fabrics, and have calculated the yardage for overcoatings and ulsters 
at an average of 3 yards each:— 


FALL 1918. 
3118 Overtoating.. .. i. 5... . sprice. > $2°00- = Cost of cloth. per OVverconn.- 2 eee $6 00 
2,876 | rs SOL ae ona oe 2-55 uc #£ sé J a 7 65 
2,876 ee OER ae eiee aed ree 2 80 ce a Bh ed Lae hee 8 40 
4 Beaver.. Eyl Apne Aus ENTE SA 4 00 ce ne ss apis wey L200 2. 
DAIS weed itt cs creer e em cure iis oe eee 2 35 be re SUNG Bo ee eee 7 94 
Sr0G69x Serbeti we cee ieee’ ie 6s CREE 2 95 f bie CPKa ah ade ae, Cates Seay 
1,775 fine worsted mixture.. Gy Bi tbs ac ss ata aa ge al £7 an. Is 11 66 
FALL 1919. : 
3°90 Overcoating..". 2. .sprice. $3) 00 = Gost’ “of cloth per overcoat. es $9 00 | 
2,876 te is be te elas 3 25 a « « aoe ae 9 75 | 
4 Beaver.. PME eiueted Clete oem 5 ees 4 40 ct aE a OREN Cranes 13 20 2 
eA OS VIMUANIES ss gins Cenc ete aie ecco eee 2 35 ye wd SUitsc (eee 7 94 2 | 
RTS Aare ee See Pave camer once Piss Gaia 2 50 ie es fos ae: ete 8 45 ee | 
BAN OO SCT REL, hii Toy ork eae Bl (05) i ie SEoeTN ida canta er 10 30 oa 
1,775 fine worsted mixture.. is 8 65 bd cu GE A Ego 1939 


The Business War Profits Tax is not taken into consideration in the above state- 
ments of estimated costs as figured by us. 
Kindly acknowledge and oblige. 


We are, sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
PATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, a 
W. E. Paton, - 
Manager. Bee 
IES 


Samples are being forwarded to you to-day by registered mail. 
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MontreaL, June 28, 1919. 
Mr. V. CLoutTier, 
Clerk of the Committee, : 
High Cost of Living, f 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—Enclosed please find schedules as follows :-- 
No. 1. Cost of upper material, prices July, 1914, and present, 1919. 
No. 2. Bottom material prices, July, 1914, and present, 1919. as 
No. 3 and No. 4. Findings and supplies, July , 1914, and present, 1919. ie 
No. 5. Labour, overhead and royalties per pair, July, 1914, and present, 1919. 
No. 6. List of 25 of the most staple lines such as we manufacture, giving net c4 
prices to the retail trade of July, 1914, and present, 1919. 3 


Yours very truly, : 
I. H. REIDER, ae 
President. a 
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Per Foot Per Foot 
1914. 1919. 
23. 20b,05 4 of: cat. tae tee NI eee ang A 9 ed i aa 0 26 0 88 
ET We nite el SS nn Re oe circ ree ai i eer 0 25 0 90 
“ per ee ME ee 0 29 1 00 
ia Stiomam ip Winnie COE Se aie h- yrie Gree Reng sane eres te ee ere 0 33 0 75 
a LEWOIS USO. SHIOLOS, sites i ater ea le ea rer ie 21 ee eee 0 22 0 60 
> (Gil LETS SIGs. OAs ARE ace ae ae ee ee cee a 0 22 0 60 
‘ae Dig hoveisacl LECH OIG, GRAE SS Sc kee eee eee ae nate 0 25 0 70 
Ed eat GiCl et et SR ee i ee PSG, 0 20 0 80 
af SLT INECL LETC LS ili Sinan ee ca cae at anede  ee t 0 20 1 00 
o EIPOUI SIGE Ns ot ok eae. 0 32 0 85 
ae Pemmvllows@ alt essen yes. SS. 0 30 1 00 
Biot Dull Calf (For Tops) 0 25 0 82 
EB TENaLR (CHOY Ce erie er ne rey i ed pi a ot Rene 2 20 Per Yard 4 00 Per Yard 
es PE USGS TEL each SS” 8 ei ea is ORAS a ee a O77 0 60 
AS SPDTPEG| TB Yeh aces Og Ge oneal tetera Sree ae ee ne a 0 28 0 62 
ARGS (QUALI eo smile RRS Bets cit Orr pl a eerie area 0 23 0 60 
an eee TRO ear tae Ia A a a ae 0 23 0 60 
Sprit Gainaivics 5 BR Rie A ie i en gear 0 25 Per Lb. 0 45 Per Lb. 
SCAU te es te ee ses te le wee OF484an OSC2 ee 
a Oc LPO, TET so RR ee aR i Tole a ere 0 25 0 60 
ier ee et 0 16 0 40 
SS OES SL i alee ee een eee ea 0 223 is 
ag LED GATES ~ co iE Ba ge ee Dl ce em gc a 0 23 0 60 
ey TEEISION@, . 9 or Se See to es le tie ara A aeeae poate Or 0 35 
— Peer a eae TIMMINS ye eo es Le ae es 0.07 0 24 
a “Sain evi LL Mein Fay SS I VS sae eee iat Ue ee ae peeled 0 153 Per Yard 0 47 Per Yard 
x a WVCSE ee ty ee a ee oe et ete OnGt 0 47 6 
Meme ottourHlannel—Men’s...-.2-..<. qcccs 2. lis eee ieee ete: Ong S 0 36 ee 
‘ a SNCS VO ree arg oo be) ee er Ae 0 09 s§ 0 36 is 
— Eraias TO IVE. 3 pt ann eg Ua a a a 0 13 0 38 = 
Be 
ss 
a? Bottom Material Prices. June 28, 1919. 
fe Per Pair Per Pair 
BPs 1914. 1919. 
a DUUSTURE. 505 a: Ue Se ee a) i Saree re eee ne ra gta 0 35 0 72 
STUDS 5 <i rsele 8 6 iciic aie i art Anant ear fa ri oe ae 0 08 0 15 
ee. lpeg es: oy ogc Po Ss Cg PR oe cn Se ea en ee 0 10 0 24° 
= RO rIneeT MEP AINGE eee ere e See rc NA en ge se ke 0 07; 011 
= ee 4 a eg ae 0 02 0 03 
Be ize ls Menken ee ee MP ek eo eR TAN ca ts ce Ss 0 103 019 
x Ho STE SING SS LLTIS LCEIE 2 UI a ee ee errr err 0 064 0 07 
ame NCIS ee ee ee A i ee die tle eae eg 0 04 0 12 
Wear Bdigion Heels: sus Se... Be eee Gye MS ee 55 00 Per Ton 85 00 Per Ton 
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Findings and Supplies. June 28, 1919. 


Description. Per 100 Lbs. Per 100 Lbs. 
1914. 1919, 

2/02; Meche. Tacks. )¢ 3.0) hee) ar es ee 12 95 23 44 

1 e Mele ae comyhnage’ Ae hie Ac te ee ie ae 11 40 22 64 

1} ¥ os Re BLE OUR ere ee ne 10 15 21 44 
74 y i A ORES TareeriT MA GAn Atay AAG bes 9 50 20 40 
3 pias Op eae Co LS © eae ay) ca by need ace Gs er 8 95 19 12 

1 : Hand So ic Sache OEE cea hen gage ro 9 70 20 16 

14 af i Ure Re Sos ree ter Gea Ae a 7 80 19 20 
2 i ? reece Hart aii pines en isaac des ciel il 2) 18 20 
3 bs i er Sa OR CT ate ea tte. 6 70 16 92 
oe Poids Ss qians (Ne lee ae eae {* 6.90 16 12 

EOS WILE Bsn cn th Os Cea ee ee ee 0 14 Lb. 0.22 Lb. 
Box LoerGuma. so tie aia a. ob ea ae ee 0 45 Gal 1 85 Gal 
MEIN e Dee WU EEGs cy ste va ce ean wet eC ee 0 08 8, Lb 0 30 2 Lb 
WoadsAlcohol sii Sct ame an ene an ieee 0 65 Gal 2 00 Gal 
SheuaGriian es ee es ay Le ae ee ee 0 25 Lb. 0 85 Lb. 
LOK Oe Hee Ale eich ee Bees ore aoa ne re a O12 0 te 
Cinldren's eather Counterss.2.22. nee ee 0 02 4 Per Pr. 0 032 Per Pr. 

Wy Wibre:Gounters.</<h,.00 ces ee ee ee 1 30 Per 100 Prs. 1 70 Per 100 Prs 
‘Womren’s) Leather @ountersssr4. 0.) ee 0 063 Pr. 0 90 Pr. 
ie Mubre; Counters), say aso) eae ee 1 80 Per 100 Prs. 2 15 Per 100 Prs. 

Men's Weather, Cofterssi oc ake ee 0 083 Pr. (0) ale} levee: 

i PRED EO; GOUNCEIB! oe yc eed Oe eee te ee ae 1 42 Per 100 Prs. 2 25 Per 100 Prs 
Wood Slhankse-WOs!-c.. 6h nt ml so tee 0 212M 0 36 M 
Steel and Fibre Shanks—Wos. McKay.......:................ 2 06 M 6 74M 

- ° AY Turns 4-E.....2 Rt a eee eee 2 38 M 7 35M 
UGACORE Atk sfeen oe he  eRE en ay ete anaes tee ta 0 76 Gross 1 65 Gross 
PANG Muller. ea be hha ee ee ee ae at ee oe ae Me at 1 30 Gal. 2 273 Gal 
ODMIPAC RAV Gs Maer ee san pee cake ek rah dao noe 2 70 Doz. 3 38 Doz. 
Mussia Repairers seh stock ae ce cal, orcs pee aie vee CG Vase 6: 08hy 
AVI BLO Wei foie bees tec ein ae rn te ee hy tae a eee 170k: 3 38 Qt. 
TCT URIS oo Aeneas a Se ay Fea nE ae rnn ey mee AG! Cae 3 50 Per 100 Lbs. 11 32 Per 100 Lbs. 
RLEGU NV ITE: Soe Baie er OO we. Mec (ke eee mean tere Sie 0 15 Perib: 0 18 Per Lb. 
IBTASN WALES ioe ey Eee ak eae ae ad ev ee ee tat OFT vies ORD2ee 
Vel se ee ee eta ie I eS ee ee ee 0 06 Per Yd. 0 12 Per Yd 
GeMent Ae te. See Cee OR aes OC Ai ee ee oe Mt 0 08 Per Gal 1 15 Per Gal 
NIUE. grt RO canes Pe rere cND. cap PEPE Utes Carre Las 0 08$ Per Lb 0 143 Per Lb 
Beeline et hs ae ee Cis ae ee eae 1 35 Per Gal 2 35 Per Gal 
RSH SSS Neu gee cs cites oc ie NV tetra ae ha Luss anim ue 0 31 Per Lb. 0 60 Per Lb 
ATIC eA ic cecum: OIE Lk Py ae eye ae ued 3 36 Per M. 8 04 Per M 
CTU Se Cael: Mek CEL ee Ser ve a ee ane ee 7 50 Per Lb. 14 25 Per Lb 
Orci eg i Mb cRy: Vo Ladin Ate MAL Iay aed epi oo Shae an line EA dine Sia Pas a7 1 68 Per Spl 3 90 Per Spl 
TONGS CS TPO aOR pA Seema win rHro1e, Salsa anus amma cae wc 14, SAGES ti 0 53% Per M 0 753 Per M 
PTO GIS ee SES a ME La ee al eae 0 524 Per M 0 73 M. 
Battonss sh fee eck a ea ee ar eee 0 28 Gt. Gr 0 47 Gt. Gr 
FONG) Ash ae he ge eae ons By Venn eciipemmnen cine Sac aM aOR Gy 0 70 Per Gr 1 65 Per Gr 
Me eA BOx WOeh ey A ae eae eS ee eg 0,033 5Rer. Pr 0 04 Per Pr 
Weather, Oc mhoess oii Mian acu! lara aaa alae ape 0 06 Per Pr 0 09 Per Pr 
SHiMISshine AGAIN ee ME bee ce ye et ties te ame 2 00 Per Gal. 3 00 Per Gal 
BO TOSSINGS We ee he Bete ONEER Bi ter Lom bets ee te Aa 1 50 Per Gal. 2 25 Per Gal 


Labour. . 


Overhead. . 


Labour. . 


Overhead. 
Royalties. 
Royalties. 


Labour and Overhead—Factories No. 1 and 2. 


Average Per Pair. 
1914. 
0°52 
0°31 


HACTORY NO! 3. 


0°19 

Mees ee tery era clea aii Ale no 0°09% 
Factories’ No: 1) andit2. 72. 0°052 
Factory No. 3.. aC 0°018 


Average Per Pair. 
1919. 


0°70 
0°52% 


0°40 
0°26 
0°052 
0°013 


oo 


gad 


é 
tan ie 


4 i ers 
Sali rie aati 


< eee rr ae pi ee 


F| 
| 


4 
4 
1 
| 
4 
a 

ay 

ia 
a 
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Comparitive Prices on Staple Lines. 


1914. 1919. 

Men’s brown lotus blucher.. $3 15 $5 80 
i G.M. calf blucher.. By 755 (iy ss 

Se tan calf bluecher:: ,. ; Sty 7 50 

% ta Call, OXFONG =: 3 45 6 45 

es black kid blucher. . 3 50 ets) 
re split blucher. an 1 65 3 00 

ss menno. grain plucher. ‘ 2 00 4 00 
ES black elk blucher. 20 4 75 

oe box kip blucher. 2 25 4 60 
Women's black kid plucher. ae a 20 6 80 
GMs, calt plucher. # 2 20 By HQ) 

cs tan calf »blucher:: —. : 3 35 7 40 

of derby colt blucher.. 3.20 Gas, 

. pebble bal’. . a B55 2 85 

ae box grain blucher.. al y(t) 3 20 

. dongola blucher. . 1 80 By 83) 

A dongola oxford.. 1550 3 10 
Matrons’ dongola bal.. it “50 eek 
Boys’ box kip blucher.. 95) 3 70D) 
= tan side blucher.. 2 00 Gy (aa 

5 kangaroo blucher.. 2 00 3 40 
Misses’ pebble bal. : 1 20 2 45 
- hy kanfaroo plucher. ib (615) 2 70 
. dongola blucher. 1 50, ren) 
Childs box kip blucher.. ala) Pe ANS) 
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Toronto, Canaps, June 380, 1919. 
Mr.-G¢. B.-NicHoison, M.P., 
© ‘Chairman, The Cost oF Living Committee, 
The House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Nicnhorson—In forwarding memoranda to you the other day I omitted 


to send the detail which you suggested, covering the fixing of prices of cured meats 


in comparison with the cost of live hogs. 

All hogs»which we purchase go into either one of two groups :— 

(1) “Singers *—that is hogs which are singed for the purpose of making Wilt- 
shire bacon to be exported to England. 

(2) “Scalders”’—that is hogs which are scalded and made into domestic cuts for 
the Canadian trade. 

Tn each case the cost of the product is based on weekly tests. These tests cover 


all the hogs killed during the week, and I attach herewith a copy of our last two tests. 


In regard to the second test (that on domestic meats) you will notice that a 


fixed price per pound has been set on each cut. This price in each case is the actual 


average selling price of this cut during the week preceding the test. 
I trust the tests will be intelligible to you. If you are anxious to ask any questions 


in regard to them I shall be glad to send our test clerk to Ottawa to see you. 


Yours truly, 
THE HARRIS ABBATOIR COMPANY, LIMITED, 


J. McLzan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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WILTSHIRE TEST ON 3,864 HOGS KILLED WEEK ENDING JUNE 19, 1919. 


Gait Bat ae Sle sae ee AR aes 1:375% 10, 797 at 
Bune ate eee ee -111% 871 at 
Guiles te (Sh eo ee -029% 228 at 
HEOmMaAch sty see. ey Pee 443% 3,478 at 
Blacks Guts 8448 ae es de 2-195% 17,237 at 
Gullets: ie ee ee ee 144% 1 do at 
lickeerimmmines: 2. <e ae 153% 1,102 at 
IMiGliSteie: steiner sc Sa es ee 117% 918 at 
@asingwScraps’. Sieh -300% 2,356 at 
NANO W. CASINGS. 2 PAE ie er eee 57,960 yards at 
Hoe Bungsibalunce.iniserap-............. 25 2,898 at 
NAINETSh hae oe ce ee ee Baca ye 1-500% 11,780 at 
ea nts eee a eee er ee, 150% 1,178 at 
PL ONGUCR ese oe ie ee ee 035% 2,395 at 
ehoncue Mrnamne ss ee. 2 os -186% 1,461 at 
med: Bloodigee.<  we et. ce Oe Dee 8,049 at 
Dried Haiti -ebe ae ety ean 349% 2,741 at 
Gondemned! Heads] 0s. 61 585% 4,594 at 
Skull’ Bones: owe ae -742% 5,826 at 
S Calpe sian cesivs. ea et ee als 509% 3,997 at 
Cheek and Head Meat sve 6,086 at 
RSIGUUS Sosints c. o ehie eet ote ae -244% 1,916 at 
NOS aie a bc a ee ea 065% 510 at 
ars. veer ee eee -130% 15021. = sia 
Fat of Scalps. . Se aie 245% 1,924 at 
Hope Brame se a eee 071% 557 at 
ree MGs soe ES a rc Naa ce 17,106 at 
SCG Sto se cee Lis es ee en eer Pear 1,930 at 
Menderlomns: 3 er ee 5, 264 at 
SingedsMeet: it) “Hise eee eg, Oi eee 11,969 at 
ANT CH OB ONES*ae i win ree eee en ee 1,730 at 
Neck Bones. 42355 ee orm oe ee ee 5,908 at 
nas pone ie pr eral ods ot a Ea 14,559 at 
Nec £2 Ne ace are ASE coke Nt en COA aR ten es Ne 10,605 at 
EOTMMOMA ne ate cet en oe nee Ce 6,396 at 
DUALS te Seca eran een, EN tae Sige eee ee iso at 


3,864 Hogs Killing Yield 73% 


Dressed Wt. 573,270 lb. Live Wt. 785,300 at 223 


KILLING AND CUTTING OFFAL 


Value of killing and cutting Offal 
Net cost of Fresh Wiltshire 2.22 (P55. ee ee eee 


7,728 Wiltshire sides.. 


Less curing gain (1% per cent)... 


Cost per cwt, loose in cellar.. 
Expenses— 


Shipping shrink allowance oa of 4 per oe ecpaneer ore 


Labour cutting. 

< curing and packing. 
Direct ratio expense. : 
Overhead. . 
Material. 
Packages. 2 
Icing and inland. freight... 
Ocean Teor: A 
Commission. 
Interest. 
English landing charges. 
Discounts. é 


Total expense. 

Gross cost. ee ar 
Equivalent sterling. . 
Present market. 

Result. Ar:2 5. 

Loss, 112- 8d, or 16 “cents. 


Loss 100 Wiltshire 14°3 cents. 


. 463,750 cost eet te 819.21 or $34.57 


D3 :AGt sh iia Loge ee $ 2,531 89 
18-2510 ule, elt, eeeee a 158 95 
13-000. Ul Bane ees 29 64 
Salt, oO AE aes 104 34 
Diol itieh Vek st ree 344 74 
Dovid ston, pio ee ate 22 62 
Bi i ih tae ene 60 10 
1100) oe chance deel oe 918 
1 sod alan eee 23 56 
1 lin glee hee eae 579 50 
(2°. Hed, dies eee ae 202 86 
2) a 235 60 
So cue eg 94 24 
OF iat 598 75 
Be ee ee 116 88 
ee tae Soe ee 241 47 
go ee 82 23 
9 137 82 
a0 Pe 58 26 
goo a 319 76 
152. oa ee ee 912 90 
igo oo ee 249 08 
6 Oe 30 60 
i Si Oo 45 94 
15. Ce ee eee 288 60 
Be ee 27 85 
Sif) a 5,388 39 
1000) Se ee 193 00 
a ee ee 9,158 24 
fe Se 239 38 
Sc he ee 51 90 
OL ee 7 ee ee 177 24 
Ete ae ee ee 291 18 
OAS io ee eee ee 2,545 20 
Doe ae ee ee eee 1,407 12 
TEBE eat iti Sar 0 133 10 


0.52 


. $34.05 


ooooroocoooooco 
i 
w 


$ 176,742 50 
3,668 92 


$ 180,411 42 


$ 20,092 21 
$ 160,319 21 


- + 
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June 25/19. 
eH Live Hogs (SEIECISQM eae ee re ee ke 80,997 yD. 5 Lae 33 


iz (USTONWAS)IE tae Rt Ae aati oi Se AA car eS 18) 7G} 18.50 13,537 00 
6 \SUEEIGIS)) peepee SE ME ie aie © Ere See aa 3,057 15.50 473 83 
Motalsslsive: Welghte cca. 8 o.oo see es ay ae 157,227 aR $ 32,235 16 
ce ; 2BY5, Stllaciigy eeBV Ao Gt lek lige pare ae eee ee 59,128 Dressed Weight. 
a 176 Sows WAGG NC tao oo ek ee 54,129 
eae 6 Stags WADE MYoieldis: eantwt of eet eee 2/262 < 
eS Total-Dressed Weight............* - 115,159 
ag 
: Product % % Fresh. |Shrink Net Sell. Value 
Be ies: Gain | Shrink Price 
pe a Fresh Pork: c. per lb 
SHEETS WEE a i er eee Perrier 1-5 330 5 325 114 39 00 
meeeoneh sow Shoulder.....-.........|........ ss 142 2 140 23 32 20 
Seeettoneh Wight Shoulder.............|.. ie: ¢ 172 3 169 27 45 63 
fee iht Montreal Shoulder...........|........ ip 8,942 134 8,708 313 2,774 52 
a Eomevontreal Shoulder.;.....2....)-6...6.- < 4,394 66 4,328 263 1,146 92 
fe Licnic Hams.. Sit ae OS ae eR Vike PON te 617. 9 608 29 176 32 
a Core" hit: JET a Sige Ones is ale a ne A re 730 11 719 > 36 278 84 
Best * “SE? T2tOiHie Seb 2 ees a eee ne Eo cn ee £6 663 10 653 40 261 20 
See Breshslicht Hams.......0.:....6..|. 2.000 fe 122 2 120 49 50 40 
.. Loins Skin ee ie ee il eee SS 7,010 105 6,905 43 2,969 15 
ME. OT. ook eee oe fe onl Ke AGT | eno ee 16 40 6 40 
= Ribsin Bellies Meee ea eS ao a a Rane a 122 2 120 38 45 60 
e Tenderloin epee te to clk AR af 144 2 142 42 58 22 
5 OME oe ee alee oe ‘s 386 6 380 40 152 00 
Soins, [RATS ISis GRA ah AG cera Ferrera ar fs 1,767 25 1,742 15 261 30 
5 TEASUEESVIS|, OSI 2 cg ty fay oe [ee + 372 6 366 12 43 92 
Sescrraacones. 7... 2.6222 ecw oe [ae Boe . 1,444 22 1422, 3 1,002 51 
MRIPERSEDS 6,2. . 2. as ce oc eee ee [ec sce fe 72 1 71 5 3) BE 
- LELVGES oot one Ae Bee lena aes resem sa Hd aio) 18 lato 14 161 98 
Se fresh Damaged Hams.............|.-.-...- 65 1 64 35. jose bn 22 40 
28,685 A305| 28,2558 ater 9,532 06 
Bs 
a Pickled Meats: Fresh | Cured | Smoked 
ee @leartat, Ory salt. ...-..........-)--. 4.2. |e. sees. 228 PAS aCe ee a ee 323 74 10 
Meeeshort Gut Back...2.--..-....-.-.--- DEQE yes AOA E\ SA SOME cen cee 303 1,330 56 
MummeerWess Pork 25.0720. 0 0. te. t ee Da) Wareseee ae Bx220F bP OrsOU tae 253 1,621 03 
MUPeANU ROG es ooh. ly Sc Pcl VY ANG Ye ie ae 1G20 Heel Goals 22 363 44 
Me timEnthPeee.................)~ 2-0 ]..-..... (On esiterlis ea 263 356 05 
TERT Sas CSS, pete saps ene an nae [nee 120 HOOg Ie eee 10 12 00 
_ Hecteeee et per ER. aby |e one D0 (Bile Sta hen eae. 3 52 10 
‘e 15 SUSe PG O09 ee oe ae es Seces. 3,809 28 
as Smoked Meats: 
+ 
eee lanis S/l ges a eee oe. 2-0 8-0 1,790 | 1,826 1,680 453 764 40 
a pee LE Aye ee ee es. : 2-0 8-0 2,289 2,335 2,148 451 977 34 
Mee 618956 er Re 2-0 8-0 2,768 | 2,828 2,597 41 1,064 77 
a ee nt 2-0 8-0 8.776 | 8,952 8,236 37 3,047 32 
S pee Couke»ns: be 0. ec. 2-0 8-0 6,632 6, 765 6,224 453 2,831 92 
EeNesertler ner eee ee ht: 11-0 361 361 Sod 54 173 34 
Gee MODKS) Loot fee: oe eee, | ee 11-0 3,578 3,578 3,184 54 1,719 36 
ee leit MG VOME 060 (hss 2-0 12-0 3,706 3,780 3,326 463 1,546 59 
SoS ol SITE a cea ee ere SC 2-0 12-0 259 264 232 46 106 72 
i Sow ee ee 2-0 12-0 4,950 5,049 4,443 43 1,910 49 
Backs, Owes eee ee ooh 2-0 12-0 2,004 | 2,044 1,799 54 971 46 
bee Boneless ese 2-0 12-0 1,421 1,449 1,275 58 739 50 
a Shoulders, Reo Bont s.i5) eet .5 2-0 8-0 564 575 529 38 201 02 
a SO Ws er eee ie 2-0 8-0 5,595 | 5,707 5,250 32 1,680 00 
o as See SEU btS 5 ee ee 2-0 12-0 571 582 512 39 199 68 
an vis ‘Picnics. aes eee 2-0 8-0 298 304 280 33 92 40 
Lehe 45,562 | 46,394 AD OSG% sete 18,026 31 
"4 : 
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HOGS CUT FOR DOMESTIC TRADE—Concluded. 
Product. % % Fresh | Cured | Smoked | Sell. Value 
Gain | Shrink Price 
Lard Tank: Yield Raw Rendered 
5 Vi Material Lard 
‘Untrimmed Wat: 2. ee le ee ee 65-0 14:22564).0 ee 9, 266 
1B10) (1): eh ae ee NA mene Pou ene ora S| be 8 12-0 3 O19 | eee 434 
Wea or ON eo ei eee ae | ae ee 90-0 PACED AS bake Fes 2,636 
f Sista dy oe es 12,336 36) 4,440 98 
Head siecics hols tee con ah Pee eae 3,569 
St SOO etch ele a ee ‘5 178 45 
114,488 [eo oh ee ee 35,987 06 
Milling Offal Value-95e::ewt. on Dressed; Weight... 1.6285) 000). wk ne. es 1,097 43 
(For detail see attached). a 
Gross ‘Awalls.. 023... oe 4 eee 37,084 49 
Expenses: 
omrA:/c Kalling and ‘Gutting....¢3%....°. eesooc cwt. on 11a, 519 Mbps 2 ee ee 646 90 
resnoPoriwAy GC. . .c UNG er ar ae Vp lois * QB DBO! re ces Ae tee 341 88 
ATO TINEC OSE ve. keh ae: ie arc ae BOC. Foe 62498 ictuaysis Vong ee 1,031 13 
Dinoked Mester s..7 8 Hla CO aa oe eee 3-39¢ “i AD OBO» occas Nina htc get ee 1, 425-02 - 
ure Ward yen fie ks oi ee Sitlipgee 12.3300 Rae et a ee gee ee 476 16 
Trimming Dep’t. (Boning Heads).......... NG. te 3,009) 3ak 5 Ge Sate 17 84 
(For detail of expenses see attached) ‘Total'sixpenses?: 0) eee oe ee 3,938 93 
Net Avails. (i2). i JvAk oy Ve a oe ee 
Net Costs. be: i eee 32,235 16 
Net Result: Gn) sete ee 910 40 
Net margin per cwt. on volume of 115,519 lb. plus 78 8/10c. 
Weight of Dressed Hogs 115,519 lb. 
os Product 114,488 Ib. 
Cutting Shrinks 4 75.4700. 1,081 lb : 
HANDLING EXPENSES. : a 
June 26/19 i 
= Pure |Smoked| Hog | Fresh | Cured /Trimming 
Lard | Meats | A/c Pork | Meats} Dep't. 
TAA DOUL. oie eh RE Oe he ee man ene -19 +82 DAS | aetat +36 +42 a 
DirectsRatio.w ee es ee eee -91 +39 -21 -23 36 - ie 
Overhead); hao. Lee ek ee oe ie -42 +78 -08 -44 +29 -10 i 
Materiales 528 25. ANSE os oe ae ai ar ocr - els ' 
Buyangt 95. Uae a OP Se ec -03 - - = 
TotalkOperating::: 3). erie: =) eee en 1-52 1-99 -56 -67 1-19 ~52 
Selling s... Paks SO ae et ee eee et ee ee -30 Ce sll cee tee 27 pie) ts 
MTP. eece ea Se ee A et ape ee eae deer -17 CRE Saale “11 +19 
Packages: cate CBE oe A eee ae 1-87 View teen, -16 -05 
TotalsMarketing:.. 6.2.1. s848. sie peecee 2-34 1-40 - -54 -46 - 
Grandstotal? 38) ane ieee ee 3:86 3-39 -56 1-21 1-65 52 
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HOG ‘‘ KILLING OFFAL ”’. 
June 26/19. 


Bee wet ospimade on 37864 Hors. 9. aise. ewe ses cke lal Mn Live Weight 785,300 lb. 
Dressed Weight 573,270 lb. 


se Percentage Total Wt. Price per 
on Live Wt. of Offal Unit 

% Siactse $ ets. 
» cla idl pteleaae ole kaa es in ie Ae Reet 1-375 | 10,797 lbs. 23 45 ewt. 2,531 89 
BAR i hag a Sars ase k weld “111 oy Rasy SE 25 ere 158 95 
ec Re ees te ee, -029 2281055 13-004. 29 64 
PO ee i ie ix ks aes Seo ebew t +443 3,418: #5 Se 00R 104 34 
i he eh eee bd cae ag 2-195 AOS iat PEO: 344 74 
PES Piven, Girt... ogc ete AS te -144 dio ac 2700.3. 22 62 
Pe rr nee eras Sea ee eee +133 1202: ‘oF 00 & 60 10 
+117 O1By 1x00) =. 9 18 
15, | Oe ele eras Seis eee, -300 ecalie 3 1e00;-: = 23 56 
eee cc kao SOLER! Ser AOS wal a 57,690 yards 0 01 yard 579 60 

ie TROT S).¢2 5 be yo Sean A aioe nears seater 
BT anicerint SCTADS! 4.06 h).. ke oe ed Perea eo ec 2,898 lbs. 7 00 ewt 202 86 
TOO ETSI y oe Gh 0 a ge ne 1-500 11, 780)-* 2200-5 235 60 
eatin: ss... BR ny Saeed ak ae ee -150 uly fc eas 8200.4 94 24 
ee ee ee mn oy a. Rare +305 Doobie of) (OO). 598 75 
i FITTS) sc 5 eae BAS oe Me Os Da sea a ee -186 TAG 800% = 116 88 
ol. Ra Fae a oe elec eal ae eee cr a 1-025 8,049 “‘ BEOUre se 241 47 
ee Ree er es te ee -349 DEANE on OO 82 23 
5,486 65 


Offal Value per ewt. of Dressed Hogs = 95c. 


| = APPENDIX No. 6. 


DIoNNE & DIONNE, 


WHOLESALE AND Reta Grocers AND BUTCHERS, 
4120 St. CaTHERINE STREET, 
Westmount, July 17, 1919. 
- Special Committee, 
High Cost of Living, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


- GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with our Mr. T. C. Dionne’s promise when testifying 
before your Committee last month, we beg to hand you herewith figures which we 
trust will be sufficienlty clear for your information. Should you, however, be in doubt 
upon any point, we will be pleased to assist you in any way, if we possibly can do so. 
_ Hoping these figures will be satisfactory, we beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 


DIONNE & DIONNE. 


4120 St. Caruertne Street (Near ARENA), 
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Summary of costs of doing business, 1918-19, Dionne & Dionne, Wholesale and 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Retail Grocers and Butchers :— = 
* 1918. a 
March; Our, capital (045. ae tee eta eee.) ee eee ee $143,335 09 
1919. 
March .A——Sales, March (iS to. Heb. 28 Uo ee) 0-8 ae ree 354,455 24 
Gross profits. See ae! oe 61,791 96 
Total expenses. 51,846 00 
Net profits. 9,945 96 
Delivery expenses. 15,936 06 
Or 252% (near) “per cent ‘of total paensea ' 
Gross rate of profit on capital. . ae SAR Aa ia 
Gross rate of expenses on capital. . 36 17 
Net rate of profit on capital. . 06 94 aa 
Ratio of gross profits in relation to ori. SATS 4 
(Signed) THOS. C. DIONNE. “ 
APPENDIX No. 7. 
Marruews-BiackwetL, Limtrep. 
Stock of Meats on Hand. 
(Submitted by W. E. Matthews.) pe 
Dec. 1, Jan. 2, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, May 1 
1918. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 
Pork Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Fresh— ; 
Mrozeni ss oe a See 54, 5483 86, 620 63,472 27,841 165,976 + 21a LOO 
Wottirozenis. 26. oe es 1, 756, 267 470, 837 Baal byal 1, 157, 264 455,320 495, 248 
Cured— 483 24,272 
ey Salted. . 86, 2573 221,071 209, 818 212, 202 217,014 45, 584 | 
Sweet Pickled.. ...1- 4,487,099 | 4,212,724 | 4,626,552 | 6,350,717 | 2,916,036 | 4,064,639" 
In process of Cure.......... 1,895, 668 1,539, 146 1,148,766 | 1,296,480 702,917 | 1,118,790 : 
Boer. fF 
Fresh— “ 
ETOZeN! tat ee ey EACH AL GR 1,851, 622 1,809,514 | 1,649,365 1,537,813 | 17 to, 99 
Not Frozen Spice 347,335 185,371 220, 559 245,488 171,095 104, 363 
Curedit ce eee 3, OOO slic te eee 37, 600 40, 200 40, 100 31,300 
In’process ‘Cures i) ec) SESS. Ee SSE SPE 2 eRe |e eee 0 ne eet ee 
Murron anp Lams ; 
Frozen Si). oe ee ee i : 486, 657 542,473 519,577 505, 256 469,101; 255, 835 
Not: Brozeny 3:2 ye 39, 082 4,185 4,319 1,316 305 i! 
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GEORGE V APPENDIX No. 7 A. 1919 


TO THE 


Proceedings and Evidence of the Special Committee on 
Cost of Living, Parliamentary Session of 
Pebruary, 1919: 
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INDEX. 


SUBJECTS OF INQUIRY AND WITNESSES EXAMINED FOR EVIDENCE. 


ABATTOIR, PRIVATE :—Advantages—Amount of saving effected by a privately-owned Abattoir 
(Leduc), 212-222. 


ABATTOIR, PUBLIC :—See evidence of Bartram, Thomas, 246. Fletcher, Frank C., 490. Chis- 
holm, Daniel, 512. 


ACLAND, F. A.,— Deputy Minister of Labour:—The Halifax Bread combine—Recommends a 
_ Board or Court of Commerce—Memorandum upon the subject, 322, 324-5, Order in Council 
< authorizing Municipalities to investigate, 325-6, 327-8. 


ADVANCE—RUMLEY THRESHER 'Co.:—Motion, by Mr. McCoig, for evidence, 17; Amendment 
thereto, by Mr. Davidson—Amendment carried on division, 17. 


ARCHIBALD, E. S.—Director of Experimental Farm:—Ultimate aim of Farm re production 
and cost of production—Feeding experiments—Breeding—Housing—Elimination of expen- 
sive building except for dairy cattle—Milking machines, 62-5. How we encourage greater 
production of milk, 65. There are six determining factors as to profits, 66.—Feeds, 66-7.— 
Stall-fed steers gave a profit of six per cent in 1917 and ten per cent in 1919, 67. Dairying 


eattle and dairy products, 68-74. Remedies suggested, 74-5. See also Appendix No. 1, 
page 1001. 


ARKELL, T. REG. —Co-operative Wool Growers’, Toronto:—Shareholders—Capital paid up—Sales 
in 1918—Charges for commissions—Appropriation Account—Operation profits rebated at 
end of year, 471-2. Actual cost of doing business—Shareholders get six per cent dividend 
—Execess amount of profit divided among patrons, 472. Last year’s handling of wool— 
System of fixing prices, 473-5. Prices of Australian and Canadian wools—Selling on Boston 
market, 475. Sale prices in Canada, 476. Average price in 1913-14—Albertan ranch— 
Cost of wool production, 477. 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT:—See Cold Storage Space on Australian Liner. 

BacoN AND HAM :—Investigation re prices of, at Winnipeg and Windsor (McFall), 21. 
Amount of, obtained from a pig weighing 200 lbs.—Cost of. and prices sold at—Curing— 
Competitors (Fox), 134-143. The Wiltshire, and Canadian bacon (Matthews), 157-8. The 
Rose brand and the long clear bacon, difference of price (Matthews), 158. Bacon in 
storage in 1917 (Matthews), 159. Loss of weight when slicing for customers (Crabtree), 
225. Handles Swift’s bacon—Cost and selling prices (Dionne), 231. (Cummings), 240. 
Cost of producing Wiltshire bacon from the hog (McLean), 712. 


Bakers :—See evidence of Morrison, Cecil, 764-768. Shouldis, Albert, 768-770. 


BARTRAM, THOMAS,—Retail Butcher, Toronto:—Credit and delivery business—Prices—Cost of 
doing business—Class of customers, 242-3. More waste in the steer than in the heifer, 244. 
Proportion of beef obtained per hundred pounds, on the hoof, 245. Stock yard conditions— 

eS No open market in 'Toronto—The Municipal Abattoir, 246. Competition with meat packers, 
249-251. 


BAWwLF, W. R.,—The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Winnipeg:—Financial statements showing sales, pro- 
fits, assets, outstanding accounts, 956. Auditors’ report, 957. Balance sheets showing 
detailed assets and liabilities—Statement showing salaries, and elevators operated in the 
Prairie provinces, 958. Additional business operations showing quantity of grain handled, 
surplus, ete., 959-960. (Synopsis of net earnings—Interests in other elevators, 961-2. Re- 
Strictions, Public and private elevators, 961-3. Shares in the Alberta Pacific, 964. State- 
ment showing turnover on wheat and oats, 1913-1918, 965. Public terminals go into private 
because they can mix the gnrain, 965. Price fixing, 965-6. General situation re price of 
wheat, 967-970. 


BECKETT, H. C..—Member of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association:—The Dominion Guild organ- 
ized in 1882 and Provincial Guilds affiliated to it, 413. Close competition, 414. Bqualiza- 
tion of rates—Prices of sugar in Montreal and Toronto, 415. Aim to sell sugar at a uni- 
form price throughout Ontario, as near as possible, 415-7. Goods sold in packages, 418-9. 
Letter to Chief Justice Mathers re “‘“Greater production” as a means to arrest high cost of 
living—Youth of the country now forsaking the farm—Recommends an Inland Trade Com- 
mission, 420-422. Departmental stores injurious to the country, 423. Proposition to the 
wholesale trade, 424. 


BEEF :—BHEastern and Western beef—Quality, price—Toronto market—Price fixing—Increase of 
production (Matthews), 162-4. The beef situation among packers—Canadian and Ameri- 
can values Abattoir killing and by-products (Waller), 165-170. Profit made on cattle 
purchased and fed on the farm (Good), 185. Price of beef kept down through attention 
given to Municipal abattoir (Chisholm, 517. Frozen beef in cold storage (Shantz), 545 
See also McLean, J. S., 709. 
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BEEFSTEAK, SIRLOIN-:—Prices charged in Montreal and Ottawa (McFall), 38. See also Leduc, 
M.P., J. Alfred, 214-8. 


BELLEVILLE CREAMERIES.—See Robertson, Mackenzie, 93. 


BETHUNE, S. H.,, (GAULT Bros.),—Dry Goods, Montreal:—Territory covered by the operations 
of the Company—Merchandize bought and sold—Profits—Goods which admit of higher 
profits, 446-9. Replacement goods averaged—Profits realized on silks, woollens, ribbons, 
449. Sell to departmental stores; no complaints, 451. Do not take the full advantage of 
the market, 454. Certain annual statements requested, 454-5. 


BIRKETT, CHARLES,—Fort William Grain Exchange:—Functions of a Grain Pxehange—Effect 
of a fixed price on grain in the cost of living—How fixed prices have operated the last 
three seasons, 548-9. Certain commodities affected by the price of wheat—Open market 
would be better, 549. Wheat exports—Liverpool market fixes the price of wheat in 
Canada, in normal times, 550. ‘Corners’ in wheat in past years—Conditions in 1915— 
How speculation in wheat was stopped, 550. Meeting in Ottawa of all Exchanges, Trans- 
portation Companies, Millers and Farmers could not come to an agreement as to fixed 
prices and the question of an open market, 550-1. Wheat in various countries, 551. 


Opinion given as to chances of a lower price for wheat, 551-558. 
# 


Buack, W. A.,—Ogilvy Flour Milling Co.:—Capital stock, preferred and common—Rest account 
—Contingency Account, ‘637-8. Earnings and profits—Dividends and bonus—Amount 
earned on common stock in 1918, 639. Operations in 1919, 640—Board of Directors, 642. 
Turnover—Flour profits—Volume of turnover and increase in flour accountable for increase 
of profits, 642-3. Wheat, flour and bread prices in 1913 and 1918, 643. Increased cost in 
flour and in wheat, 644. Percentage of dividend on preferred and common during years 
1911 to 1918, 644. Terms of sale in lower provinces, Quebec and Ontario, 645. Prices in 
Montreal, 645. Abnormal profits in 1916, 1917, 1918, 644-6. Feed stuffs, 648-656. 


BLAIN, HuGH,—Wholesale Grocer, Toronto:—Reads a prepared statement re system in sup- 
plying requirements to consumers, 431. Recommends the appointment of an Inland Trade 
Commission to regulate and supervise production, distribution and prevent profiteering, 
432. Items which contribute to the higher cost of living, 434. Costly advertising, 435. 
Cost of doing business 12 per cent, 436. 


BoarpD OF COMMERCE OR INLAND TRADE COMMISSION :—HEstablishment of, recommended: See 
O’Connor, W. F., 42-3. Drury, E. C., 202-3.. Hughson, Mrs..W. C., 321. Acland, F. A., 
324-5, Beckett, H. C., 422. Blain, Hugh, 432. Montgomery, H. L., 586. Trowern, H. M., 
ale 


BooTrs AND SHOES:—See O’Connor, W. F., 59. Reider, T. H., 721, 725, 732, 743. Cdéte, J. A., 
739. Detweiler, N. B., 744,° 751, 752.> Sullivan, J. A., 756, 762. DLetellier, Ernest, 771. 
Masson, Robert, 177. Teetzel, C. R., 184. Stephens, A. J., 188. Warner, Miss Grace; 191; 


BREAD :—Spread of price of bread at Halifax, St. John, Toronto, Ottawa, and report of Com- 
missioner re Halifax alleged combine (McFall), 28-36. Commiissioner’s recommendation 
thereon, 34-36. Reports (McFall), 36-7. Instructions received to take proceedings against 
Halifax bakers and retailers (Edwards), 573. See also evidence of Morrison, Cecil, 764. 
Shouldis, Albert, 769. Burns, Jerry, 270. ; 


BuRNS, JERRY,—Groceries and Provisions, Toronto:—Net profit on turnover—Rent—Competition 
with départmental stores—Prices of staple groceries—Lose money on bread, 270-2. What 
the retail grocers expect to realize in establishing a wholesale concern, 280-3. 


BUTCHERS, RETAIL:—See Leduc, M. P., J. Alfred, 212. Bartram, Thos., 242. Harris, Stuart, 
252: Nelson, J. Ax, 908... Hickman, C.-R:, Ai: 


Butter :—Cost of making by the Renfrew Creamery (Wright), 77-8. Prices sold at, 79-80. 
Business methods followed in placing butter on the market—-Competitors in butter market- 
ing, 81-85. How the Belleville Creameries operate (Robertson), 93-108. ‘Cost to produce 
butter (Toole), 116. Cost of, when put into cold storage (Fox), 126-7. Selling price and 
quantities handled (Fox), 127-130. Prices fixed at Montreal by auction (Matthews), 149. 
Commandeering butter and its effects in October and November, 1918 (Matthews), 150. 
Butter prices in Ottawa, 152. Letter from M. M. Campbell, Montreal, re butter retailed at 
75c.a pound, 176. Reason given for giving up the production of butter (Good), 180-1. But- 
ter sold at a cent and two cents profit per pound (Leduc), 221. Price of the “Star” brand 
creamery (Crabtree), 225. Buying Experimental Farm (Mrs. Horton), 316-7. Butter in 
cold storage (Shantz), 546-7. Butter making and selling operations of the Stanbridge 
East Co-operative Creameries (Hibbard), 574-580. See also McLean, J. S., 695. Hickman, 
C. R., 912. Montreuil, Israel, 916-7, 926-7. 


ButrerwortH, J. G. B.—Coal Merchant, Ottawa:—Submits statement showing profit from 
1914 to date, 609. 

CANADIAN CoTTONS, LIMITED :—See Dawson, A. O., and: A. Bruce, 478. 
359. 


5 illi i i i i 37. Buying and selling 
CANNED Goops:—Mr. McGillivray is collecting information (McFall), 
canned goods (Crabtree), 236. (Dionne), 232. (Cummings), 239. (Parks), 266-8. 


Daniels, Francis G., 
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CASH AND CARRY SysTEM :—Dealer in beef, pork, lamb, calves and provisions states amount 
saved to the consumer by the cash and carry system (Leduc), 212-222. Amount of benefit 
to the consumer—Price list of groceries and meats submitted under the eash and carry 
system showing amount saved as against the delivery system (Crabtree), 224. 


CATTLE :—William Duncan’s shipment of cattle to Winnipeg; thence to Toronto; same offer 
on both markets.—Considered a peculiar case (Waller), 171-2. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE :—Mr. George B. Nicholson, M.P., 6. 


CHAMBERLAIN, H. W.,—(Castle Company, Ottawa), Wholesale Grocers:—Produces statement 
showing result of business from 1912 to 1918—Inventory as compared with Turnover— 
“Building,” expense of maintaining—“‘Office,” expense for office staff—Delivery, expense of 
selling—tInterest and Discount—Bad and doubtful debts, 437. 


CHISHOLM, DANIEL,—Property Commissioner, Toronto:—Municipal stock yards not an active 
competitor with the Union Stockyards, 512-13. Public abattoir kept busy.—Every year 
has shown a loss since establishment largely on the interest and sinking fund charges, 
514-5. By-products department, 515. Capacity of the yards, 516. Advised to keep city 
plant going, in connection with the beef trade, 517. 


“Citizen,” THE OTTAWA :—News report of Mr. Mackenzie Robertson’s evidence given June 9, 
re price of butter and effect of sale of oleomargarine, considered incorrect, 125. Exception 
taken to the report appearing in the “Citizen” respecting the proceedings of the committee 
of June 24, 721. 


City MARKETS :—Market fees—Farmers’ produce sold, 303-4. Meats sold cheaper on the 
market than by retail butchers (Guertin), 306. 


CLARKE, D. W.,—Groceries, Toronto:—Turnover—Credit and Cash business—Cost of delivery— 
Expenses are high and profits small the last two years—Profit on one pound of butter, 
273—Cannot now buy ‘Campbell’s soups direct, 274. Has to buy shredded wheat from the 
jobber—Cannot handle Eddy’s matches, alleges combine, 275. Was a grievance against 
the wholesale people—Reason. why the manufacturer will not sell to the retailer, 275-6. 
Toronto grocers organizing a ‘wholesale concern, 276. Salaries of clerks, 277. 


CLAYTON, HuGH,—Toronto Carpet Co.:—Operations of the Company—Statement re cost and 
selling prices, 388-9. Turnover—Average profit, 391. Sell to the T. Eaton Company, 392. 


CLOTHING :—Investigation (O’Connor), 58. 


CLOTHING AND GENTS FURNISHINGS, TAILORS :—See evidence of Fisher, E. R., 668-678. Preston, 
George E., 678-683. 


CoaL :—Coal situation in 1918-1919, spread of prices, and fixing of profits (McFall), 25-28. 
\ Prices at Winnipeg Toronto, Montreal, (McFall), 38-41. Prices of coal in 1918-1919 and 
profits (Heney), 599-604. See also the evidence of Hurcomb, J. M., 605. Butterworth, 
J. G. B., 609. Guy, George J., 898-901. Precious, George H., 920. 


Coats, R. H..—Dominion Statistician:—Price statistics to cover all dairy products, meats, eggs, 
tea, poultry ; also showing quantity of butter stored in cold storage, 87-92. How statistics 
are collected, 89-92. See also Appendix No. 8, page 10211. 


Cotp SToraGE:—Enquiry and results of, under Mr. O’Connor (McFall), 21-2. Reports received’ 
monthly from cold storage concerns (McFall), 21. Conditions of cold storage in Canada 
and Massachusetts (O’Connor), 43-53. Prices enhanced by cold storage combined with 
trading in Canada (O’Connor), 53. Butter prices in cold storage, June, 1919, (Fox), 127. 
Charges for storage of meats (Matthews), 156. Accumulation of meats in cold storage, 
(Waller), 172-5. Foodstuffs in Manitoba cold storage (Shantz), 537-547. Foodstuffs im 
cold storage in Quebec (Furois), 901-7. See also Montreuil, Israel, 916,926. 


Cotp SToraGE SPACE ON AUSTRALIAN LINER:—Motion, by.Mr. Stevens: Respecting certain 
information desired from the Mayor of Vancouver, 77. Reply received, 211. Communi- 
eation received from the Inspector of Customs re report on cold storage space in Australian 
liner, 211. Telegram received re cargo of meat aboard the Makura, impossible to unload, 
242. Report of committee appointed by Mayor Gale of Vancouver, 916. 


Combines Act:—Would further recommend an amendment to the Criminal Code—Proposed 
" provisions (O’Connor), 61. 


CoMBINES, SUPERVISED :—In favour of supervised combines and supervised prices not fixed by 
the Government, but by a Board (O’Connor), 60. 


CoMMISSIONS :—The Henderson Commission; recommended a further investigation (O’Connor},. 
49. See also Board of Commerce. 


ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE :—See Guertin, Alderman Waldo, 303, 308. Tulley, C. J., 330. 


Co-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS :—Alludes to ithe organization in Sydney Mines as proving succes-- 
ful in reducing cost of living (Good), 187-8. Farmers’ Co-operative Society of Brant, its 
advantages (Good), 189. (Drury), 202-3. Farmers’ Co-operative Society of Toronto not 
rated as a wholesaler—Could not buy sugar nor soap direct (Good), 203. Business done in 
Toronto (Drury), 205-8. See also evidence of Rice-Jones, Cecil, 800-860. Jammes, Frank, 
87. 
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Cost or Livinc:—W. F. O’Connor’s Report to the Minister of Labour, dated July 9, 1917— 
Conditions found in Canada (O'Connor), 42-49. There should be no_ price-fixing 
(O’Connor), 48. How to proceed into a Cost of Living investigation (O’Connor), 52. In 
favour of a lower tariff—Present prices not enough to maintain production (Drury), 191-2, 
Tariff increases cost of living (Drury), 194-5. Maintains tariff is the chief contributing 
cause of the high cost of living (Mrs. Horton), 311-2, 315. Fastons in the high cost of 
living—Proposed remedy (Tulley), 334. Causes and remedy (Payne), 558. 


Cost oF LIVING COMMISSIONERS :—See McFall, Dr. R. J., 17-18. O’Connor, W. F., 42. 


Ccotr, J. A.—J. & N. Cété, Shoe Manufacturers:—Make four hundred and fifty lines—Produces 
statement of business—Capital—Dividends—Profits—Average on turnover during a period 
of six years, 739-740. Sample of boot manufactured; -examined by the Committee— 


Sell tto one jobber in each province, 741-2. 


COUNSEL :—Motion, by Mr. Stevens: Respecting the appointment of Mr. W. F. O’Connor as 
counsel to assist the committee, 48. Motion, by Mr. Davis, that the committee procure 
counsel, submitted and declared lost, 179. Further discussion re securing counsel, 301. 
Motion 'to engage counsel declared carried, 308. Mr. R. A. Pringle, K.C., to assist the 
committee as counsel, 341. 


CRABTREE, B. G.,—B. G. Crabtree, Limited, General Grocers:—Annual turnover—Cost of doing 
business—The Cash and Carry system and amount of benefit thereof to the buyer, 223-4. 
Price List of goods sold under the two systems, 224. Net profit in 1918—lDLoss on bad 
accounts, 235-6. (System of purchasing, 235-6. The traveller might suggest the retail 
price at which an article should sell, 237. : 


CREAM :—Selling price of sweet cream at the farm in 1915 and 1919 (Drury), 190-1. 
CREAMERIES: See Evidence of, Wright, A. A., 77. Robertson, Mackenzie, 93. Hibbard, C. Tey 
574. 


CUMMINGS, R. C.—Groceries and Provisions.—Cost of doing business, 240. Delivery cost, 237. 
Prices of butter, lard, eggs, ete., 238-240. 


Dairy CATTLE AND DAIRY PRODUCTION :—Fiairly representative cows selected—Figures showing 
cost of production (Archibald), 69-72. The dairy market—Income (Archibald), 73-4. The 
only remedy regarding dairy products (Archibald), 75-6. 


DANIELS, FRANCIS G.,—Dominion Textile Co.:—Branches and Business operations, 359-361. 
Annual reports—Dividends—Profits—Raw cotton on hand in 1918, 362-3. Prices, 364-6. 
American prices, 867. Manufacturing account showing earnings, 368. How the net earn- 
ings are made up.—Not profit shown, 369. Reserve for renewals—Depreciation, 370-1. 
A large profit—Statement of manufacturing cost requested, 373-4. 


Dawson, A. O. AND A. BrucE,—Canadian Cottons, Limited:—Mills operated—Stock issued at 
time of re-organization, 478-9. Preferred and Common stock—Bond issued for Mount 
Royal Mill purchase, 479-480. Valuation for purposes of insurance only—Properties 
account—More properties acquired, 481-4—Amount for depreciation—Reserve—Bad debts, 
485-6. Total profits, 487. Surplus—The Gibson and new Mount Royal Mills acquired, 
487-9. 

DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS :—-See Archibald, E. S., 62. Reek, W. R., 288. 


DEPARTMENTAL STORES :—Cause an evil influence upon the farming community—Prevent the 
establishment of small towns—A serious grievance (O’Connor), 60. 

DETWEILER, N. B.,—Hydro-City Shoe Manufacturing Co.:—Produces Annual statements show- 
ing Assets and Liabilities—Turnover—Inventory—Dividends—Net earnings, 774-5. Royalty 
charges, 746. Reserve amounjt—Prices—Use no substitutes for leather, 750. Advance in 
prices during the war, 751. "Wages and competitors—Profit per pair on a turnover of 
50,000 pairs—President’s salary, 752. Leather prices, 753. 

DIONNE, THOS. V.,—(Dionne & Dionne). Retail Grocers, Westmount :—Cost of doing business— 
Turnover—Loss on bad accounts, 227. Delivery and collections costly—Butter, cheese, 
tea, flour, Quaker oats prices, 228-9. Cost* and selling prices of pork and beans, salmon, 
coffee, biscuits, fruits, 230. No fixed prices at which wholesale people compel us to sell, 
231-235. See also Appendix No. 6, page 1019. 


DOMINION ‘CANNERS:—A thorough investigation about completed—Miss McKenna—Report if 
finished would be valuable (O’Connor), 50-51. 

DOMINION FISH AND FRUIT 'Co.:—See Montreuil, Israel, 916. 

DOMINION TEXTILES (COTTONS) :—See Daniels, Francis G., 359. 


DAWSON, RoBeRT,—(York Trading Co.), Wholesale Grocers, Toronto:—Charter—Directors— 
Number of shareholders—Scheme of operations, 438-9. ‘Capital invested and stock in 
hand—Terms of purchase and sale, 440-1. Reasons why retailers established a wholesale 


business, 442. 
DorLE, A..—(W. Doyle et Frére). Groceries, Bacon and Hams:—Business turnover in 1918— 
Cost of doing business, 222-3. 
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_ Drury, E. C., United Farmers of Ontario:—Produces beef, cream, pork and wheat for ship- 
aah ment, 190-4. Value of products—Operation expenses, 193. Wants free trade on manu- 
factured goods, 194. Tariff increases cost of what a farmer has to buy, 195. Assessment 
and taxation, 196-7. Marketing of hogs, 201-2. Farmers’ Co-operative Society in Toronto, 
business expanding, 202-8. 


Dry Goons :—See Bethune, S. H., 446. Garland, John L., 466. See also Daniels, Francis G., 
359. Dawson, A. O.,.478. 


EATON CoMPANY, TIMOTHY :—Would sell to Eatons—Would assume they are retailers (Pan- 
nabaker), 385. We sell the T. Eaton '\Company factory (Clayton), 392. Do not approve 
selling to the T. Eaton Company (Pyke), 405. 


Expy, W. Prercy,—Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario:—Interview with Mr. Dawson, President of 

z the York Trading Co., 409. Matter of application for admission, deferred, 410. Associ- 
ation formed at the request of the Food Board, 410. What an applicant for membership 
pledges himself to do, 411. Will not sell to consumers—‘‘As wholesalers we do not sell 
to Farmers’ Co-operative Associations,” 412. 


"EDITORIAL Re “Waste Food” IN St. JoOHN’s STANDARD :—Editorial read by Mr. Davidson; con- 
sidered; clerk instructed to ascertain, etc., 124. Reply thereto; clerk ordered to call Mr. 
H. V. McKinnon, writer of the Editorial, 125. 


Epwarps, W. S.—Deparitment of Justice:—Proceedings against Halifax bakers and retailers 
re alleged combine to raise the price of bread, 573. 


Eecs :—Marketing in early May for: cold storage—Shortage of eggs—Buyers of in different 
sections (O’Connor), 53-4. Prices paid for, in the spring of 1919 (Maitthews), 153. 
British buyers are coming over to buy all the eggs—The egg supply next winter (Mat- 
thews), 164. Eggs in cold storage (Shantz), 546. See also Hickman, C. R., 912. 
Montreuil, Israel, 917, 926-7. 


Enquiries ActT:—Powers conferred by, (McFall), 18-20. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA :—See Archibald EF. S., 62. Reek, W. R., 288. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, GUELPH :—See Toole, Professor, 111. 


FarM LABourR:—What the Guelph Experimental Farm pays for farm help (Toole), 117. Had 
to give up certain lines of production, dairying, for instance, owing to exitra burden of 
hired help (Good), 180-1. Present wages paid (Drury), 191. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT ON THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY :—See Hughson, Mrs. 
W. C., 317-320. 


Ferrp :—Fixing of prices—A profit of six per cent on stall-fed steers in 1917 (Archibald), 66-7. 


* See also Black, W. A.. 648. Hutchinson, W. W., 662. Stirling, Harry, 895. 

- FisH :—Supply of, where obtained—Government prices in Ontario.—Increased consumption 
: (Matthews), 161. See Evidence of Furois, Philippe, 906. : 

“ _ FIsH, CURED, SMOKED AND FROZEN :—See McFall, Dr. R. J., 955. 


. FisHER, E. R..—Clothing and Gents Furnishings:—Buy all stock from wholesale dealers— 
Stocked up in 1915, 1916 for protection against marked advances of prices, 668. Produces 
statement of business affairs, 1911-14 and 1915-1918 showing sales, gross profits and net 
profits, 668-9. Average turnover—Average yearly expenses—Goods in stock, 669. Cost 
of suits prior to the war and at present time, 669. Suits from Forbes worsteds, retail 
prices, 669-670. Cost of labour—Dr. McFall’s statement—List of old and new prices, 671-2. 
Denies there is a surplus of worsteds or woollen goods, 671-2. Fashion Craft charges to 
make a suit, 673-4. Spread of prices, cost and selling—Business growing on basis of 
accumulative profits—Expenses for rent, ete, 675. Competitors, 676-8. 


ae ah pia 


FLEeTcHER, F. C.,—Manager, Union Stock Yards, Toronto:—Directors and Shareholders—Per- 
centage of stock held by Canadian and Chicago interests, 490-4. Capital stock—Total 
working capital—Expenses—Receipts—Company’s operations—Basis in “a warehouse for 

% live stock,” 494-5. Charges, 496-7. Profits—No restrictions, 498-502. 


FiLour MILLING ‘COMPANIES :—See Evidence of Shaw, Hedley, 610-637. Black, W. A., 637-659. 
‘ Hutchinson, W. W., 659-663. = 


Foop Boarp, CANADIAN,—Chairman of:—Given power to investigate according to second revis- 
ion of the Law (McFall). 20. 


Foop Controt, LocaL:—See Furois, Philippe, 901-7. 


-FoopstuFrrs IN Cotp SroracE:—See Evidence of Shantz, Gordon W., 535-547. Furois, Philippe, 
901-7. 


Fox, E. €..— William Davies Co.-—Cost of butter when put into cold storage in June, 1918. 
126-7. Quantities of butter sold and sale prices, 127-130. Oleomargarine, quantity im- 
ported, retail price—Ingredients—Investigates English oleomargarine, 131-1338. Bacon, 
handling of, cost, sale price, etc., 134-139. Selling prices of bacon in May, 1919, 141. 
World, short of food products, 143. There is no understanding between large packing 
houses as to purchase prices, 144-5. The English market, 147. Overhead expenses, 148. 
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Furors, PuHinippr,—Food Controller for Quebec:—Reports respecting foodstuffs in cold stor- 


age—Confiscation—Complaints—Control not quite satisfactory—Representations made to — 


Mr. Ruddick, 901-2. Correspondence from Hon. Frank Carrel re control over certain 
plants—Price of potatoes, 902-3. Cold storage plant in Quebec City subsidized.—Govern- 
ment’s cold storage plant in Ontario, 904. A control could be devised which would benefit 
the consumer, 905. Fish situation, 906-7. 


GARLAND, JOHN L.,(JoHN M. GARLAND & Sons Co.),—Dry Goods, Ottawa:—Meetings of Heads 
of Firms to discuss terms, 466. Stock in hand, sales, percentage of profit and dividends, 
1914-1918—Capitalization, 467. Paid up stock—Accumulated profits, 467-8. Policy of the 
Company on a rising market, 468-9. Terms to customers, 469-470. 


GASOLINE, COMPLAINTS RECEIVED :—Investigation ordered (McFall), 19. 


Goop, W. C..—United Farmers of Ontario:—Gave up the production of butter owing to the 
extra burden of hired help, 180-1. Farming on profit—Sharing basis, 183-4. Profit made 
on beef feeding, 185. Fruit farming returns, 186-7. The co-operative movement and its 
success in Sydney Mines, 187-9. ‘ 


GRAIN COMPANIES, ELEVATORS :—See Rice-Jones, Cecil, 800-860. Stirling, Harry, 893-898. Mc- 
Williams, W. H., 934. Bawlf, W. R., 956. McFarland, J. I., 971. 


GRAIN GROWERS :—See Evidence of Rice-Jones, Cecil, 800-860. Thomson, Hugh, 868. 


GROCERIES, MEATS AND PROVISIONS, RETAIL:—See Evidence of Doyle, A., 222. Crabtree, B. G., 
223, 235. Dionne, Thos. V., 227. Cummings, R. C., 237. Parks, W. J., 260, 277. Burns, 
Jerry, 270, 280. Clarke, D. W., 273. 


GROCERS, WHOLESALE :—See Pyke, A. C., 393. Eby, W. Percy, 409. Beckett, H. C., 413. Blain, 
Hugh, 431. Chamberlain, H. W., 437. Dowson, Robert, 438. Vair, James, 443. 


GUERTIN, ALDERMAN WALDO, OTTawa,—Chairman High Cost of Living Committee:—Statement 
re Organization of a Consumers’ League, 303. City market and its control, 303-4. Ad- 
vocates the cash and carry or central delivery systems, 305. Competition brought down 
the price of milk in Ottawa, 305-6. Aims of the Consumers’ League, 307. 


Guy, GEORGE J.,—Gillies-Guy Coal Co., Hamilton:—Ontario charter—Annual statements of 
business affairs for six years presented, showing Assets and Liabilities and Profit and 
Loss Accounts—Turnovet—Net profit on Turnover—Profit, average per ton, 898-9. Selling 
price of hard coal per ton, 900-1. 

HALPIN, W. J.,—Secretary, John Heney & Sons, Coal Merchants:—Net profit made per ton for 
year ending March 31, 1919, 600. Amount of net profit in June, 1919—-Expenses per ton, 
600. Percentage of annual loss per ton, 601. 


Harris ABATTOIR Co. :—See McLean, J. S., 665. 


Harris, STUART,—Retail Butcher, Toronto:—Deals in beef, pork, veal, lamb, butter, eggs, lard, 
bacon and cooked meats.—Established in a working district—Purchase and selling prices, 
252-4. Extent of business and business methods, 255-7. Stockyards and City abattoir, 
258—Competitors, 259. 25 


HENEY, J. J.—President, John Heney & Sons, Coal Merchants:—Price of coal, April, 1918, 
July, August, September, October, December, showing increases.—Price of coal in 1919— 
‘Cause of increase, 599. Supply on allotment basis in 1918—Egg coal plentiful, 601-2. 
Thirty per cent of orders for coal kept in reserve—Statement showing coal prices at the 
mine, 603-4. Freight charges, 604. Drivers’ pay, 604-5. 


HisearD, C. H.,—Co-operative Creameries, Stanbridge East, Quebec:—Price of butter is 
governed by the market in Montreal—Price per pound charged for making—Farmers’ 
income, 574-6. Summer and winter quality, 576-7. Not kept in storage for higher prices— 
Patrons—Operations, 578-9. 


HicKkMAN, C. R.—Manager, Matthews-Blackwell Retail Stores:—Fourteen retail stores—Aim 
at making a gross profit of eighteen or nineteen per cent—Net profit would be between 
two and three per cent—Last year’s turnover, 911. Aim at making same percentages of 
profit on butter and eggs—Would probably sell one cent per pound less by taking off 
delivery system—A larger turnover than the William Davies Co.; hence the larger profit 
per store, 912. Stock is taken every four weeks—Managers do not: participate in the 
revenue, 913. Retail price lists issued—the same prices to every Store, 913. Statement 
ordered filed, 914. See also Appendix No. 7, page 1020. 


Hocs:—The English market—Supply of hogs in Canada, 1912-1917—Export trade (Fox), 140- 
143. Hog production in Kent and Essex (Fox), 145. Weight of hogs for export (Mat- 
thews), 155. Not anxious to expand in hog raising (Good), 184. Marketing of hogs 
(Drury). 201-2. Report re hog production requested, 211. 


Horton, Mrs. ALBERT:—Contributing causes of the high cost of living: protected codfish and 


marmelade. Things we eat and wear, high rentals, etc, 310-3138. Other contributory 
causes: delivery systems, luxuries, 314-317. Experience of witness at buying hats and 


butter, 316-7. 
HOovUsSING ON THE FarM:—Eliminate expensive buildings except for dairy cattle (Archibald), 
62-3. 
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HucuHson, Mrs. W. C.,—Convenor, Public Health Committee, Ottawa:—Gives evidence based 
upon the report to the United States Government by the Federal Trade Commission on the 
Meat Packing Industry—How Armour and Swift branches operate in Canada—Confidential 
letter from Mr. Hoover—Reason given as to why there is no municipal abattoir in Ottawa, 
317-9. A committee appointed by the National Council of Women interviewed Sir Thomas 
White—Resolution, 320. Recommends a National Food Commission, 321. Report re Meat 
stored in Great Britain, commandeered, 321. Filed statement with the commititee, 322. 


HurRcoms, J. M.,—Managing Director, Cc. C. Ray Co., Coal Merchants:—Total tons sold and 
profits—Paid-up capital—Dividends, 605-6. Embargo on coal, 607. Prices at the mine, 
long ton—Shortage in a car, 608. Proportion added when sold in half ton lots, 609. 


HuTCcHINSON, W. W.,—WManager, Lake-of-the-Woods Flour Milling Co.:—Board of Directors, 
Statements produced, 1914-1918—Common and Preferred stock—Paid-up capital—Earn- 
ings and profits, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 659-660. Purchase of Keewatin Plant, 661— 
Turnover in 1918—Earnings on the turnover—Profit per barrel—Capacity of mills, 661-2. 
Nigeds and screenings—Adulterated feed, 662. Annual dividends, statement 1904 to 1918, 


INLAND TRADE COMMISSION :—The appointment of, is strongly urged (Beckett), 424. (Blain), 
432. Aim would be to regulate distribution and prevent profiteering (Blain), 432-3. 


INTERIM REPORT:—Committee considers the advisability of preparing an Interim report, 308- 
310. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co :—Motion, by Mr. McCoig, for evidence, 17. Amendment thereto, 
by Mr. Davidson, 17. 

JAMMES, FRANK,—Sup’t. Co-operative Committee of the Civil Service Association:—Grievance 
against the Retail Merchants Association, explained.—Business methods—Cash and carry 
system—A voluntary organization, 871-7. 


Lepuc, M.P., J. Atrrep,—Meat Merchant:—Cash and carry business—Private abattoir—Saving 
to the consuming public, effected, 212-4. Prices of various cuts, 214-8. Investment—City 
inspection. Advantage of the Cash and Carry, 219-220. Butter trade and profit, Dion 
System, 222. 


LeMorinr, GASPARD—J. B. Renaud et Cie., Wholesale Produce Merchants:—Incorporation— 
Maple syrup—Strawberries, 860-1, 866. Balance sheets showing gross profits, reserve, 
depreciation, salaries, losses, war tax, net profits—Preferred, and Common stock, 861-4. 
Veal purchases—Bologna sausage, hams and bacon for local trade, 865. Watered stock 
is a source contributing to high cost of living, 866. Maple syrup converted into table 
syrup—Maple sugar, bought and sold on commission, 867. , 

LETELLIER, ERNEST,—Retail Shoe Merchants:—-Handle Hart’s, E. T. Wright’s and J. & T. Bell’s 

‘ makes—Retail prices, 771. Lesser profit on staple lines—Overhead expenses must be de- 
ducted from the forty per cent added to cost price—Produces inventory of stock on hand.— 
Statement showing turnover, capital in 1917 and investment of surplus in 1918, 1772. 
Rents—Total expenses, 773. Business operations, 774-7. z 

Live Srocx :—See Evidence of Archibald, E. S., 62. Toole, Prof. W., 121. Waller, O. W., 167. 
Reek, W. R., 288. Fletcher, F. C., 490. Mooney, S: W., 502. McCurdy, Charles, 505. 


ManrropA Coup STorAGE Co.:—Telegram received from, 288. See also Evidence of Shantz, 
Gordon W., 535. 


Masson, Rospert,—Shoe Merchant, Ottawa:—Amount of stock. High grades—Values deter- 
mine selling price, no fixed percentage of profit—Percentage of profit practically the same 
as before the war—Advance in cost price fifty per cent, 777-8. Examines list of prices 
in Shoe and Leather journal, 1914, 1919. Comments on prices therein set forth, 778-9. 
American and Canadian made shoes, prices and quality, 779. The Nettleton make, grade 
and price, 780. The Robinson and Dack shoes, 781. Business operations, 782-4. 


MarruEws-BLACKWELL RETAIL StTorEs:—See Hickman, C. R., 911. 


Mattuews, W. E..—President, Matthews-Blackwell Co.:—Butter prices fixed at Montreal by 
auction—Weekly statements filed with Cost of Living Commissioner, 148-9. Cost of oper- 
ating retail stores, 150-151. Cash and Carry system, 151-2. The egg trade, 153-4. Mr. 
O’Connor’s report,,155. Charges for storage, 156. The bacon product, 157-8. Gross pro- 
fits, 159. Explains the exceptional rate of profit in 1917, 159. Meat bought for Petawawa 
Camp in Pembrooke, not inspected, 160. The fish trade, 161-2. Effect of price fixing, 163-4. 


McCurpy, CHarRLES,—Manager Live Stock Depariment, U.F.O.:—Head salesman, paid by salary 
~—Commission agents—Charges per car lot, 507-8. Farmer did not think he was getting 
fair treatment, hence witness’ appointment, 509. Cattle sold in April and May, 1919— 
The trouble with City Stockyards, 510-511. | 


McFauu, Dr. R. J..— Cost of Living Commissioner:—Appointment and Duties of office, 18. 
Investigations re Gasoline—Law authorizing investigations—Commissioner’s power defined, 
19. Provisions of the Act broadened—Fair Price Committees appointed by Municipal Coun- 
cils.—-Necessaries of life defined, 20. Result of Winnipeg and Windsor investigations re 
bacon, 21. ‘Cold storage supplies and reports thereon monthly—Grain dealers give infor- 
mation weekly, 21-2. Inspections, 22-3. Reports, 24. Coal situation in 1918, 1919, and 
spread of prices, 25-28, 38-41. Halifax investigation re bread, 28-36. Reports published 
monthly, 36-7. Figures given in the Hvidence of Witnesses Fox, Waller, Matthews, Mc- 
Lean and Black checked and clerical errors reported, 952—-Profits on flour in 1917, 954, 
Report on fish, prices of, etc., 955. 


- 
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McFARLAND, JOHN I.,—President and Managing Director, Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.:— 
Board of Directors.—Original and authorized eapital stock—Amount of Common and 
Accumulative Preferred—Interest—Shares of R. B. Bennett, 971-2. Communications re pur- 
chase of property from Alliance Trust Co., Ltd., for cash and shares of stock, 972-4. Pre- 
ferred stock shares, where held and number of shareholders, 974-5. Transfer Agents and 
Registrar at Montreal—Financial Statement and Auditors’ report for 1912-13 showing 
profits, etc., 975. Statement of 1913-14 showing net profits, dividends, etc, 975-6. State- 
ments of 1914-15 and 1915-16, 976. Shares secured in. other elevator companies, 975-6. 
Transfer to Reserve Accounts, 975-6. Rate of profit in 1915-16—regular rate of eight per 
cent and a bonus of ten, 976. ‘Contributions to Patriotic Fund, Red Cross and Belgium 
Relief Fund, 977. Statement for year 1916-17 showing net profits—Regular rate of eight 
per cent and a bonus of eighteen—Amount transferred to replacement reserve, 977. Statte- 
ment for year 1917-18 showing net profits, etc..—Regular dividends of eight per cent and a 
bonus of ten, 977. Total of Reserve account, 977-8. Balance Sheets showing turnover, 
earnings, profits, war taxes, 978-9. Salaries, 979. Salary and Commission of the President 
and Managing Director, 980—Management Commission five per cent on net profit, 980. 
Number of Managing Directors—Distribution of Commission amounts, 986-992. Sir Max 


Aiken’s early interest in the company, 988. Handle all kinds of grain—Comments on large > 


profits and earnings during six years, 993. Number of line elevators—Chief market place, 
Fort William—Statement re quantity of screenings since 1912 requested, 993-4. ‘Competi- 
tors, 994. Price lists based on the English market price—The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association, 995. Explains the spread of office expenses between 1913 and 1918, 997-8. 


McLEAN, J. S..—Harris Abattoir Co.:—Capital stock, all common—Board of Directors—Profits 
Certain Papers requested, 665-7. Amount of turnover and earnings on one hundred 
pounds—Profit on turnover, 684. Representative of the British Minister in Canadia respect- 
ing bacon and beef—Government regulations limiting profits to eleven per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1917, 684-5. Oxplains reduction of prices—United States Companies as competitors 
in buying, 685-8. Report of the Federal Trade Commission, 687-8. Fluctuation of prices 
in May, 1919—The run of beef cattle on Toronto market two weeks ago and effect on 
prices, 688-9. Oleomargarine, quantity manufactured, 689—Cost of Oleomargarine, in- 
gredients, selling price, wholesale, 690-2. Butter used in oleomargarine, 691. Produces 
statements showing profits and losses, etc., 693-5 Butter and eggs situation, 695—Cost of 
manufacturing and producing oleomargarine in Canada and England, 695-8. Union Stock- 
yards, 699 Business relations with other meat packers—Amount of stock in the William 
Davies Company—History of organization.—Suspicions removed, 700-3. Capital increased 
by conversion of the reserve into capital stock, 703—Original capital—Capitalization and 
earnings for year 1918, revised and corrected, 703-4. Reserve in 1917—Stock increased in 
1918 subsequent to the Davies’ purchase, 704-6. History of the company regarding accumu- 
lation of profits converted into stock after dividends are declared, 707—Percentage of pro- 
fit on turnover, 708. Outstanding bonds, 769. Cost per pound to produce bacon, 712. 
Further statements requested, 713-4. See also Appendix No. 5, page 1015. 


McWILuiAMs, W. H.,—President, Empire and Thunder Bay Elevator Companies :—Dominion 
incorporation—Stock, Preferred and ‘Common, Bonds issued.—Produces Financial state- 
ment, 1918, showing gross earnings, profits, net income, reserve and surplus, 934-5. The 
Thunder Bay elevator earnings, 936-7. Combined earnings of the Empire and Thunder 
Bay elevators, 1912-13, 1914-15, 1915-16, 940. Three ways in which overage occurs in the 
terminal elevators, 941. Revenue from screenings and scalpings, 943. Feeders for our 
elevators help to make good profits, 945. Government supervision—Charges made are 
approved by the Board of Grain Commissioners, 947. Believes the market should be open 
and all restrictions removed, 949-952. 


MEAT AND PROVISIONS, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE :—See Evidence of Leduc, M.P., Mr. J. Alfred, 
212. Hickman, C. R., 911. Nelson, J. A., 908. 

Meat PACKERS, AND WHOLESALE PRODUCE MERCHANT :—See evidence of Fox, EH. C., 125. 
Matthews, W. E., 148. Waller, O. W., 164. McLean, J. S., 665-8, 684-714. 


MEAT PACKERS AND MEAT Propucts.—Outline of the questionnaires requesting information 
(O’Connor), 50. Effects of Order in Council on profits (O’Connor), 58-9. Report re pack- 
ing houses having a surplus of meat products in England (Fox), 140. The English market 
(Fox), 147. Gross profits (Matthews), 159. Situation in 1917 re Mr. O’Connor’s report on 
bacon in storage plants of various packers (Matthews), 159. Federal Commerce report 
on Meat Packing Industries of the United States (Mrs. Hughson), 317-8, 321. 


c Z : A : as , a See nibald) 
-—The Milk situation in Ottawa— (O’Connor), 57. ‘Cost of milk production (Are 
vee ” (Toate), 111-5. Milk supply, on a competitive basis in Ottawa (Guertin), 305. 


: i —A | i ce—It paid 

Macuines :—Use of, supported by the Experimental Farm— A real influence— ; 

marries tr who had twelve cows, last year, 63. Hand stripping is necessary—Caution with 
the machine urgent (Archibald), 64. Prefers hand milking—A good machine, if one has 
many cows, will save some labour (Toole), 116. 


pea, to investigate, and provisions conferring certain other powers 
MINISTER OF LABOUR :—Power - : 


(McFall), 20-21. 


ees 
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MONTGOMERY, H. L.,—Merchants’ Consolidated, Limited, Winnipeg:—Three hundred retail 
merchants organized to compete with the mail order stores—Difficult to obtain goods from 
manufacturers—Rubber footwear, first order, 580-1. Price of boots, 582. Turnover per 
year, 583. Amount of paid-up stock, 584. The manufacturer’s usual reply regarding the 
broker, 585. Business details, 585. Recommends a Trade Commission, 586. (Brokers pre- 
vented from selling us groceries, 587-8. An interview with the President of the Wholesale 
Growers’ Association, 588-598. 


7 


MONTREUIL, ISRAEL,—President Dominion Fish and Fruit Co., Cold Storage:—Food Board 
took five thousand boxes of butter—Annual Reports forwarded to Dr. McFall, 916-7. Fixed 
monthly rate charged for storage—Fruits, vegetables, eggs and meats are stored for 
patrons—Price paid for eggs, 917-8. Average selling price of eggs in winter, 918-9. 
Hinancial statement of 1919, 925. Subsidy from Government, 926. Profits in 1912, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919—Dividends, 926-7. 


Mooney, S. W.,—Toronto Live Stock Exchange:—Buying, feeding and selling in stock yards, 
502-5. 


Morrision, CrEeciL—Standard Bread Co.:—Price of a 24-ounce loaf. wholesale and retail— 
Margin of profit very close——Price paid for flour—-Wrappers—Cost of making—Profit per 
loaf, 764-5. Produces statement, copy of which is furnished to the Cost of Living Commis- 
ioner, 764-5. Wages paid to bakers—Increase of wages in May and shorter hours— 
Brand of flour used and number of loaves obtained, 766-7. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCILS :—Power to appoint Fair Price Investigation Committees (McFall), 20. 
MouTTon :—Australian or New Zealand, bought in Vancouver (Waller), 170-1. 


NELSON, J. A..—Supt., William Davies Co., Retail Stores:—Number of stores operated—Retail 
price lists made out from costs every week—Net margin of two per cent and a fraction or 
almost two and a half per cent for the last six years, 908. Statements re operations of 
retail stores produced, 908-910. 


O’CoNNOoR, W. F..—Cominissioner of the Minister of Labour:-—Report re Cost of Living, July 
9, 1917—Monthly reports—A Court of Commerce; its jurisdiction, recommended.—What 
should constitute a criminal offence, 42-3. ‘Conditions discovered in Canada, re cold stor- 
age trading, 43-47. Commissions and results of investigations, 49-58. The Ogilvie Milling 
Co., 51-52. How, as Cost of Living Commissioner, investigations were proceeded with, 52- 
53. Eggs, sugar, milk, clothing, boots and shoes, 53-59. 


OLEOMARGARINE :—Effect of the sale of oleomargarine on the demand for butter, (Robertson), 
107. Percentage of butter in Swift’s oleomargarine (Waller), 175. Considers it should be 
permitted to come into the country (Good), 189. See also McLean, J. S., 689-691, 696-9. 


OTTAWA “ JOURNAL”’ :—Attention of ithe committee directed by the chairman respecting certain 
headlines in reporting the proceedings of the committee when examining witnesses on the 
subject of flour profits, 664. Inaccurate report of witness McLean’s examination respecting 
percentage of profit on turnover, 721. 


PANABAKER, D. N.,—Representing R. Forbes & Co., Hespeler, (Woollens and Cloth) :—Cost 
and selling prices—Profits—Statement filed, 380-1. Prices of suitings, 382. Capital stock 
—Prices of yarns, 384—Sell to Eaton’s, 385. ‘Samples of cloth submitted and marked as 
exhibits, 386-8. See also Appendix No. 2, 24, 2B, page 1009. 


Parks, W. J.,—Groceries and Meats, Toronto:—Place of business—Turnover—Total expense— 
Gross profit, 260. Prices, 261. Details of expenses in doing business, 263. Companies 
from whom meats are bought, 265-6. The Grocery Guild, 267. Fixing of prices, 267-8. 
Meats, 269. Canned goods, 266-8. Sixty retailers established the York Trading Co., to 
purchase goods direct from manufacturers, 277-9. 


Paton, W. E..—Paton Manf’g. Co., Sherbrooke:—Percentage of earnings on capital invested 
in 1917 as compared with 1914—-Advance in prices of naw material and labour, 341-343. 
Class of tweeds manufactured, cost and selling prices, 344-351. Turnover and profits, 
352-4. Effect of tariff—Competitors, 354. Statements requested re products and cost, 

.* 358. Statement re amount of capital employed, 379. See also Appendix No. 3, page 1011. 


PaYNE, J. LAMBERT:—Statement re High Cost of Living—Causes and remedies, 558-562. 
1 Objection to certain statements made, 562. Alleges undue profiteering—Remedy sug- 
gested, 564-573. 


4 _PEtiTIons:—From St. Andrews Church, Vancouver and the Presbyterian Church of West- 
. minster re unusual conditions caused by the high cost of living, 176. From Trail Con- 
: struction Board, 177. 


a Pork :—Figures given re cost of pork—Quotations—Feeding hogs—The bacon hog— 
Standard hog feed—No complaints, (Toole), 117-120. 


Precious, GEorGE H.,—Miles Coal Co., Hamilton:—Annual_ statements of business operations, 
1914-1919—Total profits—Net profit per ton—-Net return on capital cost per ton—Sell- 
ing price—Net profit per ton in 1915-16, 920-1. Cost of delivery, wages, etc. 922-3. 
Long and short ton—Shortages in weight—Special charges for delivery outside the city 
limits, 924-5. 
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PRESTON, GEORGE E.,—Merchant Tailors:—Advance in cost on imported tweeds—Canmot buy 
from manufacturer direct—No increase in prices until early part of 1915—Took a big jump : 
in price in the spring of 1918 of about 40 per cent, 678-9. Cost of making-up suits— 
Trimmings—How workmen are paid—Spread of price on imported cloths since 1914— 
Cost of linens, canvas, ete—Number of hands employed—Comments on samples of 
cloths produced, 680-1. Middlemen get larger profits, 682. Stricklands and other Eng- 
lish tailors—Profits, 682-3. 


PRODUCTION :—How greater production might be encouraged—Producers pay the whole of 
the tariff tax in the final analysis (Drury), 199. 


Pyke, A. C..—WSecretary Wholesale Grocers’ of Ontario:—Organization—Minute book and 
documents produced, 393. Circular exchanged with other provincial organizations, 394. 
Canners and Canadian orders, 394. Aim of organization—Buying through brokers— 
Sugar, 395-7. The proper channels of business—Circulars sent out, 397-9. Vancamp 
products, 400. TT. A. Lytle Company change seling policy—Cream of Wheat ‘Company 
write respecting fixed retail price, 400-1. Application of York Trading Co., to be ad- 
mitted as a wholesale concern, 401-5. 


REEK, W. R.,—Assistant Live Stock Commissioner, Department of Agricultwre:—Regulations 
controlling live stock markets, 288. Commission men cannot buy themselves under the 
new regulations, 289. Stockyards at St. Boniface, Torontto, 289-294. Conditions at 
Montreal, 297. Aim of the regulations, 296-9. 


ReGINA, Mayor H. BuLack :—Letter from, re High cost of necessaries of life and desire to 
co-operate in investigaition, 177. “ 


REIDER, T. H.,—President, Ames-Holden-McCready Shoe Manufacturers:—Factories, Pre- 
ferred and Common stock—Produces statement of affairs, 721. Wholesale and Retail 
lists of prices, 1914, 1919, 725. Leathers used and building of shoe described, 728-9. 
Bad debts—Depreciation, 730-734. Imports in shoes are growing less, 732-3. Royalty 
paid to the United Shoe Machinery ©o., 733-4. Method of distribution, 737-8. Govern- 
ment contracts, 743. Total sales—Profit per pair—Terms, 743-4. Rubber footwear, 
746-9. See also Appendix No. 4, page 1012. 


RENAUD ET ‘Cin;, J. B.,— Wholesale Produce:—See Lemoine, Gaspard, 860. 
RENFREW CREAMERY :—See Wright, A. A., 77. 

RETAIL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION :—See Trowern, E. M., 714. 

Rice :—Buying and selling prices (Crabtree), 225. (Dionne), 231-2. 


Rice-JONES, CECIL,—Manager, United Grain Growers, Limited:—Incorporation—Amalgama- 
tion—Organization as at present constituted, 800-1. Financial statement—Meaning of 
“Overages,”’ 801-2. Producers get the benefit of overages, 802. Sample taken out of 
each farmer’s load for further inspection in case of appeal against first grading, 803. 
Winnipeg grading not absolutely final, 805. The farmer gets back the dockage where 
it is three per cent or over, but if less the company keeps the dockage and does not 
charge for cleaning the grain, 805-6. Further explanation about dockage and overages, 
807-8. Annual meetings—Delegates—Working capital—Dividend—Bank credit, 809-810. 
Overages not qualified as being excessive, 810-811. (Cost of management—Salaries paid, 
813-6. Commodities which the company deal in, 816. Financial statements on business 
operations re coal, flour, apples, machinery, lumber, 817-9. Business operations of two 
subsidiary companies in connection with exports, 819-821. Must have a reserve to get 
eredit at the bank, 823. Newspaper business and loss thereby, 823-4. Incorporation in 
1911—Powers of the company, by-laws and charter, 825-830. Balance sheets, 830-1. 
Report on “Our Various Enterprises,’ 832. The Grain Growers’ Guide newspaper, cir- 
culation and profits, 832-3. Additional figures re business operations, 834-860. Position 
of Hon. T. A. Crerar in the company and subsidiary companies, 815, 821, 825, 843, 849, © 
850-1. Report on war taxes, 848-9. 


ROBERTSON, MACKENZIE,—Belleville Creameries:—Methods of doing business respecting but- 
ter, 93-95. Experience and early operations—Cost of production and marketing, 96-99. 
Distribution and prices obtained, 100-105. Effect of the sale of oleomargarine on the 
demand for butter, 107-109. Witness is requested by motion to furnish the committee 
with a statement showing capitalization, borrowings and value of the plant, 109. 


RoBINSON, JOHN R.,—Editor, Toronto Telegram:—How press reports are obtained, 518. 
Evidence of E. C. Fox, commented on, 519. Editorials containing certain statements, 


520-534. 


RURAL MAIL DELIVERY :—Produces intensive reading of daily papers thereby teaching the 
dairy producer—lIllustrations given (Wright), 80-81. 


SHaANTz, GORDON W.,—WManitoba Cold Storage Co.:—Capital—Amount issued, 535-6. Build- 
ings—Management—Business operations—Profits—Facilities, 537-8. Report amount of 
products in cold storage every month, 540. Names of Directors—Stockholders and amount 
paid, 541-2. Copy of tariff re charges for storage—No hoarding of foodstuffs, 543. How 
wastage occurs, 544. Never was any shortage in frozen beef, 545. No butter was 


hoarded, 545. Eggs, 546. Butter trade, 546-7. 
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SHAW, HEDLEY,—Managing Director, Maple Leaf Flour Milling Co., Ltd.:—Mills operated— 
_ Capital stock—Statements produced for years 1918-1919, 610-2. Percentage of profit on 
capital—Amount of net profit—Dividends on-common stock and amount paid in Victory 
Bonds, 612-3: Turnover in 1918, 613. Investments—Net earnings for three years, 614. 
Prices of flour, bran and shonts, 615-6. Point at which price of wheat is figured—Wheat 

in elevators—Present price of flour, 616-9. Terms cash—Certain exitra charges other 


than the cost of manufacturing, 619-620. Proportion of wheat according to grade required 


for a barrel of flour, 621. Wheat seeds and chaff and ground screenings, 622-3. De- 
preciation charges—Reserve—Profits as given in statement produced, 624-637. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS :—Cost of production, estimated (Toole), 124. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS :—See evidence of Heiden. eH. (ola Tae VaGe Cotes ge He ose 
742. Detweiler, N. B., 744-6, 750-5. Sullivan, J. A., 756-764. 


SHOE MERCHANTS, RETAIL:—See evidence of Letellier, H., 771-7. Masson, Robert, 777-784. 
Teetzel, C. R., 784-8. Stephens, A. J., 788-797. Warner, Miss., 797-9. 


SHOULDIS, ALBERT,—Slinn-Shouldis Company, Bakers:—Used 986 bags of flour in May— 
Could not pay any income tax for the last two years—Salary, 769. Flour situation, 770. 


STATEMENTS :—(1) Price list of groceries under Cash and Carry, and Delivery systems 
(Crabtree), 224. (2) Mactors in the High Cost of Living—Proposed remedy (Tulley), 


334. (3) Amount of capital employed in Paton Manuf’g. Co. (Paton), 379. See also 
Appendices. 


STATISTICS, PRICE :—Difficult to handle, giving reasons (Coats), 92. Mr. Davis, M.P., appointed 


to look over official records with Mr. Coats, Dominion |Statistician, respecting prices of 
commodities, and report, 93. ' 


STEERS, STALL-FED:—Experimented with two car loads of,steers in 1917 and three small cars 
in 1919; result (Archibald), 67-8. Cost of steer fattening—Breed of steers—Figures 


given re stall-fed steers (Toole), 121-123. Cost of raising a steer or heifer (Drury), 
192-3. 


STEPHENS, A. J.,—Shoe Merchant, Ottawa:—Turnover—Percentage of profit—Ninety per cent 
Canadian makes in stock—Canadian-made shoes have improved in quality—The ‘In- 
victus” is as good as the “Nettleton make’’—Letter from Geo. H. Slater showing advance 
in wholesale price since 1916, 788-790. Exhibits a “Marsdon” and “Regal” shoes, 790. 
The ‘“Sorosis’ shoe, 791. Gross and net profits, 793. Overhead expenses and cost of 
doing business—How and when surplus is disposed of, 794-6. 


STEVENS, M.P., H. H.:—Appointed Vice-Chairman of ‘the ‘Commititee, 48. 


STIRLING, Harry,—President, Fort William Grain Co.:—A Commission business—Produces 
Financial statements, 1917, 1918, 893-4. Shipment of ground Screenings to Duluth, 895, 
897-8. The Canadian Feed Manufacturing Co., 895-6. Business operations, 896-7. 


SUGAR AND SUGAR BEET PRODUCTION :—Commissioner’s report on the sugar situation in the 
West—Brandon prices—Gentleman’s agreements—EHqualized rate system—Beet-root sugar 
industries make higher profits (O’Connor), 55-57, 59. 


SULLIVAN, J. A.—E. T. Wright Shoe Co.:—Branch of an American corporation—Produces 
annual statements, 1912-1918—Auditors report, 756. Manufacturing account—Shipments 
—Manufacturing costs, 757. Assets and Liabilities, 758. Cost of materials, 758-9. Pro- 
fits all made since 1916.—Turnover—Average gain, 760. The parent plant at Rockland, 
Mass.—Royalty charges—Cost of selling—DLabour cost, 761—Prices of men’s and women’s 
Shoes, 762. Manufacturing costs less in United States—Cost of material, 763-4. 


Swirt CANADIAN Co:—Theory of business and policy of the company (Waller), 170-3. 


TEETZEL, C. R..—Gales & Company, Shoe Merchants:—Men’s, Ladies and Children’s higher 
grades—Advance on cost—-Novelty shoes—Portion of stock figured at a loss every year, 
784. Business operations, 785. Various makes in stock, 786-7. Canadian and American 
makes compared in quality and price, 787-8. 


THOMPSON, RICHARD,—President Canadian Woollen Manufacturers’ Association:—Statement 
re woollen situation, 878-881. (Profit made on turnover, 879. Figures given re output, 
raw material used, ete.—Wages—Spread of profit—Conditions prior to ‘the war, 880. Con- 
ditions shortly after the outbreak of the war—Hawthorne Mill, Carleton Place—Produces 
statistics, 881-2. Effect of the protective and preferential tariffs, 882-3. Manufactured 
blankets and hosiery chiefly for the American, ‘Canadian, British, French and Italian 
governments, 884-5. At present manufacturing for the civilian trade, 885. Roumanian 
and Belgian orders, 888. Certain lines of goods manufactured and the spread of profits 
thereon, 889-892. 


es 
THOMPSON, HuGH,—Farmer:—Cost of producing wheat—Statement of costs and production, 
868-9. Yield per acre—Wages, 869-870. 


TOOLE, PROFESSOR W.,—Guelph Experimental Farm:—Cost of producing milk, 111-5. Milking 
machines, 116. ‘Butter production and cost, 116. Encourage better live stock and rates 
-might be lowered, 117—Wage of farm help, 117. Figures re cost of pork, 117-120. Cost 
of beef production—Breed of steers—Western and Ontario beef, 121-123. Sheep and 
lambs, production of, and cost of producing lambs, 124. 
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TROWERN, E. M..—Retail Merchants Association of Canada:—Have asked the Government to 
appoint an Inland Trade Commission—Reasons given ‘therefor, 714-6. Illustrations of 
price fixing given, 716-7. ‘Profits on shredded wheat, 718. Forecasts the advantages of 
having an Inland Trade Commission to regulate prices, 718-9. Trade-marked articles 
and the manufacturers’ fixed prices, 720. 


TuLLy, C. J..—Representing the Ottawa Consumers’ League:—Factors which add to the cost 
of living—Palliatives, 330-3. Proposed remedy, 334. 


Union Stock YARDS, TORONTO :—See Fletcher, F. C., 490. 


UNITED FARMERS OF ONTARIO AND FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS :—See evidence of Good, W. 
Cl 1805. Dir he OO: 


VaiR, JAMES (YORK TRADING Co.)—Wholesale. Grocers, Toronto:—Turnover system of opera~ 
tions—Cost of doing business, 443-6. States that the T. Eaton Company are on “the 
list,” 443. 


VANCOUVER, MAYor OF, AND THE CUSTOMS COLLECTOR :—Information required by tthe commit- 
tee re cold storage space on Canadian-Australian liner, 211. Report of committee 
appointed by the Mayor, 916. 


WALLER, O. W.,—Manager, Swift Canadian Co.:—Handle beef, pork and mutton, wholesale 
only—Disclaims combine among American and ‘Canadian packers, 164-5. Advantage of 
the abattoir killing over butcher killing, 166. Volume of business, 167. Never have a 
conference to fix prices—Instructions to salesmen, 169. The packers’ position—Profit on 
the turnover, 170. States values and Canadian values, why the difference, 171. William 
Duncan’s shipment of cattle to Toronto market, discussion—Not in accordance with our 
general policy, 171-2. Meats in cold storage, 173-4. Oleomargarine, percentage of butter, 
iy(be 


* 

WARNER, MISS GRACE,—Baker Co., Boot and Shoe Merchants :—Percentage added to cost price 
varies according to lines of goods, 797-8. Exhibits John MacPherson Company shoe and 
quotes cost and selling price, 798. Turnover—Net profits—Highest price shoe, 798. 
Stock on hand—Clerks’ salaries, 799. 


WHITE, Sir THOMAS,—Minister of Finance:—Inflation of currency—Circulation expansion— 
Dominion and bank notes circulation, 927-8. Amount of gold in Canada and Great 
Britain held against note circulation—Currency consists, generally speaking, of three 
small things, 929. Credit expansion, 930. Deposits two-thirds higher now than before 
the war, 931. The remedy is increased production and decreased consumption, 931. Any 
unfair profit should be dealt with, 932. Securities—Investments—Does not think that 
credit expansion or note expansion has any direct influence upon prices—Diminished 
demand would affect prices—People spend too much money for non-productive luxuries, 
933-4. 


WHEAT :—See evidence of Birkett, Charles, 548-558. Rice-Jones, Cecil, 800-860. McWilliams, 
W. Hs, 934. Bawilf, W. B- 956.° Merarland, J. 4., 914. Suriing, Harry: 833: 


WHOLESALE PRODUCE:—See LeMoine, Gaspard, 860-868. 
WILLIAM DaviEs Co:—See Fox, E. C., 126. 

WILLIAM Davies Co., RETAIL SToRES :—See Nelson, J. A., 908. 
Woo. GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION :—See Arkell, T. Reg., 471. 


WOoOoOLLENS, AND CLOTH MANUFACTURERS :—See Paton, W. E., 341. Pannabaker, D. N., 380. 
Clayton, Hugh, 388. Thompson, Richard, 878-892. 


Wricut, A. A.,—Renfrew Creamery:—Butter-making, charges per pound—How operations are ~ 
conducted—Prices of butter, 77-80. How the retailer is protected—Butter fat—Educat- 
ing the farmer, by means of rural mail, to produce butter, 80-81—Turnover and profits— 
To whom butter is sold—Business methods, 82-87. Competitors, 82-5. 


YorK TRADING Co:—Communications received from, 284-7. (Never refused to sell them (Pyke), 
401. Were under the impression they were a combination of retailers and not a genuine 
wholesale concern (Pyke), 402. Simply a body of retail merchants who were endeavour- 
ing to cut out the wholesale trade (Eby), 409. Not a strictly wholesale house and there- 
fore not eligible to join the association (Beckett), 427. See also evidence of Dawson, 
Robert, 438. Vair, James, 443. 
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